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The  &TOT  iriHi  whieb  many  of  the  following  artklea 
were  ree&evedy  as  they  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  periodicals  of  the  day,  induced  ibe  belief  that  a  col- 
lected edition  would  be  acceptable  to  the  public.  They 
are  accordingly  presented  m  the  form  of  a  f  olume>  whieht 
it  is  hoped,  will  prove  acceptable/at  least  to  those  who 
honored  the  author's  previous  attempts  with  such  kind 
consideration* 
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A   DAY  AT    RAVENNA. 


Shall  we  go  Me  the  reliqiies  of  this  town  7 

Tweljlh  Night. 

On  a  gloomy  evening,  I  found  myself  crossing  the 
broad  plains  t^ontiguous  to  the  ancient  city  of  Ravenna. 
1l?hese  extensive  fields  serve  chiefly  for  pasturage,  and 
Iheit  monotonous  aspect  is  only  diversified  by  a  few 
stunted  trees  and  patches  of  rice.  Nearer  the  Adriatic, 
however,  the  eye  is  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  a  noble 
forest  of  pines,  which  extends  for  Uie  space  of  severa} 
miles  along  the  shore.  The  branches  of  these  trees,  as 
is  common  in  Italy,  have  been,  by  repeated  trimmings, 
concentrated  at  the  top  ;  and  most  of  them  being  lofty, 
a  complete  canopy  is  formed,  beneath  which  one  walks 
in  that  woodland  twilight  so  peculiar  and  impressive. 
The  effect  is  enhanced  here,  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sea, 
-whose  mournful  anthem  or  soothing  music  mingles  with 
the  wind-hymns  of  the  forest  aisles.  As  we  emerged 
from  a  magnificent  church  that  stands  in  the  midst  of  this 
solitude,  the  interior  columns  of  which  were  transported 
from  Constantinople,  no  living  object  disturbed  the  pro- 
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n  found  repose  of  the  scenoi  but  a  group  of  fine  cattle, 

!  1  instinctively  obeying  the  intimations  of  nature,  and  slowly 

returning  to  their  domiciles.     I  found  no  difficulty  in 
realizing  thattthis  scenery,  when  arrayed  in  the  dreamy 
influences  of  such  an  hour,  should  prove  congenial  to  the 
r  poetic  mood,  and  wondered  not  that  Byron,  during  his 

long  residence  at  Ravenna,  found  so  much  pleasure  in 
coursing  through  this  quiet  country,  and  along  the  adja- 
cent  shore. 

((  The  old  city,  like  Venice,  to  whose  triumphant  arms, 

after  so  many  fierce  wars,  it  was  at  last  subjected,  rose 
f  from  the  marshes,  and,  although  apparently  at  a  consider- 

)|  able  distance  from  the  sea,  presents,  even  at  the  present 

day,  abundant  indications  of  its  marine  foundation  ;  and 
among  them,  the  traveller  observes  with  regret,  the 
obliterating  traces  of  a  humid  air,  in  the  discolored  and 
corroded  frescos  of  the  churches.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  of  these,  however,  has  been  singularly  well  pre<« 
served,  considering  that  it  has  withstood  the  combined 
« :  effects  of  dampness  and  removal  from  its  original  posi- 

\l  tion — 4  process  involving  no  little  risk.    This  beautiful 

: !  specimen  is  at  present  fixed  in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathe- 

/|  dral.      It  represents  the  angel  visiting  Elijah  in  the 

!<  desert ;  and  dimmed  as  are  its  tints  by  time  and  moisture, 

no  one  can  gaze  upon  the  sweet  face  of  the  angel,  radiant 
with  youthi  and  contrast  it  with  the  calm,  aged  counte- 
nance and  gray  locks  of  the  sleeping  prophet,  without 
recognizing  that  peculiar  grace  which  marks  the  creations 
of  Guide.  Happily,  some  of  the  most  ancient  vestiges 
of  art  discoverable  at  Ravenna,  exist  in  the  more  durable 
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form  of  mosaics*     Several  of  the  churches,  bat  particu- 
larly the  baptistry,  and  the  sepulchral  chamber  of  Galla 
Placida,  are  completely  lined  with  this  curious  species  of 
painting,  evidently  of  the  most  primitive  order. 

But  by  far  the  finest  antiquity,  is  the  edifice  called  the 
Rotunda,  which,  like  almost  every  similar  relir.  in  Italyi 
with  equal  disregard  to  taste  and  propriety,  is  fitted  up  as 
a  modern  church.  This  building  is  the  mausoleum  of 
Theodoric.  It  is  without  the  walls,  and  approached 
through  an  avenue  of  poplars,  whose  yellow  leaves  rustled 
beneath  our  feet,  or  whirled  ^  wild  eddies  over  the 
grass.  The  cloudy  sky  and  the  solitude  of  the  spot  were 
alspiavorable  to  the  associations  of  the  scene.  The  foi:m 
of  the  structure  is  circular,  and  the  dome  is  considered  a 
curiosity,  being  constructed  from  a  single  piece  of  marUe. 
It  is  likewise  remarkable,  that  all  attempts  to  drain  the 
water  which  has  oollected ,  beneath  the  building,  have 
•proved  fruitless.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  interior, 
which  has  long  since  been  denuded  of  its  ornaments; 
and  the  porphyry  sarcophagus  which  surmounted  the 
structure,  and  contained  the  ashes  of  Theodoric,  has 
been  removed,  and  imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the  old 
building  supposed  to  have  been  his  palace.  I  could  not 
but  remark,  as  I  afterward  noted  this  anoient  urn,  the 
singular  combination  which  -seems  to  attend  memorials 
of  past  greatness.  The  side  presented  to  view,  was 
covered  with  the  notiees  of  public  sales  and  amusements, 
a  purpose  which  it  had  evidently  long  subserved,  while 
the  mansion  itself  has  been  converted  inta  a  wine 
jpnagazine. 

1* 
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The  fortifications  (^  Ravenna,  which  were  obvioasfy 
11  construeted  on  no  ordinary  scale,  have  fallen  into  decajr. 

■ 

I  Traces  of  but  two  of  (he  many  towers  designated  on  the  old 

charts,  are  discorerable  ;  and  a  city,  whose  obstinate  and 
[ .  prolonged  conflicts  with  the  Yenitian  republic  are  alone 

f}  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  warlike  character  of  its  ancient 

inhabitants,  now  furnishes  the  most  meagre  evidences  of 
former  activity  and  prowess.  The  few  soldiers  now  seen 
in  its  deserted  streets,  serve  not,  alas  I  to  defend  the  town 
or  enlarge  its  possessions,  but  minister  to  the  ignoble 
purpose  of  draining  its  wretched  iDhabitancs  of  their 
I  scanty  resources.    About  three  miles  from  ohe  of  the 

^  gates,  a  column  comm^emorates  the  fate  of  Gaston  De 

Foix.    This  brave  knight,  notwithstanding  his  extreme 

youth,  had  won  so  high  a  reputation  for  invincible  courage 

and  address,  that  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of 

'  the  French  troops,  then  struggling  for  the  possession  of 

Italy.  When  De  Foix  attacked  Ravenna,  it  was  vigor. 
OQsly  defended  by  Antonio  Colonna,  who,  in  anticipatian 
of  his  design,  had  entrenched  himself  with  an  effective 
force  within  the  walls.  Ailer  a  warm  conflict  on  the 
nunparts,  the  crumbling  remnants  of  which  still  attest 
their  former  extent  and  massive  workmanship,  during 
which  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  men  perished  in  the 
space  of  four  hours,  the  iuvaders  were  compelled  to  wilh- 
draw.  At  the  instant  the  young  commander  was  raUying 
his  troops  for  a  second  assault,  he  was  informed  of  the 
approach  of  the  general  army.  They  were  soon  fortified 
'  about  three  miles  tem  the  town,  and  the  French  warrior 
found  himself  in  a  situation  sufficiently  critical  to  damp 
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the  ardor  of  the  best  tried  valor.    Before  him  waa  his  6M 
enemy,  of  whose  prowess  he  had  just  received  the  most 
signal  proof,  and  near  by,  a  fresh  and  vigorous  army, 
while  his  position  was  utterly  destitute  of  those  accdmmo- 
dations  requisite  to  recruit  his  forces,  or  afford  the  necea* 
saiy  provisions  either  for  men  or  horses*     In  this  exir 
gency,  he  formed  the  resolution  to  force  the  army  to  a 
general  conflict      Unfortunately  for  the  Italians,  the 
leader  of  their  Spanish  allies  diflered  from  the  other  officers 
as  to  the  course  expedient  to  be  adopted  ;  the  one  party 
wishing  to  remain  within  the  entrenchments,  the  other 
advocating  a  general  rally  and  open  attack.    The  former 
prevailed.    The  adverse  armies  continued  to  cannonade 
each  other  for  a  considerable  time^  and  the  balance  <^ 
success  was  evidently  in  favor  of  the  dlied  army,  when 
the  Puke  of  Ferrara  brought  his  highly  efficient  artillery 
to  bear  from  a  very  advantageous  position  in  flank.     So 
unremitted  and  annoying  was  the  fire,  ihat  the  allies 
were  at  length  obliged  to  rush  from  their  entrenchementSf 
according  to  the  sanguine  wishes  of  De  Foiz,  and  try 
the  fate  of  an  c^n  battle.    On  that  memorable  day,  the 
eleventh  pf  April,  1512,  occurred  the  moot  tremendous 
action-which  for  a  long  period  had  taken  place  on  the 
vrar-tried  soil  of   Italy.      As  one  wanders    over  ibm 
moukieriug  bastions  and  solitary  campagna  of  Ravenna, 
and  pictures  the  spectacle  which  on  that  occasion  wis 
here  beheld,  the  contrast  between  the  retrospect  and  the 
reality  is  singularly  impressive.     The  shock  of  the  meet- 
ing of  those  two  mighty  bodies  is  described  by  the  histo- 
rian of  the  period,  as  abounding  in  the  awfully  sublime. 
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The  action  was  austained  with  a  relentless  fierceness^ 
that  soon  laid  the  flowep  of  both  armies  in  the  dust. 
More  than  once,  the  impetuous  valor  of  the  Spanish  in- 
fantry threatened  to  decide  the  fortune!  of  the  day  ;  but 
i  the  Italian  forces  were  at  length  compelled  to  fly,  leaving 

i»  Cardinal  de  Medici,  other  illusstrious  prisoners,  and  att 

their  artilleiy  and  equipages,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
I  besides  nine  thousand  of  their  number  dead  upon  the. 

I   '  field.    The  French  loss  was  computed  as  still  greater, 

I  But  the  most  lamentable  event  of  the  occasion,  was 

;  ^       the  fate  of  their  gallant  leader.     Flushed  with  victory,  he 

I  pursued  the  panting  squadrons  of  the  fugitives  with  unre- 

jt  mitted  ardor,  when,  as  he  flew  over  the  hard  fought  field, 

•  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  horse,  he  was  surrouuded  and 

killed.    There  is  something  peculiarly  touching  in  the 
fate  of  this  young  chieftain.     He  had  scarcely  attained 
\ '  the  age  of  manhood,  and  was  already  regarded  as  the 

I  flower  of  the  French  chivalry.    Glowing  with  the  enthu- 

siastic, though  mistaken  zeal  of  the  period,  he  had  just 
led  his  soldiers  to  a  victory  emiuently  fitted  to  increase 
the  fanoe  of  his  arms.  AfWr  a  season  of  suspense,  which 
must  have  appeared  an  age  to  his  impatient  sp.irit,  he  had 
met  the  opposing  forces  on  the  open  field.  Long,  des- 
perate, and  dubious  was  the  contest ;  but  at  length  his 
gladdened  eye  saw  through  the  smoke  of  battle,  the  re« 
treating  ranks  of  the  enemy  ;  his  enrsptured  ear  caught, 
above  the  din  of  war,  the  victorious  shouts  of  his  soldiers. 
What  visions  of  glory  mu<t  have  gleamed  before  his  ima* 
,  gi nation,  as  he  spurred  his  charger  over  the  conquered 

,  field  !    How  sweet  must  have  been  the  gratulaiions  of 
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his  country,  heard  in  exultant  fancy  !  The  lasting  tro- 
phies  of  valorous  renown  were  already  won,  and  he  was 
but  in  the  morning  of  life.  The  wreath  of  chivalric 
honor,  which  his  early  ambition  had  pictured  as  a  far-off 
boon,  was  already  his.  Yet,  in  that  moment  of  triumph- 
ant emotion,  when  he  felt  the  wreath  of  victory  pressing 
his  Hushed  brow,  and  heard,  perhaps,  the  greeting  of  her 
whose  smile  would  be  thQ  sweetest  flower  in  his  garland 
of  renown,  the  fatal  rally  was  made,  and  the  gorgeous 
visions  of  gratified  ambition  were  suddenly  obscured  by 
the  mists  of  death !  He  fell,  not  at  the  fearful  onset, 
when  despair  of  success  might  have  reconciled  him  to 
such  a  fate  ;  nor  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  when  the 
influence  of  his  example,  or  the  desire  of  revenge,  might 
have  urged  on  his  followers  to  yet  fiercer  effort ;  but  at 
the  close  of  the  fight,  when  the  day  was  won,  at  the  in- 
stant when  the  clouds  of  doubt  broke  asander,  and  the 
joyful  beams  of  success  blessed  his  sight.  At  such  a 
moment,  fell  the  young  and  valiant  Gaston  de  Foix. 

In  the  academy  at  Ravenna,  there  is  the  statue  of  a 
warrior  carved  in  white  marble.  The  name  of  the  sculp- 
tor is  not  well  authenticated  ;  but  the  work  seemed  to  me 
remarkably  well  calculated  to  deepen  the  associations 
which  environ  the  memory  of  the  French  knight.  The 
figure  is  completely  encased  in  armor,  and  sketched  in 
the  solemn  repose  of  death.  The  visor  of  the  helmet  is 
raised,  and  the  face  presents  that  rigid  expression,  which 
we  cannot  look  upon  without  awe.  The  very  eye-lids  are 
cut  with  such  a  lifeless  distinctness,  as  to  be  eloquent  of 
death.    Thus,  thought  I,  fell  the  veil  of  dissolution  over 
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the  joBDg  soldier,  whose  bravery  was  here  displayed. 
How  affecting)  with  the  stpry  of  his  valorous  energy 
fresh  in  the  memory^  to  gaze  upon  such  an  image,  and 
to  feel  that  thus  he  became  in  the  very  hour  of  Ms 
triwppli !  Erroneous  as  were  then  the  encfs  of  youthful 
ambition,  yet  is  there  enough  of  nobleness  in  the  associa- 
tions  of  that  epoch,  to  hallow  its  ornaments  to  our  imagi. 
natioQ;  Comparing  them  witl^  the  selfish  and  narroi^ 
ideas  which  too  often  mark  the  manners  and  demean  the 
characters  of  our  day,  we  must  sometimes  lament,  that  if 
the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  more  warlike  times  have 
departed,  bo  has  sdso  much  of  their  high  and  almost  uni« 
versai  spirit  of  honcn',  gallantry  and  disinterestedness. 

Like  most  seooodary  Italian  cities,  Ravenna  wears  &e 
semblance  of  desertion.  At  noonday,  the  stranger  may 
often  walk  through  streets  deficient  neither  in  spaciousness 
l^or  noble  dwellings,  and  yet  encounter  no  being,  nor  hear 
«  sound  indicative  of  life,  far  less  of  active  prosperitj. 
This  was  the  case,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  on  the  day  of 
tay  visit,  as  it  occurred  during  the  month  of  October,  when, 
(  according  to  the  Italian  custom,  most  of  the  nobility  were 

at  their  villas  ;  and  the  sanitary  restrictions  established 
[ '  en  account  of  the  cholera  then  raging  in  some  parts  of  the 

{  country,  had  greatly  diminished  the  usual  numbers  of  pass- 

iag  travellers.     In  the  piazza,  at  some  hours  of  the  day, 
i  there  is  a  little  Kfe-like  appearance,  from  the  assemblage 

I  of  buyers  and  sellers,  and,  at  early  evening,  the  princi* 

pal  caffd  exhibits  Che  usual  motley  company  collected  to 
I  smoke  and  talk  scandal,  or  to  pore  over  the  few  journals 

which  the  jealousy  of  the  government  permits  to  find  their 
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Way  into  the  countr^^.  These  restricted  vehicles  of  com"* 
municatlon  consist  of  little  -else  than  an  epitome  firom 
the  French  journals,  of  the  most  important  political  and 
other  passing  events,  collected  and  arranged  with  as  little 
reference  to  order  and  connection,  as  can  well  be  ima- 
gined. ^  It  is  owing  to  the  garbled  and  confused  no* 
tions  derived  from  these  paltry  gazettes,  to  which  many 
even  of  die  better  class  of  Italians  confine  their  reading^ 
that  there  prevails  in  this  country  such  profound  igno- 
rance of  the  most  familiar  places  and  facts.  Some  of  the 
ideas  existing  in  regard  tothe United  States^  afibrd  good 
illustration  of  this  remark.  A  retired  merchant,  who  was 
travelling  in  very  genteel  style,  once  asked  me  ii  Joseph 
Bonaparte  was  still  king  of  America.  A  monk  of 
Genoa^  who  was  my  companion  in  a  voiture  in  Lom- 
bardy,  opened  his  eyes  in  astonishment  when  informed 
that  it  was  more  than  half  a  century  since  we  had  ceased 
to  be  an  English  colony  ;  and  another  friar,  whose  idcnur 
of  geography  Were  ia  rather  a  confused  state,  observed 
that  he  considered  mine  a  very  aristocratic  country,  jud^ 
ing  from  what  he  had  read  of  our  president,  Santa  Anna. 
A  young  Tuscan,  of  respectable  standing,  inquired  if  one 
could  go  from  Italy  to  America,  without  passing  through 
Madagascar ;  and  a  dgnora  of  some  pretensions  begged 
in  a  very  pathetic  voice,  to  know  if  we  were  much  annoyed 
with  tigers ! 

Life,  for  the  most  part  in  these  reduced  towns^  aeo<ffd9 
>vith  the  limited  scope  of  the  prevailing  ideiis^  The> 
morning  is  lounged  away  in  listlessness  ;  the  ride  after 
dinner^  ^and  the  conoersaxione  in  the  evening,  being  ih» 
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only  ofltenstble  occupation,  except  daring  the  cftrnival^ 

when  some  theatrical  or  other  entertainment  is  gene* 

i    I  rally  provided^     Those  of  the  resident  nobility  who  can 

afford  it,  usually  travel  half  the  year,  and  economize  the 
remainder.  And  if,  among  the  better  class,  there  are 
those  whose  range  of  knowledge  is  more  extensive,  or 
whose  views  are  nobler,  the  greater  part  soon  reconcile 
themselv(>s  to  a  series  of  trifling  pursuits,  or  idle  dissipa* 
tion,  >  as  the  appropriate  offsets  to  their  hopeless  destiny. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  a  rare  spirit  is  encountered,  superior 
to  the  mass,  and  incapable  of  compromising  either  prin-* 
ciple  or  opinions,  however  objectless  it  may  seem  to 
cherish  them  ;  and  there  are  few  more  interesting  cha- 
racters than  are  such  men,  in  the  view  of  the  thoughtful 
philanthropist ;  beings  superior  to  their  associates,  and 
worthy  of  a  better  fate  ;  men  who,  amid  degrading  poli- 
tical and  social  circumstances,  have  the  strength  and  ele- 
vation of  mind  to  think  and  feel  nobly,  and  seek  by  com- 
munion  with  the  immortal  spirits  of  the  past,  or  by  ele- 
vating anticipations,  consolation  for  the  \  weariness  and 
gloom  of  the  present.  Occasionally,  too,  in  such  de* 
cayed  cities,  the  stranger  meets  with  those  who,  cut  off 
from  political  advantages,  and  possessed  of  wealth,  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  pursuits  of  taste,  and  their 
palaces  and  gardens  amply  repay  a  visit.  Such  is  the 
cose  with  the  eccentric  Ruspini,  one  of  the  Ravenese 
nobility,  whose  gallery  contains  many  valuable  and  inter, 
eating  productions  of  art. 

At  an  angle  of  one  of  the  by-streets  of  Ravenna,  is  a 
small  building  by  no  means  striking,  either  as  regard* 
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jts  arohitecture  or  decorations.  It  is  fronted  by  a  gate  of 
open  iron-work,  surmounted  by  a  cardinal's  hat — indioal* 
ing  that  the  structure  was  rsused  or  renovated  by  some 
church  dignitary,  a  class  who  appear  invariably  scrupu* 
lous  to  memorialize,  by  inscriptions  and  emblems,  whaU 
ever  public  work  they  see  fit  to  promote.  A  stranger 
might  pass  this  little  edifice  ui^heeded,  standing  as  it  does 
at  a  lonely  corner,  and  wearing  an  aspect  of  neglect ; 
but  as  the  eye  glances  through  the  railing  of  the  portal,  it 
instinctively  rests  on  a  small  and  time-stained  bas-relief^ 
hi  the  opposite  wall,  representing  that  sad,  stern,  apd 
emaciated  countenance^  which,  in  the  form  of  busts,  en- 
gravings, frescos,  and  portraits,  haunts  the  traveller  in 
every  part  of  Italy.  It  is  a  face  so  strongly  marked  with 
the  sorrow  of  a  nobl^^and  ideal  mind,  that  there  is  no 
need  of  the  laurel  wreath  upon  the  head^  to  assure  us  that 
Vfe  look  upon  the  lineaments  of  a  poet.  And  who  could 
fail  to  stay  his  fe^t,  and  still  the  current  of  his  wandering 
thoughts  to  a  deeper  flow,  when  he  reads  upon  the  enta- 
blature of  the  little  temple,  <  Sepidchrum.  Daniis  Poeta  V 
It  is  not  necessary  that  one  should  have  solved  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Divina  Commedia,  in  order  to  feel  the  solemn 
interest  which  attaches  to  the  spot  where  the  bones  of  its 
author  repose.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  we  are  stand, 
ing  by  the  tomb  of  a  man  who,  in  early  boyhood,  laved  ; 
and  cherished  the  deep  affection  then  born,  afler  its  ob- 
ject was  removed  from  the  world,  through  a  life  of  the 
greatest  vicissitude,  danger,  and  grief,  making  it  a  foun- 
tain of  poetic  inspiration,  and  a  golden  link  which  bound 
him  to  the  world  of  spirits  ;  a  quenchless  sentimenti 
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whose  intensity  vivified  and  hallowed  existence.  It  is 
sufficient  to  remember,  that  we  are  near  the  ashes  of  a 
man  who  proved  himself  a  patriot,  and  when  made  the 
victim  of  political  faction,  and  banished  from  his  home/ 
wrapped  himself  in  the  mantle  of  silent  endurance,  and 
suffered  with  a  dignified  heroism,  that  challenges  univer- 
sal  sympathy  and  respect.  It  is  sufficient  tp  reflect  that 
the  people  who  had  persecuted  the  gifted  Florentine  when 
living,  have  long  vainly  petitioned  those  among  whom  he 
died,  for  the  privilege  of  transporting  his  revered  remains 
to  the  rich-  monument  prepared  for  them  ;  and  that  a 
permanent  professorship,  to  elucidate  his  immortal  poem, 
is  founded  by  the  very  city  from  which  he  was  ignobly 
spurned.  It  is  enough  that  we  see  before  us  the  sepul- 
chre of  a  man  who  had  the  intellect  and  courage  to  think 
beyond  and  above  his  age,  who  revived  into  pristine 
beauty  a  splendid  but  desecrated  language;  who  fully 
vindicated  his  title  to  the  character  of  a  statesman,  a  sol- 
dier, and  a  poet  ;  and  in  a  warlike  and  violent  age,  had 
the  magnanimity  to  conceive,  and  the  genius  to  create, 
au  imperishable  monument  of  intellectual  revenge. 
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THE     CHOLERA   IN    SICILY 


-''The  blessed  seals 

Which  cljDBe  the  pestilence  ere  bieke, 

And  crowded  cities  wail  its  .stroke." 

Hatteck, 

In  the  modern  history  of  pestilencej  there  are  few 
records  which  can  parallel,  for  scenes  of  horror  and  cease- 
less havoc,  the  course  of  the  cholera  in  Sicily  during  the 
summer  of  l637.  For  many  months  previous  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  disease,  the  commerce  of  the  country  had 
been  essentially  diminished,  by  a  series  of  rigid  and  ab« 
Mird  quarantines  ;  and  so  obstinate  are  the  people  in 
d^eir  belief  that  the  compjlaint  is  contagious,  that  they 
still  persisf  in  ascribing  its  appearance  in  their  capital 
to  die  introduction  of  contraband  goods  from  Naples, 
where  it  was  then  raging.  Notwithstanding  these  pre« 
cautionary  measures,  no  preparation  was  made  in  case 
they  should  prove  unavailing,  so  that  when  the  dreaded 
enemy  arrived,  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  lower 
orderS)  and  the  utter  absence  of  remedial  arrangements 
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on  .the  part  of  the  government,  gave  free  scope  to^  its 
awful  energies.  A  still  more  shameful  cause  of  the  fatal 
triumph  which  it  subsequently  achieved,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  pusillanimous  conduct  of  the  physicians  and  agents 
of  police,  many  of  whom  fled  at, the  first  announcement 
of  danger.  For  weeks  the  multitudinous  precincts  of 
the  city  presented  naught  but  the  trophies  of  disease  and 
death.  In  many  instances  the  bodies  were  thrown  into 
the  streets ;  and  not  unfrequently  from  the  carts  which 
removed  them,  might  be  heard  the  groans  of  some  poor 
wretch  prematurely  numbered  amodg  the  dead.  As  a 
last  resort,  the  galley  slaves  were  offered  their  liberty  upon 
condition  of  burying  the  victims ;  but  few  survived  to 
enjoy  the  dearly  purchased  boon.  The  strength  of  the 
poor  nuns  finally  became  inadequate  to  transporting  the 
rapidly  increasing  bodies  to  the.  gates  of  the  convents, 
mnd  these  asylums  were  necessarily  broken  open  by  the 
6eecf.  These  wretches  nightly  made  the  circuit  of  the 
doaerted  streets,  by  the  light  of  numerous  fires  of 
pilch,  kept  burning  at  long  intervals,  with  a  view  of 
purifying  the  air.  They  sat  upon  the  heap  of  livid 
corses  piled  up  in  their  qarts,  stopping  at  each  house 
where  a  light  glimmering  in  the  balcony  indicated  that 
their  services  were  required.  Entering  witKout  cere, 
mony,  they  hastily  stripped  the  body,  and  placing  it  on 
the  cart,  jresumed  their  progress,  generally  singing  as 
they  went,  under  the  influence  of  intoxication  or  unna- 
tural excitement.  Arrived  at  the  Campo  Santo,  their 
burdens  were  quickly,  deposited  in  huge  pits,  and  the 
aame  course  repeated  until  sunrise.   It  is  remarkable,  that 
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of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  those  regularly  employed 
in  (his  way,  but  three  fell  yictims  to  the  cholera. 

The  low  situation  of  Palermo,  surrounded  as  it  is  by 
high  mountains,  and  built  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea 
doubtless  augmented  the  virulence  of  the  disease.  Du« 
ring  several  days  in  July,  a  strong  sirocco  wind  prevailed  ; 
and  no  one  who  has  not  experienced  the  suffocating  and 
dry  heat  of  this  formidable  atmosphere,  can  realize  the 
complete  lassitude  it  brings,  both  upon  mind  and  body. 
Engendered  amid  the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  even  its 
flight  across  the  sea  chastens  not  the  intensity  of  its  heat* 
If  broods  over  the  fertile  valley  in  which  the  Sicilian 
capital  stands,  with  the  «till  find  scorching  intensity  of 
noon-day  in  the  desert.  The  laborers  crcnich  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  walls  in  weary  listlessness.  The 
nobility  take  refuge  on  the  coueh  or  in  the  bath'  The 
paper  on  the  escritoir  curls  in  its  breath  like  the  sensitive 
plant  at  the  human  touch  ;  and  vases  of  water  are  con- 
stantly filled  beneath  the  piano-forte,  that  the  thin  case  of 
the  instrument  may  not  crack  asunder.  The  fresh  ver- 
dure of  the  fields  withers  before  it,  and  the  solitary  streets, 
at  the  meridian  hour,  proclaim  its  fearful  presence.  The 
occurrence  of  a  sirocco  soon  after  the  advent  of  the 
cholera,  greatly  augmented  its  ravages.  Literally  might 
it  be  said,  that  the  pestilence  came  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind  ;  and,  unlike  its  course  in  other  countries,  it  pri- 
marily attacked  foreignexs  and  the  higher  class  of  natives. 

But  a  few  days  prior  to  its  appearance,  i  left  Palermo 
for  the  other  side  of  the  island.  The  spring  had  been 
tinusually  fine.      Daily    excursions,  a|    that  luxurious 
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•eason,  nowhere  more  redolent  of  beauty  than  in  Sicily, 
had  made  me  familiar  with  the  rich  scenery  of  the  <  golden 
shell/  The  same  friends  whose  society  enlivened  these 
excursions,  brightened  the  conversazione  with  pleasant 
intercourse  and  kindly  interchange  of  feeling.  It  was 
with  something  of  a  heavy  heart  that,  on  a  brilliant  day, 
I  gazed  on  the  fast-fading  outline  of  a  prospect  interest- 
ing from  its  intrinsic  beauty,  and  endeared  by  habit  and 
association.  A  young  countryman,  who  had  been  my 
companion  for  many  months,  bade  me  farewell  at  the 
mole.  We  parted  with  many  assurances  of  a  pleasant 
meeting  in  a  few  weeks  on  the  same  spot,  to  enjoy 
together  the  festivities  of  St.  Rosalia — the  great  national 
festival  of  the  Palermitans,  and  one  of  the  most  splendid 
in  Europe.  As  we  glided  out  of  the  beautiful  bay,  my 
•ye  ranged  along  the  palaces  which  line  the  Marina,  till 
it  rested  instinctively  upon  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the 
American  Consul — a  gentleman  whose  home-taught  pro- 
bity and  application,  and  whose  attachment  to  the  princi- 
ples of  his  country  and  the  persons  of  his  countrymen 
never  swerved  during  mote  than  twenty  years'  residence 
amid  the  enervating  influences  of  the  South.  I  knew 
that  in  that  mansion,  there  was  at  that  hour  a  gathering 
of  social  spirits,  and  remembered  the  kindly  pleasantry 
with  which  the  host  had  interposed  his  consular  authority 
to  prevent  my  departure,  in  order  that  I  might  make  one 
of  the  guests.  I  turned  to  Monreale,  perched  so  pictur- 
esquely on  the  mountain  range  above  the  town,  and 
gazed  upon  the  bold  promontory  of  Mount  Pelegrino, 
riling  like  the  guardian  genius  of  the  scene,  in  solitary 
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grandeur  from  the  sea*  With  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  I 
could  trace  the  neat  promenade  upon  which  I  had  so 
often  walked,  unconscious  of  the  passage  of  time,  as  the 
tones  of  friendly  converse  soothed  my  ear,  or  the  passing 
glance  of  beauty  cheered  my  sight.  And  as  we  were 
rounding  the  last  point  and  fast  losing  sight  of  every 
familiar  object,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  ancient  and 
noble  dome  of  St.  Guiseppe,  beneath  whose  shadow  was 
the  dwelling  of  one  whose  melody  had  often  stirred  my 
weary  pulse,  and  still  rang  sweetly  in  my  memory.  At 
length  the  distant  mountains  covered  with  mist,  alone 
met  my  eager  view.  The  night  wind  rose  with  a  solemn 
wildness,  and  the  gloomy  roar  of  the  sea  chime^  in  with 
the  shadowy  tenor  of  my  parting  thoughts.  But  the  idea 
of  soon  revisiting  the  pleasant  friends  and  favorite  haunts 
I  was  quitting,  soon  solaced  me  ;  and  the  next  morning, 
when  I  ascended  to  the  deck,  and  found  our  gaUant  vessel 
cleaving  the  blue  waters  before  an  exhilarating  breeze 
and  beneath  a  summer  sky,  cheering  anticipations 
soon  usurped  the  place  of  unavailing  regret. 

A  few  long  summer  days,  and  what  a  change  came 
over  that  scene  of  tranquil  fertility  and  busy  life  !  They 
whose  smiling  adieus  seemed  so  significant  of  a  speedy 
reunion,  were  no  more.  The  youth  whose  manly 
beauty  and  buoyant  spirits  I  had  so  often  noted  on  the 
promenade  and  in  the  ball-room — ^the  leader  in  every 
plan  of  social  amusement,  the  first  to  start  the  humorous 
thought,  and  the  last  to  prolong  the  joyous  laugh ;  he 
whose  prime  found  every  energy  at  the  height  of  actioUi 
and  life's  plan  widening  with  success ;   and  die  fair 
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creature  to  whose  meek  brow  I  was  wont  to  look  for  the 
sweetest  impress  of  woman's  dignity,  as  her  voice  was 
attuned  to  the  softest  and  most  intelligent  expression  of 
woman's  mind — all,  as  it  were,  struck  out  from  the  face 
»i  of  the  earth — gone  from  the  freshest  presence  of  Nature 

and  the  thoughtful  scenes  of  an  absorbing  being,  to  the 
dark  and  solitary  grave  ! 

Of  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand, 
according  to  the  last  census  of  Palermo,  within  the  space 


•;j  jl  of  two  months,  thirty-seven  thousand  were  « swept  off : 

*  '    and  within  the  city,  the  number  of  interments  in  a  single 


j.jNJ  day,   when  the  disease   was  at  its  height,   amounted  to 

three  thousand  five  hundred.  Appalling  as  is  the  bare 
mention  of  such  details,  they  are  Ipss  calculated  to  shock 
the  imagination  and  sicken  the  heart,  than  many  of  the 
subordinate  and  contingent  scenes  attending  the  pesti- 
lence. There  is  such  a  mystery  and  superhuman  des- 
tructiveness  in  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  fell  contagion, 
that  the  mind  is  awed  as  at  the  solemn  fulfilment  of  a 
divine  ordination.  But  when  die  unrestrained  and 
savage  play  of  human  passions  mingles  with  the  tragic 
spectacle  of  disease  and  death,  absolute  horror  usurps  the 
place  of  every  milder  sentiment,  and  we  are  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  the  pestilence  has  maddened  the  very  soul,  and 
despoiled  humanity  of  her  true  attributes.  To  under- 
stand the  scenes  of  violence  and  atrocity  which  lyere 
almost  of  daily  occurrence  during  the  existence  of  the 
ciiolera  in  Sicily,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  the  circum- 
stances and  temperament  of  the  people.  Perhaps  in  no 
spot  of  «arth  do  ^  extremes  of  civilized  and  savage  lif6 
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SO  nearly  approach  each  other  as  in  this  rich  and  ancient 
island.  Scattered  over  the  kingdom,  there  are  countless 
beings  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  poverty  which,  but 
for  ocular  proof,  we  should  suppose  could  not  co-exist 
with  the  indications  of  social  refinement  observable  in 
the  principal  cities.  These  unhappy  victims  of  want  and 
superstition  possess  passions  which,  like  the  fires  of  ^tna, 
break  forth  with  exhaustless  energy,  and  when  once 
aroused,  lead  to  consequences  which  it  is  impossible  to. 
foresee  or  imagine.  Crushed  to  the  earth  by  ejcorbitant 
taxation,  and  every  national  feeling  insulted  by  the 
galling  presence  of  a  foreign  military,  it  is  scarcely  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  when  the  long- dreaded  cholera 
appeared  among  them,  aggravated  in  its  symptoms  by 
the  climate,  and  every  moment  presenting  the  most  har- 
rowing spectacles  in  the  streets  and  by  the  way-side,  they 
should  readily  adopt  the  idea  that  their  oppressors  had 
resorted  to  poison,  as  a  means  of  ridding  themselves  of  a 
superfluous  and  burdensome  population.  Nor  are  ther« 
ever  wanting  in  every  country,  designing  men,  who, 
from  the  basest  motives  of  self-aggrandizement,  are  ready 
and  willing  to  inflame  the  popular  mind  even  to  frenzy, 
if,  in  its  tumultuous  outbreak,  their  own  purposes  are 
likely  to  be  subserved.  Such  men  are  neither  restrained 
by  an  idea  of  the  awful  machinery  they  are  putting  in  mo- 
tion, or  the  thought  of  their  eventual  danger;  desperate 
in  their  fortunes,  they  re-enacr  the  scenes  of  Catalrne* 
and  few  are  the  epochs  or  the  communities  which  can 
furnish  a  Cicero  to  lay  bare  their  mock-patriotism  and 
bring  speedy  ruin  upon  their  projects,  by  exposing  their 
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turpitude.  Were  an  unrarnished  history  written  of  the 
outrages  which  took  place  in  Sicily  in  the  summer  of 
1837,  it  would  scarcely  be  credited  as  a  true  record  of 
events  which  actually  transpired  in  the  nineteenth  cen. 
tury  ;  and  while  indignation  would  be  deeply  aroused 
against  the  acts  themselves,  a  new  and  more  earnest  pro- 
test would  be  entered  in  every  enlightened  mind  against 
the  barbarous  abuses  of  political  authority — the  long,  dark, 
and  incalculable  evils  for  which  despotism  is  accountable 
to  humanity. 

In  many  places,  the  cry  of  '^a  poisoner!"  was  suffi- 
cient to  gather  an  infuriated  mob  around  any  person 
attached  to  the  municipal  government,  or  upon  whom  the 
absurd  suspicions  of  the  populace  could  with  the  slightest 
plausibility,  fix.  The  unfortunate  and  innocent  indivi- 
dual  thus  6^t tacked,  immediately  found  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  a  lawless  crowd,  in  whose  excited  faces,  flushed 
with  a  stern  and  ferocious  purpose,  no  hope  of  escape 
was  to  be  read  ;  he  was  frequently  struck  to  the  earth, 
pinioned,  and  dragged,  by  means  of  a  long  cord,  through 
the  streets,  the  revengeful  throng  rushing  behind  with 
taunts  and  imprecations.  In  more  than  one  instance, 
the  heart  of  the  poor  wretch  was  torn  out  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  his  friends.  The  fate  of  one  of  these 
unhappy  victims  to  popular  fury  was  singularly  awful. 
He  was  one  of  the  middle*  order  of  citizens — a  class 
among  whom  was  manifested  more  firmness  and  mutual 
fidelity,  during  the  pestilence,  than  in  any  other  ;  for  the 
nobility,  pampered  by  indulgence  into  habits  of  intense 
3eHishness,  and  the  lowest  order,  driven  to  despair  by  the 
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extremity  of  their  sufferings,  too  often  entirely  forgot  the 
ties  of  parentage  and  the  claims  of  natural  affection,  chil- 
dren abandoning  parents,  and  husbands  wives,  with  the 
most  remorseless  indifference.     But  among  that  indus- 
trious class,  in  which.the  domestic  virtues  seem  always  to 
take  the  deepest  root  and  to  flourish   with  the  greatest 
luxuriance,  there  were  numberless  unknown  and  unre^ 
corded  instances  of  the  noblest  self-devotion.     It  was  to 
this  rank  that  the  unfortunate  man  belonged,  and  his 
only  daughter  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  having 
been  carried  off  by  the  cholera,  in  the  hope  of  saving  his 
own  life  and  that  of  his  two  sons,  they  left  the  city  and 
fled  towards  Grazia,  a  town  in  the  interior.     Before  they 
reached  their  destination,  the  father  was  attacked  by  the 
disease,  and  it  became  necessary  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
first  convent.     Here  his  sons  nursed  him  for  several  days, 
until,  being  slightly  affected  with  symptoms  of  the  malady, 
the  elder  returned  to  Palermo  in  order  to  procure  medi. 
cine  and  other  necessaries.     During  his  absence,  an  old 
woman  whom  they  employed  as  a  laundress,  discovered 
in  the  pocket  of  one  of  their  garments  several  pills  com- 
posed of  Rhubarb  and  other  simple  substances,  which  had 
been  procured  in  the  city  to  be  used  in  case  of  emergency. 
She  immediately  displayed  them  to  the  peasants  in  the 
vicinity,  declaring  hbr  conviction  that  the  invalid  was  a 
poisoner.      This  evidence  was  sufficient.     They  rushed 
to  the  convent,  drew  the  sick  man  from  his  bed,  and  beat 
him  unmercifully.     Meantime  some  of  the  party  collected 
a  quantity  of  straw  and  wood,  and  binding  the  younger  son 
upon  the  pile,  set  fire  to  it  before  the  father's  eyes,  whom, 
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having  again  beaten  y  they  also  threw  upon  the  flames, 
and  burned  them  both  alive.  Sooil  afler,  the  elder  son 
returned,  having  received  medical  advice  in  Palermo 
which  entirely  restored  him.  Surprised  at  finding  his 
father's  room  vacant,  he  inquired  for  his  brother  of  a  little 
boy,  who  replied  by  leading  him  to  the  spot  where  the 
charred  remains  lay  ;  his  violent  demonstrations  of  grief 
soon  attracted  attention  ;  his  relationship  to  the  two  vic- 
tims was  discovered,  and  nought  but  the  timely  interfer- 
ence of  an  influential  individual  residing  near,  saved  him 
from  sharing  their  fate. 

The  cholera  appeared  in  Syracuse  early  in  July. 
About  the  middle  of  that  month,  strong  indications  were 
manifested  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  a  disposition  to 
revolt ;  and  the  public  authorities  were  convened  to 
deliberate  on  the  subject.  There  is  no  question  that  in 
this  place  the  fears  of  the  multitude  were  excited  by  de- 
signing men.  The  shop  of  a  bread-seller  was  forcibly 
entered,  and  several  loaves  paraded  about  the  streets  as 
poisoned)  doubtless  with  the  express  purpose  of  collect- 
ing a  mob.  This  was  soon  accomplished,  and  the  dis- 
afiected  throng  next  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  aa 
apothecary,  upon  whom  their  suspicions  fell,  and,  having 
taken  him  to  the  public  square,  murdered  him.  The 
Commissary  of  Police  next  fell  a  victim  to  their  fury. 
The  Intendant,  hearing  tha|^the  mob  were  approaching, 
made  his  escape  by  a  by-lane,  and  applied  to  a  boatman 
to  convey  him  beneath  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  The 
boatman  refused,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the  country. 
His  pursuers,  however,  soon  discovered  the  direction  he 
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had  taken,  and,  following  with  bloodhounds,  traced  him 
to  a  cavern  called  the  Grotto,  whence  he  was  drawn  and 
dragged  into  the  city,  where,  aAer  suffering  many  outrages, 
he  was  murdered  before  the  image  of  the  patron  saint. 
The  next  morning  the  Inspector  of  Police,  his  son,  and 
several  other  citizens,  lost  their  lives.  An  old  blind  matt 
was  seized  upon,  and  threatened  with  death  if  he  iid  not 
give  up  the  names  of  his  accomplices.  To  save  his  life, 
and  doubtless  prompted  by  some  malicious  persons,  he 
gave  a  list  of  respectable  citizens,  most  of  whom  were 
instantly  seized  and  put  to  death.  Meanwhile,  similar 
sanguinary  proceedings  were  making  many  of  the  minor 
towns  of  the  island  scenes  of  outrage  and  blood ;  and  as 
the  populace  of  Syracuse  grew  emboldened  by  success, 
they  published  and  circulated  a  proclamation  addressed  to 
their  countrymen,  comnlencing  <^  Sicilians  !  The  cholera, 
that  dreadful  disease,  which  has  so  long  been  the  terror 
of  Europe,  has  at  length  found  its  grave  in  the  city  of 
Archimedes,"  &c.  going  on  to  attribute  it  to  poison,  and 
calling  upon  their  countrymen  to  eradicate  it  by  removing 
the  government  which  introduced  it. 

Towards  the  last  of  July,  a  report  was  spread  in  Catania, 
.  that  Major  Simoneschi,  of  the  gendarmerie,  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  the  monastery  of  the  Benedictines,  and  that  he 
was  a  distributor  of  the  poisons  which  had  desolated  Na- 
ples and  Palermo.  A  crowd  collected  under  the  direction 
of  several  individuals  of  the  rank  of  lawyers,  brokers  and 
mechanics,  who  assaulted  the  monastery,  but  not  finding 
the  person  they  sought,  soon  dispersed.  As  no  notice 
was  taken  of  these  proceedings  by  the  civil  authorities, 
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the  mob  were  encouraged,  and,  in~  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  attacked  the  police  and  other  public  offices,  inr  order 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  weapons  there  tieposited. 
On  the  same  day,  the  manifesto  of  the  Syracusans  arrived, 
was  immediately  reprinted  by  the  reb^Catanese  and  sent 
off  to  Messina  with  a  band  to  excite  a  mob  there  also. 
The  town,  however,  was  then  under  the  protection  of  a 
civic  guard  ;  and  all  attempts  to  excite  disturbances  were 
vain.  On  the  same  evening,  the  Catanese  arrested  the 
Intendente,  Procuratore  Generate,  and  the  commander  of 
the  gendanneriey  as  persons  suspected  of  distributing  poi^ 
son,  and  confined  them  under  guard  in  the  house  of  one 
of  their  nobility.  They  thep  formed  a  Council  of  Seen, 
rity,  and  raised  the  yellow  flag  in  token  of  Sicilian  Inde- 
pendence. The  Intendente  and  Procuratore  were  forced 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  new  government,  and  were 
then  set  at  liberty — although  their  freedom  was  all  but 
nominal,  as  they  were  kept  under  the  strictest  surveillance. 
The  garrison,  being  small  and  inefficient,  was  soon  dis- 
armed. An  original  manifesto  was  published,  declarative 
of  the  good  dfieds  and  purposes  of  the  rebels.  The  bells 
of  the  churches  were  taken  from  their  towers  to  be  mould* 
ed  into  cannon.  The  pictures  of  the  royal  family  were 
collected  from  the  various  public  edifices  and  demolished, 
the  statue  of  Francesco  torn  from  its  pedestal,  destroyed 
by  order  of  the  government,  and  the  revolutionary  stan- 
dard  displayed  in  its  place. 

The  slight  opposition  with  which  these  movements  in 
Sicily  were  met  by  the  representatives  of  the  government, 
indicates  the  frail  tenure  by  which  Naples  holds  dominion 
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over  the  island.  And  when  at  length  measures  were 
adopted  to  quell  the.  disturbances,  new  acenes  of  horror 
succeeded.  The  Marquis  Del  Canretto  was  commissioned 
by  the  King  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  island  and  inflict 
summary  justice  vqpon  all  implicated  in  the  recent  trans- 
actions. This  officer  appears  to  have  been  singularly 
fitted  for  his  sanguiary  vocation.  Had  the  victims  to 
martial  law  whom  he  caused  to  be  sacrificed,  been  confined 
to  the  conspicuous  among  the  mob,  or  even  to  such  as 
had  openly  identified  themselves  with  the  violent  deeds  of 
the  populace,  we  might  consider  him  in' some  measure 
justified  by  the  circumstances  and  occasion,  in  making 
such  an  example  as  would  prevent  the  farther  efiusion  of 
human  blood. — But  many  an  act  of  the  most  aggravated 
tyranny  and  cruel  proscription  perpetrated  by  Del  Canret- 
to, under  the  pretence  of  restoring  publie  order,  will  long 
be  remembered  with  indignation. 

There  is  a  class  of  educated  Sicilians,  and  chivalrous 
youth)  who  have  cherished  the^hope  of  efie^^g  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country,  by  means  and  at  a  period  alto- 
gether difierent  from  those,  into  which  the  pestilence  pre^ 
cipitated  the  fiery  hearts  of  the  less  informed  and  the  de- 
luded. In  the  midst  of  the  various  and  contending  revo- 
lutionary elements  then  convulsing  Sicily,  there  were  not 
a  few  noble,  ardent,  and  truly  patriotic  spirits  who  saw  in 
the  course  of  events  consequent  upon  the  cholera,  a  still 
longer  postponement  of  their  dearest  hopes — a  still  wider 
chasm  yawning  between  anticipated  and  realized  freedom. 
The  unfitness  of  the  mass  for  the  boon  of  self.govern- 
ment  was  made  appallingly  obvious.     The  jg^dual,  heal- 
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thy  spread  of  liberal  sentiment  was  suddenly  checked. 
The  government,  long  jealous  and  anxious  for  an  occa- 
sion to  inspire  the  people  with  fear,  seized  upon  this  mo- 
ment to  remove  the  most  influential  advocates  of  free 
principles  from  the  pathway  of  liberty.     If  the  revolution, 
ists  availed  themselves  of  the  cholera  to  excite  the  multi- 
tude against  the  government,  the  latter  took  no  small  ad- 
vantages of  the  excesses  of  the  people  to  revenge  thein- 
sdves  upon  the  daring,  intelligent  and  quiet  promulgators 
of  those  truths  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  success- 
ful innovation.     Many  a  gifled  young  man  was  sentenced 
to  die  in  two  hours,  upon  the  bare  evidence  of  having  ut- 
tered  or  written  some  expression  indicating .  his  hostility 
to  foreign  dominion  ;  and  not  a  small  portion  of  the  flow- 
er of  the  Sicilian  youdi  were  chased  by  a*  Neapolitan  ves- 
sel of  war  beyond  Elba — rending  the  air,  as  they  flew 
before  the  breeze,  with  the  glad  strains  of  the  Marsellaise. 
One  of  the  King's  manifestos  threatened  with  death  all 
who  shoulc^^/teve  in  poisoning  as  the  cause  of  the  pesti- 
lence ;  and  his  indefatigable  deputy,  who  had  volunteered 
to  avenge  his  cause  upon  the  wretched  Sicilians,  passed 
rapidly  from  city  to  city,  holding  levees  for  the  adherients 
of  the  crown,  giving  balls  to  the  loyal  ladies,  confiscating 
the  estates  of  the  refugees^  and  shooting,  after  the  merest 
mockery  of  a  trial,  all  recognized  ring-leaders  of  rebellion 
and  every  one  who  could,  under  any  pretence,  be  suspiect- 
ed  of  being  a  liberal. 

One  poor  youth  escaped  death  only  by  flight  who  had 
been  seen  to  applaud  some  patriotic  sentiment  rather  ve- 
hemently in  the  theatre ;  and  the  name  of  one  of  the  best 
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educated  and  finest  young  men  of  the  island  was  placed 
on  the  bloody  list  merely  on  the  dying  testimony  of  one 
of  the  victims,  wrung  from  him  by  the  hope  of  a  reprieve. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  public  order  was  re-es- 
tablished* The  pestilence  ceased.  Del  Carretto  returned 
to  Naples.  But  it  will  be  long  before  the  melancholy 
traces  of  these  calamities  will  pass  away  from  the  island, 
or  the  solitary  places  be  filled.  The  King  has  since  vis* 
ited  his  subjects,  and  a  reconciliation  has  been  effected. 
Neither  have  their  sufferings  been  wholly  without  political 
benefit  to  the  Sicilians.  Many  privileges  have  been  ac- 
ceded to  the  different  communities.  New  commercial 
facilities  have  been  afforded,  onerou/s  regulations  abo- 
lished,  and  the  quarantine  system  revised.  Nor  can  the 
conduct  of  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  have  failed  so  as  to 
impress  the  government  as  shall  henceforth  command  foi 
them  more  respect,  and  cause  their  just  rights  to  be  more 
readily  recognized.*"  One  scene  of  which  I  was  a  witness, 
was  alone  calculated  to  produce  no  transient  impression. 

As  the  news  of  the  afflicting  events  which  were  deso- 
lating the  other  parts  of  Sicily,  reached  Messina,  it  threw 
the  whole  city  into  mourning.  The  arrival  of  the  Palermo 
post  was  expected  with  an  eager  and  painful  interest  visi- 
bly depicted  upon  the  face  of  almost  every  passer ;  and  at 
all  hours  of  the  day,  the  Marina  was  studded  with  groups 
whose  anxious  countenances  indicated  the  one  absorb- 
ing subject  they  were  discussing.  But  on  one  occasion, 
the  spectacle  presented  from  the  balconies,  was  by  no 

♦  Later  accounts  however  indicate  but  too  plainly  a  renewal  of' 

the  moat  deapotic  and  baneful  policy.. 
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^  means  so    quiet.     A   crowd   had    collected   around  the 

Health  Offire,  which  rises  directly  from  the  water's  edge, 
H  ^     -y,  and  were  clamoring  (othe  deputies  silting  within,  to  send 

■  ft    (  inataally  away  a  brig  of  war  which  had  that  moment  en- 

linC  i  tered  (he  port  from  Naples,  where  the  cholera  was  then 

*-        "  raging,  having  lieeu  sent  by  the  King,  wiih  clothing  for 

Ae  troops,  then  quartered  at  Messina.  The  circle  imme- 
diately around  the  building  consisted  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  Messinese — porters,  boatmen  and  mechanics — 
their  disordered  veslmenis,  shaggy  beards  and  fierce  e.i- 
pressions,  giving  (hem  not  a  little  of  a  genuine  revolii. 
tionary  aspect.  Behind  tliese  foremost  actors  in  the 
Bceue,  stood  a  multitude  of  the  better  class,  regarding  the 
movementa  of  the  rabble  with  simple  curiosity  or  secret 
approbation.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Health  thus 
found  themselves  in  an  awkward  predicament.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  feared  to  disobey  the  royal  order  to  re- 
ceive the  clothing,  and  on  the  other  they  were  threatened 
1  ^^\  with  the  vengeance  of  an  exa.=peraled  populace.     Their 

I  J  t  «ply,  however,  was  indecisive  ;  and  so  deep  and  vindic- 

I  i?  i:  '  tire  a  murmur  followed  its  annunciation,  that  die  fright- 

ened deputies  deemed  it  best  lo  effecl  their  escape.  With 
this  view,  they  sprang  from  the  back  door  and  crowded 
into  the  boats  whir'h  were  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  urging 
Iheir  owners  to  push  off,  and  promising  their  adversaries 
in  the  rear  that  the  obnoxious  vessel  should  be  forthwith 
sent  away.  It  was  ludicrous  to  see  with  what  a  compro- 
mise of  dignity  their  escape  was  effected.  Many  of  these 
worthies  rushed  into  the  water  above  their  middle,  in  order 
to  gain  the  boats.     Their  assurance  of  immediately  com- 
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plying  with  the  popular  desire,  was  received  with  a  shout 
of  triumph,  and  the  crowd  eagerly  watched  their  progress 
as  they  glided  on  towards  the  quarantine  harbor.     When 
about  midway,  however,  they  suddenly  veered  and  inoved 
rapidly  towards  the  citadel,  within  whose  protecting  walls 
they  were  soon  safely  ensconced.     The  rage  of  the  peo- 
ple when  they  found  themselves  thus  deceived,  was  be- 
yond  measure.     They  instantly  attacked   the   deserted 
Health  Office  with  clubs,' stones  and  e<^ery  obtainable  mis- 
sile, and  in  a  few  moments  it  presented  a  ruinous  and 
shattered  appearance.     Scores  of  boys,  halfclad  urchins, 
sprang  through  the  windows  like  bees  from  a  hive,  bearing 
the  records,  account-books  and  files  of  papers  connected 
with  the  establishment,  which  they  deliberately  tore  into 
fragments,  scattered  to  the  winds  or  threw  into  the  sea, 
which  was  soon  whitened  for  yards  around  wiih  the  float- 
ing masses.     In  the  midst  of  the  destruction,  it  was  curi- 
ous to  observe  the  behavior  of  the  leaders  of  the  tumult. 
One  of  them  carefully  conveyed  away  several  of  the  most 
valuable  articles,  and  deposited  them  in  the  hands  of  a 
.  highly  respectable  and  popular  citizen   among  the    by- 
standers.    Another  took  a  silver  lamp  and  threw  it  far 
out  into  the  water,  that  it  might  be  evident  that  their  object 
was  not  to  pilfer.     One  climbed  to  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing, and  having  calmly  cut  to  pieces  the  inscribed  marble 
tablet,  touched  several  times  the  king's  arms  which  were 
inscribed  above  and  then  kissed  his  hand,  amid  the  re- 
sponsive shouts  of  the  multitude  ;  by  this  salutation  im- 
plying that  they  recognised  the  allegiance  du^  to  their 
sovereign,  and  aimed  vengeance  only  at  the  deputies. 
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He  then  posted  a  finall  engraving  of  the  Madonna  in  the 
place  of  the  iaarbl«  slab,  thereby  indicating  that  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  health,  the]r  trusted  wholly  to 
Heaven.  Meanwhile,  another  leading  spirit  had  raised 
the  royal  banner  at  half-masti  at  the  opposite  comer,  to 
suggest  that  the  king  mourned  over  the  mal-administra- 
tion  of  his  officers.  At  length  the  municipal  authorities 
fearing  the  consequences  of  further  opposition  to  the  public 
will,  ordered  the  brig  to  depart,  and  presently  Ae  stood 
gallantly  out  of  dte  harbor  before  a  strong  breeze.  The 
exultation  of  the  populace  at  the  sif^t  of  this  movemeat 
was  without  bounds.  They  abandoned  the  work  of  de- 
struction upon  which  but  a  moment  previous  they  had 
been  so  sagely  intent,  and  ran  along  the  shore  beside  the 
ship,  brandishing  their  sticks  and  shouting /uort .'  (away  [} 
until  she  had  doubled  the  adjacent  cape  and  disappeared. 
It  was  a  scene  of  no  ordinary  excitement;  the  steady  and 
swift  course  of  the  armed  vessel  silently  gliding  from  the 
bay  under  a  cloud  of  fanvass,  and  the  eager  crowd  with 
victory  gleaming  from  their  eyes,  rushing  on  to  hail  her 
exit     Never  was  a  popular  triumph  more  complete. 
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"  Grey  was  his  hair,  but  not  with  age.** 

A.fion, 

For  ono  inclined  to  a  studious  life,  there  is  no  more 
desirable  residence,  in  Italy>  than  Pisa^  The  calls  of  plea- 
sure and  society  which  so  constantly  asssm  the  student 
in  the  capital  cities,  are  far  less  numerous  and  exciting 
here.  Boasting  the  oldest  university  in  Tuscany,  Pisa, 
with  the  downfall  of  her  commercial  importance,  lost  not 
the  attractiveness  which  belongs  to  an  ancient  seat  of 
leairning.  The  reputation  for  military  prowess,  gained 
by  her  brave  citrzeDS  in  the  crusades,  and  the  maritime 
consequence  she  enjoyed  in  the  primitive  era,  when  small 
vessels  only  were  in  use,  are  distinctions  which  have 
long  since  ceased  to  exist.  She  sends  forth  no  fleets  of 
galleys,  as  of  old,  armed  with  bold  mariners  panting  to 
destroy  the  Saracenic  pirates.  The  Islands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, once  tributary  to  her  arms,  now  acknowledge 
another  master.  Bloody  feuds  no  longer  divide  her  citl- 
■ens ;  nor  has  she  ventured  to  dispute  the  empire  of  the 
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we9M  nnce  tbe  doM  of  th«  tv«16k  ecstarj,  wIki  ike  ■of- 
lered  a  memorable  d^eat  is  a  Bftfal  eoaibaft  wiik  tlie  Ge- 
Doeae,  under  Admiral  Doriau  So  great  waa  Ae  aoadbcr 
of  ber  diatingoiabed  people  wbo,  ia  thii  and  pccvioai  bat- 
tles, fell  into  tbe  power  of  ber  formidable  riral,  ibat  it 
a  common  aaying  in  dut  age,  Ibat,  <  aboeiei  wboobl 
Pisa,  must  go  to  Genoa.' 

Tbe  edifices  upon  tbe  rigbt  bank  of  Ibe  Aib%  onnj  of 
them  rich  in  arcbitectoral  decorationsy  are  boOt  im  tbe  form 
of  a  sweeping  car?e  admirablj  exposed  to  tbb  saa.     In 
these  buildings  are  tbe  beat  winter  lodginga;  and  die 
broad  street  forms  a  deligbtfol  promenade.     Here  tbe  la. 
valids  stroll  at  noon  or  evening,  completely  sheltered 
from  tbe  wind ;    while  aboot  tbe  adfacent  boekaloffeB  the 
literati  lounge  ii^the  son,  to  con  a  new  pobUcadoD,  or 
discuss  some  mooted  point  in  science  or  beHea-lettres. 
Sometimes  on  an  autumn  evening,  when  nature  ia  in  ber 
balmiest  mood,  and  tbe  walk  filled  with  stodenta,  the  aere- 
ral  bridges  reflected  in  therirer,  and  the  ave  .Marf a  steal- 
ing on  the  breeze,  the  scene  is  delightfully  significant  of 
calm  enjoyment.     On  a  pleasant  afternoon,  as  I  noted 
this  picture  from  beneath  an  awning  which  snrmoonted 
the  door  of  a  eaff^,  my  eyes  encountered  those  of  a  Capo^ 
chin  friar,  who  was  sitting  on  the  parapet  opposite,  occa* 
sionally  enjoying  the  same  pastime,  but  more  frequently 
engaged  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  an  old  folio.     The 
members  of  this  fraternity,  usually  seen  in  Italy,  are  very 
unprepossessing  iu  their  appearance.     Their  brown  robes 
generally  envelope  a  portly  person,  and  the  rough  hood 
falls  back  from  a  face  whose  coarse  features  bedaubed 
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with  yellow  snaff,  indicate  mental  obtuseness  far  more 
than  sanctity.     This  Capuchin,    however,  had  an^ye 
which,  at  the  first  glance,  seemed  beaming  with  intelli- 
gence;  but ,  upon  inspection,  betrayed  an  unsettled  eX"^ 
pression,  such  as  might  pertain  to  an  apprehensive  or 
disordered  mind.     But  the  most  striking  peculiarity  in  the 
monk's  appearance,  as  he  sat  with  his  cowl  thrown  back 
to  enjoy  the  evening  air,  was  the  remarkable  contrast  be- 
tween a  face  decidedly  youthful,  and  hair  that  exhibited 
the  grey  of  sixty  winters. «     An  effect  was  thus  produced 
similar  to  that  observed  on  the  stage,  when  a  juvenile  per- 
former is  invested  with  one  of  the  heavy  powdered  wigs 
of  the  last  century.     It  was  as  if  youth  and  age  were 
miraculously  conjoined  in  one  person.     The  adolescent 
play  of  the  mouth,  the  freshness  of  the  complexion,  and 
the  careless  air,  bespoke  early  manhood,  and  were  in 
startling  contradiction  to  the  thick  locks  blanched  almost 
to  snowy  whiteness.     The  friar  noticed  my  gaze  o£  curi- 
osity, and  advancing  towards  me  with  a  good-natured 
courtesy,  proffered  the  curious  volume  for  my  inspection; 
It  was  truly  a  feast  for  a  connoisseur  in  black-letter 
and  primitive  engraving»^— one  of  those  parchment-bound 
church  chronicles  which  are  sometimes  met  with  in  Italy, 
filled  with  the  most  grotesque  representations  of  saints 
and  devils.     The  Capuchin  it  appeared,  was  an  amateur 
in  such  lore  ;  and  this  his  last  prize,  had  just  been  bought 
of  a  broker  in  similar  matters,  who  had  long  watched  for 
him  on  the  promenade  as  a  sure  purchaser^  of  the  worm- 
eaten  relic.     Most  patiently  did  he  initiate  me  into  the 
Mysteries  of  the  volume,  apparently  delighted  to  find  so 
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atteuti  ve  an  auditor.     I  observed  that  it  was  as  an  antiqui  ty, 
and  especially  on  account  of  the  pictures,  that  he  prized 
the  book  ;  and  my  wonder  was  increased  by  the  general 
knowledge  and  worldly  wisdom  displayed  by  this  member 
of  a, brotherhood  noted  for  their  ignorance.     Perhaps  he 
interpreted  my  curiosity  aright,  for  when  we  had  turned 
over  t)ie  last  leaf,  he  proposed  an  adjourritnent  to  his  con- 
vent, that  I  might  view  his-  collection  of  ancient  tomes, 
an  invitation  I  was  not  slow  to  accept     His  cell  was^at 
the  corner  of  the  monastery,  and  commanded  a  fine  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the 
river  and  city  on  the  other.     It  was  neatly  furnished,  and 
not  without  ornament.     He  pointed  out  several   book- 
shelvesi  and  evidently  enjoyed  the  surprise  with  which  I 
read  the  titles  of   works  usually  found  in   the  libraries 
of  men  of  taste,  but  seldom  known  in  the  dormitory  of  the 
priest.     At  length,  he  raised  them  en  masae^  and  what  I 
had  deemed  a  little  library,  proved  but  an  ingenious  imita- 
tion.    Beneath  the  painted  boards  was  disclosed  the  veri- 
table collection  of  the  poor  Capuchin— a  few  vellum- 
bound  volumes,  chiefly  refering  to  the  theology  of  his 
sect.     I  was  not  a  little  interested  in  the  quiet  humor  thus 
displayed  by  this  singular  brother  of  a  gloomy  fraternity. 
His  cheerful  eye  was  at  variance  with  the  dark,  rough 
robe,  and  coarse  rope  which  bound  hinri.     His  little  room 
was  furnished  with  a  view  to  the  enjoyment  ot  the  occu- 
pant; and,  judging  by  the  fine  old  Malaga  with  which  he 
entertained  me,  not  without  the  means  of  indulgence.      I 
oould  not  but  fancy  the  feelings  which  must  sometimes 
visit  him  as  he  gazed  from  his  secluded  nook  upon  the 
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world  he  had  renounced.  When,  at  tiawn,  he  has  aeen 
one  of  the  iQany  equipages  start  from  the  adjacent  square, 
bearing  hearts  intent  uppn  re-union  with  the  loved  in  the 
place  of  its  destination,  or  youthful  ^spirits  eager  for  ^ 
excitement  ai^d  adventure  of  a  distant  tour,  has  he  not 
sighed  for  a  share  in  the  blessed  ministry  of  the  affections, 
or  panted  to  throw  himself  into  a  more  expanded  sphere 
of  experience?  or,  if  sincerely  deeming  all  earthly  friend- 
ship vain,  and  all  knowledge  of  the  world  unholy,  in  mu- 
sing at  sunset  over  the  richness,  the  silent  and  varying 
beauty  of  that  lovely  landscape,  has  he  not  momently 
caught  ti).e  inspiration  of  nature's  .freedom,  and  felt  that 
the  breezes  of  heaven  are  not  less  chainless,  by  Heaven's 
ordination,  than  the  spirit  within  him?  The  Capuchin 
understood  aiad  interrupted  my  reverie. 

^<  Signer,"  said  he,  <<  I  perceive  you  are  surprised  at 
the  obvious  want  of  harmony  )>etween  my  character  and 
my  destiny.  You.  think  the  friar's  garb  does  not  altogeth- 
er become  me.  and  wonder  how  it  is  that  so  vouthful  a 
brow  should  be  shaded  by  hoary  locks.  I  will  endeavor 
to  explain  the  apparent  anomaly,  if  you  are  disposed  to 
listen  to  a  brief  recital.  A  Corsican  by  birth,  I  reached 
the  age  of  sixteen  without  clearly  understanding  the  word- 
responsibility.  My  life  had  flown  on  beneath  the  paternal 
roof,  unmarked  by  vicissitude,  unembittered  by  sorrow. 
My  education  was  intended  to  prepare  me  for  a  naval  life, 
and,  as  far  as  theoretical  knowledge  is  important,  perhaps 
it  was  not  valueless.  I  had  acquired,  too,  some  dexterity 
in  the  management  of  such  small  qraflt  as  ply  about  the 
Mediterranean  coast.     But  no  duty  had  ever  been  im- 
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posed  upon  me,  which  my  owd  lodiDalion  had  not  sag- 
gested ;   and  if  at  times,  I  was  deep  in  mathematical 
studies,  or  intent  upon  displaying  my  nautical  skiU  when 
a  storm  had  lashed  our  bay  into  a  ff>ani,  it  was  my  native 
love  of  excitement  rather  than  any  settled  principle  of  ac- 
tion, which  prompted  my  exertions.     I  was  regarded  as  a 
spoiled  child,  and  the  rebukes  to  which  I  was,  in  conse- 
quence, subjected,  aroused  my  indignation  more  deeply 
than  corporeal  punishment  oHen  does  that  of  less  ardent 
beings.     On  one  occasion,  when  smarting  inwardly  from 
a  taunting  reproach  my  father  had  bestowed,  I  suddenly 
resolved  to  flee,  if  it  were  only  to  prove  that  I  could  de- 
pend upon  myself,  and  be  indeed  a  man.     Such  resolu- 
tions doubtless  abound  at  that  age,  and  are  not  uufre- 
quently  acted  upon.     With  a  few  louis-d'ors  in  my  purse, 
I  embarked  for  Marseilles,  and  aAer  a  few  weeks'  stay  in 
that  city,  found  myself  without  money  or  friends,  and  pre- 
vented by  pride  from  revealing  myself  or  my  situation  to 
any  one.     Want,  however,  was  fast  undermining  my  re. 
solution  ;  and  one  bright  morning  I  walked  towards  the 
quay,  hoping  to  discover  someCorsican  captain  who  would 
convey  me  home.     As  I  stood  near  one  of  the  docks, 
glancing  over  the  shipping,  I  observed  a  man  whose  vest- 
ments  were  those  of  a  dandy  mariner,  rapidly  pacing  the 
wharf.     His  keen  gaze  sofin  fell  upon  my  person,  and,  at 
the  next  turn  in  his  promenade,  he  abruptly  clapped  me 
on  the  shoulder,  and,  pointing  to  a  neat  brig  with  Sardin- 
ian colors  in  the  offin^r,  asked  my  opinion  of  her  build 
and  appearance.     As  I  had  been  an  observer  of  vessels 
ftom  early  boyhood,  I  answered  him  with  frankness,  intro- 
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dqcing  some  technical  phrases,  which  seemed  to  convince 
him  that  I  was  no  novice  in  such  matters.  When  I  had 
concluded ;  ^  m3rlad,'  said  he,  *  I  am  the  supercargo  of  that 
craft.  Ask  no  questions,  navigate  her  to  Corsica, 
and  this  is  your's,'  shaking  a  purse  before  mj  eyes. 
Without  hesitation  I  accepted  the  proposal.  Mindful  of 
my  immediate  necessities,  and  elated  at  the  idea  of  en- 
tering our  harbor  Uie  recognised  commander  of  so  fine  a 
vessel,  I  hai»ished  all  doubts  of  my  capacity,  trusted  to  for« 
tune  to  carry  me  safely  through  the  enterprise,  and  spring- 
ing with  alacrity  after  the  supercargo,  into  a  boat,  soon 
stood  with  all  the  pride  of  youth  mantling  in  my  cheek, 
upon  the  quarter  deck  of  the  Mafia  Teresa.  Several 
Jews  were  clustered  about  the  mainmast,  awaiting  our 
arrival  ta  secure  their  passage.  They  offered  to  make 
up  what  was  deficient  in  the  cargo,  by  shipping  several 
cases  of  Uquettrs,  and  agreeing  to  pay  liberally,  the  bar- 
gain  was  soon  dosed.  It  was  arranged  that  we  should 
sail  at  sunset ;  and  leaving  the  supercargo  at  his  desk  in 
the  cabin,  I  hastened  on  shore  to  atone  for  my  recent  ab- 
stinence. The  commencement  of  our  voyage  was  highly 
prosperous.  After  several  'days,  having  been  blest  with 
clear  weather,  and  favorable,  though  light  breezes,  I  be- 
gan to  congratulate  myself  upon  my  success,  when,  one 
afternoon,  there  appeared  along  the  horizon,  indubitable 
tokens  of  a  coming  storm.  I  knew  not  precisely  where 
we  were,  though  I  had  concealed  my  doubts  on  the  subject; 
and  as  night  approached,  a  strange  feeling  of  melancholy 
came  over  me.  I  leaned  over  the  bulwarks,  watching  the 
ominous  masses  of  clouds,  and  listening  to  the  heavy  and  - 
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•olemn  swell  of  the  sea.  All  at  once,  a  sense  of  die  to- 
spousibiiity  I  was  unde^began  to  oppress  me.  Micgir- 
ings  crowded  upon  mj  hitherto  resolute  mind;  and,  at 
length,  a  presentiment  of  evil  took  entire  possession  of 
my  fancy.  Inexperienced,  and  prevented  by  false  pride 
from  exposing  my  fears,  I  bitterly  repented  of  the  task  I 
had  undertaken.  I  felt,  however,  diat  it  was  now  too  late 
to  retreat,  and  observing  an  old  sailor  casting  an  eye  of 
curiosity  npon  my  anxious  countenance,  I  suddenly  de- 
termined at  all  hazards,  to  maintain  the  character  1  had  as- 
sumed. The  wind  increasing,  before'dark  every  thing  was 
snug  on  board,  and  at  midnight  it  blew  a  tempest  The 
brig,  heavily  laden  as  she  was,  ploughed  wearily  through 
the  waves,  every  timber  creaking  as  she  flew  before  the 
wind.  Sometimes  it  seemed  impossible  she  should  rise 
after  a  plunge  so  convulsive,  and  a  pause  so  awful.  My 
heart  beat  with  agonizing  suspense,  till  I  felt  the  quivering 
fabric  slowly  liAed  again  on  the  billow,  to  dive  once  more 
madly  on  her  way.  The  mast  fell  with  an  awful  crash, 
and,  for  a  second,  the  crew  stood  astounded,  as  if  the  ves- 
sel herself  had  burst  asunder ;  but,  when  the  extent  of  the 
mischief  was  discovered,  they  worked  on  assiduously  as 
before.-  We  were  scudding  under  a  reefed  jib,  and  I 
stood  braced  against  the  companion-way,  awaiting,  with 
mingled  feelings  of  awe,  perplexity,  and  hope,  the  crisis 
of  the  storm.  £ncouraged  by  the  flrni  bearing  of  our 
gallant  bark,  I  began  to  think  all  would  eventuate  happily, 
when  a  flash  of  lightning  revealed  to  me  the  old  mariner 
on  his  knees  by  the  forecastle,  the  other  sailors  standing 
in  terror  and  dismay  about  him,  and  the  Jews  huddled  to* 
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gether  apart,  regarding  them  with  looks  of  fear,  which 
even  the  raging  elements  seemed  not  to  divert.     At  the 
same  moment  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur  filled  the  atmos- 
phere.    Conceiving  a  thunderbolt  had  struck  the  brig, 
and  scarce  knowing  what  I  did,.  I  rushed  forward,  and 
seizing  the  foremost  Jew  with  a  savage  grasp,  *  base  Is- 
raelite !'  cried  I,   *  are  you  the  Jonah  V    Trembling,  he 
sunk  upon  his  knees,  and  implored  me  for  the  love  of 
Abraham,  to  spare  his  life,  confessing  they  had  stowed 
a  quantity  of  aqua  fortis  in  the  hold.     The  mystery  was 
explained.     The  jars  of  sulphuric  acid  had  broken  in  Ae 
heavings  of  the  vessel,  and  their    contents  mingling 
with  the  silks  and  woollen  stuffs,  produced  combustion. 
The  sailors  already  abandoned  themselves  to  despair.     la 
vain  I  ordered,  supplicated  and  reviled.     They  lay  in  su. 
pine  misery,  calling  upon  the  Virgin,  and  giving  them* 
selves  up  as  lost     O  the  excitement  of  that  hour !     Tears 
appeared  concentrated  in  moments.     I  seemed  endowed 
with  an  almost  supern^atural  energy,  and  firmly  resolved 
to  (Stretch  every  nerve  and  sinew  for  preservation.     With 
no  assistance  but  that  of  the  cabin  boy,  who  alone  listened 
to   my  orders,  I  threw  off  the  hatches.     A  tremendous 
cloud  of  steam  rolled  up  in  thick  volumes.     Half  suffo- 
cated, we  proceeded  to  throw  boxes  and  bales  into  the  sea  ; 
saturated  with  the   acid,  they  fumed  and  hissed  as  they 
struck  the  water.     Our  hands  and  clothes  were  soon  ter- 
ribly scorched;  yet  with  breathless  haste  we  toiled  on, 
white  the  lightning  flashed  with  two-fold  vividness,  and 
the  gale  raged  with  unabated  fury.     The  sailors  finally 
came  to  our  aid ;  and  after  many  hours  of  incessant  ex-^ 
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•riioOi  the  traeec  of  ^re  were 
bausted  on  the  deck*  TW  dviBcs  ra  lAaeaae,  and  as 
wo  lay,  still  tOMed  bj  tke  teaapesi,  a  aew  asd  korxible 
fear  entered  our  mioda.  We  apfirebeaded  tkat  we  were 
drifting  towards  the  Barbarj  cosat,  and  sboul^d  be  thrown 
on  shore  only  to  be  cmeDj  mordcred.  The  horrors  of 
such  a  fate  we  could  too  easilj  imagine,  and  with  tortu- 
ri ng  anxiety,  awaited  the  dawn«  It  was  then  thai  I  rowed, 
if  my  life  was  spared,  to  dedicate  it  to  St.  Francis.  The 
horrible  scene  of  that  night  had  rerolutionized  my  nature. 
X^e  danger  passed  like  a  hot  iron  orer  my  sooL  My 
previous  life  had  been  a  pastime.  This  first  adreatore  was 
replati^ith  the  terrible,  and  its  awful  excitement  pen^ra- 
tad  fiy  heart.  An  age  seemed  to  ezhaost  itself  in  every 
passing  moment  of  our  painful  vigiL  We  gazed  in  silent 
suspense  towards  the  east  There  an  ebon  mass  of  va- 
por bung,  like  a  wall  of  black  marble.  At  length,  a  short, 
doopi  crimson  gush,  glowed  through  its  edge.  Slowly  the 
suu  arosoi  and  displayed  to  our  astonished  and  gladdened 
•yos  the  flirthest  point  of  Sardinia.  How  we  entered 
iho  harbor  unpiloted,  was  a  mystery  to  us  as  well  as  the 
hospitable  inhabitants.  From  the  vessel  we  hurried  to 
tho  churchi  to  render  thanks  to  the  Virgin  for  our  deliver- 
ance. I  threw  my  cap  upon  the  pavement,  and  knelt  at 
the  first  shrino.  My  companions  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  suvprUo.  Tho  iutouse  care  and  apprehension  of  that 
uight  of  terrorsi  had  sprinkled  the  snow  of  age  amid  my 
UKs  ufjet." 
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'*  With  light  heart  the  poor  fisher  moors  his  bott. 
And  watches  from  the  shore  the  lofty  ship 
Stranded  amid  the  storm.'* 

WaUensi(^n. 

Th£  ancient  Via  Emilia  is  still  designated  by.jan  ex. 
cellent  road  which  crosses  Romagna^  in  the  direction  of 
the  Adriatic.  It  traverses  an  extensive  tract  of  fertile 
land,  chiefly  laid  oat  in  vineyards.  As  we  passed  through 
this  rich  and  level  country,  the  occasional  a|^earance  of 
a  team  drawn  by  a  pair  of  beautiful  grey  oxen  and  load- 
ed with  a  reeking  butt  of  new  wine,  proclaimed  that  it 
was  the  s^mon  of  vintage.  But  autumn  was  not  less  pleas- 
ingly indicated,  by  the  clusters  of  purple  grapes  suspended 
from  cane-poles  at  almost  every  cottage-window,  and  by 
the  yellow  and  crimson  leaves  of  the^vines,  that  waved 
gorgeously  in  the  sun  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  like 
garlands  with  which  departing  summer  had  decorated  the 
fields  in  commemoration  of  the  rich  harvest  she  had 
yielded.  The  single  companion  who  shared  with  me  the 
open  carrriage  so  well  adapted  for  such  a  jaunt,  was  a 
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krge  laiKied  proprietor  io  the  neigliboriog  diatrict,  and, 
Wing  quite  iamiJiar  with  ererj  nook  and  feetore  of  the 
aorroanding  countrjy  he  endeairored  to  amuse  me  by 
pointing  out  all  objects  of  interest  with  which  we  came 
in  view.     Here  was  a  little  chapel  under  whose  walla  a 
notorious  thief  concealed  an  immense  treasure,  and  when 
the  term  of  his  imprisonment  had  expired,  returned  and 
disinterred  it.     There  was  the  DeriVs  bridge,  so  caUed 
because  it  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  a  single  night 
This  veteran  beggar,  distinguished  from  the  mendicant 
group  of  the  village  by  the  erect  air  of  his  emaciated 
figure,  was  a  soldier  under  Napoleon,  and  has  now  roam- 
ed back  to  bis  native  town,  to  live  on  the  casual  alms  of 
the  passing  traveller ;  while  that  stout  and  weU-clad  man 
who  succeeded,  with  the  loss  of  a  thumb,  in  arresting  a 
formidable  bandit,  is  living  snugly  on  a  pension.     The 
shallow  stream  over  which  we  are  now  passing  is  believed 
to  be  the  Rubicon.    Yon  gay  contcuUna  with  large  silver 
ear-rings,  whose  laugh  we  hear  from  the  chaise  behind,  is 
a  bride  on  her  way  from  church ;  and  that  white  and 
flower-decked  crib  which  a  peasant  is  carrying  into  his 
cottagC)  is  the  bier  of  a  child.     It  was  only  at  long  inter, 
vals  that  the  agreeable  though  monotonous  scenery  was 
varied  to  the  view,,  and  within  the  precincts  of  the  towns 
scarcely  a  single  pleasing  object  could  the  eye  detect,  to 
counteract  the  too  obvious  evidences  of  human  misery. 
In  all  the  Papal  villages,  indeed,  the  same  scene  is  pre- 
sented.    At  every  gate  the  traveller  is  dunned  for  his 
passport  by  an  Austrian  guard,  whose  mustaches  and  cold 
northern  visage  are  as  out  of  place  in  so  sunny  a  region^ 
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as  would  be  an  oraoge-groYe  amid  tbe  sands  of  Cape 
Cody  or  annoyed  hy  the  wretched  inheritor  of  one  of 
the  noblest  of  ancient  titles-^-a  Rooian  soldier,  clad  in  a 
loose,  brown,  shaggy  coat,  who  afler  keeping  him  an  hoar 
to  spell  out  credentials  which  have  been  read  a  score  of 
times  since  he  entered  the  territory,  has  the  effrontery  to 
ask  for  a  few  biocchi  to  drink  his  health  at  the  nearest 
wine-shop.  Whetl,  at  length,  one  is  allowed  to  emter  and 
hurry  through  the  dark,  muddy  streets,  no  sign  of  enter* 
prize  meets  the  ^ze,  but  a  barber's  basin  dangling  from 
some  doorway,  a  crowd  collected  around  ardealer  in  vege- 
tables, or,  if  it  be  a  fesia^  a  company  of  strolling  ctrcus- 
riders,  decked  out  in  tawdry  fioery,  cantering  round  to 
collect  an  audience  for  the  evening.  No  activity  i9 
manifested,  except  by  the  wUurini  who  run  after  the  car* 
riage,  vociferating  for  employment,  and  the  paupers  who 
collect  in  a  dense  crowd  to  impede  its  progress.  In  tKe 
midst  of  such  tokens  of  degradation,  planted  in  the  centre 
the  square,  rises  a  statue  ^f  some  pope  or  archbishop  in 
bronze  or  marbte,  with  tall  mitre  and  outstretched  arm  ; 
and,  as  if  to  demonstrate  the  imbecility  of  the  weakest 
and  most  ojppressive  of  Italian  governments,  around  the 
very  pedestal  are  grouped  more  improvidents  than  would 
fill  a  hospital,  and  idle,  reckless  characters  enough  to  cor- 
rupt an  entire  community.  There  is  something  peculiar- 
ly provoking  in  the  appearance  of  these  ugly,  graceless 
statues,  which  are  so  ostentatiously  stuck  up  in  every 
town  throughout  the  Pontifical  states — the  emblem  of  a 
ruinous  and  draining  system,  which  has  reduced  these 
naturallj  fertile  localities  to  their  present  wretchedness, 
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towering,  aa  it  were,  abore  the  mifery  it  has  occasioned. 
The  inclined  head,  and  arm  extended  as  if  in  the  act  of 
blessing,  is  a  benignant,  humble  posture,  in  ridiculous 
contrast  to  the  surly  soldiery  and  countless  mendicants, 
who  seem  to  constitute  the  legitimate  subjects  of  Papal 
favor.  Rimini  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  these  ap- 
pendages to  the  Roman  states,  and  boasts  of  a  few  an- 
tiquities, with  which  the  traveller  can*  beguile  an  hourj 
while  some  of  the  excellent  fish  from  the  adjacent  bay,  are 
preparing  for  his  supper.  Uppn  the  principal  piazza,  a 
large  palace,  which  presents  nothing  without  but  a  broad 
front  of  mutilated  brick-work,  and  within  is  newly  fitted 
up  in  modern  style,  is  pointed  out  as  the  former  dwelling 
of  Francesca  di  Rimini,  whose  singularly  melancholy  story 
<  constitutes  the  most  beautiful  episode  of  Dante^s  Inferno, 

^1      i  has  been  dramatized  by  Silvio  Pellico,  and  forms  the  sub- 

ject  of  one  of  Leigh  Hnnt's  most  graphic  poems.  If  the 
visitor  endeavors  to  recall  to liis  mind  the  knightly  splen- 
dor which,  at  that  epoch,  the  scene  before  him  presented, 
and  a  strain  of  martial  music  swell  upon  the  air  as  if  to 
aid  his  fancy,  the  illusion  is  quickly  dispelled  when,  in- 
stead of  a  company  of  gallant  courtiers,  an  Austrian  re- 
giment m  plain  uniform  winds  in  view,  marching  from 
the  parade  ground  to  their  quarters.  On  a  fiuQ  October 
morning,  I  resolved  to  escape  awhile  from  scenes  thus 
darkened  by  despotism,  and  make  an  excursion  to  a  spot 
still  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  freedom.  The  approach 
to  San  Mariuo  is  through  a  pleasant  and  fertile  country, 
and  a  small  bridge  indicates  the  line  which  divides  the 
republican   territory  from  Rimini.     Afier  crossing  this 
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boundary,  the  road  becomes  moreiiilty,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  surrounding  fields  more  vartegatedy  displaying  nu- 
merous small  oaks  and  elms,  clumps  of  olive  trees,  and 
patches  of  yellow  cane.  In  many  spots,  well- clad  and 
hardy  .looking  women  were  breaking  the  glebes  in  the 
newly-ploughed  land,  to  prepare  it  for  iiie  reception  of 
grain  or  vines.  Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than 
the  site  of  the  town.  It  is  built  upon  the  summit  of  a 
hill  which  presents  an  almost  perpendicular  cliff  to  the  ap- 
proaching traveller,  the  rocky  &ce  of  which  is  relieved  by 
a  grove  of  chesnuts  whose  autumn-tinted  leaves  waved  in 
umbrageous  masses  among  the  grey  stones.  As  we 
draw  near,  it  struck  me  as  a  most  appropriate  eyry  for  the 
<*  mountain  nymph,  sweet  liberty."  The  very  air  seem- 
ed instinct  with  freedom,  and  every  step  along  the  wind- 
ing ro^d  to  bring  us  to  a  region  of  more  elevated  and 
bracing  influences.  As  we  thus  approach,  let  us  trace 
the  history  of  a  spot  which,  amid  the  countless  vicissi- 
tudes  that  involved  in  ruin  every  other  community  in 
Italy,  preserved  through  so  many  centuries,  the  name  and 
privileges  of  a  republic. 

The  remarkable  mountain  upon  which  the  town  of  San 
Marino  is  built,  was  anciently  called  Titauo,  perhaps  in 
reference  to  certain  gigantic  bones  fouiid  buried  there, 
but  more  probably  in  allusion  to  its  isolated  position 
as  if  thrown  on  the  plain  by.  one  the  fabulous  giants 
of  antiquity.  It  retained  this  primitive  appellation  until 
the  ninth  century.  On  one  side,  it  presents  a  beautiful 
line  of  hills  rising  in  picturesque  gradation,  and  on  the 
other,  a  dissevered  cliff  surmounted  by  an  abrupt  wall  of 
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rock.  The  soil  it  ai|;illaceoiM  and  abounda  in  atilphur, 
petrified  shells  and  valuable  mineral  springs,  some  of 
which  enjoy  considerable  celebrity  for  their  sanative  quali. 
ties  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  districts. 
This  spot  thus  favored  by  nature,  might  have  remained 
unknown  to  fame,  had  not  a  certain  Dalmatian  by  the 
name  of  Marino,  a  lapidary,  come  to  Rimini,  and  having 
occasion  to  visit  Titano,  where  he  discovered  abundant 
materials  for  his  art,  found  it  no  less  adapted  to  afford  a 
retreat  from  persecution  and  a  fit  retirement  for  a  tranquil, 
free,  and  religious  life.  Favored  by  the  archbishop  of 
Rimini,  he  established  himself  on  the  mountain,  and  was 
resorted  to  on  account  of  his  benevolence  and  piety,  till 
the  number  of  the  faithful  who  became  attached  to  the 
place  induced  the  formation  of  a  settlement  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a  church.  Marino  was  believed  to  work  miracles, 
and  soon  became  renowned.  By  the  eleventh  century, 
agreeable  to  the  universal  system  of  defensive  structures 
forming  throughout  Italy,  the  republic  was  in  a  measure 
fortified  by  the  rearing  of  a  castle.  The  zeal  of  the  people 
in  effecting  this  object  is  no  small  evidence  of  their  at- 
tachment to  freedom,  which  is  not  less  signally  indicated 
by  the  remarkable  and  at  that  period  unique  inscription 
placed  upon  their  church — divo.  marino.  patroko.  et 
LIBBRTATI9  AucTORi.  During  the  succeeding  age,  in 
consequence  of  the  increasing  population,  the  iiihabitants 
of  II  Castello,  as  the  summit  was  called,  divided,  a  por- 
tion descending  to  the  first  table  land  now  called  II  Borgo. 
About  this  time,  rose  into  power  some  of  those  mighty 
families  who  so  long  and'  fiercely  tyrannized  over  Italy. 
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From  its  very  infancy,  the  republic  was  surrounded  by 
these  despotic  rivals,  especially  the  F^Hreschi,  Malatesti 
and  Faggiuoliy  and,  although  frequently  involved  in 
the  most  trying  dilemmas,  preserved  its  love  of  liberty 
and  its  actual  independence.  In  the  twelfth  century,  when 
the  warfare  between  the  adherents  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
Pope,  convulsed  the  Italian  states,  although  San  Marino 
was  in  a  much  happier  condition  to  enjoy  the  benefits  for 
which  some  contended  in  the  struggle,  it  was  long  before 
the  demon  of  faction  invaded  the  peaceful  precincts  of 
the  republic.  The  archbishop  Ugolino  gave  the  spirit  of 
party,  birth..  He  was  a  violent  Ghibelline.  His  ardor  in 
the  cause  attached  many  to  him,  and  when  the  people 
subsequently  purchased  of  the  neighboring  barons  land  to 
accommodate  their  increasing  population,  he  succeeded 
by  means  of  priestly  influence,  in  becoming  a  distinct 
party  in  the  contract,  evidently  with  a  view  to  obtain 
some  feudal  authority  and  join'temporal  to  spiritual  power. 
Thesame  attempt  was  made,  on  a  similar  occasion,  by  his 
successor.  The  inhabitants  were  well  identified  with  the 
Ghibelline  party,  and  when  it  was  overthrown  in  Ro- 
magna,  afforded  a  secure  asylum  to  its  members  and  most 
illustrious  leader  in  that  region.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  century,  while  Hildebrand  reigned,  Teodorico,  the 
bishop,  proceeded  ta  levy  certain  church  tributes  upon  all 
the  provinces,  including  San  Marino.  Upon  the  repub- 
licans asserting  their  independence,  an  examination  of 
their  claims  to  the  distinction  resulted  in  his  withdrawing 
the  demand,  and  acknowledging  by  a  public  decree,  the 
entire  liberty  of  the  republic.     This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
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recorded  testimonies  to  the  original  liberty  of  San  Marino, 
and  is  the  more  remarkable  from  having  occurred  at  a 
period  ^en  the  authority  of  the  church  was  so  profound- 
edly  reverenced,  and  her  officers  so  unwearied  and  impor- 
tunate in  their  exactions.  *  A  like  attempt  to  impose  taxes 
Wis  made  soon  after  by  the  neighboring  podestaaj  and 
upon  a  similar  refusal  being  returned  by  the  republic,  the 
subject  was  referred  to  a  solemn  trial,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  times.  At  this  examination,  it  appears 
that  not  only  were  the  facts  of  their^history  questioned, 
but  the  leading  men  catechized  even  upon  the  metaphysical 
basis  of  their  rights,  being  asked  '<  what  is  liberty  ?"  and 
sundry  other  abstract  problems  ^  but  their  historian,  with 
characteristic  partiality  perhaps,  declares  that  the  honest 
republicans  were  not  in  the  least  puzzled  or  confounded, 
but  exhibited  an  extraordinary  strength  and  clearness  of 
purpose,  as  well  as  a  singular  unanimity  of  feeling,  on 
this  memorable  occasion.  The  result,  however,  was  a 
declaration  against  them,  and  a  formal  assertion  of  the 
right  to  tax  on  the  part  of  the  church  and  other  authorities. 
Whether  this  right  was  ever  enforced  is  very  doubtful,  but 
from  the  endeavor  never  being  repeated,  the  inference  is 
that  the  parties  either  from  respect  to  the  people  or  from 
motives  of  policy,  were  content  with  merely  assorting 
their  claims.  The  simple  majesty  of  its  political  charac- 
ter seems  to  have  proved  remarkably  efficacious,  even  at 
^is  early  period,  in  securing  for  San  Marino  a  degree  of 
consideration  wholly  disproportionate  to  its  diminutive 
size. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  supreme  magis- 
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Irate's  title  of  Consul  was  changed  to  ihat  of  Captain  or 
Defender,  and  because  of  the  abuse  of  the  latter  iu  Italy, 
the  former  was  ultimately  alone  retaihed.  Akthis  pe- 
riod commenced  a  series  of  difficulties  with  Rimini,  in- 
duced by  clashing  interests  and  rival  jealousies.  The 
annalist  of  die  epoch  is  at  great  paius  to  show,  that  the 
connection  between  the  various  powerful  families  of  (he 
neighboring  territory  and  the  republic,  was  simply  a  mu- 
tual league  implying  no  subjection.  This  assertion  is 
confirmed  by  the  singular  fidelity  manifested  by  the 
people  towards  friendly  barona.  The  threat  of  excommu- 
nication failed  to  make  them  abandon. a  certain  feudal 
lord,  who  fled  to  their  citadel  to  escape  the  vengeance  of 
Pope  John.  It  is  proved  also,  by  several  existing  docu- 
ments, that  their  relations  with  the  Feltreschi  and  other 
distinguished  families  who  have  been  supposed  to  have 
exercised  feudal  authority  over  San  Marino,  were  merely 
tiiose  of  friendly  alliance.  Thus  they  appear  to  have 
been  wholly  exempt  from  temporal  dominion,  and  as  to 
spiritual,  the  assumption  of  cardinal  Andrimini,  in  i:)68, 
was  withdrawn  by  solemn  decree,  and  the  bishop  obliged 
to  disclaim  publicly  any  intention  of  seeking  authority. 
Soon  after,  a  more  insidious  enemy  to  the  republic  arose 
in  one  of  its  own  citizens,^^  Giacomo  Pelizzaro,  who  ]ilot- 
ted  with  the  Podesta  of  Brescia  and  the  archbishop  of 
Montefeltre,  to  deliver  San  Marino  into  their  hands. 
His  plan  was  happily  discovered  before  its  execution. 
He  confessed  and  suffered  death  as  a  traitor. 

During  the  succeeding  era  of  private  and  bloody  feud«, 
San  Marino,  aUied  to  Count  Guide,  was  more  fortunate 
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than  the  rest  of  Italy  in  escaping  the  dangers  of  this  and 
other  alliances,  by  means  of  which,  treachery  or  the  exi- 
gencies df  the  titles  could  have  so  easily  procured  the  re- 
public's ruin.     A  war  with  Sigismondi  Pandolfo,  Signore 
of  Rimini,  ended  in  his  downfall  and  an  increase  of  their 
territory,  attested  to  them  in  1463.     Now,.too,  we  find 
the  alliance  of  the  little  state  sought  by  the  larger  and  su- 
perior principalities  of  Italy,  a  fact  only  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  reputation  it  enjoyed  for  the  character  of  its 
institutions.    In  1491,  during  one  of  those  fitful  intervals 
of  peace  which  occasionally  blessed  that  age  of  war  and 
turbulence,  among  the  meliorations  of  the  civil  code,  we 
find  statutes  enforcing  the  immediate  payment  of  public 
debts,  the  proclamation  of  criminal  sentences,  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  captains  to  procure  as  far  as  possible  treaties 
of  peace  and  good  fellowship,  and  prohibiting  the  flogging 
of  children  under  four  years  of  age.     At  this  time,  some 
of  the  warriors  from  San  Marino  gained  much  renown  in 
the  battles  jof  the  age,  and  several  men  of  distinguished 
talents  arose,  among  whom  were  two  of  the  earliest  com. 
mentators  of  Dante.     The  republic  appears  to  have  been 
singularly  favored  in  her  diplomatic  agents.     Her  ambas- 
sadors  were  most  wisely  selected,  and  to  the  firmness 
andVisdom  which  marked  their  proceedings  is  to  be  as- 
cribed  the  almost  miraculous  escape  of  the  state  from  em. 
broilments  with  other  powers,  and  accounts,  in  no  small 
degree,  for  the  remarkable  esteem  she  gained  in  Italy. 
A  most  dangerous  era  for  San  Marino  was  the  time  of  the 
infamous  Csesar  Borgia,  and  for   a  limited  space  she 
placed  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  Puca  del  Valea^ 
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tino.  Gontinuing,  however,  to  enjoy  the  amity  of  the  il- 
lustrious  house  of  Urbioo,  she  maiataioed  to  an  almost 
incredible  exteot,  the  favor  of  the  church,  and  afiosded  a  re. 
fuge,  oflen  at  great  risk,  to  the  many  persecuted  victims  of 
all  parties.  The  spirit  of  faction  and  the  priestly  preten- 
sions which  have  ever  been  the  bane  of  the  Italian  states, 
too  soon,  however,  induced  a  fatal  dereliction  from  the 
primitive  patriotism  and  honest  attachment  to  freedom* 
Another  cause  of  this  decline,  may  befound  in  (he  influence 
of  some  of  those  who  sought  an  asylum  within  the  limits 
of  San  Marino.  .  Refugees  from  alt  parties,  they  natural- 
ly brought  and  disseminated  much  of  the  perverse  and  ex- 
citing spirit  of  the  times,  amojig  the  less  sophisticated  in- 
babitants.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  commence- 
ment oi  the  seventeenth  century  found  the  people  more 
ozposed  than  they  had  been  to  the  sutgedion  which  the 
agents  of  the  Romish  church  so  constantly  and  insidious- 
ly endeavored  to  effect.  A.n  intriguer,  according  to  hisr 
tory,  combining  all  the  low  cunning,  ambition  and  ready 
talent  necessary  to  promote  this  object,  soon  appeared. 
Alberoni  being  legate  in  Ro magna,  nndertook  to  befriend 
certain  men  who  were  suffering  under  the  just  awards  of 
the  tribunal  of  San  Marino.  The  republic,  from  the  deep 
conviction  of  the  bad  results  produced  by  allowing  justice 
to  be  impeded  by  priestly  intervention  and  axmrnfodAiiuty 
which  custom  had  been  grossly  abused  at  that  period, 
made  rigid  enactments  against  it ;  notwithstanding  which, 
the  haughty  prelate  insisted  upon  the  privilege.  The  re- 
publicans vainly  explained  and  remonstrated  ;  yet  boldly 
maintained  their  rights.    Alberoni,  by  way  of  revenge^ 
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causoi  certain  of  their  citizens  to  be  imprisoned  In  Rimini, 
and  by  cutting  off  their  communication  with  the  surround- 
ing country  endeavored  to  produce  a  famine.  At  the 
same  time,  his  efibrts  were  unremitted  to  seduce  the  most 
ill-disposed  of  the  citizens,  and  he  succeeded  in  securing 
the  cooperation  of  many  traitorous  abettors.  Misrepre- 
senting them  to  the  Pope  and  sacred  college,  and  abusing 
the  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  pontiff,  he  artfully  in- 
duced that  ruler  to  exert  a  special  commission  in  his  fa- 
vor, atid  under  its  shield  endeavored  to  annex  San  MariuD, 
as  forfeited,  to  the  papal  territory.  ^At  length,  ever; 
thing  being  prepared  for  the  consummation  of  his  vils 
project  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  1739,  attended 
by  a  band  of  his  satellites,  he  passed  through  the  Borgo, 
and  was  even  cheered  by  some  of  the  infatuated  citizens. 
He  entered  the  sacred  temple  dedicated  to  Liberty  and 
their  Saint,  where  he  smoothed  over  with  subtle  words 
the  nefariousness  of  his  scheme  ;  and  Capitano  Giangi 
thus  acknowledged  his  concurrence :  "  AVi  di  pfimo  di 
Ottobre  givrai  fedelld  al  mio  tegitlimoprincipe  deUa  Rtpit- 
bUca  di,San  Marino;  quel  giaramento  confermo  e  eoii 
giuro."  Giuseppe  Onofri  repeated  the  same  oath  ;  hut,  Gi- 
rolaroo  Gori  using  the  words  of  the  Saviour — "let  this  cup 
pass  from  me  " —  protested  (hat  he  had  not  made  one  mark 
of  shame  upon  the  face  of  the  protecting  saint,  but  would  ever 
ex>i\ti\m  " Envita  San  Marino,  evviva  la  Liberia!"  These 
words  uttered  with  enthusiasm,  were  caught  and  repented, 
until  they  resounded  through  (he  holy  edilice,  re-awakeniog 
the  dormant  patriotism  of  the  people  and  striking  fear  into 
theheEut  of  the  usurper.     The  functions  were  abrupd? 
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closed  and  a  serene  of  disorder  ensued.  Before  Alberon! 
lefl  the  church,  he  threatened  the  rebellious  with  death. 
The  faithful  remained  to  concert  measures  for  the.  safety 
of  their  country.  Perceiving  that  an  immediate  appeal 
to  force  would  be  useless,  they  determined  to  represent  the 
case  to  the  Pope  and  calmly  await  the  result,  meantime 
using  every  means  to  reanimate  the  drooping  spirit  of 
their  feUow-citiz6ns.  Notwithstanding  the  age  and  im- 
becility of  Clement  XIL,  he  was  just  and  benevolent, 
and  upon  being  informed  of  the  facts,  indignantly  declared 
that  he  had  vested  no  authority  in  the  legate  to  attempt  ob- 
taining any  ascendancy  over  the  people  of  San  Marino, 
nor  to  interfere  with  their  rights — but  simply  to  exert  a^ 
spiritual  influence  and  protection.  To  contravene  the 
base  assumptioli  of  Alberoni,  he  despatched  Moiisignor 
Napolitano,  afterwards  Cardinal,  with  power  to  re-estaUish 
the  good  fame  of  the  papal  court,  and  secure  justice  to  the 
people.  Between  the  usurpation  of  Alberoni  and  the  re- 
stitution of  the  republic,  there  was,  however,  an  interreg- 
num of  three  months  and  a  half.  San  Marino  was  re* 
stored  on  the  fifth  of  February,  the  day  of  the  sacred  vir** 
gin  Agatha.  Shouts,  prayers,  tears  of  joy,  and  jubilee 
in  every  form,  announced  the  happy  event ;  and  the  day 
has  since  been  observed  as  a  festival.  Alberoni's  defence 
of  his  conduct  gave  rise  to  some  curious  literary  dis-i 
cussion.  The  event  redounded  to  the  improvement  of 
the  people,  operating  as  an  effectual  check  upon  the  pas- 
sion for  intrigue,  and  to  the  honor  of  Clement,  to  whom 
a  monument  was  erected  by  the  grateful  republicans. 
When  the  modern  conqueror  of  Europe  drew  near  the 
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confines  of  fhe  small  hut  honored  state,  he  respected  its 
liberties.  Receiving  most  graciously  the  ambassadors 
from  San  Marino,  in  an  elegant  address,  he  alluded  to  the 
singular  preservation  of  their  freedom,  and  promised  his 
protection  ;  at  the  same  time  offering  to  enlarge  their  pos- 
sessions, and  tendering,  as  an  indication  of  his  respect 
and  good  will,  a  present  of  two  field-pieces.  Monge,  the 
ambassador,  made  an  eloquent  reply,  gratefully  acknow- 
ledging  the  courtesy  of  Napoleon  and  applauding  his  for- 
bearance. The  people  declined  his  offers  and  present ; 
but  in  commemoration  of  the  occasion,  added  the  12th  of 
February,  1797,  as  another  joyous  anniversary,  to  the  re- 
public's calendar. 

The  original  government  was  simply  paternaL  The 
laws  sprang  from  necessity,  were  improved  by  experience, 
and^modified  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances and  wants  of  the  people.  Two  captains,  one  from 
the  signers  and  one  from  the  citizens  at  large,  are  elect- 
ed every^  six  months.  No  individual  can  be  re-elected 
oftener  than  once  in  three  years.  Thus  all  deserving  the 
honor,  serve  in  turn.  No  prejudice'  exists  with  respect 
to  age,  very  young  fnen  being  frequently  chosen  when  of 
great  promise  or  proved  worth.  It  is  only  indispensable 
that  the  captains  should  be  ivatives  of  the  republic.  The 
legislative  body  consists  of  a  council  of  seventy  and 
another  of  twelve.  A  judicial  magistrate  is  also  elected 
triennially  by  the  council.  The  state  includes  a  circuit 
of  twenty-five  miles,  and  its  present  population  is  between 

six  and  seven  thousand. 

» 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  San  Marino. 
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Tts  long  immunity  from  conquest  and  despotism  and  the 
remarkable  perpetuity  of  its  institutions,  are  doubtless 
owing,  in  no  small  measure,  to  its  insignificant  size  and 
almost  impregnable  position.  Still  the  place  cannot  but 
possess  a  singular  interest  in  the  view  of  a  pilgrim  from 
the  New  World,  especially  when  its  present  condition  is 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  more  particu* 
larly  of  the  surrounding  territory.  A  few  humble  domi- 
ciles  scattered^  along  the  lower  ridge  of  the  mountain, 
and  separated  by  a  narrow  and  rugged  street,  constitute 
<*  II  Borgo."  Thencci  ascending  by  a  circuitous  path, 
we  soon  arrived  at  a  larger  coUectioa  of  houses  which 
form  the  capital  of  the  republic.  It  differs  not  essentially 
from  similar  Italian  towns,  except  that  the  streets  are  nar- 
rower and  more  straggling*  The  new  oh\;rch,  just  com* 
pleted,  is  a  pretty  edifice  built  of  travertina^  excavated 
near  by,  after  the  design  of  Antonio  Sara.  The  twelve 
apostles  in  stucco,  placed  in  niches,  ornament  the  inte* 
rior,  and  near  the  altar  is  a  handsome  marble  statue  of 
Saint  Marino,  recently  executed  by  a  Roman  Sculptor. 
He  is  represented  holding  a  scroll,  upon  which  the  arms 
of  the  republic  (three  towers  surmounted  by  as  many  pens, 
significant  of  the  union  of  strength  and  wisdom)  are 
sculptured  in  bronze,  with  the  word  Libertas.  This 
edifice  continues  as  in  ancient  times,  the  place  of 
elections  as  well  as  of  worship.  There  is  a  little 
theatre  where  dilletanti  occasionally  perform.  I  was  at 
some  pains  to  enter  this  miniature  temple  of  Thespis, 
for  the  sake  of  standing  in  the  only  theatre  in  Italy 
exempt  from  censorship,  and  wbere»  although  the  audi^ 
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ence  is  small  and  the  spot  isolated,  free  expression  is 
given  to  any  sentiment  or  opinion  which  the  people 
choose  to  utter  or  applaud.  Crossing  a  grass-grown 
and  solitary  court  near  the  walls,  where  four  or  five 
cisterns  alone  gave  signs  of  the  vicinity  of  roan,  we 
entered  a  small  and  time-worn  building  ornamented 
by  an  old  tower  and  clock,  and  ascending  a  narrow 
flight  of  steps,  were  ushered  into  the  council-room.  A 
few  wooden  seats  scattered  over  the  brick  floor,  upon 
the  back  of  which  are  rudely  painted  the  arms  of  the  re« 
public,  surround  an  ancient  chair  covered  with  crimson 
velvet,  placed  beneath  a  canopy  of  the  same  hue.  A  mu- 
tilated  picture  of  the  Holy  Family  by  Giulio  Komano, 
and  a  bust^of  theiv  favorite  ambassador,  Antonio  HoDup- 
hrio,  are  the  only  ornaments  of  which  the  apartment 
boasts.  I  had  lingered,  but  a  day  or  two  previous,  in  the 
magnificent  halls  of  some  of  the  Bolognese  nobility,  where 
'the  silken  drapery,  rich  marbles  and  Splendid  works  of 
art,  weary  the  gaze.  But  this  plain  and  unadorned  cham- 
ber possessed  an  interest  which  their  profuse  decora- 
tions failed  to  inspire.  It  bespoke  narrower  resources 
but  a  richer  spirit.  The  presence  of  freedom  seemed  to 
hallow  every  sunbeam  that  played  upon  the  undecked 
walls.  Nor  have  mightier  principalities  disdained,  in 
our  day,  to  recognize  the  little  republic.  Among  its 
archives  are  many  communications  from  the  several  Ital- 
ian governments,  the  late  king  of  Spain,  and  the  present 
king  of  France.  Not  long  since,  a  prior  being  discover- 
ed manifesting  a  disposition  to  intrigue  beyond  his  ap- 
propriate sphere,  was  bound,  conducted  to  the  confines 
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and  banished.  Tlie  only  organized  force  is  the  militia, 
who  are  bound  to  second  the  executive  and  judicial  magis- 
trates. The  people,  however,  are  distinguished  for  their 
probity  and  peaceful  habits.  Most  of  them  are  engaged 
in  agriculture.  The  only  peculiar  trait  observable  among 
them,  is  an  inflexible  attachment  to  their  peculiar  insti- 
tutions and  an  earnest  spirit  of  freedom.  But  recently, 
an  archbishop  whose  province  of  duty  properly  embraced 
two  towns,  one  of  which  was  San  Marino,  abandoned  the 
latter  in  disgust,%becaiise  he  could  not  induce  the  people, 
on  public  ocasions,  to  salute  him  before  their  own  rulers. 
Every  half-year,  they  go  in  a  body  to  the  church,  and  d^- 
posite  their  vote  for  captains  in  a  silver  vase.  The  result 
of  the  election  is  made  known  at  evening,  and  they  ac« 
company  the  successful  candidate  home,  with  torches. 
Before  leaving  the  town,  I  ascended  to  the  old  castle* 
The  walls  command  a  most  extensive  and  beautiful  pros* 
pect,  embracing  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  a  broad  swe^ 
of  wild,  undulating  hills,  the  mountain  of  Ancona  and  the 
waters  of  the  Adriatic.  It  was  a  delightful  pastime  to  sit 
in  the  pleasant  sunshine  of  autumn,  and  gazing  from  this 
litUe  spot  of  free  earth  over  such  a  landscape,  let  the 
imagination  luxuriate  amid  the  thrilling, associations  of 
the  scene.  We  found  but  one  occupant  of  the  prison. 
The  gate  was  opened  by  a  pretty  blue-eyed  woman,  the 
wife  of  the  gaoler,  who  follows  the  trade  of  a  cobbler  in 
the  belfry  of  one  of  the  three  towers.  There  is  one  horrid 
dungeon  where  a  traitor  priest  suffered  a  long  imprison* 
ment ;  but  the  number  of  available  cells  is  only  thre&-« 
which  speaks  well  for  the  general  character  of  the  people. 
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When,  on  our  return,  we  reached  the  little  bridge  which 
divides  the  republican  territory  from  Rimini,  a  venerable 
woman  was  leaq^g  upon  the  parapet,  her  grey  hair  flutter- 
ing in  the  wind,  in  earnest  conversation  with  a  hardy 
stripling  who  stood  at  a  short  distance  from  her.     He 
was  a  political  fugitive  who  had  found  safety  within  the 
bounds  of  San  Marino,  and  she  was  his  mother  just  arri- 
ved from  a  town  in  the  vicinity  to  visit  him.     The  inci- 
dent excited  a  pleasing  train  of  reflections.     San  Marino 
has  rendered  no  small  service  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
by  sheltering  the  many  unfortunate  victims  of  unsuccess- 
ful revolution.     For  such  she  has  ever  a  welcome.     The 
pop^  has   been    obliged   to    compromise  with  the    re- 
publicans,  by  agreeing  that    refugees   from  his    terri- 
tory may  travel  unmolested  for  a  certain  period,  with  a 
passport  from  the  authorities  of  San  Marino.     This  ar 
rangement  has  been  eminently  serviceable  in  protecting 
the  persons  and  rights  of  the  liberals,  and  excited  much 
gratitude  and  respect  towards  the  state.     The  setting  sun 
gleamed  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  as  I  turned 
back  to  take  a  farewell  glimpse  of  this  little  nestling-place 
of  freedom.     I  remembered  the  contented  and   happy 
looks    of   the    peasantry,  and    recalled    the   testimony 
they   all  so   cordially  bore  to    the    superior  privileges 
they  enjoyed.     I  mused  upon  the  remarkable  preservation 
of  that  isolated  spot  amid  the  Unhappy  destinies  of  the 
land.     1  strove  to  impress  the  picturesque  locality  upon 
my  memory ;  and  pleased  my  heart  with  the  thought  that 
there  was  still  one  little  green  leaf  in  the  withered  crown 
of  Italy. 


TURIN. 


**  EmboBomed  by  the  hills,  whose  Ibmis  around 
Stand  sentinerd  with  graDdear." 

Anon. 

One  of  the  circumstances  which  gives  the  traveller  ra- 
ther painful  assurance  of  his  approach  to  the  northern 
confines  of  Italj,  is  that  he  finds  himself  once  more  en- 
sconced within  that  most  comfortless  of  all  locomotives, 
except  the  lettiga  of  Sicily, — a  Diligence.  The  strag- 
gling, untrimmed  horses,  and  harlequin-looking  postilions 
bobbing  up  and  down  most  pitifully  ;  the  constant  crack- 
ing of  the  whip,  and  the  lurching  and  shivering  of  the 
clumsy  fabric,  are-  but  the  exterior  graces  which  the 
vehicle  boasts.  At  night,  the  roof  within  is  often  hung 
with  baskets  of  provisions,  and  countless  hats  and  bon. 
nets  which  dangle  most  disturbingly  in  the  face  of  the 
sleeping  passenger ;  and  when  he  has,  at  length,  lost 
himself  in  a  pleasant  dream,  and  commenced  an  imagin- 
ary colloquy  with  some  fair  object  lefl  at  the  place  of  his 
last  sojourn,  a  sudden  jolt  pitches  him  upon  his  neighbor, 
or  an  abrupt  stoppage  of  the  ponderous  machine,  rouses 
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him  to  a  sense  of  stiffened  joints,  yawning  ostium,  and  an 
execrating  conducieur.     It   is,  however,  wel]   that   one 
leaving  the  dreamy  atmosphere  of  the  South,  should  be 
thus  initiated  into  a  more  practical  habit,  and  have  the 
radiant  mists  of  imagination  dissipated  from  his  brain. 
The  Diligence  is  an  excellent  preparatoiy  symbol  of  the 
more  utilitarian  regions  and  prosaic  localities,  towards 
which  his  pilgrimage  tends.     From  the  corner  of  one  of 
these  minature  arks— despite  the  grumbling  of  an  old  ladj 
by  my  side,  the  nap  of  whose  lap- dog  1  disturbed,  and  the 
angry  chattering  of  a  parrot,  whose  pendant  cage  was  vi. 
brating  overhead — I  succeeded,  one  afternoon,  in  with- 
drawing myself  sufficiently,  to  look  from  the  window  over 
the  surrounding  fields.     They  presented  a  broad  level 
plain,  covered  with  fresh  green  grain,  which  a  band  of 
women,  whose  heads  were  enveloped  in  red  cotton  hand- 
kerchiefs, were  assiduously  reaping.     The  air  was  still, 
and  the  sky  cloudy.     A  few  trees,  chiefly  small  poplars 
and  mulberries,  rose  here  and  there  along  the  road.     And 
yet,  meagre  as  was  the  natural  scenery,  it  was  a  spot 
abounding  in  interesh     Thirty-eight  years  before,  it  was 
the  arena  where  contending  armies  battled  for  the  posses, 
sion  of  Italy,  and  men  were  mown  down  as  the  grain,  then 
waving  over  their  graves,  fell  beneath  the  sickles  of  the 
reapers.     It  was  the  plain  of  Marengo.     Near  yonder 
plantation  of  vines,  Desaix  took  up  his  position.     Across 
these  fields  the  French  line  sti  etched  imposingly  away. 
And  when  the  Austrians  were  so  incautiously  pursuing 
their  success,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  this  now  deserted  level, 
that  Napoleon  met  his  brave  ally,  who,  rushing  forward 
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at  his  bidding,  met,  almost  immediately,  his  death. .  It 
was  hence,  too,  that  the  brave  Melas,  (hen  more  than 
eighty  years  of  age,  considering  the  day  won,  and  over- 
come with  fatigue,  retired  to  Alexandria,  only  to  hear  in 
a  few  hours,  of  his  army's  defeat.  ~  After  this  celebrated 
battle,  Turin  became  the  metropolis  of  the  French  depart* 
ment  of  the  Po,  and  fourteen  years  after  was  restored  to 
Sardinia.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  young  mind  of 
Alfieri  was  greatly  impressed  on  entering  this  city.  Its 
broad,  clean  streets  radiating  from  a  common  centre  ;  its 
airy  arcadbs  forming,  like  ihepcusag^s  of  the  French  me- 
tropolis,  most  agreeable  promenades,  and  its  cheerful  as* 
pect  may  well  captivate  a  stranger's  eye.  One  scarcdy 
realizes,  at  Turin,  that  he  is  within  the  precints  of  an  Ita- 
lian city.  There  is  a  modern  look  about « the  buildings, 
an  elegance  in  the  shops  and  caff68,  and  altogether  an  air 
of  life  and  gayety,  which  brings  Paris  forcibly  to  mind. 
Indeed,  the  proximity  of  this  capital  to  France,  neutrali- 
zes, in  no  small  degree,  its  Ausonian  characteristics* 
The  language  is  a  mixture  of  French  and  Italian ;  and 
Goldoni  found  the  taste  here  so  strong  for  the  French 
stage,  that,  during  his  visit  to  Turin,  he  composed  his  co- 
medy of  Moliere,  to  avail  himself  of  the  attraction  of  that 
author's  name.  There  are  few  finer  public  squares  in 
Europe  than  the  Piazza  del  Castello,  and  no  more 
beautiful  prospect  of  its  kind  than  that  from  the  church  of 
La  Superga,  where  the  bones  of  the  Sardinian  kings  re- 
pose. The  small  number  of  paupers,  and  the  frequent 
instances  of  manly  beauty  among  the- military  officers, 
are  peculiarly  striking.     Sometimes,  beneath  the  porches, 
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■ 

'/  t  piocession  of  nuns,  poorly  but  neatlj  clad,  is  encoun- 

tered,  with  garlands  and  tapers,  headed  bj  a  fat  priest 

^  chanting  the  burial  service*    The  neighborhood  of  the 

ff  Alps  is  disagreeably  indicated  by  the  number  of  women 

seen  in  the  streets  with  goitres.    They  come,  for  the 

I  most  part,  from  the  base  of  Mt.  Cenis  and  Susa,  where 

this  disease  is  very  common,  and  still  attributed  by  the 
common  people,  to  the  chill  the  throat  constantly  receives 
froDi  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  water.  We  are  remind- 
ed of  old  Gonzalo's  query  in  the  Tempest : — ^  Who  would 
believe  that  there  were  Mountaineers  dew-lapp'd  like 
bulls,  whose  throats  had  kanging  at  them  wallets  of 
flesh  V  Turin  is  the  coldest  city  in  Italy.  The  circum- 
adjacent  mountains  are  scarcely  ever  entirely  free  from 
snow.  As  one  looks  upon  them,  frequently  surmounted 
by  variegated  clouds,  or,  in  dull  weather,  bathed  with  the 

^  yellow  gleam  of  the  struggling  sunbeams  playing  on  their 

white  scalps,  with  here  and  there  a  dark  streak  where  the 
s^now  has  melted  away,  the  appropriateness  of  the  name  of 
this  section  of  Italy  becomes  more  apparent — pie  di 
monte — foot  of  the  mountains. 

I  found  an  unusual  number  of  priests  reading  in  the 
University  library,  and  not  a  few  peasants  seated  at  the 
reading  desks — a  note- worthy  and  pleasant  circumstance. 
It  is  interesting,  when  wandering  about  the  precincts  of 
this  institution,  to  remember  that  it  was  the  scene  of  that 
mis-education,  of  which  Alfieri  has  drawn  so  vivid  a  pic- 
ture in  his  autobiography.  It  was  here  that  so  many  of 
his  young  days  were  wasted  in  wearisome  sickness ; 
where  he  was  bribed  or  threatened  into  labors  for  his  stu- 
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pid  but  •powerful  school  mate  ;  where  he  looked  so  bug 
upoB  the  adjacent  theatre,  which  he  was  only  allowed  to 
enter  five  or  six  times  a  year,  during  carnival;  and  where 
he  suffered  so  long  from  the  tyranny  of  a  capricious  and 
pampered  valeL  In  Turin,  the  stern  tragedian  first  knew 
the  sweet  delights  of  poetry  in  his  stolen  and  secret  com- 
munion with  Ariosto  and  Metastasio.  Here  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  those  dissipated  habits  which,  he  had  the 
rare  moral  courage  to  vanquish — ^suddenly  vaulting  from 
the  low  level  of  a  life  of  pleasure,  to  the  most  determined 
and  assiduous  career  that  genius  and  industry  ever 
achieved.  Here,  too,  his  ardent  soul  first  experienced 
the  delicious  excitements  of  niusic,  horsemanship,  and 
love— those  inspiring  resources  of  his  after  years. 

The  exhibition  of  the  stranger's  passport  at  Turin,  is 
sufficient  to  introduce  him  to  the  Royal  Gallery.  It  is 
interesting  chiefly  for  its  specimens  of  the  Yandyck 
school — those  expressive  portraits  which  have  so  long 
formed  the  study  of  artists,  and  ever  charmed  that  large  por* 
tion  of  the  curious  who  delight  in  observing  the  « human 
face  divine.'  There  is  one  of  Carlo  Dolce's  most  charac- 
teristic IVIadonnas,  full  of  the  mildness,  sofl  coloring,  and 
timid  execution  which  belong  to  his  heads.  That  class 
of  woman's  admirers,  who  would  fain  make  the  standard 
of  her  attractiveness  proportionate  to  the  absence  of  any 
strong  traits,  should  collect  the  female  faces  portrayed  by 
this  artist.  A  short  time  spent  in  contemplating  such  an 
array,  would  convince  them  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
elevating  their  ideal  of  the  sex,  if  they  would  have  the 
spell  of  their  graces  perpetuated.    But  the  picture  which 
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chains  the  attention  in  this  gallery,  is  one  of  Murillo's 
master-pieces.  ^  Some  of  the  biographers  of  the  Spanish 
limner,  seem  to  lament  that  his  purpose  of  visiting  Italy 
was  never  fulfilled.  It  would  certainly  be  a  cause  of  just 
regret,  if  the  obscurity  of  his  lot  had  doomed  him  for  life, 
to  paint  nothing  but  hanners  for  exportation,  and  fruit 
pieces  for  immediate  sale  ;  but  since  scope  was  given  to 
his  genius  at  the  Escurial,  and  it  was  encouraged  to  a 
free  and  happy  development,  at  home,  we  cannot  but  deem 
it  a  happy  destiny  that  prevented  him  from  ever  leaving 
his  native  country.  There  is  no  little  error  in  the  preva- 
lent notion,  that  a  true  painter,  so  constituted  by  nature, 
is  necessarily  to  improve  by  a  vbit  to  Italy.  On  the  con- 
trary,  numerous  instances  might  be  cited,  where  such  a 
course  has  been  fatal  to  the  individuality  of  the  artist's 
style.  His  real  force  is  thereby  oAen' sacrificed  to  a  ftdse 
manner.  Servile  imitation  frequently  supersedes 
originality.  He  ponders  the  works  of  the  old  masters  too 
oAen,  only  to  adopt  certain  of  their  peculiarities,  instead 
of  being  quickened  to  put  forth  what  is  characteristic  in 
himself.  Such  has,  in  many  cases,  i>een  the  result  with 
regard  to  young  votaries  of  art  among  us,  who  after  giving 
certain  proofs  of  talent,  have  gone  abroad  only  to  bring 
home  an  improved  taste,  perhaps,  but  not  seldom  a  far 
inferior  execution.  Murillo  was  a  genuine  child  of  na- 
ture. I{fi  painted,  as  Goldsmith  wrote,,  from  individual 
inspiration.  Who  laments  that  his  style  is  not  so  elevated 
as  that  of  Raphael,  nor  so  graceful  as  that  of  Correggio  1 
If  it  were  one  or  the  other  or  both,  he  would  not  be  Mu- 
rillo.     What  we  love  in  him,  is  his  singular  truth  to 
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natare — so  fresh  and  vivid  in  expression — ^such  a  unity 
of  coloring,  sach  a  semblance  of  life !  When  one  standa 
before  his  Mother  and  Child,  in  the  Palace  at  Florence, 
does  it  require  much  imagination,  momentarily  to  fancy, 
ithat  the  in&nt  is  springing  from  the  bosom  of  its  mother 
into  our  arms  ?  ,  There  is  an  almost  perceptible  motion 
in  its  posture,  and  a  look  of  recognition  in  its  e^^  that 
haunts  us  at  every  step.  How  often  does  the  traveller  in 
Italy — he  who  is  wedded  to  that  inexpressible  charm  in 
life,  society  and  art,  which  we  call  nature. — lament  the 
paucity  of  Murillo's  paintings !  How  oflen  does  he  sigh 
for  a  journey  into  Spain,  that  he  may  behold  more  of  them  I 
The  picture  of  which' Turin  boasts,  represents  Homer 
with  the  laurel  wreath  straggling  round  his  head,  as  an 
in^ovfsaiore,  and .  an  amanuensis  recording  his  song. 
The  bard  appears  like  a  fresh  portrait  of  one  of  those 
blind  old  men  so  oflen  seen  in  southern  £urope.  The 
singular  blandness  of  such  eountenances  who  has  not 
noted  ?  They  wear  a  pensive,  but  peaceful  expression,  as 
if  sweet  thoughts  were  cheering  their  darkness.  The 
light  of  poetry  hovers  round  the  brow.  We  feel  that  al- 
though berefl  of  vision,  the  bard  sees.  The  deep  things 
of  life  are  unveiled  to  his  inward  gaze.  And,  then,  how 
plainly  the  other  figure  listens  !  We  soon  cease  to  la- 
ment the  blindness  of  the  minstrel,  in  regretting  that  he 
is  dumb. 

A  son  of  Carlo  Botta,  the  historian,  follows  the  profes- 
sion of  an  engraver  in  this  capital.  It  is  but  recently 
diat  his  justly  renowned  parent  died  in  poverty  At  Paris. 
Five  hundred  copies  of  his  worksi  in  sheets,  were  given, 
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fta  the  only  recompense  in  his  power  to  afTord,  to  the  phy- 
sicians who  attended  his  wife  in  her  last  illness.  This  adds 
one  more  to  the  countless  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the 
melancholj  lot  of  authors.     But  in  this  instance,  the  high 
merit  and  estimable  qualities  of  the  individual,  enhance 
the  pain  with  which  every  feeling  mind  must  contemplate 
his  fate.     It  would  be  a  pleasing  thought  if  we,  the  pe^iple 
of  a  free  and  prosperous  land,  had  contributed  to  the  com- 
fort  of  one  in  his  declining  years,  who,  when  in  the  full 
vigor  ofhis  intellect,  devoted  himself,  most  enthusiastical- 
ly, to  recording  the  history  of  our  Revolution.    The  de- 
tails of  the  war  of  independence  are  chiefly  known  on  the 
continent  through  the  history  of  Botta.     No  single  work 
has  served  so  effectually  to  establish  the  fame  of  that  glo. 
rious  event  in  the  minds  of  Italians.      One  of  the  first 
questions  they  ask  a  comer  from  the  New  World  is,  if  he 
has  read  La  Gue^Ta  Americana  by  Carlo  Botta  ?     The 
work  is  a  beautiful  monument  of  the  sympathy  of  one  of 
the  gifted  of  that  nation  in  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  and 
happy  would  it  have  been,  had  our  government  added  to 
the  honorary  title  of  citizen,  the  means  of  smoothing  the 
venerable    historian's  passage  to    the  grave.     Another 
of  his  sons  is  travelling  in  Arabia,  for  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.     The  father's  last  literary  effort  was  a  transla- 
tion of  a  voyage  round  the  world  by  an  American  captain, 
of  whom  this  son  was  a  companion.     The  latter  is  about 
publishing  it,  and  the  proceeds,  with  the  honrtrable  name 
he  boasts,  will  constitute  his  paternal  heritage. 

I  could  not  leave  Turin,  without  seeing  the  author  of 
L*  Mie  Prigionu     That  beautiful  and  affecting  record 
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of  human  sufiering  has  spread  the  name  of  Silvio  Pellico 
OTer  the  ciyilized  world.  The  despots  of  Europe  have 
eodeavored  in  vain  to  prevent  its  entrance  into  their  ter« 
ritories;  being  well  aware,  that  no  harsh  invectives 
against  tyranny,  no  panegyrics  in  praise  of  free  institu- 
tions, however  eloquent  and  insidious,  possess  a  tithe 
of  the  power  to  arouse  men  to  a  sense  of  their  rights, 
which  lives  in  such  a  calm  and  simple  narrative  of  one  of 
the  victims  of  their  cruelty.  How  many  honest  bosoms 
have  glowed  with  indignation  at  the  picture  this  amiable 
and  gifted  Italian  has  painted,  of  his  tortures  under  the 
leads  of  a  Venetian  prison,  and  amid  the  cold  walls  of 
the  Spielberg  fortress!  How  many  have  admired  the  re« 
sources  of  intellect,  philosophy,  and  afifection,  by  which 
the  unfortunate  prisoner  made  even  captivity  captive! 
His  correspondence  with  bis  fellow  sufferer,  his  league 
of  amity  with  his  keeper,  his  reading,  poems,  and  reve- 
ries— how  do  they  shed  a  halo  of  moral  brightness  around 
the  gloom  of  his  dungeon !  His  hope  deferred,  his  ago* 
nizing  suspense,  and,  at  length,  his  liberation  and  happy 
return  to  the  bosom  of  his  family — all  related  with  so 
much  truthfulness  and  feeling, — ^what  an  interest  have 
they  excited  in  behalf  of  the  innocent  object  of  such  cruel 
persecution!  Sharing  this  sentiment,  I  was  not  a  little 
disappointed  to  find  that  Pellico  was  absent  from  the 
group  of  Piedmontese  literatiy  who  convene  eyety  eve- 
ning at  one  of  the  caff^s.  An  abb^,  his  friendy  informed 
me,  that  the  illness  of  his  father  confined  Silvio  almost 
constantly  at  home.  Every  one  remembers  the  4eep  af- 
fection with  which  he  always  alludes  to  his  parents.    I 
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found  that  the  ftrengtb  of  ttiis  sentiinent  was  not  exagger- 
ated in  hie  memoira.  His  father  was  rapidly  declinin^r 
with  agOf  and  the  son  only  led  hia  bed-aide  for  a  few 
momenta  to  breathe  the  fresh  air.  At  one  of  these  inter- 
nals, I  paid  him  a  visit  PelHco  is  now  about  thirty-eight 
years  of  age,  small  in  stature,  and  wears  glasses.  His 
complexion  is  deadly  pale,  blanched  by  the  blighting  sha^ 
dow  of  a  dungeon.  His  brow  is  broad  and  high,  and  his 
expression  serious  and  thoughtful.  He  was  courteous 
abd  aflfable,  spoke  with  deep  emotion  of  his  father,  and 
seemed  muoh  gratified  at  the  interest  his  work  had  exci- 
ted in  America.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  number 
of  copies  of  Le  Mit  Prigioni  which  have  been  sold  on 
the  continent,  and  that  it  has  been  translated  into  so  many 
languages,  the  author  has  derived  no  pecuniary  benefit, 
except  the  two  thousand  francs  he  received  from  the 
original  publisher /at  Turin.  He  is  at  present  patron- 
ized by  a  rich  and  liberal  Marchess,  who  has  made  him 
her  librarian.  He  dines  almost  daily  at  her  table,  but 
resides  with  his  parents.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
sufferings  of  Pellico  have,  in  no  small  measure,  subdued 
his  early  enthusiasm.  Some  of  the  young  advocates  of 
liberal  principles,  in  Italy,  profess  no  little  disappoint' 
ment,  that  one  who  was  so  near  becoming  a  martyr  to 
their  cause,  should  have  turned  devotee.  They  are  dis- 
pleased that  Pellico  should  now  only  employ  his  pen  upon 
Catholic  hymns  and  religious  odes.  Such  objectors 
seem  not  to  consider  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  trials  to 
which'the  mind  of  the  author  has  been  exposed.  They 
appear,  too,  to  lose  sight  of  the  peril  of  his  situation.     It 
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is  only  by  retiremeBt  and  quiet,  that  he  can  hope  to  en- 
joy in  peace,  the  priyilege  of  watching  over  and  consoling 
the  last  years  of  his  parents.     Jealous  eyes  are  ever  upon 
him.     Few  are  the  spirits  which  would  not  be  unnerved 
from  their  native  buoyancy,  by  such  a  tragic  experience  as 
he  has  known  ;  few  the  hearts  that  would  not,  at  the  close 
of  such  sufferings,  fall  back  upon  themselves,  and  cherish 
serenity  as  the  great  boon  of  existence.     When  I  received 
his  kindly-uttered  btion  maggioy  and  followed  his  retreat* 
ing  figure  as  he  went  to  resume  his  station  by  his  father's 
bed-side,  I  could  not  but  feel  that  the  tjrranny  of  Austria 
had  not  yet  exhausted  itself  upon  his  nature — that  his  spir- 
it had  not  wholly  rebounded  from  the  repression  of  despot- 
ism ;  but  I  felt,  too,  that  he  had  nobly  endured  enough  to 
deserve  universal  sympathy,  and  be  wholly  justified  in  ap- 
plying to  himself  the  sentiment  of  Milton  :     <  They  also 
serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.' 
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•The  cell 
Haunted  byloT«,  the  esriieit  oracle.* 

The  surface  of  the  sea  assumed  the  crystalline  quiet- 
ude of  a  summer  calm*  The  dangling  sails  flapped 
wearily  ;  the  sun  slept  with  a  fierce  and  dead' heat  upon 
the  scorching  deck ;  and  even  the  thin  line  of  smoke 
which  rose  from  Stromboli,  appeared  fixed,  like  a  tight 
cloudy  in  the  breezeless  sky.  I  sought  relief  from  the  mo- 
notonous stillness  and  offensive  glare^  by  noting  my  feUow 
passengers,  who  seemed  to  have  caught  the  quiescent  mood 
of  surrounding  nature,  and  resigned  themselves  to  listless- 
ness  and  silence.  Delano  was  lolling  upon  a  light  set- 
tee, supporting  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  with  half* 
closed  eyes,  thinking,  I  well  knew,  of  the  friends  we  had 
lefl,  a  few  hours  before,  in  Sicily.  Of  all  Yankees  I  ever 
saw,  my  companion  most  rarely  combined  the  desirable 
peci^rities  of  that  unique  race  with  the  superadded 
graces  of  less  inflexible  natures.     For  native  intellgence 
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and  ready  perception,  for  unflinching  principle  and  manly 
sentiment,  his  equal  is  seldom  encountered ;  but  the  idea 
of  thrift,  the  eager  sense  of  self-interest,  and  the  iron 
bond  of  local  prejudice,  which  too  oAen  disfigure  the  unal- 
loyed New-England  character^  had  been  tempered  to  their 
just  proportion,  in  his  disposition,  by  the  influence  of 
travel  and  society.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  deck,  sat 
a  young  lady,  regarding  with  a  half-painful,  half. devoted* 
axpression,  a  youth  who  was  leaning  against  the  compan- 
ion-way, ever  and  anon  glancing  at  die  small  yellow  slip, 
pers  that  engased  his  feet,  while  he  complacently  arranged 
his  luxuriant  mustaches..  These  two  were  aflianced; 
and  by  a  brief  observation  of  their  mutual  bearing,  I  soou 
inferred  the  history  of  the  connection,  and  subsequent 
knowledge  confirmed  my  conjecture* 

The  Pj  ince  oi had  paid  his  addresses  to  the  eldest 

daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Falco,  with  a  view  of  replenish- 
ing his  scanty  purse  ;  *  and  by  dint  of  some  accomplish- 
ments and  much  plausibility,  had  succeeded  not  only  in 
obtaining  the  promise  of  her  hand,  but  in  winning  the 
priceless,  but  alas !  uurecompensed  boon  of  her  aflec- 
tion.  Often,  in  the  course  of  our  voyage,  when  I  marked 
her  sudden  gaze  of  disappointment,  as  she  sought  in  vain 
for  a  responsive  glance  from  her  betrothed,  1  could  not 
but  realize  one  fruitful  source  of  that  corruption  of  man- 
ners which  characterizes  the  island  of  their  birth.  And 
not  unfrequently,  as  I  saw  the  parental  pride  and  tender- 
ness with  .which  the  old  man  caressed  his  children,  have 
I  wondered  that  he  could  ever  bring  himself  to  saerifiee 
their  best  happiness  to  aatbitioiis  designs.    Yet  the  histo- 
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ry  of  every  European  family  abounds  in  49ucli  dark  epi- 
sodes. The  daughters  of  the  South  open  their  eyes  upon 
the  fairest  portion  of  the  universe,  and  during  the  unso- 
phisticated years  of  early  youth,  their  affections,  precoci- 
Ottsly  developed  by  a  genial  clime  and  ardent  tempera- 
ment, become  interested  in  thie  first  being  who  appeals  to 
their  sympathies,  or  captivates  their  imagination.  The 
claims  of  these  feelings,  the  first  and  deepest  of  which 
they  are  conscious,  if  at  all  opposed  to  previous  pro- 
jects of  personal  aggrandizement,  are  scorned  by  their  natu- 
ral guardians.  And  yet  when  the  warmest  and  richest  at- 
tributes of  their  natures  are  thus  unceremoniously  sacrificed 
to,  some  scheme  of  heartless  policy,  it  is  deemed  wonder- 
ful that  in  the  artificial  society  thus  formed,  principle  and 
fidelity  do  not  abide !  What  is  so  sacred  in  the  estima- 
tion of  youth,  as  a  spontaneous  sentiment  ?  And  when 
this  is  treated  with  cold  sacrilege,  what  hallowed  ground  of 
the  heart  remains,  on  whichVirtue  can  rear  her  indestruct- 
ible temple?  The  elder  children,  however,  are  generally 
the  victims  of  this  convential  system,  and  when  its  main 
object  is  accomplished,  the  others  are  often  lefl  to  the  exer- 
cise of  their  natural  freedom.  With  this  consoling  reflec- 
tion, I  turned  to  the  second  sister,  who  was  reading  near 
by,  under  the  shadow  of  a  light  umbrella,  which  a  young 
Frenchman  held  over  her  head.  Never  were  two  coun- 
tenances more  in  contrast,  than  those  of  the  donna  Paoli- 
na,  and  Monsieur  Jacques.  There  were  certain  indica- 
tions in  the  play  of  her  mouth  and  exprejssion  of  her  eye, 
Ihat,  youthful  as  she  was,  the  morning  of  her  life  had  been 
familiar  with  some  of  those  deep  trials  of  feeling,  the  efiect 
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of  which  never  wholly  vanishes  from  the  face  of  womaDk 
His  physiognomy  eYiDced  both  ioteUigence  and  amiabil- 
ity,  and  yet  one  might  stqdy  it  for  ever,  and  not  feel  that 
it  was  animated  by  a  soul.  Upon  a  mattress  beneath  the 
awning,  her  shoulders  propped  up  by  pillows,  and  her 
form  covered  with  a  silk  cloak,  reposed  the  youngest,  and 
by  far  the  most  lovely,  of  the  sisters.  Angelica  had  seen 
but  sixteen  summers,  notwithstanding  the  maturity  of  ez« 
pression  and  manner  so  perceptible  above  the  child-like 
demeanor  of  girlhood.  Her  dark  hair  lay  half  unloosed 
around  one  ofthe  sweetest  brows,  and  relieved  the  rich  bloom 
of  her  complexion,  as  she  dozed,  unconscious  of  the  admi- 
ring gaze  of  a  Neapolitan  ojQicer,  who  stood  at  her  feet.  I 
had  scarcely  time  to  notice  the  exquisite  contour  ot  her 
features,  when  she  started  at  an  observation  of  her  sister, 
and  the  smile  and  voice  with  which  she  replied,  redoubled 
the  silent  enchantment  of  her  beauty.  At  a  distance  from 
us  all,  as  if  to  complete  the  variety  of  the  party,  stood  an 
Englishman,  whose  folded  arms  and  averted  gaze  suffi- 
ciently indicated  that,  for  the  time'' at  least,  be  had 
enveloped  himself  iji  the  forbidding  mantle  of  his  nation*s 
reserve. 

At  sunset,  a  fbesh  breeze  sprang  up,  and  the  spirits  of 
our  little  party  rose  beneath  its  invigorating  breath*  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  observe*  the  admirable  facility  with 
which  travellers  in  some  parts  of  IBurope  assimilate.  It 
always  struck  me  as  delightfully  human.  One  may 
traverse  the  whole  extent  of  the  United  States,  and  all  the 
while  feel  himself  a  stranger.  If  a  fellow  traveller 
oitgage  him  in  conversaiion,  it  is  probably  merely  for  the 
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ptupose  of  extracting  infonnatioD,  satisfyiDg  curiosit^Ty 
or   ascertaining  his  opinions  on    politics  of  religion, 
objects  so  intrinsicallj  selfish,  that  the  very  idea  of  them 
is  sufficient  to  repel  anj  thing  like  the  cordial  and  frank 
interchange  of  feeling.     This  is  perhaps  one  reason  why 
our  people  have  such  a  passion  for  rapid  journeys.     One 
of  thachief  pleasures  of  a  pilgrimage  is  unknown  to  them  ; 
and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  men  should  wish  to  fly  through 
that  worst  of  solitudes,  the  desert  of  a  crowd.    In  the  old 
worldi  however,  and  especially  in  its  southern  regions,  it 
is  deemed  but  natural  that  those  who  are  thrown  together 
within  the  precincts  of  the  same  vessel  or  carriage^  should 
maintain  that  kindly  intercourse  which  so  greatly  en- 
hances the  pleasures  and  lessens    the    inconvenience 
of  travel.     In  the   present  instance,  a  score  of  people 
were  collected  on  board  the  same  craft,  and  destined  to 
pass  several  days  in  company,  strangers  to  each  other, 
yet  alike  endowed   with  common  susceptibilities  and 
wants  9  what  truer  philosophy  than  to  meet  freely  on  the 
arena  of  our  common  humanity?    Fortunately,  we  had 
all  been  long  enough  abroad,  to  be  prepared  to  adopt  this 
course,  and  accordingly,  it  was  interesting  to  remark, 
how  soon  we  were  at  ease,  and  on  the  friendly  footing  of 
old  acquaintances.     There  was  a  general  emulation  to  be 
disinterested.     One  vied  with  the  other  in  offices  of  cour- 
tesy, and  even  the  incorrigible  demon  of  the  mat  sur  mer 
was  speedily  exorcised  by  the  magic  wand  of  sympathy. 
I  was  impressed,  as  I  had  oflen  been  before,  by  the  fact 
that  the  claims  of  a  foreigner  seemed  to  be  graduated,  iu 
the  estimation  of  the  natives,  by  the  distance  of  bis  coun- 
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trj.  Delano  and  myself,  when  known  to  be  Amerieanay 
aoon  became  the  special  recipients  of  kindness  ;  wd  the 
ten  days  .at  sea  passed  away  like  a  few  hours.  We  walk* 
ed  the  deck,  when  it  was  sufficiently  calm,  with  our  fair 
companions,  in  friendly  converse  ;  and  leaned  over  the 
side,  at  sun-set,  to  study  the  gorgeous  cloud-pictures  of 
the  western  sky*  We  traced  together  the  beautiful  sce- 
nery of  the  isles  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  the  night  air 
echoed  with  the  chorus  of  our  songs.  And  when  blessed  by 
the  moonlight,  which  renders  transcendant  the  beauty  of 
these  regions,  our  vigils  were  interrupted  only  by  the  li- 
ising  sun.  Even  when  the  motion  of  the  vessel  interfered 
With  our  promenade,  forming  a  snug  circle  under  the 
lee,  we  beguiled  suiny  an  evening  with  those  gamesome 
trifles,  so  accordant  with  the  Italian  humor  and  vivacity. 
Two  of  these  sports,  I  remember,  were  prolific  occasions 
of  mirth.  The  president  appoints  to  each  of  the  party  a 
^rocuratore^  or  advocate,  and  then  proposes  certain  <]Qe« 
ties  or  remarks  to  the  different  individuals.  It  is  a  law 
of  the  game,  that  no  one  shall  reply,  except  through  his 
advocate.  But  as  the  conversation  becomes  animated, 
it  is  more  and  more  difficult  to  observe  the  rule ;  many 
are  taken  off  their  guard  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  president, 
and  commit  themselves  by  a  gFatuitous  reply,  or  neglect 
of  their  clients,  and  are  accordingly  obliged  to  pay  a  for* 
feit.  Another  is  called  dressing  the  bride.  The  presi. 
dent  assigns  to  all  some  profession  or  trade,  and  after  a 
preliminary  harangucr  which  affords  abundant  opportuni. 
ty  for  the  display  of  wit,  calls  upon  his  hearers  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  bridal  vestments,  appropriate  Jto  their 
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several  occupaiious.  As  these  are  any  thwg  but  adapted 
to  furnish  such  materials,  the  gifts  are  incongruous  in  the 
extreme ;  and  the  grotesque  combination  of  apparel,  thus 
united  upon  a  single  person,  is  irresistibly  ludicrous* 
The  point  of  the  game  b,  to  keep  from  laughing,  which> 
from  the  ridiculous  images  and  pdd  associations  present- 
ed to  the  fancyi  at  the  summing  up  of  the  bridal  adorn, 
ments,  is  next  to  impossible.  The  consequence  is,  a 
series  of  penances,  which,  by  the  ready  invention  of 
the  leader,  ivho  is  generally  selected  for  his  quick  parts, 
in  their  turn  augment  the  fun  to  which  this  curious  game 
gives  birth. 

On  arriving  at  our  destination,  we  were  condemned 
to  perform  a  quarantine  of  fourteen  days,  according  io 
the  absurd  practice  but  too  prevalent  in  Mediterranean 
ports.  Seldom,  however,  are  such  annunciations  so 
complacently  received  by  voyagers  wearied  with  the  con- 
finement of  ship-board,  and  eager  for  the  freedom  and  va- 
riety of  the  shore.  In  spite  of  the  exclamations  of  disap- 
pointment which  were  uttered,  it  was  easy  to  trace  a  cer- 
tain contentment  on  many  of  the  countenances  of  the 
group,  the  very  reverse  of  that  expression  with  which  the 
unwilling  prisoner  surrenders  himself  to  the  pains  of  du- 
rance. The  truth  was,  -that  for  several  days  the  inter- 
course  of  some  of  the  younger  of  our  party  had  been  verg- 
ing upon  something  more  interesting  than  mere  acquaint- 
ance. Angelica  had  fairly  charmed  more  than  one  of  the 
youthful  spirits  on  board  ;  and  there  was  an  evident  unwiU 
lingness  on  their  part  to  resign  the  contest,  just  as  it  had 
reached  a  significant  point  of  interest.    Being  fond  of 
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acting  the  spectator,  I  baj  discovered  a  fund  of  quiet 
amusement  in  observing  the  litUe  drama  which  was  en- 
acting, and  nothing  diverted  me  more  than  the  apparent 
perfect  unconsciousness  of  the  actors  that  their  by-play 
could  be  noted,  and  its  motives  discerned.  My  sympa- 
thies were  naturally  most  warmly  enlisted  in  behalf  of 
poor  Delano,  notwithstanding  that,  after  exhibiting  the 
tnost  incontestible  symptoms  of  love,  he  had  the  assu- 
rance to  affect  anger  toward  me,  because  I  detected  mean, 
ing  in  his  assiduous  attentions  to  the  little  syren. 

The  place  of  our  confinement  consisted  of  a  paved 
square,  or  rather  oblong,  surrounded  with  stone  buildings. 
Within  the  narrow  limits  of  this  court,  were  continually 
moving  to  and  fro  the  occupants  of  the  adjacent  rooms, 
stepping  about  with  the  utmost  caution,  now  and  then 
starting  at  the  approach  of  some  fellow-prisoner,  and 
dying  largo  !  as  the  fear  of  contact  suggested  an  inde&> 
nite  prolongation  of  their  imprisonment.  Occasionally 
old  acquaintances  would  chance  to  meet,  and  in  the  joy 
of  mutual  recognition,  forget  their  situation,  hasten*  to. 
ward  each  with  extended  hands,  and  perhaps  be  prevented 
from  embracing  only  by  the  descending  staff  of  the  watch- 
ful guard.  It  was  diverting  to  watch  these  mauceuvresy 
through  our  grated  windows  ;  and  every  evening  we  failed 
not  to  be  amused  at  the  in^thering,  when  the  chief  senti- 
nel,  armed  with  a  long  bamboo,  made  tbe  circuit  of  the 
yards,  and  having  collected  us,  oflen  with  no  little  diffi- 
culty, like  so  many  stray  sheep,  ushered  us  with  as  much 
gravity  as  our  sarcasms  would  permit,  to  our  several 
quarters,  and  locked  us  up  for  the  night.    The  variety  of 
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nations  and  individuals  thus  congregated  within  such 
narrow  bounds,  was  another  cause  of  diversion.  Opposite 
our  rooms,  a  celebrated  pt*ima  donna  sat  all  day  at  her 
embroidery,  singing,  sotto  voce,  the  most  fafbiiiar  opera 
airs.  Over  the  fence  of  the  adjoining  court,  for  hours  in 
the  afternoon,  leaned  a  Spanish  cavalier,  one  of  the  adhe- 
rents of  Don  Carlos,  whom  misfortunes  had  driven  into 
exile.  A  silent  figure,  in  s^  Greek  dress,  lounged  at  the 
door  beneath  us,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  conrt,  a  Turk 
sat  all  the  morning,  in  grave  contemplation.  With  this 
personage  we  soon  opened  a  parley  in  Italian,  and  I  was 
fond  of  eliciting  his  ideas  and  marking  his  habits^  He 
certainly  deserved  to  be  ranked  among  nature's  philoso. 
phers.  After  breakfai^t,  he  regularly  locked  the  door  upon 
Ms  wives,  and  took  his  station  upon  the  stone  seat,  where, 
hour  after  hour,  he  would  maintain  so  motionless  a  position, 
as  to  wear  the  semblance  of  an  image  in  Eastern  costume. 
His  face  was  finely  formed,  and  its  serious  aspect  and  dark 
mustaches  were  relieved  by  a  quiet  meekness  of  manner. 
He  appeared  to 'consider  himself  the  passive  creature  of  a 
higher  power,  and  deemed  it  the  part  of  true  wisdom  to 
fulfil  the  requisite  functions  of  nature,  and,  for  the  rest, 
take  things  as  they  came,  nor  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of 
fate,  except  by  imperturbable  gravity,  and  perpetual  srUbk- 
ing.  He  assured  me  that  he  considered  this  a  beautiful 
world,  but  the  Franks  (as  he  called  all  Europeans,)  made 
a  vile  place  of  it,  by  their  wicked  customs  and  silly  bustle. 
According  to  his  theory,  the  way  to  enjoy  life,  was  to  go 
through  its  appointed  offices  with  tranquil  dignity,  n^ke  no 
exertion  that  could  possibly  be  avoided,  and  repose  qoies- 
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cent  upon  the  decrees  of  destiny.  And  yctMustapha  was 
not  without  his  moral  creed ;  and  I  have  seldom  known  one 
revert  to  such  requisitions  with  more  sincere  reverence,  or 
followlheir  dictates  with  resolution  so  apparently  invinci* 
ble.  <  There  is  but  one  difTerence,'  said  he,  <in  our  reli- 
gion ;  the  Supreme  Being  whom^ou  designate  as  Deo^  I 
call  Allah.  We  take  unto  ourselves  four  wives,  and  we  do 
so  to  make,  sure  of  the  blessing  for  which  you  pray — not  to 
be  led  into  temptation.'  Of  all  vices,  he  appeared  to  re- 
gard intemperance  with  the  greatest  disgust,  and  was  evi- 
doitly  much  pained  to  see  the  hdies  of  our  party  promena- 
ding the  court  unveiled.  ^  Are  your  wives  beautiful  V  I 
in<juired.  « In  my  view,'  he  replied,  « they  are  lovely,  and 
that  js  sufficient.'  I  asked  him  if  they  resembled  any  of 
the  ladies  who  frequented  the  walk.  <  It  wonld  be  a  sin/ 
he  answered,  '  for  me  to  gaze  at  them,  and  never  having 
done  so,  I  cannot  judge.'  In  answer  to  my  request 
that  he  would  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  forming  my 
own  opinion,  by  allowing  me  a  sight  of  his  wives. 
*  Signer,'  he  said,  with,  much  solemnity,  '  when  a  Frank 
has  once  looked  upon  one  of  our  women,  she  is  np 
longer  fil  to  be  the  wife  of  a  Turk.'  And  he  appears  to 
have  acted  strictly  upon  this  principle,  for  when  the  cm«- 
tode  abruptly  entered  his  room,  as  they  were  all  seated  at 
breakfast,  Mustaph^  suddenly  caught  up  the  coverlid  from 
the  bed,  and  threw  it  over  their  heads* 

There  is  a  law  in  physics,  called  the  attraction  of  cohe* 
sion,  by  which  the  separate  partictes  composing  a  body 
arc  kept  together,  till  a  more  powerful  agency  draws  them 
into  grater  masses.    ITpon  somewhat  such  a  principle^  I 
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suppose  it  was,  that  the  parties  convened  in  the  Lazzaret, 
darting  from  one  another  in  zig-zag  lines,  like  insects 
on  the  surface  of  a  pool,  were  brought  into  more  intimate 
companionship,  from  being  denied  association  with  those 
around,  except  at  a  respectable  distance,  and  under  the 
strictest  surveillance.  Our  company,  at  least,  were  soon 
established  on  the  intimate  terms  of  a  family,  and  the  in- 
different observer  could  scarcely  have  augured  from  ap- 
pearances, that  we  were  but  a  knot  of  strangers,  brought 
together  by  the  vicissitudes  of  travelling..  And  now 
the  spirit  of  gallantry  began  to  exhibit  itself  anew; 
in  the  Neapolitan  with  passionate  extravagance,  in  the 
Frenchman  with  studied  courtesies,  and  in  the  Yankee 
with  quiet  earnestness.  At  dinner,  the  first  day,  the  lat- 
ter took  care  to  keep  in  the  back  ground,  till  most  of  the 
party  had  selected  seats,  and  then,  seemingly  by  the  mer- 
est accident,  glided  among  the  ladies,  and  secured  a  post 
between  the  two  younger  sisters.  This  successful 
manoeuvre  so  offended  the  Englishman,  that  he  retired 
from  the  field  in  high  dudgeon,  and  never  paid  any  far^ 
ther  attention  to  the  fair  Italians  than  what  civility  required. 
The  remaining  aspirants  only  carried  on  the  contest 
more  warmly.  ^  I  was  obliged  almost  moment^  to  tarn 
aside  to  conceal  an  irresistible  smUe  at  their  labored  po-* 
liteness  towards  each  other,  and  the  show  of  indifference 
to  the  object  of  their  devoirs,  which  each  in  turn  assumed, 
when  slightly  discomfited.  Nor  could  I  wonder  at  the 
eagerness  of  the  pursuit^as  I  beheld  that  lovely  creature 
seated  atber  book,  or  work,  in  a  simple  but  tasteful  dress 
of  -white)  and  watched  the  play  of  a  countenance  in 
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which  extreme  youth  and  modesty  were  blent  in  strangely 
sweet  contrast  with  the  repose  of  innocence,  the  vivid- 
ness of  talenty  and  beauty  so  rare  and  heart-touching.     I 
could  not,  too,  but  wonder  at    the  manner  in  which 
she  received  the  attention  of  her  admirers — a  manner  so 
amiable  as  to  disarm  jealousy,  and  so  impartial  as  to 
baffle  the  acutest  on.looker  who  strove  to  divine  her  real 
sentiments.     There  is  a  power  of  manner  and  expres- 
sion  peculiar  to  women,  more  potent  and  variable  than 
any  attribute  vouchsafed  to  man ;  and  were  it  not  so  of- 
ten, despoiled  of  its  charm  by  affectation,  we  should  in  ore 
frequently  feel  its  wonderful  capacity;     In  the' daughters 
of  southren  climes,  at  that  age  when  <  existence  is  all  a 
feeling,  not  yet  shaped  into  a  thought,'  it  is  often  mani- 
fested in  singular  perfection,  and  never  have  I  seen  it 
more  so  than  in  Angelica.     It  was  a  lesson  in  the  art  of 
love,  worthy  of  Ov^dius  himself,  to  mark  the  course  of 
the  rival  three.     Such  ingenious  tricks  to  secure  her  arm 
for  the  evening  walk ;  such  eager  watching  to  obtain  the 
vacant  seat  at  her  side  ;  such  countless  expedients  to 
arouse  her  mirth,  amuse  her  with  anecdote,  or  interest 
her  in  conversation;   and  such  inexpressible  triumpn, 
when  her  eye  beamed  pleasantly  upon  the  successful  com- 
petitor !     The  Neapolitan  cast  burning  glances  of  pas- 
sion, whenever  he  could  meet  her  gaze  :  quoted  Petrarch, 
and  soothed  his  hopeless  moments  by  dark  looks,  intend*i 
ed  to  alarm  his  brother  gallants,  and  awaken  her  pity. 
The  Frenchman,  on  the  contrary,  was  all  smiley,  constant- 
ly studying  his  toilet  and  attitude,  and  lal]|f>ring,  by  Ibe 
most  graceful  artifices,  to  fascinate  the  fancy  of  his  lady- 
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love.  The  Yankee  eviDce4  his  admiration  by  an  unas- 
suming but  unvarying  devotion.  If  Angelica  dropped 
her  fan,  he  was  ever  the  one  to  restore  it ;  was  the  evening 
chill,  he  always  thought  of  her  shawl,  and  often  his  dinner 
grew  cold  upon  his  neglected  plate,  while  he  was  attend- 
ing to  her  wants.  One  day  her  album  was  circulated* 
Don  Carlo,  the  Neapolitan,  wrote  a  page  of  gbwing  pro- 
testations, asserting  his  inextinguishable  love.  Monsieur 
Jacques,  in  the  neatest  chirography,  declared  that  the  re- 
cent voyage  had  been  the  happiest  of  his  life,  and  his  pre- 
sent confinement  more  delightful  than  mountain  liberty, 
in  the  company  of  so  perfect  a  nymph.  Delano  simply 
declared,  that  the  sweet  virtues  of  Angelica  sanctified  her 
beauty  to  his  memory  and  heart. 

There  are  some  excellent  creatures  in  this  world, 
whose  lives  seem  to  conduce  to  every  body's  happiness 
but  their  own.  Such  an  one  was  &e  donna  Paolina. 
Affable  and  engaging,  and  with  a  clear  and  cultivated 
mind,  she  lacked  the  personal  loveliness  of  her  sisters, 
and  yet  rejoiced  in  it  as  if  it  were  her  own.  No  one  could 
remain  long  in  the  society  of  the  two^  without  perceiving 
thsCt  the  confidence  between  them  was  perfect,  and  found- 
ed on  that  mutual  adaptation  which  we  but  occasionally 
behold,  even  in  the  characters  of  those  allied  by  the  ties 
of  a  common  parentage.  To  this  kind-hearted  girl  I  dis- 
covered that  the  lovers  had  separately  applied  for  counsel 
and  support  in  the  prosecution  of  their  suits.  Don  Carlo 
begged  her  (o  warn  her.  sister  against  the  advances  of  the 
Fritnchman,  as  he  knew  him  to  be  a  thorough  hypocrite  ; 
and  Monsieur  Jacques  returned  the  compliment,  by 
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saring  her  that  the  Neapolitan  was  by  no  means  sufficient- 
ly refined  and  accomplished  to  be  the  companion  of  so 
delicate  a  creature  as  Angelica.     Young  Jonathan,  with 
a  more  manly  policy,  so  won  the  esteem  of  Paolina,  by 
dwelling  upon  the  excellencies  of  her  sistei:,  ftlLt  she  be- 
came his.  unwavering  advocate.     I  confers  that  as  the  ap- 
pointed period  of  durance  drew  to  a  close,  I  began  to  feel 
anxious  as  to  the  result  of  all  this  dallying  with  the  ten- 
der passion.     I  saw  that  Monsieur  was  ^essentially  selfish 
in  his  suit,  and  that  vanity  was  its  basis.    It  was  evident 
that  the  Neapolitan  was  stimulated  by  one  of  those  ardent 
and  sudden  partialities;  which  are  as  capricious  as  the 
flashes  of  a  volcano,  and  often  as  temporary.     In  truth, 
there  was  not  enough  of  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  or  vital  at- 
tachment,  in  their  love,  to  warrant  the  happiness  oT  the 
gentle  being  whose  outward  charms  alone  had  captivated 
their  senses.     Delano,  I  knew,  was  sincere,  and  my  featl^ 
were,  that  his  future  peace  was  involved  in  the  result. 
At  length  the  last  evening  of  our* quarantine  had  arrived. 
Mens.  Jacques  had  played  over,  as  usual,  all  her  favorite 
airs  on  his  guitar,  and  Carlo  had  just  fervently  recited  a 
glowing  passage  from  some  Italian  poet,  descriptive  of  a 
lover's  dei^air,  when  sunset,  playing  through  the  bars  of 
our  window,  reminded  us  that  the  cool  hour  of  the  day 
was  at  hand,  when  it  was  our  custom  to  walk  in  the  out- 
er court.     As  we  went  forth,  there  was  that  eloquently 
sad  silenccj  with  which  even  the  most  thoughtless  engage 
in  an  habitual  employment  for  the  last  timet     No  one 
anticipated  me  in  securing  the  companionship  of  the 
sweet  child  of  nature,  whose  beauty  and  gentleness  had 
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brightened  to  us  all,  so  many  days  of  pilgrimage  and  con* 
finement ;  and  I  determined  to  improve  it,  by  ascertain ing^ 
if  possible,  the  probable  snccess  of  my  poor  friend.  I 
spoke  of  the  many  pleasant  hours  we  had  passed  together, 
of  that  social  sympathy  which  had  cheered  and  consoled, 
and  asked  her  if  even  those  narrow  walls  would  not  be 
left  ^ith  regret.  <  Consider,'  said  I,  <  you  will  no  more 
be  charmed  with  the  exquisite  elegance  of  Monsieur 
Jacques ' — she  looked  up  to  see  if  I  feally  thought  her 
capable  of  being  interested  by  such  conventional  graces — 
*  or  be  enlivened,'  I  continued,  <  by  the  enthusiastic  con- 
verse of  Don  Carlo ' — she  smiled — *  or  know,'  I  added, 
with  a  more  serious  and  searching  glance,  <  the  affection- 
>  ate  and  gi filed  society  of  Delano ' — a  tear  filled  her  eye, 
but  tRe  smile  assumed  a  brighter  meaning.  I  looked  up, 
afphe  was  before  us,  gazing  from  one  to  the  other,  with 
[^  expression  of  joyful  inquiry,  which  flashed  the  happiest 
conviction  on  my  mind.  The  passionate  Neapolitan  had 
flattered,  and  the  genteel  Frenchman  had  amused,  but  the 
faithful  Yankee  had  won  the  heart  of  Angelica  De  Falco. 
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**  Florence,  beneath  the  sun 
Of  cities,  fairest  one." 

ySliellejf. 

Wt  had  been  riding  all  night  along  the  Arno,  whose 
turgid  waters  were  shrunk  to  half  their  usual  dimensionS| 
by  the  intense  heat  of  midsummer.  Dawn  was  gradually 
unveiling  the  heavens^  and  spreading  a  soft,  silvery  light 
over  the  landscape,  as  we  drew  near  the  termination  of 
our  journey.  The  vines,  by  the  road-side,  stirred  cheer- 
fully in  the  morning  breeze,  and  as  one  afHer  another  of 
their  broad  leaves  was  uplifted,  the  mossy  boughs  of  the 
mulberry  .trees  upon  which  they  are  festooned,  were  mo- 
mentarily revealed,  brightened  by  the  grateful  dew.  The 
full  grain  beneath  them,  bowed  by  its  own  weight,  glisten* 
ed  with  the  same  moisture,  condensed  in  chrystals  upon 
its  bended  tops  ;  and  to  vary  the  rich  carpet  so  lavishly 
spread  over  the  earth,  a  patch  of  lupens  or  aotichokes,  oc- 
casionally appeared,  fiom  amid  which,  ro6e  the  low,  grey 
olive,  or  thin  poplar  of  Tuscany.     Sometimes  a  few  dwarf. 
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ed  pines  indicated  the  site  of  ancient  woods,  long  since 
extirpated  by  the  genius  of  Agriculture^  or  some  remnant 
of  an  ancient  wall  marked  the  old  feudal  boundaries  of 
the  landholders.     A  still  more  interesting  memorial  of 
those  times  exists  farther  back,  in  the  shape  of  a  pictures- 
que tower,  celebrated  on  account  of  its  having  been  taken 
by  a  curious  stratagem.     Lights  were  appended  to  the 
horns  of  a  flock  of  goats,  which,  in  the  night,  appeared 
like  an  array,  and  frightened  away  the  besieged.     Early 
as  was  the  hour,  a  large  group  of  poor  women,  spinning 
flax,  were  awaiting  at  the  gate  of  a  villa,  the  customary 
alms  of  its  proprietor ;    and  often  a  bend  in  the  river 
brought  us  in  view  of  several  men  dragging  a  heavily 
laden  barge  through  its  narrow  channel.    As  the  day 
broke,  we  came  in  sight  of  Florence.    The  mighty  dome 
of  its  cathedral — that  noble  monument  of  the  genius  of 
Brunelleschi,  and  the  graceful  tower  by  its  side,  rose  from 
the  mass  of  dense  buildings,  like  a  warrior  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  a  fair  devotee  of  some  more  peaceful  epoch, 
standing  in  the  centre,  to  guard  and  hallow  the  city.    Far 
around  the  walls,  spread  the  hills  with  a  fertile  beauty  and 
protecting  grace,  and  through  the  midst  wound  the  Arno, 
gleaming  in  the  morning  sun.    It  is  a  curious  feeling— 
that  with  which  we  revisit  an  Italian  city,  familiar  and 
endeared  to  our  memory.     There  are  none  of  those  strik* 
ing  local  changes,  which  startle  the  absentee  on  his  return 
to  the  New  World.     The  outward  scene  is  the  same  ; 
but  what  revolutions  may  not  his  own  feelings  have  un- 
dergone, since  he  last  beheld  it !    How  may  experience 
have  subdued  enthusiasm,  and  suffering  chastened  hope  ! 
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Wfll  the  solamn  beauty  of  the  church  wherein  he  waa  wont 
to  lose  himself  in  holy  musing,  beguile  him,  as  of  old,  to 
meditative  joy  ?  Will  the  picture  before  which  he  so  often 
stood,  wrapt  in  admiration,  awaken  his  heart  as  before  ? 
Will  the  calm  beauty  of  the  favorite  statue  onqe  more 
soothe  his  impatient  soul  ?  Will  the  rich  and  moving 
strain  for  which  he  has  so  long  thirsted,  ever  thrill  as 
when  it  first  fell  ^  upon  his  ear  ?  And  <  the  old,  familiar 
&ces' — have  a  few  years  passed  them  by  untouched  ?  In 
such  a  reverie  I  went  forth  to  revive  the  associations  of 
Florence.  The  dreamy  atmosphere  of  a  warm  and  cloudy 
day  accorded  with  the  pensive  delight  with  which  I  re- 
traced scenes  unexpectedly  revisited.  Many  botanical 
specimens  were  added  to  the  unrivalled  wax  collection  at 
the  museum,  and  several  new  tables,  bright  with  chalce- 
dony, amethyst  and  pearl,  were  visible  at  the  Pietta  dura 
manufactory.  The  old  priest,  whose  serene  temper  seem- 
ed a  charm  against  the  encroachments  of  age,  had  lost 
something  of  his  rotundity  of  visage,  and  his  hair  was 
blanched  to  a  more  snowy  whiteness.  A  shade  of  care 
was  evident  upon  the  brow  of  tbe  man  of  pleasure,  and  his 
reckless  air  and  contracted  establishment  most  strikingly 
indicated  the  reduced  state  of  his  resources.  The  flower, 
girl  moved  with  less  sprightliness,  and  the  dazzling  beauty 
of  the  belle  was  subdued  to  the  calm  grace  of  womanhood. 
The  artist  whom  I  led  toiling  ia  obscurity,  had  received 
the  reward  of  his  self  devotion ;  fame  and  fortune  had 
crowned  his  labors.  The  beggar  at  the  corner  looked  as 
unchanged  as  a  picture,-  but  his  moan  of  supplication  had 
fiunk  a  key  lower.     The  waiter  at  the  caff^  maintained 
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his  accustomed  swagger^  and  promotion  had  cooled  the 
earnest  promptitude  whii^h  distinguished  his  noviciate. 
Three  new  chain  bridges  span  Arno ;  being  painted 
white,  and  supported  by  massive  pillars  of  granite,  sur- 
mounted by  marble  sphinxes,  their  appearance  is  very 
pleasing.  The  one  below  the  Fonte  Yecchio,  serves  as 
a  fine  foreground  object  in  the  landscape  formed  by  the 
^  adjacent  hills  ;  and  the  other  embellishes  the  vista  through 
which  we  gaze  down  the  river  to  the  far-off  mountains 
and  woods  of  the  Cascine.  Utilitarianism  is  rapidly  pe- 
netrating even  into  Tuscany.  DemidorfTs  elegant  villa 
is  transformed  into  a  silk  manufactory ;  and  a  railroad  is 
projected  between  Florence  and  Leghorn.  With  the 
same  stolid  dignity  rose  the  massive  walls  of  the  Pitti 
and  Strozzi  palaces^  wearing  as  undaunted  an  aspect  as 
when  the  standards  of  the  ancient  factions  floated  from 
the  iron  rings  still  riveted  to  their  walls.  The  lofly  firs 
and  oaks  of  the  public  walk  waved  in  undiminished  lux- 
uriance ;  and  the  pheasants  flitted  as  lightly  over  the  lawn. 
The  curious  tower  of  the  Palazzo  Yecchio  was  relieved 
with  the  same  vivid  outline  in  the  twilight ;  and  the  crowd 
pressed  as  confusedly  through  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
Via  Calziole.  The  throng  promenade  as  gaily  as  ever 
fdong  the  river- side,  on  the  evening  of  a  festival^ — the 
stately  peasant-girl,  with  her  finely-wrought  hat — ^the 
strutting  footman — the  dark-robed  priest — the  cheerful 
stranger,  and  the  loitering  artist.  The  street-musicians 
gather  little  audiences  as  formerly ;  and  the  evening  bells 
invade  the  air  with  their  wonted  chime. 
The  most  interesting  of  Greenough's  recent  produc- 
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tions,  is  an  ideal  female  head-^Hetoise,  illustrative  of 
Pope's  well-known  lines : — 

**  Dear,  fatal  name  !  rest  ever  unrevealed 
Nor  pau  these  lips  in  holy  silence  sealed  ; 
I£de  it,  my  heart,  within  that  close  disguise 
.   Where.  ioinM  with  God's,  his  loved  idea  lies." 

Another  American  sculptor  has  recently  taken  up  his 
residence  in  Florence,  whose  labors  seem  destined  to 
reflect  great  honor  upon  his  country.  Hiram  Powers  is 
one  of  those  artis(s  whose  vocation  is  ordained  by  native 
endowments.  Amid  the  vicissitudes  of  his  early  life,  the 
faculty,  so  strong  within  him,  found  but  occasional  and 
limited  development :  yet  was  it  never  wholly  dormant. 
Powers  derives  his  principles  of  art  directly  from  the  on- 
ly legitimate  source — Nature*  His  recent  busts  are  in- 
stinct with  life  and  reality.  They  combine  the  utmost 
fidelity  in  detail  with  the  best  general  effect.  They 
abound  in  expression  and  truth.  His  success  in  this  de- 
partment, has  given  occasion  to  so  many  engagements 
for  busts,  that  time  has  scarcely  been  afforded  him  for 
any  enterprize  of  a  purely  ideal  character.  He  is  now 
about  to  embody  a  fine  conception  from  Gesner's  Death 
of  Abel.  He  intends  making  a  statue  of  Eve  at  the  mo- 
ment when  after  her  expulsion  from  Paradise,  the  sight  of 
a  dead  bird  first  revealed  to  her  the  nature  of  death.  <*It 
is  I !  It  is  I !  Unhappy  that  I  am,  who  have  brought  mis- 
ery and  grief  on  every  creature !  For  my  sin,  these  pretty, 
harmless  animals  are  punished."  Her  tears  redoubled. 
*f  What  an  event !  How  stiff  and  cold  it  is !  It  has 
neither  voice  nor  motion ;  its  joints  no]  longer  bend ; 
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^ts  limbs    refuse  their    office.      Speak  Adam,  is    this 
death?' 

Florence  may  appear,  at  a  casual  view,  comparatively 
deficient  in  local  associations ;  yet  few  cities  are  more 
impressed  by  the  facts  of  their  history.     It  was  during 
the  middle  ages  that  it  rose  to  power,  and  that  violent 
era  has  led  its  memorials  behind.     The  architecture  is 
more  remarkable  for  strength   than  elegance,   and   its 
beauty  is  that  of  simplicity  and  dignity.     Of  this,  the 
Pitti  and   Strozzi  palaces   are   striking   examples.     In 
whatever  direction  one  wanders,  memorials  of  departed 
ages  meet  the  view,  leas  numerous  and  imposing  than  at 
Rome,  but  still  sufficiently  so  to  awaken  the  swett  though 
melancholy  charm  of  antiquity.     Every  day,  in  walking 
to  the  Cascine,  the  stranger  passes   the  house   where 
Amerigo  Vespucci o  was  born ;   and  as  he  glances  at  the 
hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  he  remembers  that  it 
was  founded  by  the  father  of  Dante's  Beatrice.     The. 
sight  of  Galileo's  tower,  near  the  Roman  gate,  recalls 
that  scene  of  deep,  moral  and  dramatic  interest,  when 
the  philosopher,  having,  on  his  knees,  renounced  his 
theory  of  the  earth's  motion,  before  the  tribunal  of  Rome, 
suddenly  sprung  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed,  <<^  pur  si 
muove  /" — <  and  yet  it  moves.'     The  villa  of  Boccacio,  in 
the  environs,  awakens  the  awful  associations  of  the  plague 
as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  Decameron  ;  and  a  stroll 
around  the  walls,  by  bringing  in  view  the  old  fortifications, 
will  revive  some  of  the  scenes  of*  the  celebrated  siege  of 
eleven  months,  in  1530.     The  heroism  exhibited  by  the 
Florentines  at  thb  period  of  privation  and  suffering,  reu«. 
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decs  It  one  of  the  brightest  pages  of  their  aunals.  Many  a 
maiden  cast  herself  from  the  balcony  to  escape  the  brutal 
soldiery ;  and  one  woman  who  had  been  forcibly  carried 
away  by  an  officer,  stoleifrom  the  camp  at  night,  collected 
all  his  spoils,  and  mounting  hishorse^  rode  bac^  to  Florence, 
with  a  new  dowry  for  her  husband.  Let  the  stranger 
who  would  excite  the  local  associations  of  the  Tuscan 
capital,  stroll  into  the  Piazza  Grand  Duca  on  a  spring 
morning.  Yonder  is  a  crowd  of  applicants  at  the  grated 
windows  of  the  post  office ;  here  a  line  of  venders,  vocife- 
rating the  price  of  their  paltry  wares ;  and  there  a  score 
of  porters  at  work  about  the  custom-house.  In  the 
centre  is  an  eloquent  quack,  mounted  upon  an  open 
barouche,  and  surrounded  by  vials,  plasters  and  surgical 
instruments,  waving  a  long  string  of  certificates,  and  loud- 
ly expounding  the  virtues  of  his  specifics  to  a  group  of 
gaping  peasants.  At  the  portal  of  yonder  palace,  an 
English  equipage  is  standing,  while  its  master  is  negotia- 
ting with  Fenzi,  the  banker,  within.  People  are  passing 
and  repassing  through  the  spacious  area,  or  chatting  in 
small  groups.  In  the  midst  is  the  bronze,  equestrian 
statue  of  Cosmo,  and  near  it,  the  fountain  exhibiting  a 
colossal  figure  of  Neptune.  This  remarkable  public 
square  is  not  less  striking  as  a  witness  of  the  past  than 
from  its  present  interest.  The  irregular  design  of  the 
Palazzo  Yeccho,  is  attributed  to  the  public  animosities 
of  the  period  of  its  erection  ;  and  the  open  space  which 
now  constitutes  the  Piazza,  was  formed  by  the  destruc* 
tion  of  the  houses  of  the  Uberti  family,  and  others  of  the 
same  faction,  that  the  palace  of  the  Priors  might  not 
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stand  on  what  was  deemed  accursed  ground.  Another 
scene  associated  with  one  of  the  niost  tragic  events  ia 
Ihe  history  of  Florence)  is  the  Duomo — that  huge  pile  so 
richly  encrusted  with  black  and  white  marble,  which 
was  commenced  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 
As  one,  in  any  degree  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
superstition,  wanders,  at  twilight,  through  the  vast  and 
dusky  precincts  of  this  cathedral,  vague  and  startling 
fancies  will  often  throng  upon  his  mind.  As  he  slowly 
paces  the  marble  floor  towards  the  main  altar,  perhaps 
some- mendicant  glides  from  a  dark  recess,  with  a  low 
moan  of  entreaty,  or  an  aged  female  form,  bowed  at  one 
of  the  shrines,  is  dimly  descried  in  the  gloom.  The 
only  light  streams  through  the  lofty  and  richly-painted 
windows.  The  few  busts  of  the  illustrious  of  by-gone 
days,  are  scarcely  discernible  ;  the  letters  on  the  sepul- 
chral tablets  are  blurred  in  the  twilight,  and  the  dust- 
covered  banners,  trophies  of  valor  displayed  in  the  Holy 
Land,  hang  in  shadowy  folds.  At  that  pensive  hour,  in 
the  solitude  of  so^extensive  a  building,  surrounded  by 
the  symbols  of  Death  and  Religion,  how  vividly  rises  to 
*  the  imagination  the  sanguinary  deed  perpetrated  before 
that  altar  !  The  conspiracy  of  the  Fazzi  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  Alfieri's  tragedies ;  and  a  very  spirited 
illustration  of  one  of  the  scenes  was  recently  exhibited  in 
Florence,  the  production  of  a  promising  young  artist.  It 
represents  the  wife  of  Francesco  kneeling  at  his  feet  and 
endeavoring  to  prevent'  his  leaving  the  house  at  the  ap- 
pointed signal.  At  the  head  of  the  plot  was  Sixtus  lY., 
whose   principal    agent,   Salviati^   concerted    with    the 
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Pazzi  to  execute  their  purpose  at  a  dinner  given   by 
Lorenzo  de,  Medici,  at  Fiesoie ;  but  in  consequence  of 
his  brother's  absence^  the  scene  of  action  was  transferred 
to  the  church.     On   the  26di   of  April,  1478,  the  day 
appointed,  it  appears  the  service  commenced  without  the 
presence  of  Guliano  de  Medici.     Francesco  Fazzi  and 
Bandini  went  in  seaich  of  him.     They  not  only  accom- 
panied  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner  to  the  cathedral, 
but  in  order  to  ascertain  if  he  wore  concealed  weapons, 
threw  their  arms  caressingly  about  him  as  they  walked, 
and  took  their  places  by  his  side,  before  the  altar.     When 
the  bell  rung — ^the  signal  agreed  upon,  and  the  priest 
raised  the  consecrated  wafer,  as  the  people  bent  theic 
heads    before  it,  Bandini   plugged   a   dagger   into  the 
breast  of  Giuliano.     Francesco  Fazzi  then  rushed  upon 
him  and  stabbed  him  in  many  places,- with  such  fury 
that  he  wounded  himself  in  the  struggle.     Lorenzo  de- 
fended himself  successfully  against  the  priest  who  was 
to  have  taken  his  life,  and  received  but  a  slight  wound. 
His  friends  rallied  around  him,  and  they  retreated  to  the 
sacristy,  where  one   of  the  young  men,   thinking  the 
weapon  which  had   injured   Lorenzo  might  have  been 
poisoned,  sucked  the  wound.     The  conspirators  having 
so   completely   failed,    were    soon   identified,   and    the 
leaders  executed,  while  Lorenzo's  escape  was  hailed  with 
acclamations  by  the  people.     On  a  calm,  summer  night, 
as  one  walks  up  the  deserted  and  spacious  area  of  the 
Via  Large,  he  may  watch  the  moonbeams  as  they  play 
upon  the  beautiful  cornice  of  the  Palazzo  Ricardi,  and  recall, 
as  a  contrast  to  the  peaceful  scene,  another  bloody  deed 
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in  the  chronicles  of  the  house  of  MedicL  It  was  to  this 
princely  dwelling  that  the  nephew  of  Allessandro^  first 
Duke  of  Florence^  commonly  called  Lorenzino,  ambi* 
tious  of  power,  lured  his  profligate  uncle,  and  having  in- 
vited him  to  repose,  and  placed  his  sword  with  the  belt 
twisted  firmly  round  the  hilt,  upon  the  bolster,  stole  out 
and  brought  a  bravo  to  dispatch  him.  The  assassination, 
however,  proved  difficult,  and  the  treacherous  relative  was 
obliged,  personally,  to  join  in  the  butchery.  He  dipped 
his  finger  in  the  blood  of  his  kinsman,  and  wrote  upon 
the  wall  of  the  room,  the  lino  from  Virgil — 

1^**  Vincit  Amor  Patri»,  laiidumque  immensa  cupido." 

Although  the  presumptive  heir  ot  Alessandro,  helled, and 
aflerten  years  of  exile,  fell,  himself,  beneath  an  assassin's 
dagger  at  Venice. 

Among  the  numerous  hills  of  the  Apppenine  range 
surrounding  Florence,  Fiesole  is  conspicuous  from  its 
picturesque  appearance.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  row  of 
cypresses,  and  upon  its  summit  stands  an  ancient  con- 
vent. From  the  green  and  shady  esplanade  before  this 
building,  is  obtainable  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  city 
and  its  environs ;  and  the  traveller  who  possesses  any 
taste  for  scenery  will  not  regret  his  three  miles  walk  from 
the  Porta  Pinta,  or  the  somewhat  precipitous  ascent  which 
brings  him  to  so  commanding  an  observatory.  Upon 
this  mountain  stood  a  celebrated  Etruscan  fortress.  It 
was  one  of  Cataline's  strong-holds ;  and  the  traces  of  its 
walls  are  still  discernible.  From  this  spot  the  founders 
of  Florence  descended  to  the  borders  of  the  Arno,  and 
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there  established  their  dwelliogs.  OrigLnallyy  the  whole 
city  occupied  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  boasted 
but  one  bridge  outside  the  wallsi  which  is  still  called 
Fonte  Yecchio.  It  is  believed  that  the  abundance  of 
lilies  and  other  flowers  (fieri)  which  flourished  there, 
gave  its  name  to  the  metropolis  of  Tuscany,  although  Cel- 
lini declared  it  to  have  been  derived  from  Florentius,  a 
celebrated  general.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  use  the 
people  made  of  arms,  was  to  turn  them  against  the  spot  of 
their  origin. 

9 

The  republic  was  well  established  about  the  close  of  the 
twelAh  centuiy.     The  population  were  early  devoted  to 
manufactures,  particularly  of  cloth.     The  first   magis- 
trates were  denominated  consuls  ;   aflerwards,  the  office 
of  mayor  was  instituted,  and  it  was  decreed  that  the  in- 
cumbent should  be  a  foreigner,  that  no  ties  of  relation- 
ship might  interfere  with  the  impartial  discharge  of  his 
duties.     Another  condition  was  attached  to  the  situation 
which  would  scarcely  be  deemed  expedient  in  our  own 
times — that  the  mayor  should  never  give  nor  accept  din- 
ners.    Subsequently,  the  title  was  changed  to  that  of  gon- 
faliere,  or  standard-bearer,  whose  functions,  at  diflerent 
times,   were  variously  modified.     Besides  the  consuls, 
there  were  priors  of  the  arts  and  trades,  senators — ten 
huonuoininij  etc*    The  Florentines  first  learned  the  art  of 
war  in  numerous  conflicts  with  feudal  lords,   who  made 
incursions  from  neighboring  castles  located  amid  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  mountains,  and  strongly  fortified.     A  civil 
feud,  however,  which  gave  birth  to  an  infinite  series  of 
long  and  bloody  animosities,  soon  succeeded  these  paltry 
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and  irregular  enterprises.    This  fatal  discord  was  excited 
by  female  beauty,  which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  prolific  occasions  of  ancient  dissensions,  as  influ. 
ential,  in  those  troubled  times,  in  nerving  the  warrior,  as 
it  has  been,  in  every  age,  in  calliiig  forth  the  richest 
strains  of  the  bard.     The  youthful  head  of  the  wealthy 
and  powerful  family   of  Buondelmonte  had  promised  to 
marry  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Amidei,  equally  renown- 
ed and  powerful.     The  charms  of  another  lady,  one  of 
the  Donati,  also  one  of  the  first  rank,  beguiled  the  accom. 
plished  cavalier  from  his  first  love ;  and,  unmindful  of  for- 
mer  vows,  he  married  the  object  of  his  new  attachment. 
The  family  of  the  deserted  bride  considered  their  dignity 
compromised  by  this  act,  and  on  Easter  Sunday,  while 
Boundelmonte,  dressed  in  white,  and  mounted  upon  a 
white  horse.  Was  riding  from  the  other  side  of  the  Arno, 
towards  the  house  of  the  Amidei,  passing  over  the  old 
bridge,  they  made  an  attack  near  the  statue  of  Mars,  and 
killed  him.     This  murder  threw  the  whole  city  into  con- 
fusion, and  thq  people,  almost  immediately,  were  divided 
into  two  parties.     The  citizens  barricaded  the  roads,  and 
fought  in  the  streets  and  squares,  and  from  the  houses  and 
turrets.     Soon  afler  this  event,  ensued  the  political  warfare 
between  the  Guelphs,  and  Ghibelines,  the  former  attach- 
ing themselves  to  the  Buondelmonte,  and  the  latter,  to  the 
Uberti — the  most  powerful  family  of  the  party,  which  be- 
came its  head,  instead  of  the  Amedei.     The  people  con- 
stantly vacillating  between  interest  and  enmity,  alternately 
fought  and  made  truces,  till  a  quarrel  with  Pisa,  for  a  time, 
diverted  their  arms.    This  rival  colony  undertook  to  stop 
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flie  goods  from  Florence,  as  they  came  down  the  river* 
Thej  were  not,  however,  so  good  fighters  on  land  as  at 
sea,  and  were  finallj  defeated  by  the  Florentines,  at  Gas- 
tel  del  Bosco.  This  war  of  inroads,  hov^ever,  lasted  six 
years,  and  was,  at  length,  adjusted  by  a  cardinal.  The 
old,  intestine  controversy  was  soon  renewed  with  increased 
ardor,  and  when  the  Ghibelines  remained  masters  of  the 
city,  for  want  of  any  better  way  of  wreaking  vengeance 
upon  the  Guelphs,  they  razed  their  dwellings,  demolished 
numerous  towers,  and  even  made  a  barbarous  attempt  to 
destroy  the  temple  of  St.  John,  now  called  the  Baptistery, 

r 

because  their  opponents  had  once  held  meetings  there. 
A  beautiful  tower  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the 
street  of  Uie  Adimari,  and  this  they  endeavored  to  make  fall 
upon  the  temple  by  placing  rafters  against  the  opposite 
part,  cutting  away  the  other  side,  and  then  setting  fire  to 
the  props.  Happily,  however,  the  tower  fell  in  another 
direction.  For  a  series  of  years,  the  arms  of  the  Floren* 
tines  were  constantly  exercised,  with  various  success,  in 
wars  against  the  Fisans,  Lucchese,  Arentines,  etc.,  but, 
ever  and  anon,  this  original  and  fierce  civil  feud  usurped 
all  ^their  energies.  Its  history  is  oneiof  the  remarkable 
evidences  of  the  spirit  of  that  age,  and  hereafter,  os  the 
sounds  of  warfare  and  violence  die  away  into  the  past, 
before  the  mild  influences  of  Christianity,  it  will  be  re. 
verted  to  by  the  philosopher  as  a  fertile  source  of  illustra- 
tion. Its  consequences  and  incidental  results  are  nu- 
merous and  interesting.  The  Ghibelines  were  generally 
triumphant  in  Florence.  In  1261,  when  Count  Guide 
Novella  was  elected  mayor,  in  order  to  introduce  his  peo* 
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pie  more  easilj  from  Casentino,  ioto  die  cily  and  palace^ 
be  opened  a  Hew  gate  in  the  neatest  walls,  and  the  avenae 
leading  thence,  b  still  called  the  street  of  the  Ghibelines. 
In  the  annals  of  these  celebrated  factions,  we  find  now 
one,  and  now  anotlier  in?oking  foreign  aid.     Sometimes 
a  respite  occurs  of  so  long  a  contionance,  as  to  induce  a 
belief  that  the  demon  of  discord  is  at  length  laid  asleep, 
and  anon  it  breaks  forth  with  tenfold  forj.     At  one  mo- 
ment, the  Pope^s  interposition  procures  peace,  and  the 
next,  some  incident,  trifling  in  itself,  suddenly  reriyes  the 
flame  of  party  rage.     After  a  solemn  reconciliation  had 
apparently  settled  the  dissension  at  Florence,  it  was  again 
renewed  in  Pistoia,  a  few  miles  off.    A  certain  Ser  €an- 
.  celliere  of  that  city  was  the  father  of  a  very  numerous  fam. 
ily,  the  progeny  of  two  wives,  both  of  whom  belonged  to 
noble  houses.     Between  the  descendants  of  these  rival 
mothers,  a  strong  jealousy  existed ;  and  under  the  name 
of  Black  and  White  chancellors,  {Bianci  and  JVert)  more 
than  a  hundred  Individuals  were  included  in  the  quarrel^ 
among  whom,  not  less  than  eighteen,  were  chevaliers  or 
knights  of  the  golden  spur.     Some  young  men  of  both 
parties,  having  quarrelled  over  their  wine,  one  of  the  Neri 
received  a  blow  from  Charles  Walfred,  of  the  opposite 
faction.    In  the  evening,  the  aggrieved  individual  waylaid 
the  brother  of  his  insulter,  and  having  beaten  him,  so 
mutilated  one  of  his  hands,  that  only  the    forefinger 
remained.     This  aggression  roused  an   universal  spir- 
it of   resentment   on  the  part  of    the    Bianci.      The 
opposite  party  vaiuly  attempted  to  make  peace;    and 
the  inflictor  of  the  injury,  on  repairing  to  Walfred's  house^ 
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to  apolc^^e,  was  seized  and  taken  intolfae  stables,  when 
one  of  his  hands  was  cot  nffhj  way  of  retaliation,  and  he 
was  sent  back  to  his  partisans.     This  act  Tend«:ed  all  fur* 
theF  attempts  at  treaty  Tain.     Thenceforth,  street-broils, 
of  the   fiercest  character,  were  of  constant  occurrence. 
Some  of  the  most  guilty  repaired  to  Florence,  and  there 
fomented  the  old  fend,  the  Bianci  inciting  the  Crhibelines, 
and  the  Neri  the  Guelphs.     in  1301,  Charles  of  Yalois, 
incited  by  Boniface  YIll,  into  Italy,  secretly  concerted  with 
him  the  ruin  of  die  Bianci  party.     The  Neri  were  then 
dominant.     In  consequence  of  the  violence  committed 
under  Corso  Donati,  the  Pope  had  sent  one  of  his  cardi- 
nals to  Florence  to  bring  about  peace,  but  die  efforts  of 
the  prelate  were  vain.     On  Christmas  day,  the  son  of- 
Corso  Donati » being  on  horseback  in  the  square  of  Santa 
Groce,  and  seeing  Nicholas  of  the  Cerchia  family  pass  by, 
ran  after  him  out  of  one  of  the  gates.     A  contest  ensued, 
in  which  both  were  killed,  and,  in  consequence,  civil  war 
once  more  kindled.     At  length,  on  the  second  of  April, 
the  remainder  of  the  Bianci  party,  among  whom  were 
Dante  and  Petrucco  of  Parengo,  the  father  of  Petrarch, 
were  banished.      The   Neri  threw  fireworks  upon  the 
houses  and  shops  of  their  discomfitted  opponents,  near 
Uie  Mercato  Noovo,  which,  taking  fire,  produced  exten- 
sive destruction,  and  reduced  many  to  poverty.     In  1310, 
the  New  German  Emperor,  Henry  VII.,  prepared  to  de- 
scend into  Italy.     Many  cities  invited  him.     In  Tuscany, 
Pisa  and  Arrezzo,  alone  desired  his  arrival.     The  follow- 
ing year,  Dante,  in  behalf  of  the  Ghibeline  party,  wrote 
bim,  earnestly,  to  come  down  upon  Florence.     This  letter 
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sealed  the  poe^a  fate;  and  four  yean  aiier,  hb  exQe  was 
again  confirmed.  Received  openlj  al  Pisa,  and  crowned  at 
Rome,  'Heniy  approached  and  besi^ed  Florence,  but 
after  a  wearisome  delaj  before  the  walls,  and  seyeral  fruit- 
less skirmishes,  he  fell  sick,  and  on  the  last  night  of 
October,  1813,  abandoned  the  attempt  to  the  glorj  of  the 
city.  He  soon  aflef  died  at  St.  Salvi,  aAd  these  eras  of 
yiblence  and  war  were  soon  succeeded  bj  a  brilliant 
period  of  literature  and  art. 

The  mausoleum  of  the  Medici,  against  the  extravagant 
splendor  of  which,  Byron  utters  so  earnest  a  satire,  is 
now  far  advanced  towards  completion.  It  is  an  octagon, 
lined  with  the  richest  marble  and  most  precious  stones. 
As  the  curious  visitor  inspects  the  goigeous  monument, 
how  various  and  conflicting  are  the  associations  inspired 
by  the  thought  of  the  renowned  family  it  celebrates. 
Their  redeeming  characteristics  were  taste  and  liberality. 
They  promoted  the  progress  of  humanity  by  rewarding 
the  exertions  of  genius,  rather  than  by  a  generous  philan- 
thropy. The  mass  were  as  much  cajoled  and  subject- 
ed, as  under  more  warlike  princes ;  but  the  gifled  re- 
ceived encouragement,  and  were  urged  to  high  endeavor* 
The  annals  of  the  house  of  Medici  abound  in  scenes,  at 
one  moment  exciting  warm  admiration,  and  the  next, 
unbounded  disgust.  One  instant  we  kindle  at  the  re* 
fined  and  enthusiastic  taste  of  Lorenzo,  and  the  next,  are 
revolted  at  some  act  of  petty  tyranny.  Now  we  see 
genius  unfold  with  brilliant  success  beneath  the  fostering 
rays  of  patronage;  and  the  next,  injustice,  conspiracy,  or 
revenge,  degrades  the  chronicle.     The  patriotic  Cosmg» 
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ardently  listeniog  to  the  doctrines  of  FlatOy  Lorenzo, 
the  Magnificent,  chatting  with  a  jonog  scidpCor  in  h» 
garden,     &e    dissipated    and    canning   Gioianni,    Iht 
imbecile  Piero,  the  perfidions  Lorenzino,  and  die  crael 
Catharine,  pass  before  os  in  starding  contrast.    Yet  as 
we  behold  the  works  to  which  the  redeemers  of  the  name 
have  given  rise,  and  trace  the  splendid  resohs  of  weaddi 
dedicated  to  the  caose  of  taste,  we  feel  dieir  mission  on 
the  earth  was  one,  the  intdlectnal  fniits  of  which  aie 
inestimable  and  pn^ressive.    Hie  origin  of  the  Medici 
&mily  has  been  romanticaHj    referred  to  Averardo  de 
Medicif  a  commander  nnder  Charlemagne.     The  first 
authentic  mention  of  this  celdnated  race  seemfl^howerery 
to  indicate  Filippo  as  one  of  ihe  eaiiiest  foonders.    To- 
ward  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  oentuij,  the  Godphs 
having  obtained  die  chief  anthoritf  in  Florence^  Filippo, 
oppressed  bj  the  €rhibelines,  fled  from  Fiorano,  in  the 
vallej  of  M ogello,  to  the  Tnscan  capital,  which,  thence- 
forth, became  his  coontrj.    In  1348,  we  read  of  Frances- 
co de  Medici,  as  the  head  of  the  magistracj,  ahhoogh 
prevented  by  the  plagoe  from  exercising  his  functions. 
Filippo  left  two  sons,  Bicci  and  GiovannL      To  the  latter 
succeeded  Cosmo,  and  with  his  name  began  the  renown 
of  the  house.     The  world  was  bat  just  emerging  from 
barbarism  when  this  prince  commenced  his  sway.     Al- 
&ough  exiled  by  a  faction,  his  absence  was  deeply  regret- 
ted, and  his  return  triumphantly  hailed.     Cosmo  invited 
numerous  Greek  refugees  to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amq.     Through  them,  a  new  interest  was  awakened  in 
ancient  literature ;  classical  studies  revived,  and  mani^ 
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flcripU  were  eagerly  sought  While  the  council  of  Flor 
ence  were  employed  in  barren  theological  disputes, 
Cosmo  was  listening  to  Gemisthus  Pletho,  and  planning 
a  Platonic  academy.  Among  the  illustrious  Greeks 
whom  he  befriended,  was  Agyropylus.  <  My  son,'  said 
he,  leaning  over  the  cradle  of  one  of  his  children,  <  if  you 
were  born  to  be  happy,  you  will  have  Agyropylus  for  your 
preceptor/  Cosmo  was  succeeded  by  Piero,  who  had 
previously  married  the  wealthy  Contessina  Bardi.  His 
authority  was  near  being  overturned  by  a  conspiracy, 
beaded  by  thePitti  family,  who,  in  the  end,  were  obliged 
to  flee,  leaving  their  superb  palace  unfinished.  Piero  left 
two  sons,  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano.  The  brilliant  career  of 
the  former  has  been  made  familiar  by  the  elaborate  and, 
perhaps  flattered  portrait  of  Roscoe.  That  this  mag* 
niflcent  prince  was  a  man  of  mor^  than  ordinary  abilities, 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  address  exhibited  on  his 
youthful  embassy  to  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  as  well  as  by 
the  numerous  specimens  extant  of  his  poetical  talents. 
But  no  small  portion  of  his  renown  is  to  be  ascribed 
simply  to  his  immense  wealth  and  exalted  station.  He 
was  a  man  of  elegant  taste,  rather  than  of  extraordinary 
genius  ;  and  merits  applause  for  his  liberal  patronage  of 
literature  and  the  arts,  more  than  for  any  example  he  has 
bequeathed  of  intellectual  or  moral  power.  He  renewed 
and  prolonged  the  impulse  his  father  had  given  to  the 
cause  of  civilization*  The  visitor  is  continually  remind- 
ed of  the  obligations  of  Florence  to  Lorenzo.  He  estab- 
lished a  school  of  sculpture,  greatly  enriched  the  Lau« 
rentian    library,  improved   architecture,  promoted    the 
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study  of  philosc^hy,  and  revived  the  art  of  the  Ic^idarj. 
His  life  was  passed  in  the  midst  of  men  distinguished 
for  genius  and  acquirements,  whom  his  magnificent 
taste  had  gathered  around  him.  His  time  was  occu- 
pied in  supervising  local  improvements,  cheering  native 
genius,  collecting  rare  manuscripts  and  medals,  culti- 
vating philosophy,  studying  politics,  making  love,  discus- 
sing poetry  with  Politiano,  and  writing  sonnets.  He  de- 
monstrated that  a  prince  could  find  ample  employment, 
and  attain  true  glory  without  recourse  to  conquest. 
He  proved  mat  there  were  more  enduring  monuments 
than  those  which  rise  from  the  battle-field.  His  name 
is  associated  with  works  of  art  and  literary  productions, 
as  indissolubly  as  those  of  their  authors,  and  although  he 
only  lived  to  the  age  of  forty-four,  he  expired  tranquilly 
in  the  midst  of  his  friends.  His  death  was  deemed  a 
national  misfortune,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  precur- 
sor  of  innumerable  woes  to  Italy.  Giovanni,  son  of 
Lorenzo,  was  an  archbishop  at  ten,  and  a  cardinal  at 
Yourteen — the  youngest  person  ever  raised  to  that  rank. 
A  letter  still  extant,  addressed  by  his  father  to  him  at 
Rome,  evinces  how  much  at  heart  he  held  his  advance- 
ment. Af\er  the  death  of  Piero,  Giovanni  became  the 
head  of  the  family ;  and  all  his  wishes  centered  in  the 
hope  of  reviving  its  influence,  which  had  again  suffered 
a  serious  interruption.  This  feeling  he  prudently  con- 
cealed for  some  time.  After  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  three 
young  men,  resolute  friends  of  the  Medici,  went  to  the 
Gonfaliere,  and,  with  their  daggers  at  his  throat,  forced 
Soderini  to  resign.     The  Medici  being  thus  restored^ 
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Giovanni  was  made  Pope,  mder  the  title  of  Leo  X« 
His  pontificate  is  cel^nafed  as  a  period  when  letters  and 
the  arts  floarisbed  to  an  unparalleled  degree.     Previous 
circumstances,  however,  had  prepared  the  waj  for  the 
many  brilliaDt  results  of  that  remarkable  q>och.     The 
sale  of  indulgences,  and  other  church  abuses,  were  then 
carried  to  the  highest  point ;   and  the  protests  against 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  commenced,  which  ushered  in  the 
reformation.     Cosmo,  Francesco  and  Ferdinand,  main- 
tained something  of  the  liberal  and  tasteful  spirit  of  their 
ancestors.     But  under  Ferdinand    II.,  who,  in   1621, 
came  to  the  government,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  the  aspect  of 
affairs  changed.     Extravagant  expenditures  drained  the 
state  of  its  resources,  and  when  Cosmo  III.,  died,  after 
a  reign  of  fifly-three  years,  Tuscany  was  reduced  to  a 
most  deplorable  state,  oppressed  with  a  heavy  national 
debt,  and  exhausted  by  taxes.     Fortunately  for  the  coun. 
try,  John  Gaston  was  the  last  of  his  family,  once  so  glo- 
rious, but  now  so  sadly  degenerated.     He  died  after  an 
indifferent  rule,  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  peace* 
with  Vienna  (1735)  led  his  duchy  to  the  house  of  Lor- 
raine.    Francis  Stephen,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  made  a  contract  with  John  Gaston's 
sister — the  last  of  the  name  of  Medici,  by  which  he  ac- 
quired the  various  allodial  possessions  collected  by  her 
ancestors.     Under  the  twenty-six  years  of  the  sway  of 
his    son    Leopold,   Tuscany    recovered    from    a  -  de- 
cline that  had  lasted  more  than  a  century.     He  encour- 
aged commerce,  agriculture  and  manufactures,  established 
penitentiaries,  abolished  the  inquisition,  and  proclaimed 
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a  new  criminal  code.  His  financtdl  adaubistndoB  vas 
admirable,  and  his  own  manner  <if  life  dtremelj  sunple. 
The  traveller  in  ftalj  still  reo^^nizes  die  kappj  iafla- 
ences  of  his  regenerating  rule.  Nor  Itts  te  cfieet  of  kia 
noble  example  been  contraTcned  bj  bis  sneoeasor.  An 
air  of  contentment,  and  a  feeling  of  safely  oontiaiies  kp 
distinguish  Toscanj,  and  render  it  die  fevoorite  sojoom 
of  the  stranger.  Even  the  oompaimtive  sevciiljr  of  Ibe 
climate  in  winter,  aggravated  bj  the  tnamouUtna  wbidi 
sweeps  so  coldly  from  the  mooatains,  seldoai  drives  ike 
foreign  sojourners  to  more  genial  localities.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  without  reason,  diat  the  distingnisfaed  literuy 
rank  which  Florence  bn^ds  in  Italian  histocj,  has  been 
ascribed  to  its  inferior  climate. 

There  is  something  almost  oj^iressive  io  ibe  senses^ 
and  confusing  to  the  mind,  in  the  immense  eoUections  of 
paintings  in  Italy.  The  stranger,  especially  if  his  time 
is  limited,  and  his  eagerness  for  knowied^  and  true  im« 
pressions,  a  delicate  and  discriminating,  as  well  as  an 
earnest  passion,  will  not  unfrequently  regret  the  nomber 
and  variety  of  interesting  objects  which  at  once  demand 
his  attention.  A  scene  of  natural  grandeur  or  beauty 
seldom  distracts  the  eye  with  the  variety  of  its  features. 
The  mountain  range  which  girdles  the  prospect,  the  grove 
which  waves  above  the  cliff,  the  river  flowing  through  the 
vale,  the  flowers  on  its  banks,  and  the  rich  cloud-land 
above,  are  harmonized  to  the  view,  reposing  beneath  the 
same  light,  and  stirred  by  a  common  air.  But  each  work 
of  art  has  a  distinctive  character.  It  is  a  memorial  of  an 
individual    mind.      It    demands    undivided    attention. 
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Hesce,  the  fiivt  visit  to  a  numeam  of  art  is  almost  infari* 
aUj  onsstislactoij.     We  insdoctirdj  wish  that  the  airaj 
were  not  so  imposing*      Many  a  sweet  countenance^ 
whose  expression  haunts  as  like  a  dream,  ve  vaShlj  en- 
deavor to  recall ;  many  a  group  we  would  Tain  transfer  to 
our  own  apartment,  that  there  we  might  leisurely  surrej 
its  excellencies,  and  grow  familiar  with  its  spirit     There 
are  few  public  galleries  which  are  less  objectionable,  on 
t)iis  account,  than  that  of  Florence.     When  we  have 
paused  in  the  vestibule  long  enough  to  recover  breath 
after  ascending  the  long  flight  of  stairs,  and  inspect  the 
q>ecimens  of  statuary  there  arranged,  the  first  paintings 
which  meet  our  gaze,  on  entering,  are  of  an  early  date. 
The  stifi*  execution  brings  to  mind  the   Chinese  style, 
and  indicates  a  primitive  epoch  in  the  history  of  art. 
The  arabesques  on  the  ceiling,  the  portraits  immediately 
beneath  it,  and  the  range  of  ancient  busts  below,  fill, 
without  dazzling  the  eye.     As  we  pass  on,  the  interest  in- 
creases at  every  step.     There  is  a  gradual  growth' of 
attraction.     Curiosity  is  soon  absorbed  in  a  deeper  sen- 
timent.    Alternately    we    stand    smiling   before    some 
graphic  product  of  the  Dutch  pencil,  wrapt  in  a  specula- 
tive reverie  over  an  obscure  painting,  or  seated,  at  last, 
quite  absorbed  in  admiration  within  the  hallowed  precincts 
of  the  Tribunet     The  perfect  freedom  of  entrance  and 
observation,    unannoyed  by. the  jargon  of  a   cicerone, 
doubtless  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  the  Florence 
coUeotions.     And  the  heart  is  not  less  gratified  than  the 
eye,  when  we  behold  one  ot  the  sunburnt  coniadini  improv- 
ing a  spore  hour  on  mnrket-days,  to  loiter  in  the  gallery^  or 
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turns  fiom  m  mirade  of  art  to  te  liippy  coaaAei 
oOBie  foreign  paioter,  as  he  Jtamk  before  bi^eeoel,  uleat 
upoTL  eopjing  a  ^vorite  origio^  Tbe  moA  unique  lea- 
tare  in  the  coUectiona  of  which  diia  eitf  boifltB,  howeter, 
is  donbdess  the  eallery  of  portraits  of  cdebiated  painteia^ 
chieflf  by  themselTes.  How  inserting  to  toni  from  die 
immortaJ  products  of  die  pencil,  to  the  lineaments  of  die 
artist !  Raphael's  sweet  countenance,  eloquent  with  the 
refined  beauty  which  distinguishes  his  worics,  and  sob* 
dued  by  something  of  the  melancholy  associated  with  his 
early  death ;  Penigino,  his  master ;  Leqaardo  da  Yinci, 
who  first  developed  the  principles  of  that  progress  in  art, 
which  was  perfected  during  the  fifteenth  century,  who  so 
earnestly  and  sacoessfully  devoted  his  life  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  fiivorite  pursuit,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  bis  ' 
royal  patron;  Salvator  Rosa,  the  poet,  mosician  and  . 
painter,  recognised  by  his  half  savage  aspect,  who  so  de« 
ligbt^  in  scenes  of  gloomy  grandeur,  and  studied  nature 
with  such  enthusiasm  amid  the  wilds  of  the  Appenines  ; — 
all,  in  short,  ef  that  glorious  phalanx,  whose  best  menu* 
ments  are  their  works. 

The  bronze  statue  of  Perseus,  under  die  allogii  of  die 
gallery,  reminds  the  passer  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  to  which  Florence  has  given  birth.  Born  on 
die  night  of  All  Saints'  day,  Cellini  assures  us  he  was 
rapturously  welcomed  to  the  world  by  his  father,  who,  as*^ 
if  anticipating  his  future  celebrity,  instantiy  greeted  him 
as  Benvenuto.  Like  Salvator  Rosa,  music,  at  first,  dis- 
puted the  empire  of  his  mind  with  the  other  arts,  and  his  re- 
markable performance  on  the  flute,  was  the  primary  ooca. 
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fiwcnMe  for  thrir  diip^r.  Cdliii^  nfiei|Mliiig  the 
tthdf  aflued  a  lordi  to  ihe  ami  of  a  ataloe  of  Japher ; 
and  while  hie  Anale  eoenjand  ihe  monaich  werei^aid- 
isg  hie  atodiesy  in  the  doak j  light,  he  aoddenlj  ignited 
the  totdi,  and  wheeled  the  Jopiter  into  the  centre  of  the 
room.  The  effect  waa  moatyhrid,  aa  the  light  was  plaeed 
at  exactly  the  right  angle  to  show  the  figure  to  the  best 
advantage.  Francia  received  a  new  and  powerful  im- 
preaaion  €i  ihe  genioa  of  Cellini,  and  Madame's  design 
waa  completely  counteracted.  The  veraatllity  of  talent  in 
the  character  of  Benvenuto  waa  not  more  surprising  than 
his  boi^ndless  self-confidence.  How  much  are  we  indebt. 
ed  to  this  quality  for  the  fruits  of  genius !  Gifts  of  mind^ 
unaccompanied  by  a  vivid  sense  of  their  existence,  are 
of  little  benefit  to  the  world.  Consciousness  of  power, 
firm  and  unwavering,  is  the  best  guarantee  for  its  appro- 
priate exertion.  How  much  of  the  cool  decision  of  great 
men  is  attributable  to  confidence  in  their  destiny !  When 
Napoleon  was  urged  to  leave  a  dangerous  position,  during 
an  engagement  when  the  shot  were  flying  thickly  around 
him,  and  calmly  replied,  'the  ball  is  not  yet  moulded 
which  is  destined  for  me,'  who  Aes  not  recognize  one 
secret  cause  of  his  intrepidity?*  No  combination  of  cir- 
cumstauces  seemed  adequate  to  shake  Cellini's  faith  in 
himself.  He  spoke  as  certainly  of  the  issue  of  an  exper- 
iment in  his  art,  as  if  it  had  been  repeatedly  proved. 
Again  and  again  ho  reinstated  himself  in  the  favor  from 
which  the  machinations  of  his  rivals  had  removed  him,  by 
the  clear  earnestness  of  his  bearing.  Whether  discussing 
the  merits  of  a  work  of  art,  defending  himielf  before  a  tri* 
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Iwiiai,  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  afoe,  or  casting  a  ataftue 
which  had  coat  him  years  of  toil,  he  aeemed  to  act  upon 
the  sentiment  of  the  poet— 

\Covmge  gonet  an*8  gQn« — 
Better  never  have  been  bom.*' 

It  cannot  but  provoke  a  smile  in  contrast  with  the  tbeo* 
ries  of  later  moralists,  after  having  followed  Benvenuto 
through  an  unequalled,  category  of  brawls,  duels,  amours 
and  intrigues,  to  find  him  consoling  himself  in  prison  by 
communing  with  angelic  visions,  and  cheering  his  heart 
.  with  theconvictidn  that  he  is  an  especial  favorite  of  Hea- 
ven. Benvenuto  closed  his  adventurous  life  where  he 
commenced  it ;  and  was  buried  with  many  honors,  in  the 
church  of  the  Annunziata,  at  Florence.  His  native  city 
is  adorned  with  the  chief  ornament  of  his  genius  ;  and 
the  exquisite  specimens  of  his  skill  as  a  jeweller  and  eur 
graver,  are  scattered  over  the  cabinets  of  virtuosi  through* 
out  Italy. 

The  opera-house  of  Florence,  called  Ihe  Pergola,  is 
remarkable  for  its  chaste  interior.  Romani's  poetry  has 
recently  given  a  new  interest  to  this  favorite  amusement. 
It  seems  almost  to  have  revived  the  dulcet  numbers  of 
Metastasio,  and  wedded  to  the  touching  strains  of  Bellini, 
leaves  no  occasion  to  regret  the  earlier  eras  of  the  musical 
drama.  The  want  of  permanent  prose  companies  in 
the  diflfbrent  cities  of  Italy,  as  schools  of  language,  is  a 
great  desideratum  ;  and  the  number  of  trashy  translations 
from  the  French,  degrade  the  national  taste.  Sometimes 
the  ejM^llent  company  of  Turin,  including  the  inimitable 
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*  Tettri,  a  Tuscan  hj  birth,  visit  Florenee  in  the  autunui) 
•nd  farniah'a  pleasant  pastime  at  the  CocoiaerOj  while 
during  Carniyal,  Stenterello  dispenses  his  jokes  and 
rhymes  at  the  Borg'  Ogni  Santi.  In  Florence,  alone^  is 
enjoyed  the  opportunity,  at  certain  seasons,  of  witnessing 
Alfieri's  tragedies.  The  stianger,  too,  cannot  but  grate- 
fully  recur  to  the  comedies  of  Goldoni,  They  furnish 
him  with  an  admirabie  introduction  to  the  language ;  and 
when  he  is  once  more  at  home,  and  would  fain  renew  the 
associations  of  every  day  life  in  far  distant  Italy,  he  has 
only  to  peruse  one  of  these  colloquial  plays,  and  be  tran- 
sported, at  once,  to  a  locanda  or  a  caffi,  Goldoni's  his- 
tory is  intimately  associated  with  his  comedies.  Succes- 
sively a  student  of  medicine,  diplomacy  and  law,  a  maker 
of  almanacs,  and  a  comic  writer,  his  personal  adventures 
abound  in  the  humorous.  He  solaced  himself,  when  un- 
fortunate, by  observing  the  passing  scene.  When  jilted 
by  a  woman,  or  cheated  by  a  knave,  he  revenged  himself 
by  showing  up  their  conduct  as  a  warning,  in  his  next 
play.  He  looked  upon  the  panorama  of  human  existence, 
not  as  a  metaphysician,  but  as  a  painter,  not  to  discover 
the  ideal,  but  to  display  the  actual.  Yet  he  often*  aimed 
at  bringing  popular  vices  or  follies  into  contempti  and  fre- 
quently with  no  little  success.  At  a  time  when  cisces-. 
beism  and  gambling  prevailed  in  Venice,  he  pprtrayed 
their  consequences  so  graphically,  that,  a  for  time,  both 
practices  were  brought  into  disrepute ;  and  when  tfie 
Spectator  began  to  be  read,  and  it  became  fashionable  for 
women  to  afiect  philosophy,  he  turned  the  laugh  upon 
them  with   his  Filosofo  Inglese.    His  comedies  have 


more  buinor  tban  wit,  but  their  chief  attractioii  is  their 
truth  to  nature.  Although  much  attached  to  Yenice,  his 
native  city,  which  he  declares  was  neyer  revisited  without 
discovering  new  beauties,  Goldoni  seems  to  have  highly 
enjoyed  his  long  residence  at  the  French  court.  He 
boasts  of  having  an  excellent  appetite  after  every  fresh 
mortification ;  and  when  care  or  sickness  made  him 
wakeful,  he  was  accustomed  to  translate  from  the  Yene-  ' 
tian  into  the  Tuscan  dialect,  and  then  into  the  French,  by 
way  of  a  soporific.  Overshadowed  as  his  buoyant  spirit 
was  at  last,  by  illness  and  reverses^  his  happy  tempera- 
ment made  hiiai  life  pleasant.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that,  through  his  efforts,  comedy  was  reformed 
in  Italy,  and  his  country  furnished  with  a  stock  of  stand- 
dard  plays,  of  excellent  tendency,  sixteen  of  which  were 
composed  in  one  year— no  ordinary  achievement^  of  in. 
dustry. 

The  house  of  the  Buonarotti  family  has  recently  un- 
dergone extensive  repairs.  But  the  rooms  once  pccii- 
pied  by  Michael  Angelo,  remain  unchanged,  save  that 
around  one  of  them  are  arrang^ed  a  series  of  paintings,^ 
illustrative  of  the  artist's  life.  How  Florence  teems 
with  the  fame  of  this  most  gifled  of  her  children !  How 
rife  are  his  sayings  on  the  lips  of  her  citizens !  How 
ek>qaentiy  do  his  works  speak  in  the  city  where  his  bones 
repose !  As  the  Cathedral  dome  first  greets  the  stranger's 
eye,  or  ^fades  from  his  parting  gaze,  how  naturally  does 
it  suggest  the  thoughts  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  artist's 
well  known  exclamation !  In  a  twilight  walk  along  the 
river-side,  as  we  watch  the  evening  star  over  San  Spirito, 
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we  remember  that  a  prior  of  that  coaTent  taoght  him 
anatomj.  If  we  paaa  the  ckurch  del  Carmine^  we  are 
reminded  that  he  there  studied  the  earty  efforts  of  Mas- 
saeio.  In  the  gallerj,  we  behold  the  Dancing  Faim, 
whose  head  he  so  admirably  restored,  wonder  at  the 
stern  face  of  Brutus,  or  ponder  his  own  portrait  In  the 
Piazza  Is  his  David,  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  his 
Day  and  Night,  and  that  perfect  embodiment  of  Hora- 
tio's familiar  phrase— <  a  countenance  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,' — the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Drbine. 
Here  he  made  his  figure  of  snow  ;  there  he  buried  his 
sleeping  Cupid,  which  was  dug  up  for  an  antique.  Near 
St.  Mark's  was  the  school  of  sculpture,  where  he  first 
practiced.  In  Santa  Croce  is  his  tomb.  The  memory 
of  Michael  Angelo  constitutes  the  happiest  of  the'many 
interesting  associations  of  Florence.  Not  less  as  a  man 
than  an  a,rtist,  does  his  name  lend  dignity  and  beauty  to 
the  scene.  We  look  upon  the  master-lines  of  his  unfin- 
ished works,  and  realize  the  struggles  of  his  soul  towards 
perfection.  Truly  has  one  of  his  biographers  remarked, 
*  his  genius  was  vast  and  wild,  by  turns  extraTagant  and 
capricious,  rarely  to  be  implicitly  followed,  always  to  be 
studied  with  advantage.'  But  we  think  not  merely  here 
of  the  sculptor,  painter,  architect,  philosopher  and  poet-; 
we  dwell  upon,  and  feel  the  whole  character  of  him  who 
so  nobly  proved  his  eminent  claim  to  the«e  various  titles. 
As  we  tread  the  chambers  where  he  passed  so  many  nights 
of  study,  so  many  days  of  toil,  as  we  behold  the  oratory 
where  he  prayed,  or  stand  above  his  ashes,  we  think  of  hie 
Boblq  independence  which  princes  and  prelates,  in  a  veoflL 
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age,  could  not  mibdiM^  of  kis  deep  ajaipfttkj  wttk  Aft 
grand  and  beancifbl  in  koman  nature,  and  of  kis  lina  a^ 
fection  wkich  dictated  tke  aeniiment — 


JjOfWB  cumoC  find  dHn  tkat  i0  fcvfvia  ^^^"i 

Gbwyttk  that  •mnal  Fnc*  k  paii 

Who  nich  dmnity  to  theo  Bpwta, 

As  hallowa  mad  makM  pan  all  fcfinih  heaita.** 

Art  seemed  not  an  exclusive  end  to  Michael  Angeki. 
For  (amoy  he  cherished  no  morbid  appetite.  He  was 
conscious  of  lofU^  aims.  His  letters  and  sonnets 
breathe  the  noblest  aspirations,  and  the  most  perfect 
love  of  tnith.  When  refused  admittance  to  the  Pope^s 
presence,  he  quitted  Rome  in  disgust ;  jet  watched  as 
tenderlj  by  the  sick-bed  of  a  faithful  servant,  as  at  that  of 
a  son  or  a  brother.  As  the  architect  of  SL  Peter's,  he 
dedined  all  emolument ;  and  kissed  the  cold  hand  of 
Vittoria  Colonna  with  tearful  reverence!  After  eighty- 
eight  years  spent  in  giving  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  arts, 
in  cultivating  sculpture,  painting,  poetry  and  architecture^ 
in  observing  ^the  harmless  comedy  of  life,' in  proving  the 
supremacy  of  genius  over  wealth,  of  moral  power  over 
rank,  of  character  over  (he  world,  Michael  Angelo  died, 
saying,  <  My  soul  I  resign  to  God,  my  body  to  the  earthi 
and  my  possessions  to  my  nearest  kin,'  He  lefl  a  be- 
quest of  which  he  spoke  not,  for  it  was  already  decreed 
that  his  fame  and  example  should  shed  a  perennial  honor 
upon  Florence,  and  for  ever  bless  the  world. 
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But  ever  and  anon  of  grief  rabdoed 

Tbera  comes  a  token  like  a  sc>irpion*a  iting. 

Scarce  aeen,  but  «riih  freah  bitterneta  imboed. 

L 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  cool  but  delightful  autumn 
evening,  in  Milan,  the  best  paK  of  which  I  had  vainly 
spent  in  searching  for  a  friend.  All  at  once  it  occurred 
to  me  that  he  might  beat  the  opera ; — yet,  thought  I,  F— - 
is  very  fastidious,  and  there  is  no  particular  attraction  to- 
night. Thus  weighing  the  matter  on  my  mind,  I  came 
within  sight  of  the  Scala,  and  I  was  soon  at  the  door  of 
Count  G — ^'s  box,  where  F —  was  generally  to  be  found. 
The  orchestra  was  pei forming  an  interlude,  and  the  foot- 
lights beaming  upon  the  beautiful  classical  groups  depict- 
ed on  the  drop.  My  friend  was  not  visible,  and  I  should 
instantly  have  retreated,  had  not  a  side  glance  revealed 
to  me  the  figure  of  a  young  man,  seated  in  the  shadow  of 
the  box  curtains.  Count  G —  was  partial  to  Americans, 
and  I  scrutinized  the  stranger,  thinking  it  not  impossi- 
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ble  lie  was  a  eoaniryman^  but  spon  recognized  the  coan- 
tenmnce  of  a  Scotch  student,  with  whom  I  had  exchanged 
a  few  words  at  oor  table-d^hote  in  the  morning.     It  was 
several  minutes  before  I  satisfied  myself  of  bis  identity^ 
so  different  was  his  aspect  and  demeanor.     He  sat  oppo- 
site mcy  at  the  table^  and  was  engaged  in  a  most  lively 
conversation  with  a  flaxen-haired  daughter  of  Vienna, 
who  appeared  delighted  with  the  opportunity  of  reciting 
the  story  of  her  travels  to  a  new  acquaintance,  which  she 
persisted  in  doing,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  displea- 
sure of  her  father,  a  military  character,  who  morosely  de- 
voured his  dinner  beside  her.     Her  auditor  repaid  the 
lady's  condescension  with  an  account  of  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  the  Highlanders,  in  .doing  which'the  keen 
air  of  his  native  hills  seemed  to  inspire  him  ;  for  from  a 
constrained  and  quiet,  he  gradually  glided  into  a  free  and 
earnest  manner,  and  evolved  enthusiasm  enough  to  draw 
sympathizing  looks  even  from  a  coterie  of  native  Italians, 
his  opposite  neighbors.     Frank  Graham  was  now  in  a 
totally  different  mood.     He  sat,  braced  in  his  seat,  as  if 
under  the  influence  of  son^e  nervous  affection ;  his  lips 
when  released  from    the -restraint  imposed  upon  them, 
quivered  incessantly,  and — it  might  have  been  fancy — ^but 
I  thought  I  saw,  in  the  dusky  light,  several  haisty  tears  fall 
upon  the  crimson  drapery.     There  is  something  in  the 
deep  emotion  of  a  man  of  intellectual  vigor — and  such, 
Graham's  table-talk  had  proved  him — which  interests  us 
deeply.     The  very  attempt  to  check  the  tide  of  feeling, 
the  struggle  between  the  reason  and  the  heart,  the  affec* 
tive  and  reflective  powers,  as  a  phrenologist  would  say, 
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awakens  our  sympath/.  I  forgot  the  object  of  my  visit 
to  the  Scala,  and  silently  resolved  to  lead  off  my  fellow- 
sojourner  from  the  memory  of  his  disquietude,  or  draw 
from  him  its  cause,  and,  if  possible,  act  the  comforter. 
With  this  view,  I  approached  him  carelessly,  as  if  I  had 
not  noticed  his  emotion,  and  profiered  him  the  greetings 
of  the  evening.  He  looked  at  me  vacantly,  a  moment,, 
but  soon  rejoined  with  cordiality.  Then  rising  and 
drawing  his  cloak  around  him,  he  seized  my  hand  and  ex- 
claimed— 'Let  us  leave  this  place,  my  friend.'  There 
was  confidence  implied  in  his  tremulous  tones,  yet  I  was 
half  in  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  alluding  to  his  obvious 
depression.  It  was  a  fine  moonlight  night,  and  we 
walked  side  by  side  for  several  minutes,  in  silence. 
'How  long  since  you  left  home,  Mr.  Graham?'  I  in- 
quired by,  way  of  beginning  a  colloquy.  <  Five  minutes 
ago,  or  thereabouts,'  he  replied  huskily.  I  halted  in  sur- 
prise, and  gazed  upon  him  in  wonder.  He  stopped  also, 
and  observing  my  astonishment  continued  in  a  clearer 
voice,  <  Do  not  be  alarmed  my  friend ;  I  am  perfectly 
sane  ;  literally  speaking,  I  left  Scotland  five  years  since, 
but  just  now  your  voice  aroused  me  to  s^  consciousness  of 
where  and  what  I  am.  I  have  been  carried  back  not  on- 
ly to  my  country,  but  to  my  youth,  to  its  richest  hour,  to 
its  most  vivid  epoch ;  you,  by  a  word,  dissolved  the  spell : 
— ^there  is  the  famous  cathedral,  this  is  Milan,  and  I  am 
nothing  now  but  Frank  Grraham  ;  but  one  memento  of 
my  recent  fairy  land  remains  '—and  he  pointed  to  the 
moon. 
<  Oh  what  mistaken  kindness  we  sometimes  practice !' 
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I  replied ;  you  seemed  brooding  over  some  aorrowfiil  sob- 
ject  I  thought  to  divert  jour  attention.  Forgive  mj 
intmsioD,  for  many,  many  injuries  are  fanciful  and  un- 
worthy the  name,  compared  with  that  which  drags  a  happy 
idealist  from  his  aerie  in  the  heavens,  down  to  life's  com- 
mon and  desert  shore.' 

<Say  you  so,  my  friend  V  returned  Graham,  '  then  you 
will  not  laugh  at  an  incident  in  the  life  of  an  enthusiast 
Come,  come,'  and  he  drew  my  arm  within  his,  and  quick- 
ened his  pace.  The  window  of  my  room  at  the  Albergo, 
reached  to  the  floor,  and  overlooked  a  smaU  garden  ;  as 
we  entered,  I  placed  the  lamps  in  a  distant  corner,  threw 
open  the  curtains  and  admitted  the  full  light  of  the  moon. 
*  Now,  Heaven  grant,'  said  I,  as  Frank  Graham  escon. 
ced  himself  in  a  corner  of  the  sofa,  and  fiUed  his  glass 
from  a  flask  of  red  wine — <  Heaven  grant  that  /cur's  is  a 
tale  of  love  and  chivalry,  for  such  a  scene  ill  befits  an  un- 
roraantic  legend.' — <  It  is,  indeed,  a  glorious  night ;  but 
who  ever  heard,^  in  these  days,  of  a  poor  Scotch  student 
essaying  at  tournament  or  holy  war,  except  in  the  field  of 
fiction,  as  here,' — and  he  lifted  ^Ivanhoe'  from  the 
table — '  yet  remember  that  this  lovely  orb  smiles  equally 
upou  the  love-vigils  of  the  Highland  chief,  as  upon  those 
of  the  knights  of  old,  and  her  beams  must  seem  as  roman* 
tic  to  you,  while  I  improvise  a  chapter  of  my  autobio- 
graphy, as  they  did  to  Rebecca  the  Jewess,  daughter  of 
Isaac  of  T.ork,  when  the  wounded  kuight  related,  at  the 
same  witching  season,  his  adventures  in  Palestine.' 

II. 

The  yivid  impression  which  our  J  first  play'  leaves  upon 
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the  mind  might  teach  us  somethiog,  if  we  were  introspec. 
tire  moralists,  as  to  that  greatly  mooted  point — the  true 
influence  of  the  drama.     Perchance  from  the  deep  and 
splendid  vbions  thus  awakened  to  the  fancy,  the  clear 
and  romantic  aspect  which  humanity  thus  portrayed  as- 
sumes, we  might  discover  no  questionable  affinity  between 
our  own  unsophisticated  natures  and  the  dramatic  art,  we 
might  appreciate  the  importance  of  such  an  institution  as 
the  theatre  to  civilized  man,  to  the  dawning  mind,  to  the 
human  being  as  such ;  we  might  with  perfect  consistency, 
learn  to  rank  the  .  legitilnate  drama  in- the  poetry  of  life. 
But  however  this  may  be,  there  are  many  incidental  ex- 
periences where  an  universal  end  is  pursued.     About 
every  general  object,  personal  associations  abundantly 
cling.     There  is  deep  truth  in  the  great  German  writer's 
remark — <  every   individual  spirit  wakes    in   the  great 
stream  of  multitude.'     Lamb's  first  visit  to  the  theatre  was 
powerfully  associated  with  a  plate  prefixed  to  Rowe's 
Shakspeare.     This  event  with  me,  is  linked  with  a  deep- 
er reminiscence,  for  it  occurred  at  an  age  of  deeper  sus- 
ceptibility. 

<I  was  educated  at  the  University  of  St.  Andre ws»  and 
from  a  three  years'  residence  there,  divided  between  study, 
solitary  walks  along  the  sea-shore,  and  attendance  upon 
prudential  lectures  daily  delivered  by  the  maiden  aunt 
with  whom  I  resided,  I  was,  all  at  once,  removed  to  the 
metropolis  and  entered  as  a  law  student.  At  Edinburgh, 
I  boarded  with  a  distant  relation  who  was  a  great  musical 
amateur.  In  .his  house  there  also  resided  a  very  eccentric 
man,  a  dramatist  by  profession.     He  had  an  interest  in 


some  score  of  plajsy  more  or  lees  popafar,  kmag 
eomposed  or  adapted  tbem  to  tke  stage.  The 
of  one  <^  the  principal  theatres  was  his  intiiiie  friead, 
and  had  exerted  himself  to  bring  oat  Mr.  CoBatngton's 
dramas  so  soccessfiill j,  that  th^  were  then  jielding  kua 
a  yery  handsome  income.  At  everj  aaeal,  dbamadc  Uter- 
ature  was  discossed,  and  the  merits  of  varioos  adois  caiK 
yassed.  Not  infreqoentlj  mj  kinsman,  who  was  ^nite  an 
adept  in  such  mattera,  gave  imitations  of  the  best  trage- 
dians, by  way  of  an  ereoing's  pastime.  As  yoo  may 
suppose,  I  soon  became  moch  interested  in  the  sobjed  of 
these  conversations.  To  me  a  new  fidd  of  thoi^;ht  was 
opened.  And  yet  evening  after  evening,  I  dedined  invi- 
tations to  attend  the  theatre.  This  was  though  qaite  sor- 
prising,  particularly  as  I  manifested  so  much  interest  in 
every  thing  that  was  going  on  there^  and  after  a  while  took 
no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  dramatic  conversations. 
l%e  truth  was,  my  imagination  was  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch.  My  <  first  play'  assumed  an  importance 
in  my  mind,  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe.  I  came  to 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  great  epochs  of  existences  I  an- 
ticipated its  efiects  as  nervous  people  sometimes  fancy 
the  operation  of  some  powerfuF  nostrum,  or  as  I  can  ima- 
gine'Sir  Humphrey  Davy  looked  forward  to  the  efiect 
6f  a  new  gas.  In  consequence  of  this  feeling,  1  made 
great  preparations  for  the  event.  I  read  Shakapeare  with 
greater  attention  than  ever  before,  informed  myself  of  the 
history  of  the  drama,  read  in  numerable  criticisms,  biogra- 
phies and  lectures  illustrative  of  the  whole  subject,  and 
finally  determined  to  be  governed  by  circumstances  as  to 
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the  occtoion  I  should  choose  to  make  my  delnU  as  a  play- 
'  goer. 

*  1  entered  our  little  parlor  one  cold,  drizzly  evening, 
i  five  years  ago  this  very  night,  my  head  throbbing  with  six 

long  hours'  delving  into  the  mysteries  of  the  law.  In  no 
very  good  humor,  I  seated  myself  before  the  grate  io 
await  the  dinner  hour.  I  was  gazing  rather  moodily  at 
the  fire,  when  something  intercepted  its  rays ;  I  looked 
up,  Mr.  Connington  was  at  my  ejbow  holding  a  printed 
bill  before  me.  I  could  distinguish  but  one  word,  <  Yir- 
ginius.'  <Mr.  Graham;'  said  my  friend,  <you  must  go 
to*night.' — *  I  will,'  said  I,  and  we  sat  down  to  dinner. 

<  During  the  meal  I  was  unusually  silent.    I  was  quite 
^             oppressed  with  the  thought  that  1  w^s  so  near  an  end  so 

long  anticipated.  I  fancied  I  had  been  too  precipitate. 
I  felt  like  one  standing  at  the  entrance  of  a  splendid 
Gothic  cathedral;  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  single  step 
would  bring  me  into  an  overpowering  scene. 

III. 

<  How  little,  my  friend,  can  a  man  of  acute,  lively  sen- 
sibilities calculate  upon  the  experience  that  awaits  him ! 
A  skilful  devotee  of  science  can  predict,  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  certainty,  the  approach  of  celestial  phenomena, 
the  existence  of  unseen  fountains,  and  even  the  direction 
of  the  unborn  breeze;  but  who  has  the  foresight  to  pro- 
phecy the  destiny  of  feeling — to  indicate  the  next  new 
influence  which  shall  arouse  it,  to  trace  its  untravelled 
course,  or  point  confidently  to  its  issue  1  A  man  consci- 
ous of  a  fathomless  tide  of  feeling  within  him,  who  throws 
himself  into  a  world  of  moral  excitements,  knows  but 
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Ais,  that  he  is  doomed  to  feel  deeply,  Tarionsly,  often  to 
suffer  agony — often  to  enjoy  delight  But  the  Tery  means 
he  thought  woald  prove  most  magnetic,^  may  absolotely 
All  to  attract,  and  some  unexpected  agency,  of  which  he 
dreamed  not,  may  approach  the  unguarded  portal  of  his 
soul,  and  take  it  by  surprise.  Such  was  my  experience 
when  I  trusted  myself  to  dramatic  influences.  I  had 
thought  to  be  subject  to  them  as  a  philosopher ;  but  while 
seeking  this  end  I  was  taught  most  emphatically  to  realize 
my  own  humanity. 

*  The  leading  actress  on  the  Edinboigh  boards  at  the 
period  to  which  I  refer,  was  Helen  Trevor.  This  was 
not,  indeed,  the  name  by  which  she  was  known  to  the 
public ;  for  beiog  the  daughter  of  a  distinguished  per- 
former, it  was  deemed  expedient  for  her  to  appear  under 
her  mother's  family  name,  which  was  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  annals  of  the  Britbh  stage.  I  first  saw  her  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  never,  no,  nevej  can  I  forget  thai  memorable 
evening.  In  the  first  act,  when  Virgin ius  says  to  Servia, 
<  Go  fetch  her  to  me,'  I  observed  all  around  ipe  silent  and 
intent  from  expectation.  It  was  not  till  the  deafening 
greetings  had  subsided,  that  I  raised  my  eyes,  and  then 
my  cherished  ideal  of  female  beauty  was  realized.  The 
chaste  dress  of  white  muslin — ^the  thick  dark  ringlets 
about  the  neck — the  simple  girdle — ^the  little  satin  band 
around  the  beautiful  brow — ^the  quiet,  gentle  and  touching 
simplicity  of  the  air  and  accents — alf,  all  are  before  me. 
How  deeply  I  sympathised  in  the  indignation  of  Virgini- 
us — how  I  wept  when  he  recited  his  daughter's  praises!' 
Uafortunately,  the  part  of  Icilius  was  played  by  a  novice« 
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Had  it  been  otberwisey  perhaps  my  emotions,  orerpower- 
ing  as  they  were,  might  have  been  subdued  ;  but  whiW  all 
the  other  characters  satisfied  me,  his,  Yirginia's  loYei's, 
the  rery  part  with  which  I  felt  myself  identified,  was 
shamefully  weak.  I  was  alMohitely  maddened.  The  the- 
atre ranished  from  my. mind.  I  thought  of  nothing, 
cared  for  nothing  but  that  fair  young  creature,  and 
the  idea  possessed  me,  with  a  frightful  tenacity,  that 
idiouldone  day  be  the  true  Icilius.  As  the  play  pro* 
ceeded  I  became  more  and  more  lost  in  this  idea.  It  was 
only  when  the  wretched  personator  of  the  Roman  Iovqt 
came  on,  that  die  illusion  vauished.  And  then  a  bitter 
and  impatient  hatred  possessed  me.  I  longed  to  clu(ch 
the  young  man,  and  hurl  him  away.  And  when  the 
Roman  father,  in  solemn  and  touching  tones,  said— 

Yuu  are  my  witnesses 
That  this  young  creature  1  present  to  yon 
I  do  pronounce  my  profitably  cherished, 
And  must  deservedly  beloved  child — 
My  daughter  truly  filial,  both  in  word 
'  And  act,  yet  even  more  in«ct  than  word — 

I  tremblingly  ejaculated;  <  fVe  are,  we  are.^  A  lady  in  the 
box  thought  I  was  faint  and  profiered  her  salts.  I  took 
the  vial  mechanically,  but  was  not  recalled ;  for  a  mo- 
ment afler,  when  the  \yrord8  reached  my  enamoured  ear — 

You  will  be  all 
Her  fatheir  has  been— «dded  unto  all 
A  lover  would  be  7 

the  query  seemed  addressed  to  me ;  unable  longer  to  con- 
tain what  rushed  to  my  lips,  I  rose,  sprang  upon  the  seat, 
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and  ahoated,  <I  wfll,  I  will'— but  the  words  were  broken 
— ^I  feh  a  haod  close  tightly  over  ray  mouth,  and  myself 
lijfled  into  the  lobby,  whence  I  was  hurried,  without  a 
word,  into  a  hackney  coach,  by  the  dim  lights  of  which  I 
discovered  Mn  Connington,  who  had  firmly  grasped  one 
arm,  while  a  gentleman,  whom  I  recognised  as  an  oeca« 
pant  of  the  box,  held  the  other.  They  erideutly  thought 
me  mad* 

<  This  adventure  was  a  salutary  and  timely  lesson. 
Never  again  did  I  betray  any  emotion.  But  I  felt  the 
more.  The  drama  which  I  had  fancied  would  produce 
Buch  mighty  efiects  on  my  mind,  was  nothing  except  as 
it^was  associated  with  her.  O  my  friend,  you  can  have 
no  idea  of  what  mingled  ecStacy  and  bitterness  is  involv- 
ed in  the  love  of  an  object  of  public  admiration !  Some* 
times  I  would  have  given  worlds  if  Helen  had  been  a 
tradesman's  daughter,  living  in  honorable  obscurity,  and 
then  when  evening  came,  I  saw  her  personating  the 
grandest  female  chamcters  of  history,  arrayed  in  an  ideal 
costume,  uttering  the  noblest  sentiments,  and  appearing 
as  the  faithful,  the  self-denying,  the  beautiful  representa* 
live  of  her  sex ;  and  dien,  in  those  moments,  I  wished 
her  ever  to  be  the  same.  But  poor  Shakspeare  I  where 
was  my  reverence  for  him  ?  Strange  fantasy,  the  world 
would  have  thought,  had  I  written  a  new  commentary  on 
his  tragedies,  to  declare  that  the  most  eloquent  line  id  Ro« 
meo  and  Juliet  was  Lady  Capulet's,  *  Nurse,  where's  my 
daughter  ?  call  her  forth  to  me' — and  in  Othello's  speech, 
the  most  awakening  phrase  the  last,  <  Here  comes  my  1»> 
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dy,  let  her  witness  it/    Yet  such  they  were  to  me,  for 
tjjiey  called  first  upon  the  stage  Juliet  and  Desdemona. 

<  Many  weeks  flew  by,  and  my  time  was  ostensibly  di- 
vided between  Blackstone  and  the  drama.     My  kinsman 
frequently  applauded  this  rare  union  of  rational  and  ima- 
ginative studies.     *  Few  young  men,  cousin  Frank/  he 
would  say,  '  choose  so  wisely.     I  perceive   you  did  not 
study  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  at  St.  Andrews, 
in  vain.     Here  ynu  devote  the  day  to  legal  investigations, 
which,  questionless,  have  a  tendency  to  invigorate  the  un* 
derstanding,  to  create  just  habits  of  thinking,  and  train 
the  judgment ;  then  your  evenings  are  given  to  the  great- 
est imaginative  amusement  of  this  utilitarian  age.     You 
cultivate  a  taste  for  the  drama.     Well,  well$  cousin,  we'll 
make  a  fine  fellow  of  you  yet'     In  these  remarks  Mr. 
Connington   would    coincide,   neutralizing  his   praises 
with  the  observation  that  Mr.  Graham's  dramatic  critic- 
bms  were,  somehow  or  other,  more  vague  and  leas  to  the 
purpose,  than  before  he  attended  the  theatre.'     Neither 

*  of  these  sage  observers  of  human  nature,  however,  had 
the  least  idea  of  the  true  state  of  the'case.  And,  indeed, 
it  was  not  till  late  that  I  myself  discovered  with  wonder 
which  partook  strangely  of  regret  and  gladness,  that  it 
was  not  Cordelia  or  Virginia  that  I  loved,  but  Helen 
Trevor. 

IV. 

<  Hitherto  my  love  had  been  ideal.  Personal  iDter- 
course  had  not  revealed  to  me  the  imperfections  of  (he 
fair  Thespian. — Report  spoke  highly  of  her  character, 
and  the  earnest  approbation  of  the  public  sufficiently 
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indicated  her  piofessional  genius.  Strange  as  the 
remark  would  seem  to  a  mere  worldly  reasoner,  you 
my  friend^  will  understand  me,  when  I  assert  that 
few  attachments  excelled  mine  in  real  and  beautiful  senti- 
ment.. It  was  much  like  the  love  which  we  know  ardent 
men  hi^ve  cherished  for  a  portrait,  a  statue,  or  the  being 
of  their  dreams.^ — ^Whatever  the  object  of  my  affections, 
in  reality,  was — ^however  tainted  with  the  alleged  evil  in- 
fluences of  her  pursuit,  however  intellectually  endowed  or 
morally  gifted— remember  that  as  presented  to  me,  she* 
was  always  the  living  portrait  of  departed  worth,  the  reno- 
vated image  of  some  hallowed  beings  the  human  embodi- 
ment of  a  poet's  dream.  Naturally  favored  with  a  clas* 
sical  species  of  womanly  beauty,  displaying  manners  in 
which  feminine  grace  and  modesty  struggled  with  a  vivid 
conception  of  "the  part  she  was  representing — you  cannot 
wonder  that  a  hallow  of  romance  was  thrown  around  the 
person  of  my  idol.  I  never  saw  her  but  as  the  personator 
of  virtue.  No  other  parts  were  adapted  to  her  talents. 
And  thus,  to  ikiy  ardent  fancy,  she  became  the  personifi* 
cation  of  all  that  was  good,  and  beautiful,  and  true. 

*  It  was  not  in  human  nature  to  be  long  content  with 
such  a  semi-interchange  of  sympathy.  Alas  !  the  thought 
struck  me,  all  at  once,  that  there  had  been  no  interchange^ 
that  my  heart  had  been  given  to  one  who  knew  me  not — 
that  I  was  no  more  to  the  Thespian  than  the  multitude 
who  nightly  witnessed  her  performance.  I  felt  foolishly 
conscious  of  my  wandering  moods.  I  resolved,  after 
long  and  troubled  musing,  to  come  face  to  face  with  the 
admired  actress.    And  yet  I  feared  to  adventure.    The 
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charm  might  be  dissolved,  or  it  might  be  confirmed. 
What  then  ?  I  should,  at  least,  know  my  fate.  Stripped 
of  the  adventitious  aid  of  her  profession,  she  might  prove 
uliinteresting.  And  then — I  laughed  wildly  at  the 
thought — I  should  be  free  !  Yet,  in  a  moment  I  discard- 
ed the  idea.  If  I  iiave  been  in  bondage  this  month  past, 
thought  I,  then  let  me  be  a  slave  forever.  It  seemed  to 
me  easier  to  die  a  victim  to  imaginary  wo,  than  to  return 
again  to  barren  studies  or  common  cares.  My  resolu- 
tion taken,  I  grew  impatient,  yet  never  suffered  myself 
to  think  of  what  I  was  about  to  do,  without  realizing  that 
awe  with  which  the  German  dramatist  says  all  mortals 
must  '  grasp  the  urn  of  destiny.' 

*  Capital,  capital !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Connington,  one 
morning,  at  the  breakfast-table,  as  he  laid  down  the  Post 
and  resumed  his  muffin.  <  What  is  it  V  inquired  my 
cousin,  taking  up  the  paper.  *  Why,  an  excellent  critic- 
ism on  the  Pc^ia  we  saw  Monday  night.'  <  Ah !  signed 
F.  G.,  too^who  can  that  be?'  «  Who  should  it  be  but 
Frank  Graham  V  asked  the  dramatist,  his  eye  brightening 
at  the  discovery.  I  coul(^  not  deny  the  authorship.  Mt. 
Connington  hastily  swallowed  his  last  cup  of  tea,  and  as 
he  led  the  room,  with  a  significant  nod,  remarked — 
<  Well  done,  master  Frank ;  she  shall  know  it,  too ;  she 
sha11>  I  declare.'  I  was  af\er  him  in  an  instant.  ^  My 
dear  Mr.  Connington,'  said  I,  « pray  be  careful.  If  you 
choose  to  force  this  hasty  notice  upon  the  attention  of 
Miss  ,  do  it  in  a  way  which  shall  impress  her  favor- 

ably as  to  the  author.     See,  see,  my  friend,  that  I  am  not 
meiged  in  her  mind  with  the  herd  of  coxcomb  admirers 
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whom  I  am  sure  she  despises.'  The  energy  with  which 
I  spoke  astonished  him,  but  recovering  quickly  from  his 
surprise,  he  replied,  « Why,  look  you,  ray  young  man  ; 
the  literary  editor  of  this  paper  is  the  best  friend  her 
family  ever  had  ;  I  mean  he  shiaU  tell  her.  And  should 
you  like  to  know  her,  Frank  ?  I'll  ask  him  to  introduce 
you.  What  say  V  I  could  scarcely  speak  from  agitation. 
So  near  the^object  of  my  wishes  1  It  seemed  impossible. 
Clinging  to  Mr.  Connington's  arm,  I  accompanied  him 
down  to  the  last  step,  succeeding  finally  in  hurriedly  sig. 
nifying  my  assent.  I  was  lost  in  joyful  surprise,  from 
which  I  was  aroused  by  my  cousin's  voice  reprimanding 
the  porter  for  leaving  the  street  door  open,  and  hastened 
in,  to  prepare  for  the  expected  interview. 

^  That  long  forenoon  passed  heavily  enough.  Not  an 
iota  of  legal  knowledge  did  it  bring  me.  The  dinner 
hour  came.  I  longed  to  know  if  Mr.  Connington  had 
seen  the  editor ;  but  the  conversation,  for  the  first  time 
since  my  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  turned  upon  foreign  poli- 
tics, and  argument  ensued.  I  thought  it  inexpressibly 
tedioud.  My  al)straction  was  noticed,  which  I  did  not 
regret,  since  it  relieved  my  suspense.  *  Frank,'  said  the 
dramatist,  *your  wits  seem  a  wool-gathering.  Rally, 
man  ! — you  're  a  critic,  you  know.  I  'm  sorry  my  edi- 
torial friend  has  gone  to  Glasgow  for  a  fortnight.  I  saw 
him  this  morning,  just  as  he  was  starting.  Give  my 
'regards  to  Mr.  Graham,'  said  he ;  *  I  hope  to  form  his 
acquaintance  on  my  return — and  then,  as  you  say  he's 

really  a  fine  fellow— I'll  introduce  him  to  Miss ;  a 

thing  I  would  not  do  for  many  young  men.    The  lady 
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has  no  time  to  waste,  and  hates  promiscuous  acquaint 
tances.'  I  was  terribly  disappointed.  A  fortnight's  de- 
lay seemed  an  age.  A  proposal  of  my  cousin  suggested- 
consolation. — '  Frank,'  said  he,  ^  I  want  you  to  know 
my  friend  Bouvier  the  composer  ;  he  has  a  sanctum  near 
the  painting-room  of  the  theatre — we'll  go  up  and  see 
him  to-night,  between  the  acts.' 

<  The  platforms  extending  over  the  wings,  above  the 
stage  are  called  the  flies.     They  command  a  view  of  the 
actors  and  the  orchestra.     It  was  necessary  to  cross  tkese, 
on  our. way  to  the  composer's  studio.     I  looked  down  a 
moment  as  we  passed,  and  was  delighted  to  find  that  while 
the  stage  was  completely  under  my  cognizance,  I  myself 
was  invisible  to  the  performers,  unless  indeed  they  should 
take  great  pains  to  spy  me  out.     I  determined  to  become 
intimate  with  the  musical  occupant  of  this  curious  region, 
that  I  might  at  will  come  hither,  and,  unseen,  behold  the 
Thespian.     Mr.  Bouvier,  upon  my  kinsman's  favorable 
representation  of  my  talents,  begged  me  to  write  the 
words  adapted  to  some  opera  music  he  was  preparing. 
And  thus  was  I  unexpectedly  furnished  with  a  reasonable 
excuse  for  frequenting  the  vicinity  of  the  hallowed  scene 
of  my.  favorite  labors. 

<  The  next  day,  at  about  noon — the  hour  I  had  ascer. 
tained  she  would  be  at  rehearsal,  I  closed  a  huge  volume 
of  commentaries,  snatched  up  my  hat,  and,  with  a  beating 
heart,  hastened  to  the  theatre.  I  entered  the  private  door, 
passed  through  the  corridors,  by  the  range  of  dressiug- 
jrooms,  and,  to  my  joy,  encountered  no  one  until  I  arrived 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  where  stood  a  knot  of  carpenters, , 
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planning  some  stage  device.    Thejr  stared  a  Httle  at  mj 
appearance.   <  Where  is  Mr«  Bouvier's  room  ?'  I  inquired. 
■This  way,  sir,'  said  one  of  the  men,  conducting  me 
aeross  the  apartment  to  a  little  door.     The  moment  he 
retired,  I  gently  closed  it  behind  me,  and  found  myself 
alone  upon  the  flies.     It  was  sometime  before,  in  the  kind 
of  twilight  which  prevailed^  I  could  distinctly  behold  the 
scene  upon  the  stage.     Near  the  foot-lights  stood  a  small 
table,  upon  which  three  or  four  candles  were  burning 
amid  a  mass  of  papers,  two  or  three  books,  and  a  standish. 
Here  sat  a  portly  man  who,  I  afterwards  learned,  was  the 
prompter ;  beside  him  was  a  lad  technically  denomina- 
ted the  call-boy ;  and  standing  about  in  groups,  pacins  in 
couples  to  and  fro,  or  ranged  in  order  and  reading  their 
several  parts,  were  the  performers.     It  was  only  now  and 
then  that  a  phrase  or  two  stole  up  to  my  ear  from  the 
voices  below,  but  the  tones  familiar  to  my  dreams  arose 
not— Suddenly  the  readers  paused  and  looked  round,  aa 
if  a  new  personage  should  appear.     The  prompter  whis- 
pered to  the  urchin  at  his  side,  and  the  boy  ran  towards 
the  green-room,  shouting  the  name  that  was  to  me  so 
sacred.     Presently  the  Thespian  entered.     I  saw  her  for 
the  first  time  in  the  ordinary  habit  of  her  sex.     Her  dress 
was  simple,  but  beconiingin  the  extreme.     Her  manner 
of  greeting  the  performers,  and  their  obvious  deference 
towards  her,  confirmed  me  in  the  idea  I  had  fonned  of 
her  lady.like  demeanor  in  private  life.     Hearing  some  one 
approach,  I  glided  into  Mr.  Bouvier's  room.     Hut  t^this 
post  of  observation  I  daily  repaired.     Thence  I   watched 
every  movement  and  caught  every  tone  of  the  Thespian 
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0  how  fleetly  sped  the  hours  as  I  leaned  in  watchful  re- 
vevie  over  the  old  oaken  beam,  and  gazed  down  upon  the 
rehearsals !  The  superiority  of  my  charmer  among  her 
mates,  her  self-possessed  dignity  under  the  trying  circum* 
stances  of  her  lot — I  saw  and  marked  from  my  serie,  and 
fondly  remembered  ever.  Sometimes  I  was  tempted, to 
spring  down  into  the  midst  of  the  group  who  were  bless-  - 
ed  with  her  presence.  At  such  moments  1  turned  askje 
and  paced  the  platform,  then  looked  down  again,  and 
wrestled  with  my  impatience  till  she  departed,  and  then 
hurried  into  the  street  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  beautiful 
figure,  as  it  glided  through  the  neighboring  thoroughfares 
to  ber  home. 

<  The  fortnight  elapsed  ;  the  editor  returned.  It  was  a 
fine,  clear  morning — I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  to-day. 

1  was  earlier  than  usual  at  my  post,  and  judged,  from  the 
aspect  of  things  below,  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour  would 
elapse  before  the  performers  would  assemble.  Helen 
was  there.  I  was  at  the  office  of  the  Post  in  a  trice. 
•Is  Mr.  —  in?'  I  breathlessly  asked.  <He  is,' was  the 
reply,  and  I  was  shown  into  the  inner  room. 

*  iGrood  morning,  sir,'  I  began.  "  I  am  Mr.  Graham, 
the  gentleman  whom  you  kindly  promised  to  introduce  to 
Miss .  She  is  at  the  theatre  now,  sir ;  the  re- 
hearsal has  not  commenced.  Can  you  conveniently  ac- 
company me  at  once  V 

<  Certainly,  sir,  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  I  have  to 
see  the  lady  myself.  I  brought  a  letter  from  her  brother 
in  Glasgow.' 

'  How  we  got  to  the  theatre,  I  cannot  tell.     One  over* 
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powering  idea  possessed  me.  I  belieTed  this  introductioa 
was  the  turning  point  in  my  destiny.  I  answered  ^y 
in  monosyllables  to  the  editor's  warm  eulogituns  of  the 
Thespian,  and  ran  along  alnost  dragging  him,  despite 
his  half  articulated  protestations  against  the  pedestrianism 
of  coautry-bred  Scotchmen.  Emerging  from  the  glare  of 
mid-day  into  the  shadowy  gloom  of  the  theatre,  we  stop- 
ped to  take  breath  and  aecustom  our  dimmed  vision  to  the 
change.  My  companion  taking  my  hand,  drew  me  be- 
tween two  scenes  in  about  the  centre  Une  of  the  stage, 
and  there  we  began  to  observe. 

<Is  she  here?'  I  asked  faintly.    Just  then   Helen  ap- 
peared, slowly  walking  up  the  stage,  intent  upon  a  manu* 
script.     She  was  dressed  in  a  simple  gown  of  black  silk, 
and  over  her  neck  was  carelessly  flung  a  shawl  of  richly 
wrought  lace  of  the  same  color.     As  she  walked,  the  light 
from  a  very  high,  upper  window  fell  directly  upon  her  fea- 
tures; and  ever  and  anon,  she  lifted  her  full  expressive 
eye  fronr  the  paper,  and  repeated  to  herself,  as  if  to  make 
trial  of  her  memory.      When   she  came  parallel  with 
us,  my  companion  whispered  her  name.     She  turned  to- 
wards'us  ;  he  stepped  forward,  and  was  instantly  recog- 
nized and  kindly  greeted.     A  few  expressions  passed  be- 
tween them  among  which  such  words  as — 'news,'  'cold,' 
<  Glasgow,'  and  others  of  an^  import  ,s.)  common -place 
fliat  they  seemed  to  mock  the  solemn  interest  of  my  feel- 
ings, when  my  companion  beckoned  me    forward.      I 
approached  with  my  bat  in  my  hand  and  my  heart  in  my 
throat.     '  Miss  ,  this  is  the  gentleman  of  whom  I 

spoke  to  you, — Mr.  Francis  Graham,  of  ■  *  I 
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am  happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Graham,'  returned  the  Tiiea* 
pi«^  with  a  smile  that  thrilled  me,  and  an  accent  that 
seemed  heavenly.  I  bowed  repeatedly.  I  looked  my 
feneration  and  tenderness.    I  could  not  speak. 

V. 

*  I  had  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  thencefordi  obeyed 
the  impulse  of  my  feelings  fearlessly  and  freely.  Every 
night  found  me  behind  the  wings.  The  best  oranges 
that  searching  could  procure  in  Edinburgh,  the  fairest 
roses  of  the  public  gardens,  did  I  lay,  as  votive  ofierings, 
on  the  shrine  of  my  idolatry.  Five  memorable  times  I 
attended  the  Thespian  to  her  home.  On  three  memora* 
ble  evenings  I  sat  beside  her,  in  the  midst  of  her  family. 
I  was  abundantly  content.  If  any  thing  had  been  neces* 
sary  to  deepen  my  interest,  it  was  afforded  by  the  acquain- 
tance I  now  formed  with  her  character.  She  followed 
her  profession  uncomplainingly,  for  the  sake  of  those  de- 
pendent for  support  upon  her  toils.  During  a  morning 
walk  to  Salisbury  crags,  I  resolved  on  the  succeeding 
night  to  offer  my  hand  to  the  Thespian.  I  determined 
to  marry  her  openly ;  to  lead  her  before  the  public  on  her 
farewell  benefit.  As  I  strolled  back  to  the  city»  I  was 
composing  the  poetical  address  which  I  determined  she 
should  speak  on  this  occasion,  when  the  door  of  my  law 
office,  which  I  had  mechanically  reached,  interrupted  my 
muse.  I  gravely  entered,  took  down  the  proper 
volume  in  course,  opened  it  at  the  right  place,  and  seat- 
ing myself  before  the  extended  page,  fixed  my  eyes  in- 
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tenitlj  upon  it,  and  was  soon  lost  ia — dreaming  of  Helen 
Trevor, 

*  ft  was  a -lovely  aderooon,  the  one  preceding  the  even- 
ing of  my  intended  declaration.  I  was  in  my  chamber) 
cutting  the  dead  leaves  from  some  wild  flowers,  just 
brought  me  from  the  country.  Helen  was  to  play  Ophe- 
lia that  night,  aod  these  were  destiued  for  her  '  fennells, 
columbines,  and  rue,  her  violets  and  daises.'  There 
was  a  noise  in  the  passage.  A  sudded  foreboding  op- 
pressed me.  The  door  slowly  opened,  and  in  walked 
my  old  aunt,  t.he  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  at  St.  Andrews,  my  cousin  and  Mr.  Con- 
nington.  There  was  an  awful  gravity  in  their  counte- 
nances. The  flowers  dropped  from  my  hands ;  I  was 
aghast  with  astonishment  and  anxiety.  The  intruders  si- 
lently seated  themselves.  *  Nephew,'  said  my  aunt,  ii^ 
the  old  lecture  tone,  but  with  unwonted  severity  of  man« 
ner,  <  I  need  not  ask  for  whom  those  foolish  weeds  are  de- 
signed ;  I  know  all,  sir.  The  disrespect  you  have  shown 
for  the  honor  of  your  family,  my  honored  kinsman  has  in- 
formed me  of.  I  warned  him  never  to  reprimand  you, 
but  always  to  notify  me  of  your  misdemeanors.  This  he 
has  done,  in  season,  happily,  to  prevent  farther  mischief^ 
Your  learned  friend,  here, — ^and  she  pointed  to  the  pro-^ 
feasor — starts  to.morrow  for  France.  We  have  decided 
that  he  shall  be  the  companion  of  your  travels.  Prepare 
to  accompany  him,  sir.' 

<  Suflice  it  to  add,  that  I  was  forced  from  Edinburgh 
without  being  permitted  to  see  the  Thespian.  Nearly 
five  years  have  I  been  on  the  continent.     Knowledge  I 
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have  devotedly  puraoed,  but  I  was  born  to  live  and  joy 
mfeeling.  I  have  never  entered  a  theatre  since  my  de- 
parture from  borne,  till  to  night,  the  anniversary  of  my 
< first  play.'  I  ventured,  and  you  saw  how  I  was  oTer- 
come,  ay,  and  lured  into  repeating,  for  the  first  time  dur- 
ing my  exile^  the  tale  you  have  so  patiently  heard.' 

<  Receive  my  earnest  thaniss,  and  all  my  sympathy,'  I 
replied  ;  '  but  n^hat  became  of  the  Thespian  V — ^  She  went 
to  America,  and  report  'says  she  is  there  married.' 

<One  query  more  ere  you  go' — ^for  he  had  risen  to  de- 
part— <  deep  as  is  your  grief,  you  evidently  have  a  theory 
that  supports  you.  I  have  seen  you  eheerful-7-what  is  it? 
He  smiled,  and  taking  a  miniature  edition  of  Childe  Ha- 
rold from  his  pocket,  said,  ^  It  is  written  here ;'  then 
grasping  my  hand,  he  repeated  with  great  force  and  pa* 
thosy  the  following  lines  : 

Existence  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  life  and  sufferance  make  its  firm  abode 
Jn  bare  and  desolated  bosoms :  mute 
The  camel  labors  with  the  heaviest  load, 
And  the  wolf  dies  in  silence  :  not  bestowed ' 
In  vain  should  such  examples  be  ;  if  they, 
Things  of  ignoble  or  of  savage-mood, 
Endure  and  shrink  not  we  of  nobler  clay 
May  temper  it  to  bear,— it  is  but  for  a  day. 


MODENA. 


'*  There  are  those  who  lord  it  o'er  their  fellow-men 
With^  most  prevailing  tinsel.**— 

KeatM, 

Of  all  the  strong  holds  of  despotism  at  present  exist- 
ing in  Italj,  Modena  excites  in  the  mind  of  a  republican 
the  greatest  impatience.  The  narrow  limits  of  the  state 
are  in  ludicrous  contrast  with  the  tyrannical  propensi- 
ties of  the  government.  One  cannot  approach  the  neat 
little  capital  and  gaze  through  the  vine-ranges  of  the  con- 
tiguous plains,  to  the  distant  and  snow-clad  Appeoines, 
without  dwelling  regret£ull>  upon  the  political .  condition 
of  a  people^  upon  whose  domain  nature  has  lavished  her 
resources  with  a  richness  that  would  seem  to  ensure  their 
prosperity  and  happiness.  The  conduct  of  the  Modenese 
during  the  revolutionary  excitement,  which  agitated  this 
part  of  Italy  several  years  since,  and  which  is  now  allud- 
ed to  with  a  significant  shrug,  as  Vaffare  di  trenVuno^  and 
the  sufferings  consequent  upon  its  failure,  are  such  also 
^B  to  elicit  the  hearty  sympathy  of  every  true  friend  oi  lib- 
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era]  principles.  Tbe  Grand  Duke,  when  coinpened  to  fly 
under  the  escort  of  the  single  battalion  of  his  troops,  who 
mained-faithful  to  him,  assured  one  of  his  old  domestics, 
who  expressed  much  commiseration  on  the  occasion,  that 
in  three  days  he  would  return  and  quell  the  little  distur- 
bance. Fur  more  than  a  month,  however,  the  capital  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  people,  who  displayed 
during  this  exciting  epoch,  a  singular  respect  for  individ- 
ual rights,  and  maintained  a  degree  of  order  and  good 
faith,  worthy  of  a  more  fortunate  issue.  Even  the  priests 
assumed  the  tri -coloured  cockade  ;  and  among  the  armed 
citizens  were  many  of  the  sturdy  peasunts  from  the  neigh; 
boring  hills.  '  And  when  the  fugitive  prince  returned  from 
Vienna,  at  the  head  of  fideen  thousand  Austrian  troops,  a 
large  body  of  the  national  guard  displayed  the  most  com- 
mendable bravery  in  defending  those  of  the  revolutionists 
who  were  compelled  to  flee,  conducting  them  in  safety, 
and  not  wiihout  several  severe  skirmishes,  to  Ancona, 
whence  they  embarked  for  different  ports  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Adriatic.  A  series  of  executions,  imprison- 
ments and  confiscations  followed,  and  the  traveller  con- 
tinually meets  with  the  unhappy  effects  of  this  impotent 
attempt  to  Establish  liberty,  in  the  number  of  impoverish- 
ed individuals,  the  restricted  privileges  of  all  classes,  and 
tbe  increased  rigor  of  the  police.  The  manner  in  which 
the  plot  was  discovered  was  rather  curious.  One  of  the 
conspirators  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  thef\,  and  think* 
ing  all  was  known,  spoke  so  freely  of  the  plan  and  per« 
sons  pledged  to  its  support,  that  every  important  detail 
was  soon  revealed, 
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After  diis  aboftiTe  lerohitioii,  no  political  event 
agitated  the  novA  %r  Italy,  until  the  anexpected  ooeo- 
pation  of  Ancooa  bj  the  Frencb.     An  occmrence  wbich 
recently  took  place  there  was  the  occasion  of  moeh 
riment.     It  appears  that  amoag  the  French  officers, 
one  who  prided  himself  greatly  opon  his  skill  widi  the 
broad-sword.     In  order  to  |rive  scope  to  this  talent,  be 
bad  deliberately  bullied  nearly  all  his  €x>lleagae8,  besides 
a  large  nnmber  of  Italian  gentlemen  into  quarrels,  and 
baring  ioTariably  come  off  triamphant,  his  arrogance  was 
proportionably  increases  1.    At  length  weary  of  the  peace- 
able life  he  led  and  impatient  for  a  new  victim,  he  entered 
the  principal  cafi^  in  Ancona,  one  evening  when  it  was 
fully  occupied,  and  for  want  of  a  better  subject,  fixed  hta 
regard  upon  an  athletic  and  handsome  priest  who  was 
quietly  reading  at  a  table.     Monsieur  took  a  seat  by  hia 
side.     The  priest  soon  afler  called  for  a  cup  oC  coffee, 
which  the- officer  immediately  took  possession  of.     The 
latter  not  dou1>ting  it  was  done  dirough  inadvertance,  re- 
newed tlia  order ;  the  Freuchman  eagerly  grasped  the  se- 
cond cup   also.     Without  losing  his  patience  in  the  least, 
the  priest   for  the  third  time  repeated  his  demand,  and 
again  his  tormentor  uncetemoniously  appropriated  the 
beverage  to  himself.     By  this  time,  the  singular  behavior 
of  the^  duellist,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  every  one 
present ;  and  th^  priest  in  an  eievsted  but  calm  tone,  turn- 
iag  to  his  tormentor,  exclaimed,  **'  How  unworthy  a  man 
of  true  courage^,  to  insult  one  whose  profession  forbids  re« 
sentment  !*•     The  officer  started  to  his  feet  in  a  rage — 
"Priest,  or  no  priest,"  said  he,  ««you  have  called    me  a 
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coward  and  I  demand  satisfaction."  The* priest  bad  now 
also  risen  and  folding  his  robes  about  hinif  with  digni" 
fied  coolness  he  addressed  his  adversary.  <*  Sir,  you 
shall  be  satisfied.  I  believe  among  those  of  your  profes- 
sion, it  is  customary  for  the  challenged  party,  to  choose 
die  place,  time,  and  weapon^  Accordingly,  sir,  let  the 
place  be  here^  th^e  time  now,  and  the  ^eapon  ihia,^^  and 
with  a  single  blow  he  hurled  him  upon  the  floor  in  The 
centre  of  the  room.  The  crest  •fallen  bully  was  glad  to 
make  his  escape,  amid  the  jeers  of  the  company. 

A  few  plain  tpmb.stones,  iti  an  enclosure  just  before 
reaching  one  of  the  gated,  indicate  the  Hebrew  burying 
ground.  The  sight  of  these  isolated  graves  but  too  tru- 
ly illustrates  the  relentless  persecution  which  still  follows 
the  Jews  in  Italy — a  spirit  which  was  manifested  with  no 
little  severity  by  the  reinstated  Duke  of  Modena.  It  hav* 
ing  been  ascertained  that  four  of  the  fraternity  had  taken 
an  humble  part  in  the  popular  movement,  a  fine  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  was  levied  on  the  whole  sect,  and 
their  number  being  very  small  in  the  Modenes«  territory, 
the  payment  of  the  tribute  reduced  a  large  portion  of  the 
Israelites  to  absolute  begvary.  A  still  more  affecting  in* 
stance  of  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  the  liberals  of  Mode- 
na, came  under  my  observation.  In  Jhe  carriage  which 
conveyed  me  from  the  little  duchy,  was  a  lad)r  of  middle 
age,  the  expression  of  whose  countenand^  was  so  indica- 
tive of  recent  afiiiction,  as  to  awaken  immediate  sympathy* 
I  remarked,  too,  that  peculiar  manner  which  evinces  supe- 
riority  to  suffering,  or  rather  a  determination  to  meet  op- 
posing  circi  mstances  with  decision  of  character  and  mo« 
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ral  courage.  No  one  who  bas  ever  had  occasion  to  no- 
tice the  uprising  of  a  woman's  spirit,  after  the  first  burst 
of  passionate  sorrow  over  the  mysterious  destiny,  so  truly 
described  by  one' of  the  sweetest  of  female  poets — 

*  to  make  idols  and  to  find  them  clay,' 

can  ever  mistake  the  manner  to  which  I  allude.  It  is  er- 
ident  in  the  calm  attention  with  which  the  routine  of  life*s 
duties  are  fulfilled,  as  if  they  no  longer  interested  the  feel- 
ings, but  were  simply  dictated  by  necessity.  It  is  seen  in 
the  long  reveries  which  occupy  the  intervals  of  active  en- 
gagements ;  and  it  is  to  be  read  at  a  glance  in  the  tran- 
quil tone,  the  changeless  expression,  and  the  mild  com- 
posure which  touch  with  something  of  sanctity,  the  person 
of  one  whose  existence  is  bereft  of  its  chief  attraction.  I 
was  soon  persuaded  that  such  was  the  case,  with  the  lady 
who  sat  beside  me  in  the  Modenese  voiiure.  She  an- 
swered my  questions  with  that  ready  affability  which  be. 
longs  to  the  better  class  of  Italians,  and  with  the  quick  in- 
telligence of  a  cultivated  mind .  For  some  time  our  con- 
versation was  of  a  general  nature,  until  I  learned  that  the 
object  of  her  journey  was  to  remove  a  son  from  college, 
who,  for  some  years,  had  been  pursuing  his  studies  in 
Tuscany  This  led  us  to  speak  of  education — of  its  mo- 
mentuous  importance,  and  of  its  neglect  in  Italy.  I  re- 
marked that  it  seSmed  to  me  that  the  prevailing  corruption 
of  manners  was  attributable  chiefly  to  the  want  of  good 
domestic  culture  ;  that  the  homes  of  the  land  were  not  the 
sanctuaries  for  the  mind  and  affections  they  should  be,  be- 
cause  expediency  alone  was  the  basis  of  most  of  the  con- 
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nections.  ^  Signer/'  bhe  replied^  ^'you  apeak  truly,  and 
when,  alas,  there  are  those  who  have  the  independence 
and  the  feeling  to  disregard  the  dominant  system,  and 
create  one  of  the  sacred  homes^  which  you  say  grace  your 
native  land,  death  soon  severs  the  ties  which  were  too 
blessed  to  continue."  Tears  filled  her  eyes,  and  it  was 
long  before  she  recovered  her  equanimity  sufficiently  again 
to  engage  in  conversation.  I  subsequently  learned  that 
this  lady  was  the  widow  of  a  distinguished  scientific  pro- 
fessor of  Modena,  who  had  ardently  sympathised  in  the 
vain  attempt  of  his  countrymen  to  enfranchise  themselves 
from  the  trammels  of  despotism.  In  consequence  of  his 
prominence  as  a  man  of  letters,  it  became  necessary  for 
him  on  the  unsuccessful  termination  of  the  struggle,  to 
leave  the  state.  He  accordingly  fled  to  Corsica,  where 
be  soon  received  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  an 
invitation  to  visit  Florence,  and  the  offer  of  a  valuable 
professorship.  When  this  became  known  to  the  Mode- 
neae  government,  he  was  informed  that  if  he  did  not  re- 
turn to  his  native  state,  his  property  would  be  cojafiscated  ; 
while  it  was  well  known  that  on  his  re-appearance  within 
the  precincts  of  the  duchy,  his  head  would  pay  the  forfeit 
of  his  attachment  to  freedom.  He  was,  therefore,  soon 
joined  by  his  family,  and  long  continued  to  perform  hi9 
duties  with  distinguished  success  at  Florence..  By  a  spe- 
cies of  compromise,  his  wife  enjoys  a  Kmited  portion  of 
her  just  income,  by  residing  most  of  the  year  upon  her  es- 
tates, the  remainder  going  to  increase  the  ducal  treasury. 
The  husband  had  died  a  short  time  previoas,  and  his 
widow  was  then  returning  from  one  of  her  annual  so- 
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tion  to  wUdl  yreatal  lore  led  her  to 
preserve  ^  alieadf  iarvded  r^bcs  of  her  ^^edeae  ckil. 
dren.  Tlfce  geberaipolicy  of  theDukeof  Modcamaccofdi 
with  this  spirit  of  pettj-  tjianaj.  He  is  bow  cHnjias  ia- 
toexeeolioninuijcofidjpnjectSySOBeof  which,  indse^ 
tend  to  embdlish  the  citj ;  hot  the  meens  to  definj  then 
erepiorided  hj  taxes  as  contraij  to  the  spirit  of  sociil  ed> 
▼ancement,  as  th^  are  oaeroiis  and  unwise.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  mention  the  tribote  exacted  firom  all  foreign  ar- 
tists, who  ezecote  woihsat  theqoaniesof  Canaia,  a  meas- 
ure utterly  unwortiij  an  enlightened  European  ruW  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  countenance  of  diis  prince 
struck  me  as  altogether  accordant  widi  his  character ;  and 
the  manifest  senrilitj  of  the  vocalists  at  the  court  opera, 
was  something  new  and  striking  even  in  Italy.  It  was 
not  a  little  annoying,  too,  to  hear  in  that  splendid  sparti^ 
to  of  the  Pnritani — 

Saoni  h  tromlM,  •  iatnpMto 

lo  pqgneimi  d»  fiHte  ; 
BeDoi  mffiontarlanoitA 
Gridando  liberti — 

which  thrills  like  the  spirit  of  freedom,  through  the  very 
heart,  the  word  lojralty  substituted  for  liberty. 

The  ducal  palace  of  Modena  is  truly  magnificent.  Un- 
fortunately the  grand  saloon  has  proved  unfit  for  the  fes- 
tive scenes  it  was  designed  to  witness,  from  the  power* 
ful  echo  produced  by  its  lofty  and  vaulted  ceiling.  Musioi 
and  even  the  voice  when  slightly  elevated,  awakens  such 
a  response  as  to  create  anything  but  an  haimonious  im* 
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pression.    The  walls  of  the  splendid  range  of  apartments, 
of  which  this   elegant  hall   constitutes  the   centre,  are 
adorned  with  beautiful  frescos,  and  lined  with  the  richest 
paintings.      Among  the  latter,  is  a  fine  crucifixion  by 
Guido,  and  the  death  of  Abel  by  one  of  his  most  promis- 
ing pupils.     I  examined  this  picture  with  interest  when 
informed  that  the  author  died  very  young.     The  meek 
beauty  of  Abel's  face,  bowed  down  beneath  the  iron  hold 
of  the  first  murderer,  whose  rude  grasp   is  fiercely  fixed 
upon  his  golden  hair,  while  the  hand  of  the  victim  is  laid 
deprecatingly  upon  his  brother's  breast,  abounds  in  that 
expressive  contrast  which  is  so  prolific  a  source  of  true 
effect  in  art,  and  literature  and  life.     The  pleasing  im- 
pression derived  from  dwelling  upon  the  numerous  inte- 
resting paintings  here  collected,  is  somewhat  rudely  dis. 
pelled  when  one  emerges  from  the  palace  into  the  square, 
and  sees  the  soldiers  parading  before  the  gate,  and  artille- 
ry planted  in  the  piazza,  and  turns  his  thoughts  from  the 
ennobling  emblems  of  genius,  to  the  well  appointed  ma- 
chinery of  despostism. 

In  a  chamber  of  the  ancient  tower,  is  preserved  the  old 
wooden  bucket  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  occasion  of 
a  war  between  Bologna  and  Modena.  It  is  suspended 
by  its  original  chain  from  the  centre  of  the  wall,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  curious  and  valuable  relic,  having  been  im- 
mortalized by  Tassoni  in  his  celebrated  poem  La  Secchia 
Rapita.  M^  memory,  however,  was  busy  with  another 
trophy  memorialized  in  modern  poetry.  I  remember 
hearing  a  gentleman  who  had  won  some  enviable  laurels 
in  the  field  of  letters,  declare  that  the  most  gratifying 
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tribate  be  ever  received,  was  the  unaffected  admiration 
with  which  a  country  lass  reg^ded  him  in  a  stage-coach, 
after  discovering  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  few  verses 
which  had  found  their  way  into  the  reader  used  in  the 
public  school  she  attended.  This  class  book  was  the  first 
work  which  had  unveiled  to  the  ardent  mind  of  the  maid- 
en, the  sweet  mysteries  of  poetry,  and  this  particular 
piece  had  early  fascinated  her  imagination,  and  been 
transferred  to  her  memory.  In  expressing  her  feelings 
to  the  poet,  she  assured  him  that  it  had  never  occurred  to 
her  that  the  author  of  these  familiar  lines  was  alive,  far  Jess 
that  he  was  so  like  other  men>  and,  least  of  all,  that  she 
should  ever  behold  and  talk  with  him.  It  seemed  to  her 
a  very  strange,  as  it  certainly  was  a  delightful  coincidence. 
And  such  is  the  universal  force  of  early  associations,  that 
we  all  more  or  less  share  the  feelings  of  this  unsophisticated 
girl ;  and  in  a  country  where  education  Is  pursued  on  a  sys- 
tem which  is  prevalent  with  us,  many  minds  derive  impres- 
sions from  school-book  literature,  which  even  the  more 
ripened  taste  and  altered  views  of  later  life,  cannot  efface. 
Often  have  I  thus  read  with  delight  one  of  the  prettiest 
sketches  in  Roger's  Italy —  , 

"  It  ever  you  should  come  to  Modena, 
Stop  at  the  palace  near  the  Reggio  gate, 
Dwelt  in  of  old  by  one  of  the  Orsini ; 
The  noble  garden  terrace  above  terrace, 
And  rich  in  fountains,  statues,  cypresses. 
Will  long  detain  yoo,  but  before  you  go, 
Elnter  th e  house — forget  it  not  I  pray, — 
And  look  awhile  upun  a  picture  there. 
*Ti8  of  a  lady  in  her  earliest  youth,*'  &o. 
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Little  did  f  think  in  the  careless  season  of  boyhood, 
that  the  opportunity  would  ever  be  afforded  me  of  follow, 
ing  the  poet's  advice.  Yet  here  I  foaad  myself  in  Mo- 
dena,  and  it  seemed  to  me  like  an  outrage  upon  better 
feeling,  as  well  as  good  taste,  not  to  adopt  the  pleasant 
counsel  that  rang  in  my  ears,  as  if  the  kind-hearted  bank- 
er poet  inclined  his  white  locks  and  whispered  it  himself. 
I  lost  no  time,  therefore,  in  inquiring  for  this  interesting 
picture,  but  in  vain.  By  one  of  the  thousand  vicissitudes 
which  are  ever  changing  the  relics  of  Italy  to  the  eye  of 
the  traveller,  Ginevra's  portrait  had  been  removed  from 
its  original  position.  The  oldest  cicelrone  in  the  place 
assured  me  that  he  had  ineffectually  endeavored  to  trace 
it.  It  was  evidently  a  sore  subject  with  him.  <  Many 
an  English  traveller,  signer,'  said  he,  <  has  asked  me 
about  this  picture,  and  again  and  again  have  I  labored  to 
discover  it  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  dealer  in  such 
things,  who  does  not  remember  how  he  disposed  of  it.' 
So  I  was  obliged  to  rest  content  with  the  legend,  and 
imagine  the  countenance  of  her  whose  strangely  melan- 
choly fate  so  awed  the  fancy  of  my  childhood. 
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Tis  to  join  in  one  sensation 
Btuiness  both  and  contemplation ; 
Active  without  toil  or  stress, 
Passive  without  listlessness. 

Leigh  HwU. 

Female  beauty  and  fine  weather  are,  by  no  means,  ev- 
ery^day  blessings  in  [taly ;  but,  when  there  encountered, 
possess  a  magical  perfection,  which  at  once  explains  and 
justifies  all  the  eulogiums  bestowed  upon  the  land.  And 
it  is  the  conjunction  of  these  two  attractions,  which,  at 
some  happy  hour,  imparts  a  charmed  life  and  interest  to 
the  trareller's  experience.  '  One  of  the  last  of  these  fortu- 
nate  occasions  I  enjoyed,  while  traversing  that  beautiful 
new  road,  that  now  extends  the  whole  distance  from  Pisa 
to  Genoa,  sometimes  intersecting  a  fine  range  of  the  Ap- 
penines,  and  at  frequent  intervals,  following  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  It  was  a  cloudless  and  balmy  day. 
Around  us  were-the  mountains,  and  the  sea  far  away  to 
the  left,  visible  from  every  summit,  when  halting  at  a  post- 
house  by  the  road-side,  a  melody  suddenly  struck  our  ears 
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attuned,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  spirit  of  the  scene.    Mu^ 
sic  is  a  great  relief  to  the  soul,  when  filled  with  the  inspi. 
ration  of  Nature ;  it  is  the  natural  language  of  sentiment, 
and  if  at  such  times,  its  breathings  unexpectedly  greet  us, 
they  are  doubly  grateful.    The  sweet  strain  which  we  lin- 
gered long  to  enjoy,  proceeded  from  two  peasant  girls, 
who  wefe  standing  just  within  the  threshold  of  a  neigh- 
boring dwelling,  accompanying  themselves  with  a  guitar. 
They  were  gaily  arrayed  and  decked  with  flowers.    I 
have  seldom  seen  more  perfect  specimens  of  rustic  beauty. 
The  face  of  the  eldest,  indeed,  possesseid  a  noble  grace 
which  would  have  adorned  a  court.    Her  features  wera 
perfectly  regular,  and  seconded  her  music  by  the  most 
varying  expression.    Sometimes  one  voice  rose  in  a  clear, 
joyous  note,  and  then  both  mingled  in  a  quick,  chanting 
measure.    At  length  they  ceased  and  smilingly  sauntered 
up  the  highway.     We  inquired  the*  meaning  of  this  con- 
cert, and  were  told  that  these  lovely  girls  were  celebrating 
Hhe  return  of  May,  according  to  a  custom  in  that  region. 
The  vocalists  are  generally  selected  for  their  beauty  and  fine 
voices,  and  pass  many  days,  early  in  the  month,  going 
from  house  to  house,  to  pour  forth  their  hymns*     In  such 
usages  there  is  refreshment.     They  prove  that  the  poetic 
element  has  not  died  out.    How  true  to  our  better  nature 
is  this  going  forth  of  the  young  and  fair  to  welcome  with 
grateful  songs,  the  advent  of  spring ! 

On  this  route  I  fell  in  with  an  unusual  number  of  the 
old  soldiers  of  Napoleon.  I  have  often  been  struck  with 
the  enthusiasm,  with  which  many  of  the  Italians  allude 
to  his  genius  and  fate.    A  priest  once  hearing  me  ven- 
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tan  aome  iihwiirtiiins  mH|iuHBg  kin,  vhidi  in  hk 
riew,  were  not  qiute  octkodozy  drew  me  aside*  and  with « 
Ihe  oCmost  soleniinitft  amiuied  me  it  was  rtrj  sacrilegioaa 
to  qpeak  so  confideirtiy  of  one  iriio  had  bera  commi«Bioa» 
ed  bj  Heewen  to  coosolidste  Europe,  to  destroy  tke  tj* 
rants  (^  Italy,  and  onite  in  a  bappy  and  proqwrous  whole 
her  divided  and.qi^essed  states^— objects,  he    added, 
which  would  have  been  admirably  accomplished,  if  Satan 
had  not  templed  Buonaparte  into  Russia.     A  Genoese 
captain,  who  had  made  several  voyages  to  the  East,  iM 
me  that  his  ship  touched  at  St.  Helena,  the  very  day  Na« 
poleon  died.     He  was  surprised  not  to  hear  the  usual  gun, 
and  afler  waiting  several  hours  without  receiving  the  cus. 
tomary  visit  of  inspection,  went  on  shore,  and  when  on 
returning^  he  communicated  the  tidings,  every  sailor  wept ! 
In  Romagna,I  travelled  several  days,  in  the  wake  of  a 
voiture  containing  a  remarkably  agreeable  party ;  and  we 
invariably  dined  together  on  the  road.     During  the  even- 
ing, there  was  always  considerable  pleasant  conversation, 
but  one  old  gentleman,  who   was  exceedingly  affable  to 
every  one  else,  treated  me  with  the  most  marked  reserve* 
I  puzzled  myself,  in  vain,  to  account  for  his  conduct, 
when  on  the  last  evening  we  were  together,  he  happened 
to  become  engiiged  in  a  controversy  with  one  of  the  com- 
pany in  regard  to  some  law  or  custom  of  England.     Af- 
ter a  warm  discussion,  he  appealed  to  me  in  support  of 
his  assertions.     I  was  obliged  to  confess  my  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  matter.'    He  regarded  me  with  the  utmost 
surprise,  and  observed  that  he  could  not  understand  how 
an  Englishman  could  be  unacquainted  with  the  subject. 
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I  assured  him  I  had  no  claims  to  the  title.  He  seem- 
ed very  incredulous  and  begged  to  know  of  what  country 
I  was.  The  mention  of  America,  seemed  to  awaken  aa 
lively  emotions  in  his  heart  as  in  that  of  ofator  Phillips* 
His  expression  wholly  changed.  Throwing  back  his 
cloak  and  deliberately  rising  from  his  chair,  he  approach- 
ed me  with  an  air  of  the  greatest  earnestness :  "  Sir,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  forgive  me.  I  have  taken  you  for  an  En- 
glishman, and  have  never  been  able  to  endure  one  of  that 
nation,  since  its,  dastardly  conduct  towards  Napoleon,  un- 
der whom  I  served  many  years.  An  American  !  ah !  that 
is  very  different.  In  my  garden  at  Parma,  I  have  placed 
two  busts,  which  I  daily  contemplate  with  perfect  admira- 
tion,— Michael  Angelo,  and  George  Washington ;"  so 
saying,  he  embraced  me  most  cordially,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  our  journey,  atoned  for  his  previous  silence, 
by  the  most  devoted  courtesy. 

At  about  noon  we  reached  M assa.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  of  the  minor  Italian  towns.  It  is  near- 
ly surrounded  with  high  mountains,  covered  thickly  with 
olive-trees.  Below  lies  a  pretty  vale  whose  wiW  fertility 
is  increased  by  a  swifl  stream  coursing  through  it.  On 
the  hill  above  is  an  old  fortress,  and  on  the  shelves  of  the 
mountain  a  cluster  of  houses.  An  inscription  garlanded 
with  weeds,  on  the  gates,  indicates  its  Roman  origin. 
The  principal  street  is  completely  grass-grown,  and  as  I 
wandered  there  at  noontide,  looking  up  at  the  immense  go- 
vernment-house, so  out  of  proportion  to  the  town,  the  echo 
of  my  footsteps  was  startling,  and  no  human  being  appear- 
ed,  except  here  and  there,  an  ancient  figure  whose  white 
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locks,  and  worn  visage  barmoDized  perfectly  with  the- 
antique  and  deserted  aspect  of  every  thing  around. 
Yet  nature  smiles  benignantly  upon  this  secluded  spot. 
Several  rich  little  gardens  and  many  clusters  of  orange 
trees,  which  here  bloom  all  the  year,  gave  evidence  of  the 
peculiar  mildness  of  the  air.  CompleteFy  sheltered  by 
the  hills,  admirably  exposed  to  the  son,  and  visited  by  the 
breeze  from  the  Mediterranean,  of  which  it  commands  a 
beautiful  view,  one  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  genial 
retirement  or  a  scene  better  adapted  for  romance,  espe- 
cially as  the  inn-keeper's  daughters  have  long  been  just, 
ly  celebrated  for  their  beauty.  The  possession  of  Massa 
was  oflen  warmly  contested  by  the  Plsaus,  Lucchese, 
Florentines,  Genoese,  and  innumerable  princes  and 
bishops.  Its  castle  has  been  repeatedly  besieged.  At 
the  present  day,  quietude  and  age  brood  with  something  of 
sanctity  over  the  picturesque  town ;  and  it  reposes  in  the 
midst  of  beauty  so  serene,  that,  on  a  fine  summer  day, 
the  heart  of  tiie  returning  traveller  is  beguiled  by  an  un- 
wonted spell,  to  linger  and  muse  there  over  his  past  en- 
joyments or  future  prospects,  in  view  of  that  element 
which  is  soon  to  bear  him,  perhaps  forever,  from  the 
time-hallowed  and  tranquil  precincts  of  the  old  world. 

Carrara,  which  place  we  reached  early  in  the  after- 
noon, 13  idso  begirt  and  overshadowed  by  the  Appeni^e* 
Some  of  the  peaks  seemed  as  bleak  and  snow-clad  as 
many  of  the  Swiss  mountains.  In  the  heavy  sides  are 
embedded  the  apparently  inexhaustible  quarries  of  cele- 
brated marble^  generally  lying  in  alternate  masses  of  black 
and  white.    It  is  astonishing  to  observe  how  little  the  in- 
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ventions  of  moderD  science  have  as  yet  been  applied  to 
the  working  of  these  quarries.  Serious  accidents  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  from  the  fall  of  rocks,  and  the  road 
down  which  they  are  transported  is  choked  up  and  rugged' 
in  the  extreme.  The  loss  of  time  and  damage  <o  the 
material  in  consequence,  may  be  easily  imagined.  The 
people  of  Carrara  live  by  their  labors,  variously  directed, 
in  quarrying,  sawing  and  removing  the  marble,  and  there 
are  many  studios  in  the  town  where  the  rough  work  of 
the  sculptor  is  performed,  and  copies  of  celebrated  statues 
executed  for  sale.  As  I  descended  from  the  quarries,  and 
looked  around  upon  the  scattered  fragments  of  marble^ 
there  was  something  most  interesting  and  impressive  in 
the  thought  that  from  this  spot  have  proceeded  the  mate- 
rial of  those  countless  creations  of  the  chisel  now  scat- 
tered over  the  globe.  How  triumphant  is  the  activity  of 
the  human  mind !  how  productive  the  energies  of  art ! 
From  the  rocky  sides  of  these  rugged  hills,  what  shapes 
of  beauty  and  grace  have  arisen  I — ^the  forms  of  heroes 
and  sages  centuries  since  blended  with  the  dust,  the  faces 
of  the  loved  whose  mortal  lineaments  will  be  seen  no 
more,  and  creatures  of  imaginative  birth  radiant  with 
more  than  humaa.loveliness.  Donatello,  Michael  Angelo^ 
Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  Bartolini,  and  innumerable  other 
gifted  names  rush  upon  the  heart  and  associate  the  moun- 
tains of  Carrara  with  noble  and  lovely  forms.  We  gaze 
with  reverence  upon  a  spot  which  fancy  peoples  with  an 
unborn  generation  of  the  children  of  geniu£U  A  halo  of 
glory  environs  the  hiH-sides  whence  have  gone  forth  so 
many  enduring  symbols  of  the  beautiful  and  the  grand.    • 
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Oil  reaching  Sarzana,  at  night,  it  was  rather  difilcalt  to 
realize  upon  referiog  to  the  signatures  on  my  passpc-rt, 
that  during  the  day's  ride  of  less  than  fort/  miles,  I  had 
passed  through  the  territories  of  five  Dukes — a  striking 
evidence  of  the  divided  state  of  Italy.  At  dawn,  the  fol- 
lowing day,  we  crossed  the  Maga  in  a  broad,  flat  ^ferry- 
boat, and  as  the  grey  light  fell  upon  a  time-tinted  village 
on  an  adjacent  hill,  the  scene  would  have  furnished  a 
pretty  subject  for  a  landscape,  including  the  dingy  stream 
and  motley  cargo  of  quaintly-attired  travellers,  weather- 
worn peasants  and  white  cattle.  On  landing,  a  carriage 
passed  us  under  the  escort  of  four  gen  d^armea  on  horse- 
baek,  conducting  an  unfortunate  party  to  the  frontiers, 
who  had  been  discovered  travelling  without  a  passport.  The 
scenery  grew  more  rich  and  variegated  until  in  descend- 
ing a  hill,  we  came  at  once  in  view  of  the  beautiful  gulf 
of  Spezia.  Upon  its  finely-cultivated  borders,  are  several 
low,  massive  and  ancient  forts.  Not  far  from  the  shore 
a  spring  of  fresh  water  gushes  up  through  the  sea.  In 
the  midst  of  the  calm,  blue  bay,  several  fishing  vessels  lay 
at  anchor,  distinctly  reflected  on  the  water.  Along  the 
beach  were  sauntering  dark-visaged  men  with  long  red 
caps,  anrd  many  sunburnt  and  savage-looking  women, 
with  curious  little  straw  hats,  placed  coquettishly  upon  the 
side  of  their  heads.  Everywhere  is  the  sea  sublime,  its 
breezes  invigorating,  its  music  plaintive ;  but  when  it  flows 
thus  clear  and  broad  to  the  shores  of. a  southern  land,  there 
is  an  unspeakable  charm  in  its  presence.  The  waves 
seem  to  roll  with  conscious  joy  to  the  warm  strand,  and 
throw  up  a  shower  of  sparkling  tears  as  they  retreat,  and 
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the  cool,  briny  air  steals  over  the  fertile  and  sultry  plaint 
like  Valor  bracing  Love. 

Here  some  of  the  happiest  months  of  Shelley's  life  were 
spent.  He  loved  to  go  forth  in  his  boat  alqne  upon  this 
bay  and  commune  with  himself  in  the  moonlight.  Here 
he  enjoyed  during  the  last  year  of  his  existence,  the  so- 
ciety of  a  few  cherished  associates,  and  here  his  wife  and 
friends  vainly  awaited,  in  agonizing  suspense,  his  retusn 
from  that  fatal  expedition  to  Pisa  whither  he  had  gone  to 
welcome  Hunt  to  Italy. 

It  was  between  the  Arno  and  Serchio  that  Shelley's 
boat  went  down,  and  on  the  shore  near  Via  Reggio,  that 
his  body  was  burned  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Byron. 

'  A  restleu  impulBe  urged  hint  to  embark  '  . 

And  meet  lone  Deadi  on  the  drear  ocean-waste ; 
For  well  he  knew  that  mighty  shadow  love 
The  shining  caverns  of  the  populous  deep.** 

How  appropriate  to  the  beach  of  Spezia  are  his  touch- 
ing lines,  written  near  Naples : — 

*  I  see  the  deep's  untrampled  floor 

With  green  and  purple  sea-weed  strown : 
I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore 

like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers  thrown  : 
I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone, 

The  lightning  of  the  noontide  ocean 
Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 

Arises  from  its  measured  motion, 
How  sweet  did  any  heart  now  share  in  my  emotion.' 

*  Alastor. 
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**  The  ocean-wavd  thy  wealth  reflected." 

Roger$, 

^  The  beauty  of  an  Italian  sunset  has  not  been  exagger. 
ated  either  by  the  pencil  of  Claude,  or  the  pen  of  the  po- 
ets/ 1  musingly  affirmed,  while  loitering  down  along  curv- 
ing declivity,  in  the  twilight  of  a  warm  summer  evening. 
The  farthest  range  of  hills  my  eager  vision  could  descry, 
were  bathed  in  a  rich  purple,  occasionally  verging  to  a  dark 
blue  tint,  the  adjacent  sea  glowed  with  saffron  hues,  while 
the  horizon  wore  the  aspect  of  molten  gold,  fading  to- 
wards the  zenith,  to  a  pale  amber.  The  pensive  whistle  of 
the  vetturino  came  softened  by  the  distance  to  my  ear.  Be-^ 
fore  me  was  the  far-stretching  road,  and  around  the  still 
and  lonely  hills.  A  few  hours  previous,  we  had  left  the 
little  town  of  Borghetti,  and  on  the  ensuing  day,  anticipa- 
ted  repose  within  the  precincts  of  that  city,  which  enriched 
with  the  spoils  of  a  splendid  commerce  and  brilliant  mari- 
time adventure,  so  long  boasted  the  title  of  atiperb ;  that 
city  whose  neighborhood  gave  birth  to  Columbus,  and 
who  prides  herself,  in  these  more  degenerate  times,  in 
having  produced  the.prince  of  fiddlers.  The  wide  sweep- 
ing chain  of  the  Appenines  we  had  traversed,  is  covered 
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with  rough  bushes,  the  most  meagre  vegetation,  and  so 
rock-ribbed  as  to  have  rendered  the  construction  of  the 
road  an  enterprise  of  extreme  difficulty.  For  a  long  dis- 
tance there  is  no  sign  of  life,  but  the  venerable  looking 
goats  clambering  about  in  search  of  subsistence,  and  the 
children  that  tend  them,  whose  air  and  faces  are  painfully 
significant  of  premature  responsibility.  Sometimes  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  sea,  calm  as  crystal,  and  dotted  with 
a  few  distant  sails.  It  was  easy  to  realize  the  bleak 
and  dangerous  ride  to  which  the  traveller  is  here  exposed 
in  winter.  But  the  succeeding  morning  displayed  a  new 
and  richer  vegetation.  Aloes  and  fig-trees,  remind  one 
of  Sicily,  a  [resemblance  which  the  vicinity  of  the  Medi. 
terranean  enhances.  The  first  part  of  the  day's  ride,  lies 
along  the  margin  of  the  water,  and  afler wards  chiefly  over 
verdant  hills,  whjch  oflen  slope  down  to  the  shore.  The 
gulf  of  Sesto,  as  you  withdraw  from  it,  appears  singularly 
graceful.  Its  beach  has  a  most  symmetrical  curve.  So 
placid  was  the  water,  that  the  town  of  St.  Margueritto,  seen 
from  above,  was  perfectly  reflected  as  in  a  mirror,  and  the 
picture  resembled  a  miniature  Venice.  The  scenery 
throughout  the  ride,  is  remarkably  variegated ;  and  the 
garniture  of  the  country  sufficiently  blended  between  ve- 
getable gardens,  olive  and  flg  orchards,  and  wild  trees  to 
render  It  pleasingly  various.  Several  grottoes  are  pass- 
ed which  are  plastered  over  interiorly,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  springs  from  dripping  ;  but  the  lover  of  the  pictur- 
esque, cannot  but  wish  they  had  been  leflt  rough-hewn 
like  those  of  the  Simplon.  From  the  last  of  these,  Ge- 
noa ia  seen  far  below  on  the  borders  of  the  sea.     The 
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▼iew  is  not  comparable  with  that  on  approaching  it  bj  wa- 
ter. It  gives  no  idea  of  majesty.  Clusters  of  lemon  and 
orange  line  the  remaii^jder  of  the  way,  as  well  as  innu- 
merable villas  admirably  exposed  to  the  sea*breeze,  but  as 
usual,  lacking  the  vicinity  of  trees — ^a  charm  which  rural 
taste  can  scarcdy  consent  to  yield,  even  though  the  defi- 
ciency is  supplied  by  inviting  verandahs. 

There  are  decided  maritime  features,  even  upon  first 
entering  Genoa.  The  mixed  throng,  the  sun-burnt  faces, 
the  garb  and  even  the  manners  of  the  lower  order,  imme- 
diately bespeak  a  sea-port.  From  the  extreme  narrowness 
of  the  streets,  much  of  the  actual  beauty  and  richness  of 
the  city  is  hid  from  the  gaze.  Even  the  numerous  pala- 
ces do  not  at  first  strike  the  stranger,  situated  as  they  fre- 
quently are,  in  thoroughfares  so  confined  as  to  afiard  no 
complete  view  of  their  facades.  Many  a  pretty  garden 
and  cool  arbor  is  placed  upon  a  roof  so  lofly,  or  a  terrace 
so  secluded,  as  to  be  wholly  concealed  from  observation, 
yet  afibrdtng  retired  and  delightful  retreats,  overlooking 
the  bay,  and  no  less  attractive  to  the  meditative  recluse 
or  the  secret  lovers,  from  being  far  above  the  crowd  and 
out  of  sight  of  the  curious, — the  country  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city,  a  garden  independent  of  territory  !  Many 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Genoa,  are  fast  losing  themselves 
in  modern  improvements.  The  streets  are  widening  ev* 
ery  year,  and  carriages,  once  quite  unknown,  are  coming 
daily  in  vogue.  There  is  something  here  congenial  with 
the  alleged  sinister  tastes  of  the  Italians.  The  finest  cof* 
f€  is  in  an  obscure  street.  One  is  continually  stuml>i 
ling  upon  luxurious  arrangements,  and  agreeable  nooksi 
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where  he  least  expects  them  ;  and  the  narrow  lanes,  the 
hue  of  the  marble,  and  the  marine  odors  bring  constantly 
to  mind  the  rival  republic  of  the  Adriatic.  The  churches 
are  far  more  rich  in  frescos  and  marble,  than  any  other 
work  of  art     In  that  of  the  Scuola   Pia,  however,  there 
are  some  exquisite  basso-relievos  by  a  Genoese.     In  one 
of  them  the  face  of  Mary  is  very  sweet  and  graceful.     The 
palaces  are  the  chief  attraction  of  Genoa.     In  one  we  ad- 
mire the  profusion  of  gM  and   mirrors,  with  which  the 
lofly  saloons  are  decorated ;  in  another  the   magnificent 
stair-case ;  here  the  splendid  tints  of  the  marble  floor,  and 
there  the  fine  old   family  portraits.     These  noble   and 
princely  dwellings,  eloquently  speak  to  the  stranger  of  the 
wealth,  luxury  and  taste,  which  once  prevailed  here ;  nor 
judging  by  one  example,  should  I  imagine  that  their  em- 
pire had  ceased.     Having  occasion  to  seek  an  old  bar0n 
well  known  for  his  liberal  taste,  after  roaming  over  his 
immense  garden,  till  weary  of  peeping   into  arbors  and 
temples,  I  found  him  in  a  cool  grotto  at  break^t  with  a 
party  of  artists.     His  beautiful  domain  was  once  an  an- 
cient fortress.     All  the  earth  was  transported  thither,  and 
he  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  it  a  paradise.     On  every 
pretty  knoll  he  has  placed  a  bow«r  or  statue.     Busts  of 
departed  sages  are  reared   beside   murmuring  fountains. 
One  little  building  is  appropriated  to  his  library ;  another  • 
to  scientific  apparatus.     One  teirace  rises  above  another^ 
bedecked  with  rose  bushes  and   fragrant  shrubs.      From 
this  point  you  behold  a  beautiful  vista,  and  from  that  look 
down  upon  the  public  walk,  around  upon  the  city,  or  far 
away  on  the  wide  blue  sea.    I  would  not  recommend  an 
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asthmatic  person  to  live  in  Genoa.  There  is  too  much 
climbing  necessary  in  perambulating  the  streets.  The 
women  are  often  pretty  and  have  in  general  a  Spanish  look. 
Formerly  they  universally  wore  the  long  and  graceful  white 
muslin  veil  flowing  backward  as  the  Milanese  did  the 
black.  Many  have  now  adopted  the  more  artificial  style 
of  French  costume.  The  facchini  are  uncommonly  im- 
pertinent, and  the  people  for  the  most  part, .  very  sBving 
and  quiet^  rather  proud  and  generally  industrious.  Ge- 
noa now  exports  little  but  silk  or  velvet,  although  she 
continues  to  furnish  the  best  mariners  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an. The  Sardinian  flag  is  often  seen  in  the  Brazils,  and 
West  Indies,  though  rarely  in  the  East 

Among  the  by-way  oddities  of  the  place  are  the  numer- 
ous parrots  and  little  naval  ofiicers  arrayed  in  the  cos- 
tume of  adults,  although  sometimes  only  nine  years  old. 
In  the  street  of  the  jewellers,  there  is  a  very  pretty  Made- 
na  about  two  centuries  old,  the  painter  of  which  was  kill* 
ed  by  his  master  from  jealousy.  The  jewellers  have 
been  offered  large  sums  for  this  picture,  but,  considering 
it  as  their  guardian  saint,  they  will  not  part  with  it 
on  any  terms.  In  one  of  the  thoroughfares  a  tablet 
perpetuates  the  infamy  of  two  traitors  ;  and  at  an- 
other angle,  as  if  to  atone  for  the  shameful  record,  an 
inscription  upon  an  ancient  palace,  sets  forth  that  it 
was  the  gift  of  Genoa  to  the  brave  Admiral  Doria, 
in  acknowledgement  of  his  courage  and  patriotism. 
Opposite  to  this  interesting  monument  is  the  church 
where  the  bones  of  the  gallant  hero  are  said  to  repose.     ^ 
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.  What  solemn  ■pint  doth  inhabit  here, 
What  sacred  oracle  hath  here  a  home  7 

OiUt. 

Italt  is  a  laQd  of  contrasts.  Its  various  cities  are  not 
only  characterized  by  diversity  in  the  schools  of  painting 
and  architecture ;  but  the  natural  sceneiy,  the  climate  and 
the  dialect  and  manners  of  the  people  are,  alone,  sufficient 
strongly  to  identify  the  different  towns.  It  is  not  a 
little  surprising  in  the  view  of  one  habituated  to  the  facili- 
ties of  communication  existing  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  to  witness  such  striking  contrasts  between  places 
separated  by  a  space  of  only  one  or  two  hundred  miles  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  explained  only  by  recurring  to  the  original 
distinctions  of  the  different  republics,  and  to  the  absence 
of  those  motives  for  frequent  intercourse  which  operate  so 
powerfully  to  equalise  and  assimilate  commercial  districts. 
This  contrariety  is  nowhere  more  observable  than  between 
Florence  and  Bologna.  We  leave  a  city  seated  in  the 
midst  of  hills,  over  whose  broad  slopes,  dotted    with 
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gnarled,  grey  oHre  trees,  are  scattered  innumerable  yillas ; 
where  our  eyes  have  grown  familiar  with  the  airy  ardiitec- 
ture  of  the  bridges,  the  massive  dome  of  the  cathedra]| 
and  the  graceful  lightness  of  the  campctnUe ;  where  flower- 
girls,  loitering  pedestrians,  and  gay  equipages  give  life 
and  variety  to  the  scene,  in  spite  of  the  gloomy  style  of 
the  palaces,  and  the  unfinished  facades  of  the  churches, 
A  few  hours  are  passed  in  winding  amid  the  Appenines, 
and  we  walk  the  streets  of  a  capital,  where  long  lines  of 
porticos  shade  the  thoroughfares,  were  a  half-barbarous 
accent  destroys  the  sweetness  of  the  language,  and  a  cer- 
tain moroseness  marks  the  manners  of  the  people.  There 
is  certainly  a  kind  of  natural  language  in  cities  as  well  as 
in  individuals,  an  inexplicable  influence,  which  produces 
a  spontaneous  impression  upon  our  minds.  Otherwise^ 
why  is  it  that  so  many  continental  sojourners  feel  perfect- 
ly at  home  in  the  Tuscan  metropolis,  and  quite  out  of 
their  element  in  many  other  cities  of  Italy,  boasting  more 
interesting  society,  and  a  more  agreeable  round  of  amuse- 
ments 1  In  the  passage  of  the  Appenines,  a  lover  of 
mountain  scenery  will  not  be  without  the  means  of  enjoy* 
ment.  The  picturesque  defiles  and  wild  ranges,  tiie 
barren  peaks  and  fertile  slopes,  the  pebly  dells  and  broad 
undulations,  though  on  a  comparatively  small  scale  as  re- 
gards grandeur,  are  yet  sufiiciently  pleasing  to  yield  that 
sweet  charm  to  the  imagination  which  such  scenery  is  fit* 
ted  to  inspire.  The  only  remarkable  object  of  natural 
curiosity  encountered  in  the  route  is  a  species  of  volcano* 
It  wasabeautiful  evening  when  we  left  the  miserable  village 
where  we  were  to  lodge,  and  sought  this  singular  spol« 
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We  were  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Appenines.  The  air 
was  cool  and  bracing,  and  over  the  western  horizon,  lin* 
gered  the  rich,  rosy  glow  that  succeeds  a  fine  sunset,  as  if 
the  portals  of  heaven  were  half-opened  to  the  longing 
gaze.  Along  the  rocky  path  above  us,  several  peasant 
girls  were  carrying  vases  of  water  on  their  heads  from  a 
favorite  spring,  singing  as  they  went,  and  their  clear 
voices  came  with  a  kind  of  wild  melody  to  our  ears.  The 
whole  scene  was  calculated  to  convey  that  soothing  idea 
of  the  repose  of  pastoral  life,  which,  at  intervals,  fascinates 
even  those  least  inclined  to  solitude.  We  found  the  ob* 
ject  of  our  search  in  the  midst  of  a  stony  soil.  Flames, 
evidently  of  ignited  gas,  issued  from  the  ground  in  a  cir- 
cle of  about  ten  feet  in  diameter.  About  the  centre,  the 
largest  flame  was  red,  and  burned  steadily  ;  but  the  others 
were  of  a  pale  violet  color  and  quivered  incessantly,  seem- 
ing to  creep  along  the  ground  as  the  night  breeze  swept 
over  them.  In  truth  the  appearance  of  the  fire  was  pre- 
cisely that  which  we  might  imagine  of  the  magic  circle 
of  some  ancient  sorcerer ;  and  the  dreary  loneliness  of  the 
spot  seemed  finely  adapted  to  the  idea.  The  flames  burn 
more  brightly  after  a  rain,  but  no  one  in  the  neighborhood, 
recollects  any  particular  change  in  the  volcano.  It  has 
never  been  known  to  disgorge  sulphurous  matter,  jor  ex- 
hibit any  different  phenomena  than  at  present ;  but  ever 
burns  with  a  constant  and  apparently  inextinguishable 
fire. 

Porticos  line  all  the  principal  streets  of  Bologna ;  and 
however  convenient  their  shelter  may  prove  to  a  pedes- 
trian on  a  rainy  day,  it  requires  no  little  time  for  the 
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Stranger  to  become  reconciled  to  the'sombre  impression 
thej  prodace.  The  most  extensive  line  of  these  arch^ 
is  that  which  leads  from  the  city  to  the  Church  of  St* 
Luke,  a  distance  of  three  miles.  The  promenade  on  a 
fine  day,  displays  at  every  turn,  beautiful  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding plains;  and  the  elevated  position  of  the  temple 
of  the  patron  saint  of  the  Bolognese,  approached  by  such 
a  noble  range  of  porticos,  strikes  the  traveller  as  a  well  con* 
ceived  idea.  The  passion  for  this  style  of  buildiug  has 
extended  to  many  of  the  adjacent  towns,  and  the  three 
first  tiers  of  the  spacious  threatre  of  Bologna  present  the 
same  favorite  form.  The  gloomy  aspect  of  this  species 
of  street  architecture,  is  enhanced  by  the  solitude  that 
prevails  in  many  parts  of  this  extensive  town  ; — and  late 
in  the  evening,  wl^en  the  lamps  shed  a  dazzling  light  at 
intervals  through  the  long  and  silent  vistas  of  the  less  fre- 
quented ways,  a  scenic  effect  is  produced  favorable  to  ro- 
mantic impressiojQS.  I  remember  being  struck,  upon  en- 
tering the  city  after  night-fall  by  one  of  its  most  solitary 
gates,  with  the  picture  formed  by  a  decrepid  and  withered 
old  woman.  Seated  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  pillars  of  a 
dark  portico,  roasting  chesnuts.  The  lurid  glare  of  her 
charcoal  fire  shot  up,  in  fitful  flashes  to  the  top  of  the 
arch,  bringing  her  haggard  features  into  strong  relief, 
while  all  around  was  involved  in  deep  shade. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  of  the  traveller's  experi- 
ence in  this  unprepossessing  city,  is  the  view  from  the 
summit  of  the  old  leaning  tower  in  the  piazza,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  faces  depicted  on  the  inspired  canvass  of 
the  old  masters  in  the  academy.  ,  The  eye  of  Raphael's 
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St.  Cecilia,  the  expression  of  some  of  the  figures  in  the 
celebrated  ^'Massacre  of  the  InnocentSy"  and  especially  the 
upturned  and  beaming  look  of  Guide's  Magdalen  crouch- 
ed at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  haunt  the  imagination  long 
after  the  eye  has  ceased  to  behold  them.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  always  urged  his  scholars  to  make  a  long  so- 
journ at  Bologna.  The  most  annoying  feature  in  the 
present  aspect  of  this  city,  is  the  presence  of  the  Austrian 
troops,  sputtering  their  gutturals  in  the  caff'^s^  parading 
beneath  the  arcades,  and  drawn  up  in  files  in  the  saloon 
of  the  theatre.  Everywhere  one  encounters  the  insig* 
nia  of  military  despotism,  and,  perhaps,  to  a  liberal  mind 
the  most  painful  associations  are  derived  from  the  ap* 
pearance  of  some  of  the  fine.looking  Swiss  officers — sons 
of  the  mountains  and  recipients  of  nobler  political  influ- 
ences than  their  fellows,  and  yet  content  to  be  the  hire* 
ling  oppressors  of  a  foreign  soil. 

One  of  the  richest  palaces  in  Bologna,  belongs  to  Bac- 
ciochi,  who  espoused  the  sister  of  Napoleon,  and  there 
is  scarcely  one  of  its  splendid  apartments  unadorned  with 
some  memorial  of  his  person  or  life.  Here  is  a  portrait 
exhibiting  the  free  and  fresh  expression  of  irresponsible 
youth  ;  there  the  same  brow  appears  shaded  by  a  military 
cap  or  glittering  coronet ;  here  that  extraordinary  counte- 
nance is  exquisitely  delineated  upon  a  small  surface  of 
ivory,  and  there  elaborately  carved  in  the  centre  of  a  pietra 
dura  table.  In  the  centre  of  a  richly-curtained  cabinet 
18  his  bust  by  Canova ;  over  the  fire-place  of  a  silken- 
hung  bed  room,  is  his  head  encircled  by  rays;  and  on 
the  damask  walls  of  the  magnificent  saloon,  hangs  his 
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full  length  portrait,  splendidly  arrayed  in  coronation  robes* 
In  another  apartmeiit,  we  behold  his  statue  in  marble, 
surrounded  by  those  of  his  family  ;  and  on  a  slab,  in  an 
adjoining  room,  we  gaze  on  the  same  remarkable  features 
fixed  in  the  still  rigidity  of  death,  in  the  form  of  a  bronze 
cast  taken  afler  his  decease.  It  is  enough  to  temper  the 
eagerness  of  the  veriest  enthusiast  in  pursuit  of  glory,  to  * 
Wander  through  this  quiet,  lofty  and  elegantly  decorated  pa- 
lace, and  as  his  eye  rests  upon  these  memorials,  call  to  mind 
successively  the  most  wonderful  epochs  of  Napoleon's  life. 
He  seems  almost  to  move  before  us,  as  the  drama  of  his 
memorable  career  is  acted  rapidly  out  in  the  imagination. 
We  remember  his  early  achievements,  his  startling  victo. 
ries,  his  suddenly  acquired  empire,  the  grandeur  of  his 
projects,  the  immense  sacrifice  attending  their  fulfilment, 
and,  at  length,  the  waning  of  his  proud  star — his  fall,  exile, 
and  death.  How  brief  a  period  has  sufficed  to  transfer 
the  deeds  of  Europe's  modern  conqueror  to  the  calm 
sphere  of  history,  and  enthrone  his  terrible  name  amid 
the  undreaded  though  solemn  past ! 

Enterprise  and  genuis  in  most  of  the  departments  of 
human  effort  meet  with  so  little  pecuniary  encouragement 
in  Italy,  that'  they  almost  invariably  excite  sympathy  for 
the  ill-rewarded  toil  of  the  votary.  An  exception  to  this 
role  I  witnessed  in  Bologna,  in  the  person  of  Rossini, 
the  composer,  whose  operas  continue  to  yield  him  a  hand- 
some income.  But  a  case  more  in  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  spirit,  is  that  of  a  Bolognese  physician,  who, 
for  several  years,  was  attached  to  the  military  service  in 
Greece  and  Egypt     While  in  Nubia,  at  great  expense, 
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and  with  incredible  fatigue  and  danger,  he  succeeded  in 
excavating  a  pyramid,  and  bringing  away  the  contents  of 
a  scu'cophagus  which  he  discovered  within.  According  to 
the  opinion  of  the  most  esteemed  archeologists  whom  he 
has  consulted,  this  pyramid  was  erected  seven  hundred 
yeara  before  the  Christian  era,  by  King  Tahraka.  The 
collection  consists  chiefly  of  ornaments  of  the  finest  gold 
— ^rings,  bracelets,  and  neck-laces,  upon  which  are  wrought 
the  various  devices  and  emblems  of  Egyptian  lore.  Many 
of  these  are  exceedingly  curious,  and  different  from  those 
previously  known.  But  the  most  singular  circumstance 
attending  this  excavation  is,  that  among  the  articles 
disinterred  is  a  cameo,  representing  a  head  of  Minerva, 
executed  in  a  style  altogether  beyond  the  epoch  in  the 
history  of  art,  from  which  the  other  objects  evidently  date. 
In  fact,  there  are  obvious  indications  that  the  stone  is  of 
Grecian  workmanship.  The  only  satisfactory  solution 
which  has  been  given  to  this  problem,  is  that  the  pyramid 
although  commenced  during  the  reign  of  Tahraka,  was 
not  completed  until  afler  an  interval  of  three  hundred 
years — a  supposition  which  is  confirmed  by  the  difference 
observable  in  the  angle  and  quality  of  the  stones.  This 
valuable  collection  still  remains  upon  the  hands  of  the 
enterprising  excavator,  although  it  so  richly  merits  a  place 
in  some  public  museum,  for  which  object  it  would  doubtless 
be  purchased — as  the  poor  physician  regretfully  declared 
— if  it  had  been  his  lot  to  be  a  native  of  England  or 
France,  instead  of  impoverished  Italy. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Catholic  fertivals — 
called  the  Day  of  the  Dead — occurred  on  the  loveliest  day 
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of  my  brief  sojourn  in  Bologna.     Nature  breathed  any 
language  rather  than  that  of  mortality  and  decay.     The 
,road  leading  to  the  celebrated  Campo  Santo  was  thronged 
with   people   walking  beneath  the  glad   sky,  in  holiday 
attire  ;  and  there  would  have  been  one  universal  semblance 
of  gaiety,  but  for  the  moaning  tones  and  wretched  appear- 
ance  of  the  beggars  that  lined  the  way.     The  numerous 
arcades  of  the  extensive  burying  place  resounded  with  the 
hum^  bustle,  and  exclamations  of  a  careless  crowd,  who 
moved  about  like  the  multitude  at  a  fair.     But  for  the 
countless  busts  of  departed  worthies,  the  numberless  in- 
scriptions, and  the  echoes  of  the  mass  floating  from  one 
of  the  open  chapels,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
believe,  that  this  concourse  had  assembled  ostensibly  to 
remember  and  honor  the  dead.     To  the  view  of  a  stranger 
nothing  could  be  more  incongruous  or  strange  than  the 
scene.     The  cypresses  and  cenotaphs  assured  him  he  was 
in  a  burial  place  ;  while  every  moment  he  was  jostled  by 
a  hurrying  group,  and  his  ears  saluted  with  peals  of  dis. 
cordant  laughter,  the  leering  whisper  of  the  courtezan,  and 
the  stern  reproof  of  the  soldier.     And  yet  in  his  answer 
to  the  inquiries  which  curiosity  promotes,  he  is  told  that 
this  day  is  conse  crated  to  the  departed,  that  this  throng 
have  assembled  to  think  of,  and  pray  for  them,  and  that 
these  tapers  are  placed  by  surviving  friends  around  ,the 
tombs  of  the  loved  and  lost.     There  was  something  jar- 
ring to  every  nerve,  something  that  mocked  every  hallowed 
association  in  this  rude  contrast  between  the  solemn 
emblems  of  death,  and  the  eager  recklessness  of  life.     I 
suggested  the  idea  of  inexorable  and  unmitigable  destiny, 
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rather  than  consoling  faith.  It  was  redolent  of  bitterness 
and  despair.  It  was  as  if  men  would  confront  the  iclark 
doom  of  mortality  with  hollow  laughter  and  raillery.  So, 
at  least,  the  scene  impressed  one  spect&tor^  to  whom  it  was 
new ;  yet  habit,  or  ^their  peculiar  creed,  had  apparently 
associated  it  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude  with  no  such 
shocking  suggestions.  It  was  affecting  to  notice,  here  and 
there,  a  monument  unilluminated — ^perhaps  that  of  a 
stranger,  who  died  nnhonored  and  unsoothed,  or  the  an- 
cient mausoleum  of  such  who  could  claim  kindred  with 
the  place  and  the  people,  but  whose  memories  inexorable 
time  had  consigned  to  the  dark  abyss  of  forgetfulness. 
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**  In  the  deep  nmbiage  of  the  olive*!  shade.*' 

CkOdeKarold. 

The  Lucchese  look  upon  the  mountains.  Does  not 
ihliE^  in  some  measure^  account  for  their  love  of  liberty  ? 
It  may  seem  rather  more  fanciful  than  philosophic,  but 
one  can  scarcely  perambuli^te,  on  a  fine  day,  the  delight- 
ful promenade,  which  surrounds  the  walls,  and  gaze  on 
the  adjacent  hills,  without  realizing,  as  it  were,  in  the 
tenor  of  his  musings,  something  of  the  elevated  and  in- 
spiring sentiment,  so  beautifully  typified  by  their  green 
and  graceful  loftiness.  '  High  mountains  are  a  feeling ;' 
and  were  we  to  analyse  the  emotions  they  excite,  surely 
the  sense^of  freedom  would  be  prominent  among  them. 
Not  leps  in  the  spirit  of  wisdom  than  of  poetry,  should  we 
found  a  city  among  the  hills.  Let  the  souls  of  men 
grow  familiar  with  Iheir  sky-pointiiig  summits,  their  blue 
waving  lines,  the  dark  hugeness  of  their  forms  at  night- 
fall, and  the  rosy  vestment  thrown  around  them  by  the 
morning.    It  was  not  an  accidental  combination  that 
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made  the  Alps  TelPs  birth-place,  or  planted  the  home  of 
Hofetr  in  the  midst  of  the  Tyrol.  Originally  a  Roman  colo- 
ny, Lucca,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  repeatedly  bartered  away 
by  successive  masters,  in  consequence  of  the  liberal  princi- 
ples of  her  inhabitants,  until  she  succeeded  while  in  the  pos- 
session of  Florence,  in  purchasing  her  freedom  of  Charles 
•  IV,  for  two  hundred  thousand  guilders.  One  of  her  first  self- 
created  rulers  was  Castruccio,  a  warrior  pre-eminent  for 
consummate  bravery;  and,  although  involved  in  numer- 
ous wars,  she  maintained  her  independence  till  the  time 
of  Napolepn.  It  was  a  happy  circumstance  for  the  Luc- 
chese,  that  the  Emperor's  sister  who  virtually  governed 
them,  had  learned  from  her  brother  Lucien  while  in  Paris, 
to  love  and  respect  the  cause  of  Poetry  ^  and  the  Arts. 
Elise  delighted  in  exhibiting  this  new-born  taste,  by  a 
generous  patronage  of  genius ;  and  the  traveller  meets 
with  many  affecting  proofs  of  the  attachment  in  which 
her  memory  is  still  held  by  the  people. 

Well  do  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  duchy,  deserve  the 
appellative  so  long,  by  general  consent,  bestowed  on 
them,  of  the  industrious.  Fields  of  flax,  and  vegetable 
patches  of  the  most  promising  aspect,  indicate  to  the 
stranger  his  vicinity  to  Lucca.  A  rocky  vein  of  soil  and 
many  cliff-like  hills  affords  genial  ground  for  the  olivoi 
and  a  certain  superior  quality  in  the  fruit  or  peculiar  care 
exercised  in  the  manufacture,  renders  the  oil  here  pro- 
duced, preferable  to  that  of  any  other  district  in  Italy. 
Within  a  few  years,  fortunes  have  been  made  by  the  fa- 
brication of  paper  and  silk.  The  hangings  of  the  Palace, 
indeed^  furnish  a  striking  proof  of  the  degree  of  excel- 
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lence  attained  in  the  latter  branch.  This  edifice  is  far 
more  rich,  however,  in  works  of  art  There  is  a  picture 
by  Annibal  Carraci,  representing  the  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery.  An  expression  of  profound  sorrow  and  benev- 
olence illumes  the  Saviour's  countenance.  Hehas  risen 
from  the  stooping  posture  he  had  assumed  in  the  presence 
of  the  malignant  accusers,  and  seems  just  to  have  dismiss- 
ed the  woman  who,  kneeling  at  his  feet,  is  gazing  des- 
pairingly upon  his  face.  Her  eyes  are  full  of  eloquent 
sorrow.  We  can  almost  see  the  tears ;  but  her  angubh 
is  evidently  too  deep  for  weeping,  while  something  like 
the  light  of  hope  mingles  with  and  beautifies  her  expres- 
sion, as  if  his  forgiving  accent  had  already  fallen  upob 
ner  soul.  In  the  same  apartment  hangs  another  painting 
remvkable  for  effective  coloring — Christ  belbre  PilatCi 
by  Gerardo  delle  Notti.  The  rays  ot  a  candle  shine  up 
on  the  sharp  Jewish  features  of  the  judge,  and  from  amid 
the  dark. shadows  of  the  back.ground,  beam  forth,  in  calm 
majesty,  the  serene  lineaments  of  the  accused.  The  capo 
J^opera  of  this  collection  is  a  Holy  Family  by  Raphael, 
which  some  might  be  pardoned  for  esteeming  above  the 
more  celebrated  one  of  the  Pitti  palace.  The  mother's 
face  is  certainly  more  strictly  Italian,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  sweetly  eloquent  than  her  downcast  eyes  meekly 
bent  upon  the  clinging  child.  Angelica  Kaufman,  who 
learned  painting  from  her  father,  and  so  speedily  surpass- 
ed him  in  skill,  is  said  to  have  greatly  preferred  ideal  fe- 
male figures,  and,  as  her  point  of  excellence  was  grace, 
they  were  doubtless  best  adapted  to  her  pencil.  She 
found,  however,  in  real  life,  an  admirable  subject,  in  the 
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person  of  Amarilla  Etrusca,  an  admired  improviaalrice^ 
whose  portrait  taken  at  the  moment  of  inspiration,  graces 
the  Ducal  gallery.  It  is  a  delightful  and  by  no  means  a 
common  occurrence,  in  the  annals  of  the  arts,  for  one 
gifted  woman  thus  to  celebrate  another*  The  most  re- 
nowned picture,  however,  at  present  existing  here,  is  the 
Assumption,  by  Fra  Bartolomeo,  in  the  Dominican  con- 
vent. A  young  artist  from  Rome,  patronised  by  the  Duke, 
was  my  cicerone  at  Lucca,  and,  ailer  viewing  the  palace, 
we  adjourned  to  his  studio,  to  look  over  his  designs* 
Some  of  these  indicate  no  ordinary  talent.  One  of  them 
illustrates  an  instance  of  sudden  vengeance  recorded  in 
the  history  of  Tuscany.  Cosmo  de  Medici,  as  the  story 
runs,  having  discovered  an  intrigue  between  his  wife  and 
a  page,  sent  for  a  priest  and  executioner,  and  when  all 
was  ready,  called  her  into  the  apartment,  made  known 
his  discovery,  and  giving  a  signal,  the  favorite  was  mur- 
dered before  her  eyes.  The  moment  chosen,  is  when  the 
enraged  husband,  having  displayed  an  intercepted  letter, 
is  uttering  the  fatal  word.  The  scene  was  most  vividly 
sketched  by  the  young  painter — the  deep  but  diverse  emo- 
tions  of  the  several  parties,  being  most  strongly  depicted 
in  their  attitudes  and  expression. 

But  the  period  of  my  sojourn  at  Lucca,  was  not  alto- 
gether  favorable  to  a  quiet  and  leisure  survey  of  her  at- 
tractions.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  a  triennial  festa  in 
a  neighboring  town,  and  the  inviting  weather,  and  cheer 
ful  faces  of  the  throng  swarming  the  gate,  were  enough  to 
lure  even  a  passing  traveller  along  the  road  to  Pescia,  the 
birth-place  of  Sismondi.     The  contadini  of  this  and  the 
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adjacent  villages  crowded  the  streetd.  The  men's  faces 
were  generally  sallow,  or  very  brown  from  exposure  to 
the  sun  ;  and  those  which  age  had  stamped  with  furrows, 
and  shaded  with  gray  locks,  resemble  the  impressive 
heads  so  oflen  introduced  in  the  pictures  of  the  old  mas- 
ters. The  female  peasants  have  the  same  sun-burnt  ap- 
pearance, being  equally  accustomed  to  work  in  the  fields. 
They  wore  enormoys  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  often 
preserving,  in  this  form,  all  their  superfluous  earnings. 
On  this  occasion,  too,  their  best  liiantillas  were  in  requi- 
sition, of  a  snowy  whiteness,  and  frequently  embroidered 
with  no  little  taste.  This  simple,  but  most  becoming 
bead  dress,  is  in  beautiful  contrast  with  their,  olive  com- 
plexions and  raven  hair.  It  is  a  charming^  pastime  for  a 
native  of  the  North,  to  thread  such  an  assemblage  of  the 
rustic  &ir  of  the  South.  Sometimes  a  face  is  encounter- 
ed, so  bland,  innocent,  and  passively  beautiful,  but  for  the 
rich  jet  eyes,  as  to  revive  the  sweet  impressions  which 
poetry  inspires,  of  what  an  English  poet  considers  the 
most  divine  coincidence  in  existence — 'a  lovely  woman 
in  a  rural  spot.'  To  give  variety  to  the  otherwise  pastoral 
aspect  of  the  scene,  here  and  there,  some  exquisite  from 
an  adjacent  city,  loiters  along,  and  the  venders  endeavor 
to  call  attention  to  their  stalls,  by  loud  and  various  cries. 
Nuts,  cheap  toys,  and  pastry,  comprise  their  merchan- 
dise. And  what  are  the  ostensible  amusements  of  such  a 
concourse?  What  spell  preserves  amid  such  a  heteroge*^ 
neous  mass,  so  much  order  and  mutual  courtesy  ?  Whence 
the  charm  that  gives  rise  to  such  merry  peals  of  laughter, 
that  arrays  so  many  faces  with  gladness  ?    Nature,  ia« 
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deed,  smiles  upon  tfaem;  but  they  seldom  know  her 
frowns.  Doubtless,  there  is  much  delight  in  the  simple 
dolcefar  nientey  much  spontaneous  joy  in  the  social  ex- 
citement  of  the  scene,  to  which  the  Italians  of  every 
class  are  peculiarly  susceptible.  A  festa  in  Italy,  how- 
ever,  must  ever  be  more  or  less  of  a  mystery  to  one  wed. 
ded  to  a  cold  philosophy.  And  yet  I  pity  the  man  who 
can  roam  through  such  a  village,  at  such  a  season,  and 
not  breathe  more  freely,  and  catch  a  ray  of  pleasure  from 
the  light-hearted  triflers  around  him.  He  may-  be  wise ; 
he  must  be  heartless. 

The  fista  of  Pescia  was  ushered  in,  as  usual,  by  a  re- 
ligious ceremonial.  The  principal  church  was  arrayed 
in  crimson  and  gold,  and  illuminated  with,  hundreds  of 
tapers.  Mass  was  performed,  and,  for  several  hours,  a 
choir  and  an  orchestra  made  the  vaulted  roof  resound  with 
sacred  melody.  No  peasant  seemed  satisfied  till  his  brow 
was  moistened  with  the  holy  water,  and  his  knees  had 
pressed  the  steps  of  the  altar.  The  responses  once  utter- 
ed, and  the  benediction  received,  they  hastened  again  in- 
to the  open  air,  to  chat  with  their  fellows  from  the  ad- 
joining  district,  or  treat  some  favorite  maiden  to  an  ice. 
In  the  afteraoon,  they  flocked  into  the  main  street,  to  see 
a  race.  Three  or  four  horses,  without  riders,^  decked  out 
in  gilt  paper,  and  with  briars  shaking  at  their  sides,  are 
started  from  a  certain  point.  The  crowd  part  before  them, 
and  shout  to  quicken  their  career.  No  drunkenness  is 
seen,  and  the  only  apparent  excess,  is  that  of  harmless 
buffoonery.  An  illumination  closed  the  festa.  In  the 
evening,  every  window  was  studded  with  lights,  and 
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as  they  gleamed  upon  the  throng  below,  the  village  lost 
every  trace  of  its  homely  and  e very-day  aspect,  and  seem- 
ed a  spot  consecrated  to  romance.  Then,  all  the  women 
appeared  beautiful.  The  hum  of  conversation  swelled 
upon  the  night- breeze,  Laughter  echoed  through  the 
streets.  Children  danced  over  the  pavement  in  transport. 
Old  men  walked  slowly,  smiling  to  their  friends.  Lovers 
'  side  by  side,  grew  bold  in  their  endearments.  Jokes 
were  bandied  freely.  All  deemed  the  hour  one  of  those 
lapses  in  the  monotonous  tide  of  life,  when  the  deep  of 
existence  ripples  spoHively,  lulling  to  mouientary  obliv- 
vion  all  bitter  memories,  and  throwing  nought  but  bright 
sparkles  on  the  sands  of  time.  Amid  the  surrounding 
hills,  from  the  shadowy  olive-woods,  numberless  lamps 
twinkled  in  fantastic  groups.  On  their  summits,  lights 
were  arranged  in  the  form  of  crosses.  The  sacred  sym- 
bol glittered  thus  from  afar,  like  the  vision  of  Constan- 
tino in  the  sky.  On  the  churches,  the  lamps  followed  the 
lines  of  the  architect,  making  them  appear  like  teuiples 
built  of  stars.  And  above  all,  in  the  midst  of  the  solemn 
firmament,  the  full  moon  sailed  in  unclouded  beauty,  as 
if  to  smile  upon  and  hallow  the  transient  reign  of  human 
festivUf« 
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'  Once  more  upon  the  waters !' 


Pictures  of  sea-life  generally  present  the  two  eoj^remes 
of  truth.  When  drawn  by  the  professional  mariner,  die 
shadows  are  oflen  kept  wholly  out  of  view,  and  when 
depicted  by  one  to  whom  the  element  itself  and  ^U  the 
associations  of  shipboard  are  uncongenial,  we  have  Dr. 
Johnson's  summary  opinion  re-echoed  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  experience.  Lifb  at  sea,  as  everywhere  else,  is 
a  chequered  scene.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  melancholy 
of  a  cloudy  day  on  the  ocean,  to  the  heart  of  oiete  fresh 
from  endeared  localities.  The  grey  sky,  the  chilly  air 
and  the  boundless,  dark  mass  of  water  rolling  in  sullen 
gloom,  fill  the  mind  with  sombre  images.  And  when 
night  comes  over  the  deep  and  the  voyager  retires  to  his 
cabin,  to  muse  over  the  friends  and  sweet  places  of  the 
earth  led  behind, — ^the  creaking  of  the  strained  timbers, 
the  swaying  of  the  flickering  lamp,  and^the  gurgling  of 
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the  waves  at  the  stern^  deepen  the  desolate  sensations 
that  weigh,  upon  his  heart.  On  the  other  hand^ 
what  can  give  more  buoyancy  to  Ihe  spirits  than  a 
bright,  clear  day  at  sea,  when  with  a  fair  wind  and  every 
sail  filled,  die  noble  vessel  rushes  gallantly  through  the 
water?  Ittnust  be  confessed,  however,  that  there  are 
few  occasions  of  more  keen  enjoyment  than  going  on 
shor^  afler  a  long  voyage.  Life  seems  renewed,  and 
old  impressions  become  fresh  when  the  loneliness  of  the 
ocean  is  all  at  once  exchanged  for  the  busy  haunts  of 
men,  the  narrow  deck  for  the  crowded  street,  the  melan- 
choly  expanse  of  waves  for  the  Variegated  garniture  of 
earth.  When  naught  has  met  the  eye  for  many  weeks 
but  sea  and  sky,  when  the  social  excellencies  of  a  party 
have  been  too  largely  drawn  upon  to  be  keenly  relished, 
and  the  novelties  of  -voyaging  have  become  familiar,  the 
hour  of  landing  is  anticipated  with  an  eagerness  only  to 
be  realized  by  experience. 

It  was  with  no  little  impatience  that  we  awaited  the 
dawn  afler  casting  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar.  In 
this  instance  delay  was  more  irksome,  as  our  arrange- 
ments preoluded  more  than  a  day's  sojourn  on  the  cele- 
brated rg|k.  We  found  the  town  in  a  state  of  unusual 
excitement  from  a  report  which  was  current,  of  the  near 
i^roach  of  the  troops  of  Don  Carlos.  The  people  of 
Saint  Roque,  the  nearest  Spanish  town,  were  flocking 
into  the  gates,  many  of  the  poorer  classes  laden  with 
their  household  effects.  Never,  to  me,  were  the  con. 
rasts  between  sea  and  land  more  striking.  The  wild 
cry  of  the  mariners  had  scarcely  died  away  upon  our 
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ears,  when  they  were  greeted   with  the  hum  of  com- 
«  merce,  and  the  enlivening  strains  of  martial  music.     As 
we  proceeded,  groups  of  Jews  were  seen  moving  towards 
'  the  synagogue,  their  dark  robes  and  grey  beards  blend- 
ing with  Ihe  bright  uniforms  of  the  English  ofBcers  who 
gravely  trod  the  crowded  pavement.     A  swarthy  peasant 
with  a  steeple-crowned  hat,  was  violently  beating  his 
mules  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  while  directly  under 
(he  wall,  a  Spanish  lady,  with  graceful  steps,  glided  on 
to  mass.     But  our  attention  was  soon  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  a  survey  of  the  fortifications.     Many  hours 
were  spent  in  clambering  over  the  rock,  now  pausing  to 
note  the  picturesque  aspect  of   a  Moorish  castle,  and 
now  to  admire  the  marvellous  vegetation  of  a  little  gar- 
den, planted  on  a  narrow  shelf  of  the  fortress.     Here  a 
luxuriant  aloe  threw  up  its  blue  and  spear-like  leaves 
above  the  grey  stone ;   and  there,  a  venerable  goat  was 
perched  motionless  upon  a  projecting  cliflT.     We  wander- 
ed through  the  extensive  galleries  cut  in  the  solid  rock, 
one  moment  struck  with  the  immense  resources  of  na- 
ture, and  the  next,  delighted  by  some  admifable  device 
of  art.     The  light   streaming  the  loop-holes,  the  large 
dark  cannon,  and  the  extraordinary  number  and  extent 
of  these  galleries,  fill  the  mind  with   a  kind  of  awe. 
At  one  of  the  most  central  points,  we  paused  and  gazed 
down  upon  the  bay.     Our  vessel  seemed  dwindled  to  the 
size  of  a  pleasure-bOat.     Opposite,  appeared  the  town  of 
Algeciras,  and  immediately  below,  the  neutral  land  be- 
tween the  Spanish  and  British  territory.     This  is  the 
duelling-ground  of  the  garrison,  and  near  by  is  a  cluster 
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of  graves.  The  water  was  corered  with  foam*  The 
wind  swept  with  a  melaDcholy  roar  round  the  immense 
rock.  Oinr  voices  echoed^through  the  long,  vaulted  aiefa-' 
waj.  As  we  clustered  about  the  cannon,  looking  forth 
from  that  dizzy  height  upon  the  extensive  prospect,  while 
oar  guide  rehearsed  the  capabilities  of  the  position,  and 
pointed  out  the  memorable  points  of*  the  landscape^  we 
fully  realised  the  impregnable  strength  of  Gibraltar.  .  Be- 
fore dusk  we  were  under  way,  and  rounding  the  majestic 
rock,  soon  lost  sight  of  its  scattered  lights  and  huge  form 
towering  through  the  twilight.  The  American  Consul 
bade  us  adieu  at  the  pier,  and  the  facilities  he  had  afford- 
ed us  during  the  day,  led  me  to  reflect  upon  the  impor- 
tance  of  this  office  abroad,  and  the  singular  neglect  of  our 
government  to  its  claims..  Politicians,  among  us,  are  so 
absorbed  in  temporary  questions  and  immediate  objects, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  attract  their  attention  to  any  foreign 
interest  Yet,  in  a  patriotic  point  of  view,  there  are  ^ 
few  subjects  more  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  political 
r^ormers,  than  our  consular  system.  Of  the  utter  in- 
difference  with  which  these  offices  are  regarded,  there 
are  many  evidences.  A  very  gentlemanly  man  who  had 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  United  States  Consul,  at  one  of  the 
Mediterranean  ports,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  was 
waited  upon  one  morning,  by  a  stranger,  who  demanded 
the  seal  and  books  of  the  consulate,  showing  a  commis* 
sion  empowering  him  to  fill  the  station.  Common 
decency,  to  say  nothing  of  civility,  would  require  *  that 
Ibis  gentleman  should  have  received  some  official  notice 
of  his  expulsion.    But  the  most  curious  eipcumstance 
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in  the  case  was,  that,  afler  a  month  had  elapsed,  the  new 
consul  renewed  his  call,  and  stating  he  found  the  fees 
inadequate  to  his  support,  destroyed   his   commission, 
and  departed*     Another  old  incumbent,  deservedly  popu- 
lar, discovered,  for  the  first  time,  through  the  public  prints, 
that  his  ofiice  had  been  abolished  for  more  than  a  year. 
At  present,  these  offices  are  chi«fly  held  by  merchants, 
whose  personal  interests  are  continually  liable  to  conflict 
with  their  duty  as   public  servants.     Our  consuls,  too, 
usually  depend  upon  fees  for  remuneration,  and  a  large 
part  of  these  are  paid  by  travellers.     Those  who  make 
several  successive  visits  to  the  same  city,  paying,  at  each 
departure,  .for  the  consul's  signature  to  their  passports, 
dannot  but  feel  annoyed  at  a  tax  from  which  other  stran- 
gers are  exempt.     If  salaries  were  instituted,  proportioned 
to  the  labor  and  importance  of  each  station,  and  liberal 
enough  to  secure  the  services  of  able  men,  the  result,  in 
every  point  of  view,  would  be  excellent.     Generous  and 
enlightened  views  of  national  intercourse,  are  now  rapid- 
ly prevailing,  and  our  country  should  be  the  first  to  give 
them  a  practical  influence.     The  French  system  is  pro- 
gressive, and  the  consuls  are,  therefore,  regularly  edu* 
cated  for  their  duty.    The  English  consuls  are  accustom- 
ed to  furnish  the  home-department  with  useful  statistical 
information,  which  is  of  eminent  service  to  the  merchant 
manfacturer,  and  political  economist.    If  these  inquirie  s 
were  extended  to  scientific  and  other  general  subjects,  it  i^ 
easy  to  perceive  how  extensively  useful  the  consular  of~ 
flee  might  become.    If  there  is  any  country,  which,   in 
the  present  condition  of  the  world,  should  be  worthily  re- 
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prraented,  it  is  the  United  States.    The  extent  of  our 
commercial  relations,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  American 
travellers  require  it ;  but  the  honor  of  a  young  and  pros* 
perous  nation,  and  fidelity  to  the  important  principles  of 
freedom  and  popular  education  we  piofess,  are  still  higher 
reasons.     Men  of  intelligence  and  observntion,  who  shall 
command  the  respect* of  their  countrymen,  and  of  the 
courts  to  which  they  are  sent,  should  be  placed  at  these 
posts  of  duty.     Party  feeling  should  be  waived  in  such 
appointments.     They  should  be  regarded  not  merely  as 
affording  protection  and  facilitating  intercourse,  but  as 
inrolving  high  responsibility,  and  furnishing  occasion  for 
various  usefulness.     Our  consuls  should  have  the  inter  • 
ests  of  their  country  at  heart,  not  only  as  diplomatists 
but,  if  possible,  as  men  of  literature  and  science,  and,  at 
all  events,  as  enlightened  ^nd  generous  patriots. 

Day  afler  day,  we  proceeded  constantly  in  view  of  the 
Spanbh  coast.  It  was  delightful,  at  early  morning,  to 
trace  the  fine  outline  of  the  mountains,  broken,  occasion- 
ally, by  a  watch-tower,  or,  at  sunset,  behold  the  rich  glow 
gather  upon  their  summits,  and  suffuse  their  misty  robes 
with  beautiful  hues.  The  still  grandeur  of  the  hills  of 
Spain  thus  bathed  in  softened  tints,  was  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  civil  feud  then  devastating  the  country.  Lean- 
ing  over  the  bulwarks,  I  loved  to  gaze  upon  these  magni- 
ficent boundaries  of  a  chivalrous  land,  and  muse  upon  the 
decayed  splendor  of  the  Alhambra,  the  rich  humor  of  Don 
Quixote,  or  the  wrongaand  triumphs  of  Columbus.  On 
a  clear  and  delightful  morning,  we  came  in  view  of  Malta. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  spot  of  such  diminutive  extent,  that 
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ean  boast  an  equal  renown.  Although  a  mere  caleare* 
oui  rockj  its  commanding  position  earlj  attracted  die 
arms  of  the  Cathagenians^  who  were  dispossessed  by 
the  Romans.  The  island  was  occupied,  in  die  middle 
ageSj  by  the  Saracens  and  Normans,  and  in  1530,  con- 
ferred, by  Charles  V.,  upon  the  knights  of  Saint  John, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks. 
Thenceforth,  Malta  exhibited  a  new  aspect  Fortifica- 
tions of  great  extent  and  admirable  Construction  arose. 
The  one  small  stream  of  fresh  water  was  carried  to  Ya* 
letta  by  an  acqueduct  of  a  thousand  arches.  The  nobla 
church  dedicated  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  order  arose.  A 
hospital  was  built  to  accommodate  two  thousand  patients, 
and  the  vessels^  used  in  its  service,  were  of  solid  silver. 
Earth  from  Sicily,  was  spread  over  the  rock,  which  soon 
presented  tints  of  lively  green  to  contrast/  with  the  grey- 
ish-yellow hue  of  the  forts,  and  the  deep  blue  of  the  sea. 
As  we  were  not  permitted  immediately  to  land,  I  had  am- 
ple opportunity  to  contemplate  the  interesting  scene. 
Several  vessels  of  war  were  lying  in  the  harbor,  their  large, 
dark  hulls  casting  broad  and  imposing  shadows.  The 
castles  of  Saint  Angelo  and  Saint  Elmo,  presented  their 
batteries  at  opposite  angles,  reviving  the  associations  of 
the  memorable  sieges  which  the  knights  so  courageously 
sustained.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  the  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy  intervened  between  the  two  forts,  their 
situation  is  described  as  trying  in  the  extreme.  The 
waves  were  dyed  with  blood.  The  bodies  of  the  knights 
who  perished  at  Saint  Elmo,  floated  to  the  foot  of  Saint 
Angelo,  and  were  buried  there.     Many  of  them  were  hor- 
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riblj  mangled,  and  the  cross  cut  in  derision  upon  their 
breasts.  At  night,  the  fire  wheels  and  other  engines,  il- 
luminated the  scene  of  battle.  The  brave  champions  of 
Christianity,  met,  for  the  last  time,  in  their  council  hall, 
wounded  and  spent  with  fatigue,  and,  having  partaken  of 
the  last  religious  rite>  vowed  to  sacrifice  themselves,  and 
return  once  more  to  the  defence.  When  the  moon  arose^ 
and  poured  her  tranquil  light  upon  the  harbor,  its  peace- 
ful beauty  rendered  such  retrospections  more  difficult  to 
realize.  The  water  rippled  playfully  around  the  mossy 
walls  of  the  forts.  The  mild  lustre  fell  serenely  upon  the 
tile-covered  roofs  of  the  town,  and  bathed  the  lofly  dome 
of  the  Cathedral.  The  crowd  passed  cheerfully  along 
the  quay,  and  the  echo  of  a  mariner's  song  alone  disturb- 
ed the  silence  of  night.  Now  and  then  a  beat  shot 
across  the  bay  with  its  complement  of  paJmgers — a 
priest,  a  soldier,  and  one  or  two  female  figures,  shrouded 
in  black  silk.  It  was  impossible  to  peruse  the  scene  and 
not  revert  to  those  fierce  struggles  between  the  crescent 
and  the  cross,  and  dwell  upon  the  [devoted  enthusiasm 
which  led  so  many  of  the  young  and  the  brave  to  assume 
the  black  mantle  and  holy  symbol  of  Christian  knight- 
hood. The  inspiration  of  a  Southern  night  aided  the 
imagination  in  conjuring  from  the  bosom  of  the  quiet  wa. 
ters,  the  buried  tales  of  romantic  valor.  Such  dreams 
were  soon  dispelled  upon  landing,  for  the  Nix-Mangare 
stairs  leading  to  the  town,  are  always  thronged  with  the 
most  importunate  beggars.  In  the  principal  street,  some 
laborers  were  digging  the  foundation  of  a  house.  The 
cellar  is  made  by  merely  throwing  out^the  calcareous  soil 
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which  forms  rery  good  material  for  building.  When 
used,  however,  for  floors^  it  19  necessary  to  harden  the  sur- 
face of  the  Malta  stone  with  varnish  or  oil.  A  friend  of 
mine,  at  Palermo,  who  paved  his  house  with  this  materi- 
aly  and  neglected  thus  to  prepare  it,  discovered  his  mistake 
in.  a  very  unpleasant  manner.  Soon  after  taking  posses- 
sion of  his  residence,  he  gave  a  balU  After  the  third  or 
fourth  dance,  the  gentlemen's  coats  were  white  with  pow- 
der, the  air  of  the  rooms  was  filled  with  fine  dust,  and  the 
next  day,  every  one  of  the  company  complained  of  a  sore 
throat.  We  lodged  at  a  hotel,  formerly  a  knight's  pal- 
ace, every  apartment  of  which  is  of  noble  dimensions, 
and  richly  decorated.  The  Grand  Master's  residence^ 
the  splendid  armory,  the  long  lines  of  bastions,  and  the 
monuments  in  the  church  of  Saiot  John,  are  the  most  in- 
terestingtffemorials  of  the  knights.  The  old  pits  excava* 
ted  for  preserving  grain,  which  has  been  thus  kept  for 
an  entire  century,  are  still  used  for  a  similar  purpose* 
A  column  on  one  of  the  ramparts,  commemorates  the  ser- 
vices of  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  to  whom  Coleridge  pays  so 
high  a  tribute  in  the  Friend.  The  gay  uniforms  of  the 
English  officers  gi^e  a  lively  air  to  the  narrow  streets  of 
Malta.  At  the  opera,  between  the  acts,  the  orchestra  per- 
form ^^  God  save  the  King,"  and  every  individual  rises 
and  remains  attentively  standing  until  the  music  ceases 
This  silent  recognition  of  national  feeling,  in  a  foreign 
land  is  impressive  and  touching.  Malta  will  not  long 
detain  the  curious  traveller,  when  so  near  n^ore  interest 
ing  localities.  But  while  the  novelty  of  its  peculiar  fea 
tures  is  fresh  to  the  mind,  they,  cannot  fail  to  amuse. 
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There  is  a  remarkable  unity  in  the  associations  of  the 
place,  connected  as  they  are,  almost  exclusively  with  the 
knights.  A  great  variet)  in  costume,  and  sundry  singu- 
larities in  the  habits  and  dialects  of  the  natives,  afford  a 
fund  of  entertainment  for  a  few  days'  sojourn.  The  Mal- 
tese still  complain  loudly  of  their  grievances,  and  have 
but  recently  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  freedom  of  their 
press.  Their  African  origin  is  strongly  indicated  in  their 
complexions  and  cast  of  features.  Tet  not  unfrequently, 
from  one  of  the  grotesque  balconies,  a  dark  eye  gleams, 
or  a  form  is  visible,  which  stays  the  steps,  and  provokes 
the  sigh  of  the  stranger. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  POETS. 


GOLDSMITH. 


It  is  sometimes  both  pleasing  and  profitable  to  recur  to 
those  characters  in  literary  history  who  are  emphatically 
favorites^  and  to  glance  at  the  cause  of  iheir  popularity. 
Such  speculations  frequently  afford  more  important  results 
than  the  mere  gratification  of  curiosity.  They  oflen  lead 
to  a  clearer  perception  of  the  true  tests  of  genius,  and 
indicate  the  principle  and  methods  by  which  the  common 
mind  may  be  most  successfully  addressed.  The  advantag  e 
of  such  retrospective  inquiries  is  still  greater  at  a  period 
like  the  present,  when  there  is  such  an  qbyious  tendency 
to  innovate  upon  some  of  the  best-established  theories  of 
Wte ;  when  the  passion  for  novelty  seeks  for  such  unli. 
censed  indulgence,  and  invention  seems  to  exhaust  itself 
rather  upon  forms  than  ideas.  In  literature,  especially^ 
we  appear  to  be  daily  losing  one  of  the  most  valuable 
elements — simplicity^  The  prevalent  taste  is  no  longer 
gratified  with  the  natural.  There  is  a  growing  appetite 
for  what  is  startling  and  peculiar,  seldom  accompanied  by 
any  discriminating  demand  for  the  true  and  original ;  and 
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yet,  experience  has  fully  proved  that  these  last  are  the 
only  permanent  elements  of  literature ;  and  no  healthy 
mind,  cognizant  of  its  own  history,  is  unaware  that  the 
onljt  intellectuM  aliment  which  never  palls  upon  the  taste, 
is  that  which  is  least  indebted  to  extraneous  accompani. 
ments  for  its  relish.  , 

It  is  ever  refreshing  to  revert  to  first  principles.     The 
study  of  the  old  masters  may  sometimes  make  the  modem 
artist  despair  of  his  own  efforts  ;  but  if  he  have  the  genius 
to  discover,  and  follow  out  the  great  principle  upon  which 
.  they  wrought,  he  will  not  have  contemplated  their  works 
in  vain.     He  will  have  learned  that  devotion  to   nature 
is  the  grand  secret  of  progress  in  art,  and  that  the  success 
of  her  votaries  depends  upon  the  singleness,  constancy, 
and  intelligence  of  their  worship.     If  there  is  not  enthu- 
siasm enough  to  kindle  this  flame  in  its  purity,  nor  energy 
sufficient  to  fulfil    the  sacrifice  required  at    that    high 
altar,  let  not  the  young  aspirant  enter  the  priesthood   of 
art.     When  the  immortal  painter  of  the  Transfiguration 
was  asked  to  embody  his  ideal  of  perfect  female  loveliness, 
he  replied — there  would  still  be  an  infinite  distance  between 
his  work  and  the  existent  original.     In  this  profound  and 
vivid  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  we  perceive 
the  origin  of  those  lovely  creations,  which,  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years,  have  delighted  mankind.     And  it  is 
equally  true  of  the  pen  as  the  pencil,  that  what  is  drawn 
from  life  and  the  heart,  alone  bears  the  impress  of  immor- 
tality.    Tet  the  piactical  faith  of  our  day  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  this  truth.     The  writers  of  our  tim^s  are  con- 
stantly making  use  of  artificial  enginery.     They  have,  for 
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die  most  part,  abandoned  die  iategrity  of  purpose  and 
earnest  directness  of  earlier  epochs*  There  is  less  fiiith^ 
as  we  before  said,  in  the  natural ;  and  when  we  turn  from 
the  midst  of  the  forced  and  hot-bed  products  of  the  fho- 
dern  school,  and  ramble  in  the  garden  of  old  English  lit- 
erature,-a  cool  and  calm  refreshment  invigorates  the 
spirit,  like  the  first  breath  of  mountain  air  to  the  weary 
wayfarer. 

There  are  few  writers  of  the  period  more  generally  be- 
loved than  Dr.  Goldsmith.  Of  his  contemporaries 
Burke  excelled  him  in  splendor  of  diction,  and  Johnson 
in  depth  of  thought.  The  former  continues  to  enjoy  a 
larger  share  of  admiration,  and  the  latter  of  respect,  but 
the  labors  of  their  leas  pretending  companion  have  se- 
cured him  a  far  richer  heritage  of  love.  Of  all  posthu- 
mous tributes  to  genius,  this  seems  the  most  truly  desira- 
ble. It  recognizes  the  man  as  well  as  the  author.  It  is 
called  forth  by  more  interesting  characteristics  than  tal- 
ent It  bespeaks  a  greater  than  ordinary  association  of 
the  individual  with  his  works,  and  looking  beyond  the 
mere  embodiment  of  his  intellect,  it  gives  assurance  of  an 
attractiveness  in  his  character  which  has  made  itself  fdt 
even  through  the  artificial  medium  of  writing.  The  avh 
thors  are  comparatively  few,  who  have  awakened  this  feel, 
ing  of  personal  interest  and  affection.  It  is  common,  in- 
deed, for  any  writer  of  genius  to  inspire  emotions  of  gra* 
titude  in  the  breasts  of  those  susceptible  to  the  eharm,  but 
the  instances  are  rare  in  which  this  sentiment  is  vivified 
and  elevated  into  positive  affection.  And  few,  I  appre- 
hend^ among  the  wits  and  poets  of  old  England,  have 
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more  widely  awakeaed  it  than  Oliver  Goldsnnith.    I  have 
said  this  kind  of  literary  fame  was  eminently  desirable* 
There  is,  indeed,  something  inexpressibly  touching  in  the  ^ 
thought  of  one  of  the  gifted  of  our  race,  attaching  to  him- 
self countless  hearts  by  the  force  of  a  charm  woven  in  by- 
gone years,  when  environed  by  neglect  and  discourage- 
ment.    Though  a  late,  it  is  a  beautiful  recompense,  trans* 
cending  mere  critical  approbation,  or  even  the  reverence 
men  offer  to  the  monuments  of  mind.     We  can  conceive 
of  no  motive  to  effort  which  can  be  presented  to  a  man  of 
true  feeling,  like  the  hope  of  winning  the  love  of  his  kind 
l^  the  faithful  exhibition  of  himself.     It  is  a  nobler  pur- 
pose than  that  entertained  by  heartless  ambition.     The 
appeal  is  not  merely  to  the  judgment  and  imagination,  it 
is  to  the  universal  heart  of  mankind.    Such  fame  is  em- 
phatically rich.     It  gains  its  possessor  warm  friends  in* 
stead  of  mere  admirers.     To  establish  such  ati  inheri-* 
•tance  in  the  breast  of  humanity,  were  indeed  worthy  of 
sacrifice  and  toil.     It  is  an  offering  not  only  to  intellec- 
tual but  to  moral  graces,  and  its  possession  argues  for  the 
sons  of  fame  holier  qualities  than  genius  itself.     It  elo- 
quently indicates  that  its  subject  is  not  only  capable  of 
interesting  the  general  mind  by  the  power  of  his  crea- 
tions, but  of  captivating  the  feelings  by  the  earnest  beauty 
of  his  nature.     Of  all  oblations,  therefore,  we  deem  it  the 
most  valuable.     It  is  this  sentiment  with  which  the  lovers 
of  painting  regard  the  truest  interpreters  of  the  art.    They 
wonder  at  Michael  Angelo  but  love  Raphael,  and  gaze 
upon  the  pensively  beautiful  delineation  he  has  left  us  of 
himself,  with  the  regretful  tenderness  with  which  we  look 
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upon  the  portrait  of  a  departed  fviend.  The  devotees  of 
mosici  too^  dwell  with  glad  astonishment  upon  the  cele- 
brated operas  of  Rosini  and  some  of  the  German  compo- 
sers, but  the  memory  of  Bellini  is  absolutely  loved,  it  is 
well  remarked  by  one  of  Goldsmith's  biographers,  that  the 
very  fact  of  his  being  spoken  of  always  with  the  epithet 
<^  poor"  attached  to  hfis  name,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
kind  of  fame^e  enjoys.  Whence,  then,  the  peculiar  at- 
traction of  his  writings,  land  wherein  consists  the  spell 
which  has  so  long  rendered  his  works  the  favorites  of  so 
many  and  such  a  variety  of  readers  ? 

The  primaj^  and. all-pervading  charm  of  Goldsmith  is 
his  truth.     It  is  interesting  to  trace  this  delightful  charac- 
teristic, as  it  exhibits  itself  not  less  in  his  life  than  in  hia 
writings.     We  see  it  displayed  in  the  remarkable  frank- 
ness which  distinguished  his  intercourse  with  others,  and 
in  that  winning  simplicity  which  so  frequendy  excited  the 
contemptuous  laugh  of  the  worldly-wise,  but  failed  not  to 
draw  towards  him  the  more  valuable  sympathies  of  less 
perverted  natures.     All  who  have  sketched  his  biography 
unite  in  declaring,  that  he  could  not  dissemble ;  and  we 
have  a  good  illustration  of  his  want  of  tact  in  concealing 
a  defect,  in  the  story  which  is  related  of  him  at  the  time 
of  his  unsuccessful  attempt  at  medical  practice  in  Edin-' 
burgh — when,  his  only  velvet  coat  being  deformed  by  a 
huge  patch  on  the  right  breast,  he  was  accustomed,  while 
in  the  drawing-room,  to  cover  it  in  ihe  most  awkward 
manner  with  his  hat.     It  was  his   natural  truthfulness 
which  led  him  to  so  candid  and  habitual  a  confession  of 
his  faults.    Johnson  ridiculed  him  for  so  freely  describing 
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file  state  of  bis  feelings  during  the  representation  of  his 
first  play  ;  and,  throughout  his  life,  the  perfect  honesty  of 
his  spirit  made  him  the  su|]ject  of  innumerable .  practical 
jokes.  Credulity  is  perhaps  a  weakness  almost  insepara- 
ble  from  eminently  truthful  characters.  Yet,  if  such  is  the 
case,  it  does  not  in  the  least  diminish  our  faith  in  the  su- 
periority and  value  of  such  characters.  Waiving  all  moral 
considerations,  we  believe  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
truth  is  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  real  ^reat* 
nesst  and  surest  means  of  eminent  success.  Manage- 
ment, chicanery  and  cunning,  may  advance  m^n  in  the 
career  of  the  world ;  it  may  forward  the  views  of  the  poll- 
tician,  and  clear  the  way  of  the  diplomatist.  But  when 
humanity  is  to  be  addressed  in  the  universal  language  of 
genius  ;  when,  through  the  medium  of  literature  or  art, 
man  essays  to  reach  the  heart  of  <his  kind,  the  more  sin- 
cere the  appeal,  the  surer  its  effect ;  the  more  direct  the 
call,  the  deeper  the  response.  In  a  word,  the  more  large- 
ly truth  enters  into  a  work,  the  more  certain  the  fame  of 
its  author.  But  a  few  months  since,  I  saw  the  Parisian 
populace  crowding  around  the  church  where  the  remains 
of  Talleyrand  lay  in  state,  but  the  fever  of  curiosity  alone 
gleamed  from  their  eyes,  undimmed  by  tears.  When 
Goldiimith  died,  Reynolds,  then  in  the  full  ti^e  of  suc- 
cess, threw  his  pencil  aside  in  sorrow,  and  Burke  turned 
firom  the  fast-brightening  vision  of  renown,  to  weep. 

Truth  is  an  endearing  quality.  None  are  so  beloved 
as  the  ingenuous.  We  feel  in  approaching  them  that  the 
look  of  welcome  is  unaffected — ^that  the  friendly  grasp  is 
from  the  heart,  and  we  regret  their  departure  as  an  actual 
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loss.  And  Bot  less  winning}/  shines  this  high  and  sa* 
ered  principle  through  the  labours  of  genius.  It  immor- 
talizes history — it  is  the  true  origin  of  eloquence,  and 
constitutes  the  living  charm  of  poetry.  When  Goldsmith 
penned  the  lines — 

To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  native  cbarm  than  all  the  gloas  of  art, 

he  furnished  the  key  to  his  peculiar  genius,  and  recorded 
the  secret  which  has  embalmed  his  memory.  It  was  the 
clearness  of  hip  own  soul  which  reflected  so  truly  the 
imagery  of  life.  He  did  but  transcribe  the  unadorned 
convictions  that  glowed  in  his  mind,  and  faithfully  traced 
the  pictures  which  nature  threw  upon  the  mirror  of  his 
fancy.  Hence  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  his  descrip- 
tions. Rural  life  has  never  found  a  sweeter  eulogist.  To 
countless  memories  have  his  village  landscapes  risen 
pleasantly,  when  the  <*  murmur"  rose  at  eventide. 
Where  do  we  not  meet  with  a  kind-hearted  philosopher 
delighting  in  some  speculative  hobby,  equally  dear  as  the 
good  Vicar's  theory  of  Monogamy!  The  vigils  of  many 
an  ardentstudent  have  been  beguiled  by  his  portraiture  of 
a  country  clergyman — brightening  the  dim  vista  of  fiitu- 
rity  a^'his  own  ideal  of  destiny;  and  who  has  not,  at 
times,  caught  the  very  solace  of  retirement  from  his 
sweet  apostrophe  1 

The  genius  of  Goldsmith  was  chiefly  fertilized  by  ob- 
servation. He  was  not  one  of  those  who  regard  books 
as  the  only>  or  even  the  principal  sources  of  knowledge* 
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He  recognised  and  delighted  to  study  the  unwritten  lore 
so  richly  spread  over  the  volume  of  nature,  and  shadoved 
forth  so  variously  from  the  scenes  of  every-day  life  and 
the  leaohings  of  individual  experience.  There  is  a  class 
of  minds,  second  to  none  in  native  acuteaess  and  reflec-> 
tive  power,  so  constituted  as  to  flourish  almost  exclusive- 
ly hy  observation.  Too  impatient  of  restraint  to  endure 
the  long  vigils  of  the  scholar,  they  are  yet  keenly  alive  to 
every  idea  and  truth  which  is  evolved  from  life.  Without 
a  tithe  of  that  spirit  of  application  that  binds  the  German 
student  for  years  to  his  familiar  tomes,  they  suffer  not  a 
single  impression  which  events  or  character  leave  upon 
their  memories  to  pass  unappreciated.  Unlearned,  in  a 
great  measure,  in  the  history  of  the  past,  the  present  is 
not  allowed  to  pass  without  eliciting  their  intelligent  com- 
ment.  Unskilled  in  the  technicalities  of  learning,  they 
contrive  to  appropriate,  with  surprising  facility,  the  wis- 
dom born  of  the  passing  moment.  No  striking  trait  of 
character — no  remarkable  effect  in  nature — none  of  the 
phenomena  of  social  existence,  escape  them.  Like  Ho. 
garth,  they  are  constantly  enriching  themselves  with 
sketches  from  life ;  and,  as  he  drew  street-wonders  upon 
his  thumb-nail,  they  note  and  remember,  and  afterwards 
elaborate  and  digest  whatever  of  interest  experience  af. 
fords.  Goldsmith  was  a  true  specimen  of  this  class. 
He  vindicated)  indeed,  his  claim  to  ihe  title  of  scholar,  by 
research  and  study  ;  but  the  field  most  congenial  to  his 
taste,  was  the  broad  universe  of  nature  and  man.  It  was 
his  love  of  observation,  which  gave  zest  to  the  roving  life 
he  began  so  early  to  indulge.    His  boyhood  was  passed 
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in  a  constant  sucdession  of  friendly  visits.     He  was  ever 
migrating  from  the  house  of  one  kinsman  or  friend  to 
that  of  another ;  and  on  these  occasionsv  as  well  as^  when 
at  home,  he  was  silently  but  faithfully  observing.     The 
result  is  easily  traced  in  his  writings.     Few  authors,  in* 
deed,.ar^  so  highly  indebted  to  personal  observation  for 
their  materials.    It  is  well  known  that  the  original  of  the 
Yicar  of  Wakefield  was  his  own  father.     Therein  has  he 
embodied  in  a  charming  manner  his  early  recollections  of 
his  parent*  and  the  picture  is  rendered  still  more  com- 
plete in  his  papers  on  the  <<  Man  in  Black."    The  in- 
iniitable  description,  too,  of  the  <'  Village  Schoolmaster," 
is  drawn  from  the  poet's  early  teacher ;  and  the  veteran, 
who   <<  shouldered  his  crutch  and  told  how  fields  were 
won,"  had  often  shared,  the  hospitality  of  his  father^s  roof. 
The  leading,  incident  in  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  was 
his  own  adventure ;  and  there  is  little  question,  that,  in 
the  quaint  tastes  of  Mr.  Burchell,  he  aimed  to  exhibit 
many  of  his  own  peculiar  traits.    But  it  is  not  alone  in 
the  leading  eharactersof  his  novel,  plays  and  poems,  that 
we  discover  Goldsmith's  observing  power.    It  is  equally 
discernible  throughout  his  essays  and  desultory  papers. 
Most  c^his  illustrations  are  borrowed  from  personal  ex- 
perience, and  his  opinions  are  generally  founded  upon 
experiment     His  talent  for  fresh  and  vivid  delineation, 
is  ever  most  prominently  displayed  when  he  is  describing 
what  he  actually  witnessed,  or  drawing  from  the  rich  fund 
of  his  early  impressions  or  subsequent  adventures.     No 
appeal  to  humor,  curiosity,  or  imagination,  was.  unheed* 
ed ;  and  it  is  the  blended  pictures  he  contrived  to  com* 
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bine  from  these  cherished  associations,  that  impart  so 
lively  an  interest  to  his  pages.  One  moment  we  find 
him  noting,  with  philosophic  sympathy,  the  pastimes  of  a 
foreigti  peasantry,  and,  another,  studying  the  operations 
of  a  spider  at  his  garret  window, — now  busy  in  nomen* 
elating  the  peculiarities  of  the.Dutch,  and  anon  alluding  to 
the  exhibition  of  Cherokee  Indians.  The  natural  effect 
of  this  thirst  for  experimental  knowledge,  was  to  beget  a 
love  for  foreign  travel.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  Gold- 
smith, afler  exhausting  the  narrow  circle  which  his  limi- 
ted  means  could  compass  at  home,  projected  a  continen- 
tial  tour,  and  long  cherished  the  hope  of  visiting  the  East. 
Indeed,  we  could  scarcely  have  a  stronger  proof  of  hisen* 
thusiasm,  than  the  long  journey  he  undertook  and  actually 
accomplished  on  foot.  The  remembrance  of  his  roman- 
tic wanderings  over  Holland,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  imparts  a  singular  interest^  to  his  writings.  It  was 
indeed  worthy  of  a  true  poet  that,  enamored  of  nature-and 
delighting  in  the  observation  of  his  species,  he  should 
thus  manfully  go  forth,  with  no  companion  but  his  flute, 
and  wander  over  these  fair  lands  hallowed  by  past  associa- 
tions and  existent  beauty.  A  rich  and  happy  era  despite 
its  moments  of  discomfort,  to  such  a  spirit,  was  that  year 
of  solitary  pilgrimage.  Happy  and  proud  must  have  been 
the  imaginative  pedestrian,  as  he  reposed  his  weary  frame 
in  the  peasant's  cottage  *'  beside  the  murmuring  Loire  ;" 
and  happier  still  when  he  stood  amid  the  green  valleys  of 
Switzerland,  and  looked  around  upon  her  snow-capt  hills, 
hailed  the  old  towers  of  Yerona,  or  entered  the  gate  of 
Florence— the  long-anticipated  goals  to  which  his  weary 
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footsteps  had  so  patiently  tended.  If  any  thing  could 
enhance  the  pleasure  of  musing  amid  these  scenes  of 
poetic  interest,  it  must  have  been  the  consciousness  of 
having  reached  them  by  so  gradual  and  self-denying  a 
progress.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  more  characteristic  por- 
tion of  Goldsmith's  biography,  than  that  which  records 
tbia  remarimble  tour;  and  there  are  few  more  striking 
instances  of  the  available  worth  of  talent.  Unlike  the 
bards  of  old,  he  won  not  his  way  to  shelter  and  hospitality 
by  appealing  to  national  feeling ;  for  the  lands  through 
which  he  roamed  were  not  his  own,  and  the  lay  of  the  last 
Minstrel  had  long  since  died  away  in  oblivion.  But  he 
gained  the  ready  kindness  of  the  peasantry  byj>laying  the 
flute,  as  they  danced  in  the  intervals  of  toil ;  and  won  the 
favor  of  the  learoed  by  successful  disputation  at  the  con* 
vents  and  universities — ^a  method  of  rewarding  t|lent 
which  was  extensively  practised  in  Europe  at  that  period. 
Tbu%  solely  befriended  by  his  wits,  the  roving  poet  ram- 
bled  over  the  continent,  and,  notwithstanding, the  vicissi- 
tudes incident  to  so  precarious  a  mode  of  seeing  the  world, 
to  a  mind  like  his,  there  was  ample  compensation  in  the 
*  superior  opportunities  for  observation  thus  afforded.  He 
mingled  frankly  with  the  people,  and  saw  things  as  they 
were.  The  scenery  which  environed  him  flitted  not  be- 
fore his  senses,  like  the  shifting  scenes  of  a  panorama, 
but  became  familiar  to  his  eye  under  the  changing  aspects 
of  time  and  season.  Manners  and  customs  he  quietly 
studied,  with  the  advantage  of  sufficient  opportunity  to  in* 
stitutejust  comparisons  and  draw  fair  inferences.  In 
short,  Goldsmith  was  no  tyro  in  the  philosophy  of  travel ; 
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and)  although  the  course  he  pursued  was  dictated  by  ne* 
cessity,  its  superior  results  are  abundantly  evidenced 
throughout  his  works.  We  have,  indeed,  no  formal  nar- 
rative* of  his  journeyings ;  but  what  is  better,  there  is 
scarcely  a  page  thrown  off,  to  supply  the  pressing  wants 
of  the  moment,  which  is  not  enriched  by  some  pleasing 
reminiscence  or  sensible  thought,  garnered  from  the  re-' 
collection  and  scenes  of  that  long  pilgrimage.  Nor  did 
he  fail  to  embody  the  prominent  impressions  of  so  inte- 
resting an  epoch  of  his  chequered  life,  in  a  more  endur- 
ing and  beautiful  form.  The  poem  of  "  The  Traveller," 
originally  sketched  in  Switzerland,  was  subsequently  re- 
vised and  extended.  It  was  the  foundation  of  Gold- 
smith's poetical  fame.  The  subject  evinces  the  taste  of 
the  author.  The  unpretending  vein  of  enthusiasm  which 
runs  through  it,  is  only  equalled  by  the  force  and  simpli- 
city of  the  style.  The  rapid  sketches  of  the  several  coun- 
tries it  presents,  are  vigorous  and  pleasing  ;  and  the  re. 
flections  ioterspersed,  abound  with  that  truly  humane 
spirit,  and  that  deep  sympathy  with  the  good,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  true,  which  distinguishes  the  poet.  This  produc- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  the  author's  first  deliberate  at- 
tempt in  the  career  of  genius.  It  went  through  nine  edi- 
tions during  his  life,  and  its  success  contributed,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  encourage  and  sustain  him  in  future  and 
less  geuial  efforts. 

The  faults  which  are  said  to  have  deformed  the  character 
of  Goldsmith,  belong  essentially  to  the  class  of  foibles 
rather  than  absolute  and  positive  errors.  Accent  biogra- 
phers agree  in  the  opinion,  that  his  alleged  devotion  to 
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play  has-  either  been  grossly  exaggerated,  or  was  but  a 
temporary  mania;  and  we  should  infer  from  his  own 
allusion  to  the  subject,  that  he  had,  with  the  flexibility  of 
disposition  that  belonged  to  him,  yielded  only  so  far  to 
its  seductions  as  to  learn  from  experience  the  supreme 
folly  of  the  practice.     It  is  at  all  events  certain,  that  his 
means  were  too  restricted,  and  his  time^  while  in  London 
too  much  occupied,  to  allow  of  his  enacting  the  part  of  a 
regular  and  professed  gamester ;  and  during  the  latter 
and  most  busy  years  of  his  life,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  the  members  of  the  celebrated  club  to   which  he  was 
attached,  to  the  temperance  and  industry  of  his  habits. 
Another,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  perhaps,  greater 
weakness  recorded  of  him,  was  a  mawkish  vanity,  some, 
times  accompanied  by  jealousy  of  more  successful  com- 
petitors for  the  honors  of  literature.     Some  anecdotes, 
illustrative  of  this  unamiable  trait,  are  preserved,  which 
would  amuse  us,  were  they  associated  with  less  noble  endow- 
ments or    a  more  uninteresting    character.     As  it  is, 
however,  not  a  few  of  them  challenge  credulity,  from  their 
utter  want  of  harmony  with  certain  dispositions  which  he 
is  universally  allowed  to  have  possessed.     But  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  common  errors  in  judging  of 
character,  to  take  an  isolated  and  partial,  instead  of  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  various  qualities 
which  go  to  form  the  man,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances 
that  have  influenced  their  development.     Upon  a  candid 
retrospect  of  Goldsmith's  life,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
display  of  vanity,  which  in  the  view  of  many  are  so  de- 
meaning, may    be    easily  and  satisfactorily    explained. 
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Few  men  possess  talent  of  any  kind  unconsciously.  It 
seems  designed  by  the  Creator,  that  the  Tery  sense  of 
capacity  should  urge  genius  to  fulfil  its  mission,  and 
support  its  early  and  lonely  efforts  by  the  earnest  conviction 
of  ultimate  success.  To  beings  thus  endowed,  the  ne- 
glect and  contumely  of  the  world — ^the  want  of  sympathy 
—the  feeling  of  misappreciation,  is  oflen  a  keen  sorrow 
felt  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  susceptibility  of  the 
individual,  and  expressed  according  as  he  is  ingenuous 
and  frank,  [n  the  case  of  Goldsmith,  his  long  and  sol- 
itary struggle  with  poverty — ^his  years  of  obscure  toil — 
his  ill-success  in  every  scheme  for  support,  coupled  as 
they  were  with  an  intuitive  and  deep  consciousness  of 
mental  power  and  poetic  giAs,  were  calculated  to  render 
him  painfully  alive  to  the  superior  consideration  bestowed 
upon  less  deserving  but  more  presumptuous  men,  and  the 
unmerited  and  unjust  disregard  to  his  own  claims.  Weak 
it  undoubtedly  was,  for  him  to  give  vent  so  childishly  to 
such  feelings,  but  this  sprung  from  the  spontaneous  honesty 
of  his  nature.  He  felt  as  thousands  have  felt  under 
similar  circumstances,  but,  unlike  the  most  of  men,  <'he 
knew  not  the  art  of  concealment."  Indeed,  this  free* 
spoken  and  candid  dispositio4i  was  inimical  to  his  success 
in  more  than  one  respect.  He  was  ever  a  careless  talker, 
unabled  to  play  the  gjreat  man,  and  instinctively  preferring 
the  spontaneous  to  the  formal,  and  *<  thinking  aloud"  to 
studied  and  circumspect  speech.  The  <*  exquisite  sensi- 
bility to  contempt,"  too,  which  he  confesses  belonged  to 
him,  frequently  induced  an  appearance  of  conceit,  ^en 
no  undue  share  existed.     The  truth  is,  the  legitimate  pride 
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of  talent,  for  want  of  free  and  nataral  scope,  often  exhibitr 
ed  itself  in:  Goldsmith  greatly  to  his  disadvantage.  The 
fault  was  rather  in  his  destinj  than  himself.  He  ran 
away  from  college  with  the  design  of  embarking  for 
America,  because  he  was  reproved  by  an  unfeeling  tutor 
before  a  convivial  party  of  his  friends ;  and  descended  to 
a  personal  rencontre  with  a  printer,  who  impudently  de- 
livered Dodsley's  refusal  that  he  should  undertake  an 
improved  edition  of  Pope.  He  concealed  his  name  when 
necessity  obliged  him  to  apply  for  the  office-  of  usher ; 
and  received  visits  and  letters  at  a  fashionable  coffee- 
house, rather  than  expose  the  poorness  of  h  is  lodgings. 
He  joined  the  crowd  to  hear  his  own  ballads  sung  when 
a  student ;  and  openly  expressed  his  wonder  at  the  stu 
pidity  of  people,  in  preferring  the  tricks  of  a  mountebank 
to  the  society  of  a  man  like  himself.  While  we  smile  at, 
twe  cannot  wholly  deride  such  foibles,  and  are  constrained 
o  say  of  Goldsmith  as  he  said  of  the  Village  Pastor — 

"  And  e*en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side.'* 

It  is  not  easy  to  say,  whether  the  improvidence  of  our 
poet  arose  more  from  that  recklessness  of  the  future,  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Irish  temperament,  or  the  singular  confi- 
dence in  destiny  which  is  so  common  a  trait  in  men  of 
ideal  tendencies.  It  would  naturally  be  supposed,  that 
the  stern  Jesson  of  severe  experience  would  have  eventu- 
ally corrected  this  want  of  foresight.  It  was  but  the 
thoughtlessness  of  youth  which  lured  him  to  forget  amid 
the  convivialities  of  a  party,  the  vessel  on  board  which  he 
had  taken  passage  and  embarked  his  effects,  on  his  firs 
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experiment  in  travelling ;  but  later  in  life,  we  find  him 
wandering  out  on  the  first  evening  of  his  arrival  in  Edin- 
burgh, without  noting  the  street  or  number  of  his  lodgings ; 
inviting  a  party  of  strangers  in  a  public  garden  to  take  tea 
with  him,  without  a  sixpence  in  his  pocket ;  and  obstinate- 
ly persisting,  during  his  last  illness,  ^in  taking  a  favorite 
medicine,  notwithstanding  it  aggravated  hie  disease.  A 
life  of  greater  vicissitude  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
the  annals  of  literature.  Butler  and  Otaway  were,  in- 
deed,  victims  of  indigence,  and  often  perhaps,  found 
themselves,  like  our  bard,  *'  in  a  garret  writing  for  bread, 
and  expecting  every  moment  to  be  dunned  for  a  milk- 
score,"  but  the  biography,  of  Goldsmith  displays  a  greater 
variety  of  shifts  resorted  to  fir  subsistence!  He  was  suc- 
cessively an  itinerant  musician,  a  half-starved  usher,  a  che- 
mist's apprentice,  private  tutor,  law  student,  practising 
physician,  eager  disputant,  hack-writer,  and  even,  for  a 
week  or  two,  one  of  a  company  of  strolling  players.  In 
the  history  of  George  Primrose,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
described  much  of  his  personal  experience  prior  to  the  pe- 
riod when  he  became  a  professed  litterateur.  We  can- 
not but  admire  the  independent  spirit  he  maintained 
through  all  these  struggles  with  adverse  fortune.  Not- 
withstanding his  poverty,  the  attempt  to  chain  his  talents 
to  the  service  of  a  political  faction  by  mercenary  motives 
was  indignantly  spurned,  and  when  his  good  genius  prov- 
ed triumphant,  he  preferred  to  incribe  its  fiirst  acknow- 
ledged pfispring  to  his  brother,  than,  according  to  the 
seivile  habits  of  the  day,  dedicate  it  to  any  aristocratic 
patron,  <<  that  thrift  niight  follow  fawning."    With  all  his 
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incapacity  for  assuming  dignity,  Goldsmith  never  seems 
to  have  forgotten  the  self-respect  becoming  one  of  nature's 
nobility.  . 

The  high  degree  of  excellence  attained  by  Goldsmith 
in  such  varioas  and  distinct  species  ^of  literary  effort,  ia 
worthy  of  remark.     As  an  essayist,  he  has  contributed 
some  of  the  most  pure  and  graceful  specimens  of  English 
prose  discoverable  in  the  whole  range  of  literature.     His 
best  eomedy  continues  to  maintain  much  of  its  original 
popularity,  notwithstanding  the  revolutions  which  public 
taste  has  undergone  since  it  was  first  produced ;    and 
^<  The  Hermit"  is  still  an  acknowledged  model  in  ballad- 
writing.     If  from  his  more  finished  works,  we  turn  to 
those  which  were  thrown  off  under  the  pressing  exigen- 
cies of  his  life,  it  is  ai^tonishing  what  a  contrast  of  sub- 
jects employed  his  pen.     During  his  eoUege  days,  he  was 
constantly  writing  ballads  on  popular  events,  which  h^ 
disposed  of  at  five  shillings  each,  and  subsequently,  after 
^is  lite!%ry  career  had  fairly  commenced,  we  find  him  se- 
dulously occupied  in  preparing  prefaces,  historical  compi- 
lations, translations,  and  reviews  for  the  booksellers;  one 
day  throwing  off  a^  pamphlet  on.  the  Cock-Lane   ghost, 
and  tiie  next  inditing  Biographical  Sketches  of  Beau 
Nash  ;  at  one  moment,  busy  upon  a  festive  song,  and  at 
another  deep  in  composing  the  words  for  an  Oratorio.   It 
is  curious,  with  the  intense  sentiment  and  finished  pic« 
tures  of  fashionable  life   with  which  the  fictions  of  our 
day  abound,  fresh  in  the  memory,  to  open  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.     We  seem  to  be  reading  the  memoirs  of  an 
earlier  era,  instead  of  a  different  sphere  of  life.     There 
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are  no  wild  and  improbable  incidents,  no  startlidg  viewsy 
and  with  the  exception  of  Burcheil's  incognito,  no  at- 
tempt .to  excite  interest  through  the  attraction  of  mystery. 
And  yet,  few  novels  have  enjoyed  such  extensive  and 
permanent  favor.  It  is  yet  the  standard  work  for  intro- 
ducing students  on  the  continent  to  a  knowledge  of  our 
language,  and  although  popular  taste  at  present  demands 
quite  a  different  style  of  entertainment,  yet  Goldsmith's 
novel  is  often  reverted  to  with  delight,  from  the  vivid  con- 
trast it  presents  to  the  reigning  school ;  while  the  attrac* 
tive  picture  it  affords  of  rural  life  and  humble  virtue,  will 
ever  render  it  intrinsically  dear  and  valuable. 

But  the  ^^  Deserted  Village"  is,  of  all  Goldsmith's  pro- 
ductions, unquestionably  the  favorite.  It  carries  back 
the  mind  to  the  early  season  of  life,  and  re-asserts  the 
power  of  unsophisticated  tastes.  Hence,  while  other  poems 
grow  stale,  this  preserves  its  charm.  Dear  to  the  heart 
and  sacred  to  the  imagination,  are  those  sweet  delinea- 
tions of  uuperverted  existence.  There  is  true  pMios  in 
that  tender  lament  over  the  superseded  sports  and  ruined 
haunts  of  rustic  enjoyment,  which  never  fails  to  find  a  re- 
sponse in  every  feeling  breast.  It  is  an  elaborate  and  touch* 
ing  epitaph,  written  in  the  cemetery  of  the  world,  over  what 
is  dear  to  all  humanity.  There  is  a  truth  in  the  eloquent 
defence  of  agricultural  pursuits  and  natural  pastimes,  that 
steals  like  a  well-remembei:ed  strain  over  the  heart  im- 
mersed in  the  toil  and  crowds  of  cities.  There  is  an  un- 
born beauty  in  the  similes  of  the  bird  and  her  <<  unfledged 
offspring,"  the  hare  that  *<  pants  to  the  place  from  whence 
at  flrst  he  flew,"  and  the  <'  tall  diff  that  lifts  its  awfid  form," 
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which,  despite  their  familiarity,  retain  their  power  to  de* 
light  And  no  clear  and  susceptible  mind  can  ever  lose 
its  interest  in  the  unforced,  unexaggerated  and  heart-stir- 
ring numbers,  which  animate  with  pleasure  the  pulses  of 
youth,  gratify  the  mature  taste  of  manhood,  and  fall  with  a 
soothing  sweetness  upon  the  ear  of  age.  We  are  not 
surprised  at  the  exclamation  of  a  young  lady  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  say,  that  our  poet  was  the  homliest  of  men, 
after  reading  the  <*  Deserted  Village" — '^  I  shall  never 
more  think  Dr.  Goldsmith  ugly!"  This  poem  passed 
through  five  editions  in  as  many  months,  and  from  its  do- 
mestic character  became  immediately  popular  throughout 
England.  Its  melodious  versification  is  doubtless,  in  a 
measure,  to  be  ascribed  to  its  author's  musical  taste,  and 
the  fascinating  ease  of  its  flpw  is  the  result  of  Ion  g  study 
and  careful  revision.  Nothing  is  more  deceitful  than  the 
apparent  facility  observable  in  poetry.  No  poet  exhibits 
more  of  this  characteristic  than  Ariosto,  and  yet  his  man- 
uscripts are  filled  with  erasures  and  repetitions.  Few 
things  appear  more  negligently  graceful  than  the  well- ar- 
ranged drapery  of  a  statue,  yet  how  many  experiments 
must  the  artist  try  before  the  desired  effect  is  produced. 
So  thoroughly  did  the  author  revise  the  "Deserted  Vil- 
lage," that  not  a  'single  original  line  remained.  The 
clearness  and  warmth  of  his  style  is,  to  my  mind,  as  indi- 
cative of  Goldsmith's  truth,  as  the  candor  of  his  chara<i. 
ter  or  the  sincerity  of  his  sentiments.  It  has  been  said 
of  Pitt's  elocution,  that  it  had  the  effect  of  impressing  one 
with  the  idea  that  the  man  was  greater  than  the  orator. 
A .  similar  influence  it  seems  to  me  is  produced  by  the 
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harmonious  vecflification  and  elegant  diction  of  Gold- 
amith. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  by  an  analysis,  however  critical^  of 
the  intellectual  distinctions  of  any  author,  that  we  can 
arrive  at  a  complete  view  of  his  genius«  It  is  to  the  feel- 
ings that  we  must  look  for  that  earndstness  which  gives 
vigor  to  mental  efforts,  and  imparts  ta  them  their  peculiar 
tone  and  coloring.  And  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
what  is  really  and  ffermanently  attractive  in  the  works  of 
genius,  independent  of  mere  diction,  is  to  be  traced  ra- 
ther to  the  heart  than  the  head.  We  may  admire  the  ori- 
ginal conception,  the  lofly  imagery  or  winning  style  of  a 
popular  author,  but  what  toudies  us  most  deeply  is  the  sen- 
timent of  which  these  are  the  vehicles.  The  fertile  in. 
vention  of  Petrarch,  in  displaying  under  such  a  variety  of 
disguises  the  same  favorite  subject,  is  not  so  moving  as 
the  unalterable  devotion  which  inspires  bis  fancy  and 
quickens  his  muse.  The  popularity  of  Mrs.  Hemans  is 
more  owing  to  the  delicto  and  deep  enthusiasm  than  to 
the  elegance  of  her  poetry,  and  Charles  Lamb  is  not  less 
attractive  forhii^  kindly  affections  than  for  his  quaint 
humeri  Not  a  little  of  the  peculiar  charm  of  Goldsmith, 
is  attributable  to  the  excellence  of  his  heart.  Mere 
talent  would  scarcely  have  sufficed  to  interpret  and  display 
so  enchantingly  the  humble  characters  and  scenes  to 
which  his  most  brilliant  efforts  were  devoted.  It  was  his 
sincere  and  ready  sympathy  with  man,  his  sensibility  to 
suffering  in  every  form,  his  strong  social  sentiment  and 
his  amiable  interest  in  all  around,  which  brightened  to  his 
l^s  eye,  wiuit  to  the  less  sasoqptiUe  is  unheeded  and 
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obseure.  Natufalij  endowed  with  free  and  keen  sensi- 
bilities^  his  own  experience  of  privation  prevented  them 
from  indurating  through  age  or  prosperity.  He  cherish- 
ed throughout  his  life  an  earnest  faith  in  the  better  feel- 
ings of  our  nature.  He  realized  the  uniyersal  beauty 
and  power  of  Love  ;  and  neither  the  solitary  pursuits  of 
lit^ature,  the  elation  of  success,  nor  the  blandishmcAts  of 
pleasure  or  society,  ever  banished  from  his  bosom  the 
generous  and  kindly  sentiments  which  adorned  his  char. 
acter.  He  was  not  the  mere  creature  of  attainment,  the 
reserved  scholar  or  abstracted  dreamer*  Pride  of  intel- 
lect usurped  not  his  heart  Pedantry  congealed  not  the 
fountains  of  feeling.  He  rejoiced  in  the  exercise  of 
all  those  tender  and  noble  sentiments  which  are  so  much 
more  honorable  •  to  man  than  the  highest  triumphs  of 
mind.  And  it  is  these  which  make  us  love  the  man  not 
less  th  an  ad  mire  the  author.  Groldsmith's  early  sympathy 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  peasantry,  is  eloquently  express- 
ed in  both  his  poems  and  frequently  in  his  prose  writings* 
How  expressive  that  lament  for  the  destruction  of  the  • 
< Ale-House' — ^that  it  would   . 

*  No  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man*s  heart.* 

There  is  more  true  benevolence  in  the  feeling  which 
prompted  such  a  thought,  than  in  all  the  col3  and  calcu- 
lating philosophy  with  which  so  many  expect  to  elevate 
the  lower  classes  in  these  days  of  ultra-reform.  When 
shall  we  learn  that  we  must  sympathize  with  those  we 
would  improve  I    At 'college,  we  are  told,  one  bitter  night 
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Goldsmith  encountered  a  poor  woman  and  her  infanii 
shivering  at  the  gate,  and  having  no  money  to  give  them, 
bringing  out  all  his  bed  clothes  to  keep  himself  from  freeas^ 
ing,  cut  open  his  bed  and  slept  wiihin  it.     When  hard  a 
work  earning  a  scanty  pittance  in  his  garret,  he  spent  ever^ 
spare  penny  in  cakes  for  the  children  of  his  poorer  neigh- 
bors, and  when  he  could  do  nothing  else,  taught  them 
dancing,  by  way  of  cheering  their  poverty.     Notwith« 
standing  his  avowed  antipathy  to  Baretti,  he  visited  and 
relieved  him  in  prison  ;  and  when  returning  ^home  witlr  - 
the  £100  received  from  his  book-seller  for  the  <  Desert* 
ed  Village,'  upon  being  told  by  an  acquaintance  he  fell 
in  with,  that  it  was  a  great  price  for  so  little  a  thing,  re- 
plied, *  perhaps  it  is  more  than  he  can*  afford,'  and  re. 
turning  offered  to  refund  a  part.     To  his  poor  countrymen 
he  was  a  coustant  benefactor,  and  while  he  had  a  shilling 
was  ready  to  share  it  with  them,  so  that  they  familiarly 
8tyled  him  <  our  doctor.'     In  Leyden,  when  on  the  point 
of  commencing  his  tour,  he  stripped  himself  of  all  his 
funds  to  send  a  collection  of  flower-roots  to  an  uncle  who 
was  devoted  to  botany  ;  and  on  the  first  occasion  thatpa^- 
tronage  was  offered  him,  declined  aid  for  himself,  to  be- 
speak a  vacant  living  for  his  brother.     In  truth,  his  life 
abounds  in  anecdotes  of  a  like  nature.     We  read  one 
day  of  his  pawning  his  watch  for  Pilkington,  another  of 
his  bringing  home  a  poor  foreigner  from  Temple  gardens 
to  be  his  amanuensis,  and*  again  of  his  leaving  the  card- 
table  to  relieve  a  poor  woman,  whose  tones  as  she  chant- 
ed some  ditty  in  passing,  came  to  him  above  the  hum  of 
gaiety  and  indicated  to  his  ear  distress,.     Though  thd  fre- 
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queot  and  underserved  suliject  of  Hterarj  abuse,  he  was 
never  known  to  write  severely  against  any  one.  His 
talents  were  sacredly  doToted  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
humanity.  No  malignant  satire  ever  came  from  his 
pen.  He  loved  to  dwell  upon  the  beautiful  vindications  in 
nature  of  the  paternity  of  God,  and  expatiate  upon  the 
noblest  and  most  universal  attributes  of  man.  *  If  I 
were  to  love  you  by  rule,'  he  writes  to  his  brother,  '  I 
dare  say  I  never  could  do  it  sincerely.'  There  was  in  his 
nature,  an  instinctrve  aversion  to  the  frigid,  ceremonial  and 
meaningless  professions  which  so  coldly  imitate  the  lain. 
guage  of  feeling.  Goldsmith  saw  enough  of  the  world, 
to  disrobe  his  mind  of  that  scepticism  born  of  custom 
which  <  makes  dotards  of  us  alh'  He  did  not  wander 
among  foreign  nations,  sit  at  the  cottage  fire-side,  nor 
mix  in  the  thoroughfare  and  ga/ saloon,  in  vain  Travel 
liberalized  his  views  and  demolished  the  barriers  of  local 
prejudice.  He  looked  around  upon  his  kind  with  the 
charitable  judgment  and  .interest  born  of  an  observing 
mind  and  a  kindly  heart — <  with  an  infinite  love,  an  infi* 
nite  pity.'  He  delighted  in  the  delineation  of  humble 
life,  because  he\knew  it  to  be  the  most  unperverted. 
Simple  pleasures  warmed  his  fancy  because  he  had  learn- 
ed their  preeminent  truth-  Childhood  with  its  innocent 
playfulness,  intellectual  character  with  its  tutored  wisdom, 
and  the  uncultivated  but  'bold  peasantry,'  interested  him 
alike.  He  could  enjoy  an  hour's  friendly  chat  with  his 
fellow-lodger — ^the  watchmaker  in  Green  Arbor  court — 
not  less  than  a  literary  discussion  with  Dr.  Johnson.  <I 
must  own,'  he  writes,  <I  should  prefer  the  title  of  the  an- 
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cieiit  philosoplrer,  viz.  ;  a  Citizen  t)f  the  World — to  that 
of  an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  -an  European,  or  that 
of  any  appellation  vvhatever.'   And  this  title  he  has  nobly 
earned,  by  the  wide  scope  of  his  sympathies  and   the 
beautiful  pictures  of  Jife  and  nature  universally  recog- 
nized and  universally  loved,  which  have  spread  his  name 
over  the  world.     Pilgrims  to  the  supposed  scene  of 'the 
Deserted  Village  have  long  since  carried  away  every  ves- 
tige of  the  haw- thorn  at  Lissoy^  but  the  laurels  of  Gold- 
smith will  never  be  garnered    by  the  hand  of  time,  or 
blighted  by  the  frost  of  neglect,  as  long  as  there  are  minds 
to  appreciate,  or  hearts  to  reverence  the  household  lore 
of  English  literature. 
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That  system  of  compensation  i^hich  is  thought  by 
manj  to  balance  the  apparent  inequalities  of  human  desr 
tiny,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Alexander 
Pope.  Born  in  obscurity,  he  achieved  a  great  reputation, 
extremely  feeble  in  frame,  his  mind  was  singulurly  en- 
ergetic, cut  off  by  deformity  from  many  accomplishments, 
he  gave  to  his  intellectual  efforts  an  unrivalled  elegance. 
Who  would  have  imagined,  in  contemplating  the  delicate 
and  misshapen  child,  that  life,  by  any  possibility,  could 
prove  any.thing  to  him  but  a  weary  experience,  whose  mo* 
notony  vould  be  tptally  unrelieved  ?  Yet  glance  at  the  ad- 
ventures of  his  poetical  career,  and  in  number  and  varie- 
ty they  will  be  found  equal  to  those  of  many  a  hale  knight 
or  wild  votary  of  fashion.  At  what  a  tender  age  he  .re- 
nounced the  dictation  of  masters,  assumed  the  reins  of 
education,  and  resolutely  launched  into  the  profession  of 
a  poet !  How  soon  he  was  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  Am- 
brose Phillips,  and  what  a  long  satirical  contest  ensued 
with  Dennis  and  Gibber !  Then   followed  his   intimacy 
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with  Lady  Montague  ;  their  fierce  encounters  of  wit ; 
their  friencbihip9  correspondence,  and  mutual  enmitj. 
These  and  similar  scenes  of  literary  animosity,  were 
brightened  by  friendly  inteircourse  with  Gay,  Swidt,  and 
Bolingbroke :  and  relieved  by  long  periods  of  study  and 
composition,  visits  to  noblemen, short  journeys,  and  do- 
mestic  duties.  And  thus  the  weak  and  diminutive  poet 
managed  to  rise  above  the  dull  existence  his  organization 
seemed  to  ensure,  and  to  find  abundance  of  interest  in 
the  excitement  of  critical  warfare  and  the  pursuit  of  poeti- 
cal renown.  It 'is  a  wonderful  evidence  of  the  power  of 
mind,  that  this  blighted  germ  of  humanity — who  was 
braced  in  canvass  in  order  to  hold  himself  upright — put 
to  bed  and  undressed  all  his  life  like  a  child — oflen  unable 
to  digest  the  luxuries  he  could  not  deny  himself,  or  to 
keep  his  eyes  .open  at  the  honorable  tables  to  whiclrhia 
talents  alone  gave  him  access — should  yet  be  the  terror  of 
his  foes,  the  envy  of  his  rivals,  and  the  admiration  of  his 
friends.  He  could  not  manage  the  sword  he  so  ostenta- 
tiously displayed  in  society,  but  he  wielded  a  pen  whose 
'Caustic  satire  was  amply  adequate  to  minister  either  to  his 
self-defence  or  revenge.  He  was  <  sent  into  this  breath, 
ing  world' but  half  made  up,'  and  calls  his  existence  *a 
long  disease;'  but  nature  Atoned  for  the  unkindness,  by 
endowing  him  with  a  judgment  marvellous  for  its  refined 
correctness.  He  could  not  enjoy  with  his  neighbors  the 
healthful  exercises  of  the  chase ;  but  while  they  were  pur- 
suing a  poor  hare,  with  whose  death  ended  the  sport,  his 
mind  was  borne  along  in  a  race  of  rhyme  destined  to  car- 
ry his  name  with  honor  to  posterity.     He  never  laughed 
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heartily  ;  but  while  weaving  his  heroics,  forgot  paiot. 
veariaess  and  the  world.  In  the  street,  he  was  an  object 
of  pity — at  his  desk,  a  king.  His  head  was  early  depriv* 
ed  of  hair,  and  ached  severely  jpilmost  every  day  of  his  life ; 
but  his  eyes  were  singularly  expressive,  and  his  voice 
uncommonly  melodious.  In  youth  he  suffered  the  decre- 
pitude of  age,  but  at  the  same  time  gave  evidence  of  men- 
tal precocity  and  superior  sense.  He  was  unequal  to  a 
personal  rencontre  with  those  who  ridiculed  his  works ; 
but  he  has  bestowed  upon  them  an  immortal  vengeance  in 
the  Dunciad.  His  unfortunate  person  shut  him  out  from 
*  the  triumphs  of  gallantry,  but  his  talents  and  reputation 
long  secured  him  the  society  and  professed  friendship  of 
the  most  brilliant  woman  of  the  day ;  and  obtained  for 
him,  during  most  of  his  life,  the  faithful  care  and  compan- 
ionship of  Martha  Blount.  He  never  knew  the  buoyan- 
cy of  spirit  which  good  health  induces,  but  was  very  fa- 
miliar with  that  keen  delight  that  springs  from  successful 
Rental  enterprize.  He  could  not  command  the  consid- 
eration attached  to  noble  birth  ;  but,  on  the  strength  of  his 
intellectual  endowments,  he  was  always  privileged  to  tax 
the  patience  of  his  titled  acquaintance  for  his  own  conve- 
nience and  pleasure. 

Men  of  letters  have  been  called  a  race  of  creatures  of 
a  nature  between  the  two  sexes.  Pope  is  a  remarkable 
exemplification  of  the  idea.  There  is  a  tone  of  decided 
manliness  in  the  strong  sense  which  characterizes  his 
productions,  and  a  truly  masculine  vigor  in  the  patient 
application  with  which  he  opposed  physical  debility.  His 
disposition  on  the  other  hand  was  morbidly  vain.     He 
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was  weak  enough  to  indulge  an  ambition  for  distinguish- 
ed acquaintance,  and  a  most  eflfeminate  caprice  swayeil 
his  attachments  and  enmities.     Another  prominent  trait 
increased  his  resemblance  to  the  female  sex.    I  allude  to 
a  quality  which  the  phrenologists  call  secretiveness.     In 
its  healthy  exercise  its  operation  is  invaluable.     To  its 
influence  is  ascribed  much  of  that  address  and  tact,  in 
which  women  are  so  superior  to  men.     The  latter,  in  or- 
dinary affairs,  generally  adopt  a  very  direct  course.  They 
confide  in  strength  rather  than  policy.     They  overlook 
lesser  means  in  the  contemplation  of  larger  ends.     This; 
indeed,  is  partly  owing  to  their  position.     Nature  always 
gives  additional  resources  where  the  relation  is  that  of  the 
pursued  rather  than  the  pursuer.     Hence/ the  insight  in- 
to character,  the  talent  for  observation,  the  skill  in  trac- 
ing motives  and  anticipating  results,  which  belong  to  wo. 
men.  -It  is  the  abuse,  however,  of  this  trait  that  is  obvi- 
ous in  Pope.     There  seems  little  question  that  he  was  an 
I  artful  man.     He  made  use  of  the  most  unnecessary  stra> 
tagems  to  compass  a  simple  favor.    His  cunning^  indeed, 
was  chiefly  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  fame ;  but  no- 
thing subtracts  more  from  our  sense  of  reputation,  than 
a  conviction  that  it  is  an  exclusive  end  to  its  possessor. 
Truly   great  men  never  trouble  themselves  about  their 
fame.     They  press  bravely  ont  in  the  path  of  honor  and 
leave  their  renown  to  take  care  .of  itself.     It  succeeds  as 
certainly  as  any  law  of  nature.     All  elevated  spirits  have 
a  calm  confidence  in  this  truth.     Washington  felt  it  in 
the  darkest  hour  of  the  revolution,  and  Shakespeare  un- 
consciously realized  it,  when  he  concluded  his  last  play, 
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^d  went  quietly  down  to  finish  his  days  in  the  country. 
Pope  was  a  gifted  mortal,  but  he  was  not  of  this  co/t&i'e. 
He  thought  a  great  deal  about  his  reputation.  He  was 
not  satisfied  merely  to  labor  for  it,  and  leave  the  result* 
He  disputed  its  possession  inch  by  inch  with  the  critics, 
and  resorted  to  a  thousand  petty  tricks  to  secure  its  en- 
joyment The  management  he  displayed  in  order  to  pub- 
lish his  letters,  is  an  instance  in  point.  No  one  can  read 
them  without  feeling  they  were  written  for  more  eyes 
than  those  of  his  correspondents.  There  is  a  labored 
smartness,  a  constant  exhibition  of  fine  sentiment,  which 
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is  strained  and  unnatural.  His  repeated  deprecation  of 
motives  of  aggrandizement,  argues,  *  a  thinking  too  pre- 
cisely' on  the  very  subject;  and  no  man,  whose  chief  am- 
bition was  to  gain  a  few  dear  friends,  would  so  habitually 
proclaim  it  These  tender  and  delicate  aspirations  live 
in  the  secret  places  of  the  heart.  They  are  breathed  in 
lonely  pmyers,  and  uttered  chiefly  in  quiet  sighs.  Scarcely 
do  they  obtain  natural  expression  amid  the  details  of  a 
literary  correspondence.  True  sentiment  is  modest.  It 
may  tinge  the  conversation  and  give  a  feeling  tone  to  the 
epistle,  but  it  makes  not  a  confessional  of  every  sentry- 
box,  or  gallery.  The  letters  of  Pope  leave  upon  the 
mind  an  impression  of  affectation.  Doubtless  they  con- 
tain much  that  is  sincere  in  sentiment  and  candid  in  opi- 
nion, but  the  general  effect  lacks  the  freedom  and  hearti- 
ness of  genuine  letter-writing.  Many  of  the  bard's 
foibles  should  be  ascribed  to  his  bodily  ailments,  and  the 
indulgence  which  he  always  commanded.  Nor  should 
we  forget  that  he  proved  himself  above  literary  servility--^ 
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and  was,  in  many  instances^  most  faithful  friend,  and 
alwajs  an  exemplary  son.  [  Pope  was  the  poet  of  wit 
and  fancy,  rather  than  of  enthusiasm  and  imagination. 
His  invention  is  often  hrilliant,  but  never  grand.  He 
rarely  excites  any  sentiment  of  sublimity,  but  oflen  one  of 
pleasure.  There  is  little  in  his  poetry  that  seems  the  off- 
spring  of  emotion.  He  never  appears  to  have  written 
from  overpowering  impulse.  His  finest  verses  have  an 
air  of  premeditation.  We  are  not  swept  away  by  a  torrent 
of  individual  passion  as  in  Byron,  nor  melted  by  a  natu- 
ral sentiment  as  in  Burns,  nor  exalted  by  a  grandeur  of 
imagery  as  in  Milton.  We  read  Pope  with  a  regular 
pulse,  t  He  often  provokes  a  smile,  but  never  calls  forth  a 
tear.  Jlis  rationality  approves  itself  to  our  understand- 
ing,' his  fancifulness  excites  our  applause  ;  but  the  cita- 
del of  the  soul  is  uniuvaded.  We  perceive,  unawares  per- 
haps, that  books  have  quickened  the  bard's  conception  far 
more  than  experience,  ^t  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether 
Pope  possessed,  iaany  great  degree,  the  true  poetical  sen- 
sibility to  nature.x^He  thought  more  of  his  own  domains 
than  becomes  a  true  son  of  the  muse,  and  had  a  most 
unpoetical  regard  for  money,  as  well  as  contempt  for  pov- 
erty. His  favorite  objects  of  contemplation  were  Alex, 
ander  Pope  and  Twickenham.  We  cannot  wonder  that 
he  failed  as  an  editor  of  Shakspeare.  Few  objects  or 
scenes  of  the  outward  world  awoke  feelings  in  his  bosom 
<<  too  deep  for  tears.'\^  He  never  claimed  such  fellowship 
with  the  okments  as  to  fancy  himself  <  a  portion  of  the 
tempest.'  ^t  is  true  he  describes  well ;  but  where  the 
materials  of  his  pictures  are  not  borrowed,  they  resemble 
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authentic  nomenclatures  more  than  genial  sketches.  He 
does  not  personify  nature  with  the  ardor  of  a  votary.  He 
never  follows  with  a  lover'^  -  perception  the  phases  of  a 
natural  phenomenon.  The  evening  wind  might  have 
cooled  his  brow  forever,  ere  he  would  have  been  prompted 
to  trace  its  course  with  the  grateful  fondness  of  Bryatil* 
He  might  have  lived  upon  the  sea*coasty  and  never  revell* 
ed  in  its  grandeur  as  did  the  Peer,  and  passed  a  daisy  ev- 
ery day,  nor  felt  the  meek  appeal  of  its  lowly  beauty,  as 
did  the  Ploughman.  £ven  ip  his  letters.  Pope  depicts 
scenery  with  a  very  cool  admiration ;  and  never  seems 
to  associate  it  with  any  sentiment  of  moral  interest 
Where  any  thing  of  this  appears,  it  is  borrowed.  ^  The 
taste  of  Pope  was  evidently  artificial  to  the  last  degree^j 
He  delighted  in  a  grotto  decked  out  with  looking-glass  and 
colored  stones,  as  much  as  Wordsworth  in  a  mountain* 
path,  or  Scott  in  a  border  antiquity.CThe  Rape  of  the 
Lock  is  considered  his  most  characteristic  production,  and 
abounds  with  brilliant  fancy  and  striking  invention. 
But  to  what  is  it  devoted?  The  celebration  of  a  trivial* 
incident  in  fashionable  lifer)>  Its  inspiration  is  not  of  the 
grove,  but  the  boudoir.  Kis  not  bright  with  the  radiance 
of  truth,  but  with  the  polish  of  art.  It  breathes  not  th« 
fragrance  of  wild-flowers,  but  the  fumes  of  tea.  It  dis- 
plays not  the  simple  features  of  nature,  but  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  toilet.  We  know  what  tiie  heroine  wears  and 
what  she  does,  but  must  conjecture  her  peculiar  senti- 
ments, and  make  out  of  the  details  of  her  dress  and  cir- 
cumstances, an  idea  of  her  character. 
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On  her  white  breast»'a  sparkling  cross  she  wore 
Which  Jews  might  kiss  and  infidels  adore. 

9 

Faultless  lines  indeed,  and  they  ring  most  harmonious* 
\y ;  but  the  poet  of  feeling  would  have  thrilled  us  with 
his  description  of  Belinda's  charms,  and  the  poet  of  ima- 
gination would  have  carried  us  beneath  both  the  cross  and 
the  bosom  it  adorned,  to  the  young  heart  of  the  maiden, 
and  made  us  <  leap  on  its  pants  triumphant.'  .  Yet  this 
poem  isan  extraordinary  proof  of  Pope*s  fancy.  He  has 
invented  a  long  story  out  of  a  single  and  not  very  inter- 
esting fact ;  aiid  he  has  told  this  tale  in  language  the  most 
choice,  and  rhymes  the  most  correct.  The  poem  is  like 
tiie  fruits  and  flowers  of  precious  stones  set  in  the  exqui- 
site pUtra  dura  tables  of  Italy, — clear,  fanciful,  rarely 
combined,  but  unwarmed  with  any  glow  of  nature  ;  and 
better  calculated  to  awaken  admiration  than  excite  sym- 
pathy. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  Pope  as  a  poet  of  the  past — 
one  whose  peculiarities  have  given  place  to  a  new  order 
of  things.  But  we  have  ever  representatives  of  his  school, 
both  in  literature  and  life.  Men  who  have  cultivated  their 
manners  to  an  elegant  degree  of  plausibility,  orators  who 
have  become  masters  of  an  engaging  elocution,  the 
grace  of  which  wins  us  from  criticism  and  reflection, 
poets  who  have  perfectly  learned  how  to  versify,  and  have 
more  sense  than  sensibility,  more  wit  than  enthusiasm, 
more  fancy  than  imaginative  power ; — ^such  are  legitimate 
disciples  of  Pope.  They  are  useful,  attractive,  often  de- 
lightful beings,  and  efiect  much  in  their  way  ;  but  humani- 
ty can  be  'touched  to  finer  issues '  than  these  convention- 
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al  though  brilliant  accomp]ishinentsL.The  truthful  as. 
piranty  the  mind  elevated  by  great  views  and  aims^  the 
spontaneous  and  overflowing  soul — such  spirits  as  Milton^ 
Burns,  Coleridge,  and  Lamb,  awaken  a  profounder  regard^ 
The  Essay  on  Man  cpntains  many  truisms,  a  long  array 
of  common-place  facts,  and-  a  few  interesting  truths.  The 
theory  it  unfolds,  whether  the  poet's  or  borrowed,  affords 
little  consolation  to  a^  ardent  and  sensitive  minj>. .  Pope 
cherished  no  very  lender  or  comprehensive  views  of  his 
race.  His  observation  enabled  him  only  to  *  catch  the 
manners  living  as  they  rise ;'  and  accordingly  many  of 
his  couplets  have  passed  into  proverbs.     He  inquires 

-^  *  of  God  above,  or  man  below, 

What  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  know  T* 

A  curious  query  for  a  poet  whose  distinction  it  is  to  en- 
joy the  insight  of  a  generous  imagination,  and  whose 
keen  sympathies  take  him  constantly  from  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  actual,  soflen  the  angles  of  mere  logical  per- 
ception, and  '  round  them  with  a  sleep ' — the  sweet  and 
dreamy  repose  of  poetical  reverie.     Pope  sings  not  of 

Hopes  and  fears  that  kindle  hope. 

An  undistinguishable  throng. 
And  gentle  wishes  long  snbdued, 

Sobdued  and  cherished  long. 

I^The  Epistle  to  Abelard  preathes,  indeed,  the  tremulous 
'  faith  of  love,  and  paints,  not  unefFectively,  the  struggle  of 
that  passion  in  a  vestal's  heart,  but  the  bard  himself  re- 
fers us  to  the  original  letter  for  the  sentiment  of  the 
poem.    Even  the  pious  invocation  of  <  The  Dying  Chris- 
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tian  to  his  Soul,'  was  writtea  with  a  view  to  other  effu- 
sions of  a  similar  nature*  The  Translations  and  Imita- 
tions  of  Pope,  greatly  outweigh  his  original  pieces-— a 
sufficient  proof  that  poetry  was  to  him  more  of  an  art  than 
an  impitls^.  The  Iliad,  however  little  it  may  credit  his 
scholarship  and  fidelity  to  the  original,  is  truly  an  extraor- 
dinary evidence  of  his  facility  in  versifying,  and  of  his 
patient  industry.  Pope's  ideal  lay  almost  wholly  in  lan- 
guage.    He  thought  that 

*  True  expression  like  the  uncliangiag  sun, 
Clears  asd  improves  whate*er  it  shines  upozi« 
It  gilds  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none.* 

(  To  him  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  a  new  revelation  of 
the  capabilities  of  English  heroic  verse.)  He  gave  the 
most  striking  examples  of  his  favorite  theory,  that  <  sound 
should  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense.'  He  carried  out  the 
improvement  in  diction  which  Dryden  commenced ;  and 
while  Addison  was  producing  beautiful  specimens  of  re- 
formed prose,  Pope  gave  a  polish  and  point  to  verse  be- 
fore unknown.  When  the  vast  number  of  his  couplets 
are  considered,  their  fastidious  correctness  is  truly  as- 
tonishing. How  many  examples  occur  to  the  memory 
of  his  correct  and  musical  rhymes,  ringing  like  the  clear 
chimes  of  a  favorite  bell  through  a  frosty  atmosphere ! 
VvHow  oflen  do  we  forget  the  poverty  of  the  thought — ^the 
'  familiarity  of  the  image — ^the  triteness  of  the  truths  they 
convey,  in  the  fascinating  precision  of  the  verse !  It  be- 
comes, indeed,  wearisome  at  length  from  sameness  ;  and 
to  be  truly  enjoyed  must  be  only  resorted  to  occasionally. 
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The  poetical  diction  of  Pope  resembles  mosaic- work. 
His  words,  like  the  materials  of  that  art,  are  fitted  toge- 
ther with  a  marvellous  nicety.  The  pictures  formed  are 
vivid,  exact,  and  skilful.  The  consummate  tact  thus  dis- 
played charms  the  fancy,  and  suggests  adegree  of  patient 
and  tasteful  labor  which  estZ^ites  admiration.  The  best 
mosaic  paintings  have  a  fresh  vivacity  of  hue,  and  a  dis. 
tinctness  of  outline,  which  gratifies  the  eye ;  but  we  yield 
a  higher  tribute  to  the  l^s  formal  and  more  spiritual  pro- 
ducts of  the  pencil.  And  such  is  the  distinction  between 
Pope  and  more  imaginative  poets.  The  bright  enamel 
of  his  rhymes,  is  like  a  frozen  lake  over  wnich  we  glide, 
as  a  skaiter  before  the  wind,  surrounded  by  a  glittering 
landscape  of  snow.  There  is  a  pleasing  exhilaration  in 
our  course,  but  little  glow  of  heart  or  exultation  of  soul. 
The  poetry  of  a  deeper  and  less  artificial  school  is  Ijke 
that  lake  on  a  summer  evening,  upon  whose  tide  we^float 
in  a  pleasure-boat,  looking  upon  the  flowering  banks,  the 
warm  sunset,  and  the  coming  forth  of  the  stars.  To  ap- 
preciate justly  the  perfection  to  which  Pope  carried  the 
heroic  verse,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  how  few 
subsequent  rhymers  have  equalled  him.  He  created  a 
standard  in  this  department  which  is  not  likely  soon  to 
be  superseded.  Other  and  less  studied  metres  have  since 
come  into  vogue,  but  this  still  occupies  and  must  retain 
an  important  place.  It  is  doubtless  the  best  for  an  occa* 
sional  poem  intended  for  oral  delivery.  Few  can  manage 
the  Spenserian  stanza  with  effect,  and  blank  verse  oflen 
wearies  an  audience.  There  is  a  directness  in  the  he- 
roic metre  admirably  adapted  for  immediate  impression. 
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The  thought  is  converged  to  bright  sallies  within  its  brief 
limits,  and  the  quickly  succeeding  rhymes  sweeten  the 
sentiment  to  the  ear.  Finely  chosen  words  are  very  ef- 
fective in  the  heroi6  measure,  and  images  have  a  striking 
relievo.  For  bold  appeal,  and  keen  satire,  this  medium 
is  unsurpassed ;  and  it  is  equally  susceptible  of  touching 
melody.  Witness  Byron's  description  of  the  dead  Me- 
dora,  and  Campbell's  protest  against  scepticism.  Rogers 
and  our  own  Sprague  have  won  their  fairest  laurels  in  he- 
roic verse.  With  this  school  of  poetry,  Pope  is  wholly 
identified.  He  most  signally  exhibited  its  resources,  and 
to  him  is  justly  ascribable  the  honor  of  having  made  it 
the  occasion  of  refining  the  English  language.  He  illus* 
trates  the  power  of  correctness — the  effect  of  precision. 
His  example  has  done  much  to  put  to  shame  careless 
habits  of  expression.  '(le  was  a  nietrical  essayist  )of  ex- 
cellent sense,  rare  fancy,  and  bright  wit.  He  is  the 
apostle  of  legitimate  rhyme,  and  one  of  the  true  masters 
of  the  art  of  verse. 
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In  the  gallery  of  the  Eoglish  poets,  we  linger  wno 
peculiar  emotion  before  the  portrait  of  Cowper*  We 
think  of  him  as  a  youth,  <  gigling  and  making  giggle'  at 
his  uncle's  house  in  London,  and  indulging  an  attachment 
destined  to  be  sadly  disappointed  ;  made  wretched  by  the 
idea  of  a  peculiar  destiny  ;  transferred  from  a  circle  of 
literary  roysterers  to  the  gloomy  precincts  of  an  Insane 
Asylum ;  partially  restored,  yet  shrinking  from  the  re 
sponsibilities  incident  to  his  age ;  restless,  undecided, 
desponding  even  to  suicidal  wretchedness,  and  finally 
abandoning  a  world  for  the  excitement  and  struggles  of 
which  he  was  wholly  unfit.  We  follow  him  into  the 
bosom  of  a  devoted  family;  witness  with  admiration  the 
facility  he  exhibits  in  deriving  amusements  from  trifling 
employments — ^gathering  every  way-side  flowereven  in 
the  valley  of  despair,  finding  no  comfort  but  in  <  self- 
deception,'  and  finding  this  in  *  self-discipline.'  We  be- 
hold his  singular  re-appearance  in  the  world  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  an  author,— genius  reviving  the  ties  that  misfor- 
tune  had  broken.    We  trace  with  delight  his  intellectual 
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career  in  his  charming  correspondence  with  Hayley,  Hill^ 
and  his  cousin,  the  vividness  of  his  affections  in  his 
poem  to  his  mother's  picture,  the  play  of  his  fancy  in 
John  Gilpin,  his  reflective  ingenuity  in  the  Task.  We 
recall  the  closing  scene — the  failing  faculties  of  his  faithful 
companion,*  his  removal  from  endeared  scenes,  bis  sad 
walks  by  the  sea-shore,  his  patient,  but  profound  melan- 
choly and  jpeaceful  death — with  the  solemn  relief  that 
ensues  from  the  termination  of  a  tragedy.  And  when 
we  are  told  that  an  expression  of  '^holy  surprise"  settled 
on  the  face  of  the  departed,  we  are  temptied  to  exclaim 
with  honest  Kent — 

O,  let  him  pass !  he  hates  him 

That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  rude  world, 

Stretch  him  out  longer. 

At  an  age  when  most  of  his  countrymen  are  confirmed 
in  prosaic  habits,  William  Cowper  sat  down  to  versify. 
No  darling  theory  of  the  art,  no  restless  thirst  for  fam^, 
no  bardic  frenzy  prompted  his  devotion.  He  sought  in 
poetic  labor  oblivion  of  consciousness.  He  strove  to 
make  a  Lethe  of  the  waters  of  Helicon.  The  gift  of  a 
beautiful  mind  was  marled  by  an  unhappy  temperament ; 
the  chords  of  a  tender  heait  proved  too  delicate  for  the 
winds  of  life ;  and  the  unfortunate  youth  became  an  in- 
tellectual hypochondriac.  In  early  manhood,  when  the 
-^ —   -  -  . ^ 

*  Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  uttered  in  a  dream, 
Yet  me  they  charm,  whate'er  their  theme. 

My  Mary. 
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first  cloud  of  insanity  had  dispersed,  he  took,  as  it  were» 
monastic  vows — and  turned  aside  from  the  busy  metropolis 
where  his  career  began,  to  seek  the  solace  of  rural  retire- 
ment. There,  the  tasteful  care  of  a  conservatory,  the 
exercise  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  repose,  seclusion  and 
kindness,  gradually  restored  his  spirit  ^to  calmness ;  and 
then  the  intellect  demanded  exercise,  and  this  it  found  in 
the  service  of  the  muse.  Few  of  her  votaries  afford  a 
more  touching  instance  of  suffering  than  the  bard  of 
Olney.  In  the  records  of  mental  disease,  his  case  has  a 
melancholy  prominence — not  that  it  is  wholly  isolated, 
^ut  because  the  patient  tells  his  own  story,  and  hallows 
the  memory  of  his  griefs  by  uniform  gentleness  of  soul 
and  engaging  graces  of  mind.  To  account  for  the  misery 
of  Cowper,  is  not  ^o  important  as  to  receive  and  act  upon 
the  lesson  it  conveys.  His  history  is  an  ever-eloquent 
appeal  in  behalf  of  those,  whose  delicate  organization 
and  sensitive  temper  expose  them  to  moral  anguish. 
Whether  his  gloom  is  ascribable  to  a  state  of  the  brain  as 
physiologists  niaintain,  to  the  ministry  of  spirits  as  is 
argued  by  the  Swedenborgians,  or  to  the  influence  of  a 
creed  jks  sectarians  declare,  is  a  matter  of  no  comparative 
moment — since  there  is  no  doubt  the  germs  of  insanity 
existed  in  his  very  constitiition.  "  I  cannot  bear  much 
thinking,"  he  says.  "  The  meshes  of  the  brain  are  com- 
posed of  such  mere  spinner's  threads  in  me,  that  when  a 
long  thought  finds  its  way  into  them,  it  buzzes  and  twangs 
and  bustles  about  at  such  a  rate  as  seems  to  threaten  the 
whole  contexture."  Recent  discoveries  have  proved  that 
there  is  more  physiological  truth  in  this  remark,  than  the 

20 
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unhappy  poet  could  ever  have  suspedted.     The  ideas 
about  which  his  despair  gathered^  were  probably  acciden- 
tal.    His  melancholy  naturally  was  referred  to  certain 
external  causes,  but  its  true  origin  is  to  be  sought  among 
the  mysteries  of  our  nature.     The  avenues  of  joy  were 
closed  in  his  heart.     He  tells  us,  a  sportive  thought  start- 
led him.     ^^It  is  ns  if  a  harlequin  should  intrude  himself 
into  the  gloomy  chamber   were  a  corpse  is  deposited.** 
In  reading  his  productions,  with  a  sense  of  his  mental 
condition,  what  a  mingling  of  human  dignity  and  woe  is 
present  to  the  imagination !  A  mind  evolving  the  most 
rational  and  virtuous  conceptions,  yet  itself  the  prey  of 
absurd    delusions ;  a  heart  overflowing  with  the  truest 
sympathy  for  a  sick  hare,  yet  pained  at  the  idea  of  the 
church-honors  paid  to  Handel ;  a  soul  gratefully  recogni- 
zing the  benignity  of  God,  in   the  fresh  verdure  of  the 
myrtle,  and  the  mutual  attachment  of  doves,  and  yet  in- 
credulous of  his  care  for  its  own  eternal  destiny  !  What 
a  striking  incongruity  between  the  thoughtful  man,  ex. 
patiating  in  graceful  numbers  upon  the  laws  of  Nature 
and  the  claims  of  Religion,  and  the  poor  mortal  deferring 
to  an  ignorant  school-master,  and  ^^  hunted  by  spiritua] 
hounds  in  the  night-season  ;"  the  devout  poet  celebrating 
his  maker's  glory,  and  tho  madman  trembling  at  the  wax- 
ing moon ;  the  affectionate  friend  patient  and  devoted, 
and  the  timid  devotee  deprecating  the  displeasure  of  a 
clergyman,  who  reproved  his  limited  and  harmless  plea- 
sures ! 

It  has  been  o|>jected  to  Hamlet,  that  the  sportiveness  of 
the  prince  mars  the  efiect  of  his  thoughtfulness.     It  is 
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natural  whon  the  mind  is  haunted  and  oppressed  by  any 
painful  idea  which  it  is  necessary  to  conceal^  to  seek  re- 
lief;.  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  deception^  by  a  kind 
of  playfulness.  This  is  exemplified  in  Cowper's  letters. 
"  Such  thoughts,"  he  says,  "  as  pass  through  my  head 
when  I  am  not  writing,  make  the  subject  of  my  letters  to 
you."  One  overwhelming  thought,  however,  was  gliding 
like  a  dark,  deep'  stream  beneath  the  airy  structures  ho 
thus  reared  to  keep  his  mind  from  being  swept  off  by  its 
gloomy  current.  To  this  end,  he  surrendered  his  pen  to 
the  most  obvious  pleasantry  at  hand,  and  ilallied  with  the 
most  casual  thoughts  of  the  moment,  as  Hamlet  talks 
about  the  "  old  true-penny  in  the  cellerage,"  when  the 
idea  of  his  father's  spirit  is  weighing  with  awful  myste. 
riousness  upon  his  heart,  and  amuses  himself  with  joking 
Old  Polonius,  when  the  thought  of  filial  reVenge  is  sway- 
ing the  very  depths  of  his  soul.  Cowper  speculates  on 
baloons,  moralizes  on  politics,  chronicles  the  details  of 
his  home-experience,  even  to  the  accidents  resulting  from 
the  use  of  a  brokQ|i  table^  with  the  charming  air  of  play, 
fulness  that  marks  the  correspondence  of  a  lively  girl. 
How  often  are  these  letters  the  proofs  of  rare  heroism  ! 
How  often  were  those  flowers  of  fancy  watered  by  a 
bleeding  heart !  By  what  an  effort  of  will  was  his  mind 
•turned  from  its  forebodings,  from  the  dread  of  his  wretch, 
ed  anniversary,  from  the  one  horrible  idea  that  darkened 
his  being,  to  the  very  trifles  of  common-life,  the  every-day 
circumstances  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  array  with 
fresh  interest  and  agreeable  combination !  Cowper's 
story  indicatea  what  a  world  of  experience  is  contained  in 
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one  solitary  life.  It  lifts  the  veil  from  a  single  human 
bosom,  and  displays  all  the  elements  of  suffering,  adven- 
ture  and  peace,  which  we  are  apt  to  Aink  so  dependant 
upon  outward  circumstances !  'There  is  more  to  be 
learned  from  ^ch  a  record  than  most  histories  afford. 
They  relate  things  en  masse,  and  battles,  kings  and  courts 
pass  before  us,  like  mists  along  a  mountain-range ;  but 
in  such  a  life  as  that  of  Cowper,we  tremble  af  the  capa- 
city of  woe  involved  in  the  possessfon  of  sensibility,  and 
trace  with  awe  and  pity  the  mystery  of  a .  <<  mind  dis«- 
eased."  The  anatomy  of  the  soul  is^  as  it  were,  partially 
disclosed.  Its  conflicting  elements,  its  intensity  of  re- 
flection,  its  marvellous  action  fill  us  with  a  new  and  more 
tender  reverence.  Nor  are  the  darker  shades  of  this  re- 
markable mental  portrait  unrelieved.     To  the  reader  of 

m 

his  life,  Cowper's  encounter  with  young  Unwin,  under 
the  trees  at  Huntingdon,  is  as  bright  a  gleam  of  destiny 
as  that  which  visited  his  heart  at  Southampton.  At  tho 
very  outset  of  his  acquaintance  with  Ais  delightful  family, 
he  calls  them  <<  comfortable  people.''  This  term  may 
seem  rather  humble  compared  with  such  epithets  as  *  brfl- 
liant,'  '  gifled'  and.  <  interesting  ;'  but  to  a  refined  mind 
it  is  full  of  significance.  Would  there  were  more  com- 
fortable people  in  the  world !  Where  there  is  rare  talent 
in  a  companion,  there  is  seldom  repose.  Enthusiasm  is 
apt  to  make  very  uncomfortable  demands  upon  our  sym- 
pathies, and  strong-sense  is  not  infi-equently  accompanied 
by  a  dogmatical  spirit.  Erudite  society  is  generally  de- 
void of  freshness,  and  poetical  spirits  have  the  reputation 
of  eg^otism.    However  improving  such  companions  may 
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be,  to  sensitive  persons  thej  are  seldom  comfortable. 
There  is  a  silent  influence  in  the  mere  presence  of  every 
one,  which,  whether  animal  magnetism  is  true  or  not, 
makes  itself  felt,  unless  the  nerves  are  insensible ;  and 
tiben  there  is  a  decided  character  in  the  voice  and  manner, 
as  well  as  in  the  conversation.  In  comfortable  people, 
all  these  are  harmonized.  The  whole  impression  is 
cheering.  We  are  at  ease,  and  yet  gratified ;  we  are 
soothed  and  happy.  With  such  companionship  was  Cow- 
per  blessed  in  the  Unwins.  No  <  stricken  deer'  that  ever 
lefl  the  herd  of  men,  required  such  a  solace  more.  We 
cannot  wonder  it  proved  a  balm.  The  matronly  figure 
of  Mrs.  Unwin  and  her  <  sweet,  serene  face,'  rise  before 
the  fancy  as  pictures  of  actual  memory.  We  see  her  knit, 
ting  beside  the  fire  on  a  winter  day,  and  Cowper  writing 
opposite ;  hear  her  friendly  expostulation  when  he  over- 
tasked his  miud,  and  see  the  smile  with  which  she  '  re- 
stored his  fiddle,'  when  rest  made  it  safe  to  resume  the 
pen.  We  follow  them  with  a  gaze  of  aflectionate  respect 
as  they  walk  at  noon  along  the  gravel-walk,  and  honor  the 
maternal  solicitude  that  sustains  her  patient  vigils  beside 
^e  sick-bed  of  the  bard.  In  imagination  we  trace  her  de- 
meanor, as  with  true  female  tact  she  contrived  to  make  the 
people  regard  her  charge  only  with  reverence.  Like  a 
star  of  peace  and  promise,  beams  the  memory  of  this  ex. 
eellent  woman  upon  Cowper's  sad  history ;  and  Lady 
Hesketh  and  ^  Sister  Anne'  are  the  lesser,  but  still  benig. 
nant  luminaries  of  that  troubled  sky.  Such  glimpses  of 
woman  vindicate  her  true  rights  more  than  all  the  rheto- 
ric of  Mary  Wobtonecraflt.    They  prove  her  claim  to 
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higher  respect  than  can  attach  to  the  trophies  of  valor  or 
genius.  They  exhibit  her  in  all  the  dignity  of  pure  afiec- 
tion,  in  the  discharge  of  duties  and  the  exercise  of  senti- 
timent  more  exalted  than  the  sttttesman  or  soldier  can  ever 
boast.  They  throw  around'  Olhey  more  sacred  associa- 
tions than  those  which  consecrate  Taucluse.  Not  to  a 
selfish  passion^  not  to  ambitious  display^  not  to  petty  tril 
umphs  did  these  women  minister,  but  to  a  kindred  nature 
whose  self-sustaining  energies  had  been  weakened,  to  a 
rare  spirit  bereft  of  a  hope,  to  a  noble  heart  over-shadow- 
ed by  despair.  It  was  an  office  worthy  of  angels  ;  and 
even  on  earth  was  it  thus  fulfilled. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Byron  denied  to  Cowper  the 
title  of  poet.  To  an  impassioned  imagination,  the  tone 
of  his  writings  cannot  but  appear  subdued  even  to  abso- 
lute tameness.  There  are,  however,  in  his  poems  flights 
of  fancy,  fine  comparisons  and  beautiful  descriptive  sketch 
es,  enough  to  quicken  and  impart  singular  interest  to  the 
c  stUl  life'  so  congenial  to  his  muse.  He  compared  her 
array  not  inaptly  to  a  quaker-costume.  Verse  was  delib- 
erately adopted  by  Cowper  at  a  mature  age,  as  a  medium, 
of  usefultiess.  His  poetry  is  not  therefore  the  overflowing 
of  youthful  feeling,  and  his  good  judgment  probably  warn- 
ed him  to  avoid  exciting  themes,  even  had  his  inclination 
tended  in  that  direction.  He  became  a  lay-preachcr  in 
numbers.  His  object  was  to*  improve  men,  not  like  the 
bard  of  Avon  by  powerfully  unfolding  their  passions,  nor 
like  Pope  by  pure  satire ;  but  rather  through  the  quiet 
teachings  of  a  moralist.  He  discourses  upon  hunting, 
cards,  the  abuses  of  the  clerical  profession  and  other  pre- 
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Tailing  follies,  like  a  man  who  is  convinced  of  the  vanity 
of  worldly  pleasure  and  anxious  to  dispel  its  illusions  from 
other  minds.-^  His  strain  is  generally  characterized  by 
good-sense,  occasionally  enlivened  by  quiet  humor,  and 
frequently  exhibits  uncommon  beauties  of  style  and  image- 
ry.  It  is  almost  invariably  calm.  Moral  indignation  is 
perhaps  the  only  very  warm  sentiment  with  which  it 
glows.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  CowpeHs  previous 
experience  was  the  best  adapted  to  educate  a  reformer. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  society  of'  wits,  called  the  *  Non- 
sense Club ;'  and  from  what  we  can  learn  of  his  associates, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  moderate  pursuit  of  pleasure 
was  a  spectacle  very  unfamiliar  to  his  youth.  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  severe  light  in  which  he  viewed  society,  and 
the  narrow  system  upon  which  he  judged  mankind. 

*  Truths  that  the  theorist  coald  never  reach, 
And  observation  taught  me  I  would  teach.* 

It  is  obvious  that  the  poet's  observation  was  remarkably 
nice  and  true  in  certain  departments  of  life,  but  his  early 
diffidence,  few  companions  and  retiring  habits  must  have 
rendered  his  viisw  of  social  characteristics,  partial  and  im- 
perfect  His  pictures  of  spiritual  pride  and  clerical  fop- 
pery are  indeed  life-like,  but  prejudice  blinded  him  to 
many  of  the  redeeming  traits  of  human  nature,  and  the 
habit  of  judging  all  men  by  the  mere  light  of  his  own  con- 
sciousness prevented  him  from  realizing  many  of  their 
real  wants,  and  best  instincts.  His  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  music,  the  drama,  life  in  cities,  and  some  other 
subjects,  were  one-sided  and  unphiiosophical.    He  gen- 
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erally  unfolds  the  truth,  but  it  is  not  always  the  whole 
truth.  There  is,  too,  a  poetic  remedy  for  human  error* 
that  his  melancholy  temper  forbade  his  apply^g.  It  is  de- 
rived from  the  religion  of  hope,  faith  in  man — the  ge- 
nial optimism  which  some  later  bards  have  delightfully 
advocated.  To  direct  men's  thoughts  to  the  redeeming 
aspects  of  life,  to  celebrate  the  sunshine  and  the  flower  as 
types  of  Eternal  goodness  and  symbols  of  human  joy,  to 
lead  forth  the  sated  reveller  and  make  him  feel  the  glory 
of  the  stars  and  the  freshness  of  the  breeze,  to  breathe  into 
the  ear  of  toil  the  melodies  of  evening,  to  charm  the  vota- 
ry of  fashion  by  endearing  portraitures  of  humble  virtue — 
these  have  been  found  moral  specifics,  superior  to  formal 
expostulation  or  direct  appeal.  Gowper  doubtless  exerted 
a  happy  influence  upon  his  contemporaries,  and  there  is 
an  order  of  minds  to  which  his  teachings  are  peculiarly 
adapted.  He  speaks  from  the  contemplative  air  of  rural 
retirement.  He  went  thither  <<to  muse  on  the  perishing 
pleasures  of  life,"  to  prove  that 

The  only  amaranUiine  flower  on  earth, 
Is  Virtae ;  the  only  laBtmg  treasure,  Tmth. 

In  favor  of  these  principles  he  addressed  his  countrymen, 
and  the  strain  was  worthier  than  any  that  had  long  struck 
their  ears.  Gradually  it  found  a  response,  confirmed  the 
right  intentions  of  lowly  hearts,  and  carried  conviction  to 
many  a  thoughtful  youth.  There  was  little,  however,  in 
this  improved  poetry,  of  the  *<  richest  music  of  humanity,'' 
or  of  the  electrifying  cheerfulness  of  true  inspiration,  and 
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kence,  much  of  it  has  lost  its  interest,  and  the  b^d  of 
Olney  is  known  chiefly  by  a  few  characteristic  gems  of 
moral  meditation  and  graphic  portraiture.  Our  obliga- 
tions then  to  Cowper  as  a  teacher,  are  comparatively  limi- 
ted. He  was  conscious  of  a  good  design,  and  felt  him* 
self  a  sincere  advocate. 

'But  nobler  yet,  and  nearer  to  the  skies, 
To  feel  one's  self  in  hours  serene  and  still, 
One  of  the  spirits  chosen  by  Heaven  to  torn        « 
The  sunny  side  of  things  to  human  eyes.* 

The  mast  truly  poetic  phases  of  Cowper's  verse,  are  the 
portions  devoted  to  rural  and  domestic  subjects.  Here  ha 
was  at  home  and  alive  to  every  impression.  His  dii^po- 
silion  was  of  that  retiring  kind  that  shrinks  from  the  world, 
and  is  free  and  at  ease  only  in  seclusion.  To  exhibit 
himself,  he  tells  us,  was  *  mortal  poison,'  and  his  favorite 
image  to  represent  his  own  condition,  was  drawn  from 
the  touching  instinct  which  leads  a  wounded  deer  to  quit 
the  herd  and  withdraw  into  lonely  shades  to  die.  He  de- 
sired no  nearer  view  of  the  world  than  he  could  gain,  from 
the  *  busy  map  of  Ufe' — ^a  newspaper  ;  or  through  the  'loop- 
holes of  retreat,  to  see  the  stir  of  the  great  Babel  and  no^ 
feel  the  crowds'  I  knew  a  lady  whose  feelings  in  tliis 
respect  strongly  resembled  those  of  Cowper,  who  assured 
me,  she  oflen  wished  herself  provided  like  a  snail,  that  she 
might  peep  out  securely  from  her  shell,  and  withdraw  in  a 
moment  from  a  stranger's  gaze  behind  an  impenetrable 
shield.  Such  beings  find  their  chief  happiness  in  the  sa- 
cred  privacy  of  home.  They  l€;ave  every  public  shrine  to 
keep  a  constant  vigil  at  the  domestic  altar.    There  burns. 
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without  ceasing,  the  fire  of  their  devotion.  They  turn 
from  the  idols  of  fashion  to  worship  their  household  gods. 
The  fire*side,  the  accustomed  window,  the  familiar  gar- 
den bound" their  desires.  To  happy  domestic  influences 
Cowper  owed  all  the  peace  of  mind  he  enjoyed.  He  eulo. 
gized  the  blessing  with  gratefulsinoerity. 

0  friendly  to  the  best  pamiits  of  man, 
Friendl)*'  to  thought,  to  virtne  and  to  peaee^ 
Domestic  life  in  rural  leisure  passed ! 

<<  Constant  occupation  without  care,"  was  his  ideal  of 
existence.  Even  winter  was  endeared  by  its  home-en* 
joyments. 

am 

1  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights 
Fire-side  enjpyments,  home-bom  happiness; 

'  It  was  here  that  the  poet  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  He  sung  of  the  sofa — a  me- 
morial of  English  comfort ;  of  home  the  castle  of  English 
happiness  and  independence ; — of  the  newspaper — the 
morning  and  evening  pastime  of  Englishmen  ;-— of  the 
<  hissing  urn'  and  <  the  cups  that  cheer,  but^ot  inebriate' — 
the  peculiar  luxury  of  his  native  land ; — of  the  '  parlor- 
twilight,'  the  <  winter  evening,'  the  <  noon-day  walk' — all 
subjects  consecrated  by  national  associations.  Goldsmith 
and'i  Thompson  are  the  poets  of  rural  life,  and  Cowper 
completes  the  charming  triumvirate.  The  iatter's  love  for 
the  country  was  absolute. 

I  never  framed  a  wish,  or  formed  a  plan, 
That  flattered  me  with  hopes  of  earthly  bliif. 
But  there  I  laid  the  scene. 
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His  description  of  the  pursuits  of  horticulture,  winter 
landscapes,  and  rustic  pleasures,  eloquently  betray  this 
peculiar  fondness  for  the  scenery  and  habits  of  rural  life. 
Many  of  these  pictures  are  unique,  and  constitute  Cow* 
peFs  best  title  to  poetic  fame. 
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''Was  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong, 

And  Idamed  in  suflfering  what^he  taught  in  eong.'* 

It  is  now  about  eighteen  years  since  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  closed  over  one  of  the  most  delicately  or- 
'  ganized  and  richly  endowed  beings  of  our  era.     A  scion 
of  the  English  aristocracy,  the  nobility  of  his  soul  threw 
far  into  the  shade  all  conventional  distinctions ;  while  his 
views  of  life  and  standard  of  action  were  infinitely  broad- 
er  and  more  elevated  than  the  narrow  limits  of  caste. 
Highly  imaginative,  susceptible  and  brave,  even  in  boy- 
hood he  reverenced  the  honest  convictions  of  his  own 
mind  above  success  or  authority.     With  a  deep  thirst  for 
knowledge,  he  united  a  profound  interest  in  his  race* 
Highly  philosophical  in  his  taste,  truth  was  the  prize  for 
which  he  most  earnestly  contended ;  heroical  in  his  tem- 
per, freedom  he  regarded  as  the  dearest  boon  of  existence  ; 
of  a  tender  and  ardent  heart,  love  was  the  grand  hope  and 
consolation  of  his  being,  while  beauty  formed  the  most 
genial  element  of  his  existence. 


Of  sQch  a  natore,  when  viewed  in  a  broad  llg^t)  were 
the  eleinents  of  Shelley's  cbaracter.    Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  reconcile  them  with  the  details  of  his  opinions  and  the* 
tenor  of  his  life.    It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  state  of  socie^ 
iB  which  such  a  being  .might,  freely  develope,  and  felicit* 
ously  realize  ptinciples  and  endowments  so  fuH  of  pro« 
mise ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
look  around  on  the  world  as  it  is,  or  back  upon  its  past 
records,  to  lose  idl  surprise  that  this  fine  specimen  of  hu- 
manity was  sadly  misunderstood  and  his  immediate  in- 
fluence perverted.     The  happy  agency  which  as  an  inde« 
pendent  thinker  and  humane  poet  might  have  been  pro- 
phecied  of  Shelley,  presupposed  a  degree  of  considera- 
tion and  sympathy,  not  to  say  delicacy  and  reverence,  on 
the  part  of  society^,  a  wisdom  in  the  process  of  education, 
a  scope  of  youthful  experience,  an  entice  integrity  of  treat, 
naent,  to  be  encountered   only   in  the    dreams  of  the 
Utopian.     To  have  elicited  in  forms  of  unadulterated 
goqd  the  characteri^ics  of  such  a  nature,  <'  when  his  be- 
ing overflowed,"  the  world  should  have  been  to  him, 

"**  Ab  a  golden  chalice  to  bright  wine 
Which  else  had  snnk  into  the  thirsty  dust"* 

Instead  of  this,  at  the  first  sparkling  of  that  fountain,  the 
teachings  of  the  world,  and  the  lessons  of  life,  were  cal- 
culated to  dam  up  its  free  tide  in  the  formal  embank- 
ments of  custom  and  power.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
it  overleaped  such  barriers,  and  wound  waywardly  aside 
into  solitude,  to  hear  no  sound  "save  its  own  dashings?" 
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The  publication  of  the  posthumous  prose*  of  Shellej* 
is  chiefly  iuteresting  from  the  fact  that  it  perfectly  con- 
firms our  best  impressions  of  the  man.  We  here  trace 
in  his  confidential  letters,  the  love  and  philanthropy  to 
which  his  muse  was  devoted.  All  his  literary  opinions 
evidence  the  same  sincerity.  His  refined  admiration  of 
nature,  his  habits  of  intense  study  and  mora]  independence^ 
have  not  been  exaggerated.  The  noble  actions  ascribed 
to  him  by  partial  friends,  are  proved  to  be  ihe  natural  re- 
sults of  his  native  feelings.  The  peculiar  sufferings  of 
body  and  mind,  of  experience  and  imagination,  to  which 
his  temperament  and  destiny  subjected  him,  have  in  no 
degree  been  overstated.  His  generosity- and  high  ideal 
of  intellectual  greatness  and  human  excellence,  are  more 
than  indicated  in  the  unstudied  outpourings  of  his  fami- 
liar correspondence. 

Love,  according  to  Shelley,  is  tbo  sufh  and  essence  of 
goodness.  While  listening  to  the  organ  iu  the  Cathedral 
of  Pisa,  he  sighed  that  charity  instead  of  faith  was  not 
regarded  as  the  substance  of  universal  religions  Self  be 
consid.^red  as  the  poisonous  <*  burr  "  which  especially  de* 
formed  modem' society ;  and  to  overthrow  this  <<dark 
idolatry,"  he  embarked  on  a  lonely  but  most  lionoraMe 
crusade.  The  impetuosity  of  youth  doubtless  gave  to 
the  style  of  his  enterprise  an  aspect  startling  to  some  of 
his  well-meaning  fellow-creatures.  AH  social  reformers 
must  expect  to  be  misinterpreted  a:  d  reviled.  In  the 
case  of  Shelley,  the  great  cause  for  regret  is  that  so  few 

t  Enayt,  Letters  from  Abroad,  Tranelations  and  Fragments.    By 
^rey  6y»fthe  Shelley.    Edited  by  Mrs.  Shelley :  London.    1840. 
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should  have  paid  homage  to  his  pure  and  sincere  inten* 
tioDs  ;  that  so  many  should  hayo  credited  the  countless 
slanders  heaped  on  his  name ;  and  that  a  nature  so  giAed 
and  sensitive,  should  have  been  selected  as  the  object  of 
such  wilful  persecution*  The  young  poet  saw  men  re- 
posing supinely  upon  dogmas,  and  hiding  cold  heaTt^  be- 
hind technical  creeds,  instead  of  acting  out  the  sublime 
idea  of  human  brotherhood.  His  moral  sense  was  shock* 
ed  at  the  injustice  of  society  in  heaping  contumely  upon 
an  erring  woman,  while  it  recognizes  and  honors  the  au- 
thor of  her  disgrace.  He  saddened  at  the  spectacle  so  of- 
ten presented,  of  artificial  union  in  married  life,  the  en* 
forced  constancy  of  unsympathizing  beings,  hearts  dying 
out  in  the  long  struggle  of  an  uncongenial  bond.  Above 
all,  his  benevolent  spirit  bled  for  the  slavery  of  the  mass — 
the  superstitious  enthralment  of  the  ignorant  many.  He. 
looked  upon  the  long  procession  of  his  fellow-creatures 
plodding  gloomily  on  to  their  graves,  conscious  of  social 
bondage,  yet  making  no  effort  for  freedom,  groaning  un- 
der self-imposed  burdens,  yet  afraid  to  cast  them  off,  con- 
ceiving better  things,  yet  executing  nothing.  Many  havo- 
felt  and  still  feel  thus.  Shelley  aspired  to  embody  in  ac- 
tion, and  to  illuMrate  in  life  and  literature  the  reform 
which  his  whole  nature  demanded.  He  dared  to  lead 
forth  at  a  public  ball  the  scorned  victim  of  seduction,  and 
appal  the  hypocritical  crowd  by  an  act  of  true  moral  cour- 
age. As  a  boy,  he  gave  evidence  of  his  attachment  to 
liberty  by  overthrowing  a  system  of  school  tyranny;  and 
this  sentiment,  in  after  life,  found  scope  in  his  Odes  to 
the  Revolutionists  of  Spain  and  Italy.    He  fearlesaly  dis- 
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« «u88ed  the  subject  of  marriegOy  and  argued  for  abolis^lw 
ing  an  institution  which  he  sincerely  believed  perverted 
the  very  sentiment  upon  which  it  is  professedly  based. 
^  If  I  have  conformed  to  the  usages  of  the  world,  on  die 
score  of  matrimony,"  says  one  of  his  letters,  <<  it  is  that 
disgrace  always  -attaches  to  the  weaker  sex."  In  relation 
to  this  and  other  of  his  theories,  the  language  of  a  fine 
writer  in  reference  to  a  kindred  spirit  is  justly  applieable 
to  Shelley.  <<  He  conceived  too  nobly  for  his  fellows*- 
he  raised  the  standard  of  morality  above  the  reach  of  hu- 
manity ;  and,  by  directing  virtue  to  the  most  airy  and  ro- 
mantic heights,  made  her  paths  dangerous,  solitary,  and 
impracticable."  Shelley  entertained  a  perfect  disgust  for 
the  consideration  attached  to  wealth,  and  observed,  with 
impatient  grief,  tiie  shadow  property  throws  over  modest 
wortb.and  unmonied  excellence.  -Upon  this  sentiment, 
also,  he  habitually  acted.  The  maintenance  of  his  opin- 
ions cost  him,  among  other  sacrifices,  a  fine  estate.  So 
constant  and  profuse  was  his  liberality  towards  impover- 
ished  men  of  Jetters,  and  the  indigent  in  general,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  live  with  great  economy.  He  subjected 
himself  to  serious  inconvenience  while  in  Italy,  to  assist 
a  friend  in  introducing  steam.navigation  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean... It  was  bis  disposition  to  glory  in  and  support 
true  merit  wherever  he  fbund  it.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  recognize  the  dawning  genius  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  to 
whom  he  addressed  a  letter  of  encouragement  when  she 
was  a  mere  girl.  He  advocated  a  dietetic  reform,  from  a 
strong  conviction  that  abstinence  from  spirituous  liquors 
and  animal  food,  would  do  muoh.  to  renovate  the  huomn 


race.  Upoa  tbis  idea  kk  oiva  kMs  vere  hawJ.  B«l 
the  most  obnoxioiis  of  ^eU^s  aiowed  opiaioasy 
his  noa-cottcaiTeBoe  ia  the  prevaleats^psteoi  of  Rel^i 
To  the  r^ective  studeal  of  his  writiags,  however,  te 
poet's  adieisBi  is  rerj  difieieat  froiB  what  iaieresled  cii» 
tics  have  made  it.  School  aad  its  sssoctatioas  were  ia- 
ezpressiblj  tryiag  to  his  fiee  aad  sea^itrre  aature ;  aad 
a  series  of  puxdiog  qoestioas  of  a  metaphysical  diarao-' 
ter,  which  he  eacoaateied  ia  the  course  of  his  recreatiTa 
reading,  ptaoCed  the  seeds  of  skepticism  iu  his  miad, 
which  enforced  re'igioos  obserraaces  and  anhappj  ez« 
perieuce  soon  fertilized*  Qaeeen  Mab»  the  prodactioa 
of  a  collegian  in  his  teens,  is  rather  aa  attack  upon  a 
creed  than  Christianity ;  and  was  never  published  with 
the  aathor's  consent.  It  should  be  considered  as  the 
crude  outbreak  of  juvenile  talent  eager  to  make  trial  of 
the  new  weapons  furnished  by  the  logic  of  Eton.  Tet  it 
was  impertinently  dragged  into  notice  to  blight  the  new 
and  rich  flowers  of  his  maturer  genius,  and  meanly  qool- 
ed  against  Shelley  iu  the  chancery  suit  by  which  he  was 
deprived  of  his  children.  Instead  of  smiling  at  its  absur^ 
dities,  or  rejecting,  with  similar  reasoning  its  arguments, 
the  force  of  authority,  the  very  last  to  alarm  such  a  spirit, 
was  alone  resorted  to.  What  wonder  if  the  ardent  boy's 
doubts  of  the  popular  system  was  increased,  his  views  of 
social  degradation  confirmed ;  that  be  came  to  regard  cus- 
tom as  the  tyrant  of  the  uuivepse,  and  proposed  ,to  abandon 
a  world  from  whose  bosom  he  had  been  basely  spurned  I 
If  an  intense  attachment  to  truth,  and  an  habitual  spirit 
of  disinterestedness  constitute  an^  part  of  religion,  SheU 
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lajr  was  eminentl/  tdigioos.  For  the  dWine  cbaracler 
portimyad  in  the^yCMpeliy  he  probaUj,  m  hb  latter  yean, 
had  a  truer  reverence  than  the  majority  of  Christiana. 
If  we  are  to  credit  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  the 
Beatitudes  constituted  his  delight  and  embodied  his  priu. 
ciples  of  laith*  As  far  as  the  Deity  is  worshipped  by  a 
profound  sensibility  to  the  wonders  and  beauty  of  his 
\intverse»  a  tender  love  of  his  creatures  and  a  cherished 
veneration  for  the  highest  revelations  of  humanity,  the 
calumniated  poet  was  singularly  devout.  **  Fools  rush 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  is  true  of  human  conduct 
not  less  in  its  so  called  religious  than  its  oiber  aspects. 
We  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  doubt.  To  attain  to  clear 
and  unvarying  convictions,  in  regard  to  the  mysteries  of 
our  being,  is  not  the  lot  of  all.  There  are  those  who 
cannot  choose  but  wonder  at  the  unbounded  confidence 
of  theologians.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  be  a  church* 
goer,  to  conform  to  religious  observances,  to  acquiesce  in 
prevailing  opinions  ;  but  to  how  many  all  this  is  but  a 
part  of  the  mere  machinery  of  life !  There  are  those  who 
are  slow  to  profess  and  quick  to  (eel,  who  can  only  bow 
in  meekness,  and  hope  with  trembling.  Shelley^s  nature 
was  peculiarly  xeverential,  but  he  entertained  certain  spe- 
culative doubts— and  with  the  ordinary  displays  of  Chris- 
tianity he  could  not  By  mpathize .  The  popular  conception 
of  the  Divinity  did  not  meet  his  wants ;  and  so  the  world 
attached  to  him  the  brand  of  atheist,  and,  under  this  ana- 
thema, hunted  him  down.  **The  shapings  of  our  Hea- 
vens,^' says-Lamb,  ^i  are  the  modificatiens  of  our  constitur 
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dons.''    Shellej'a  idad  uAare  modiliBil  hii  rdl%i< 
timent. 

^".I kyv€d,  I  knownoC wbtf ; Imt  tkfti knr 
And  tSk  tint  it  oontun,  comuK  not 
HMra  wImmi  ncB  Mwken*  I  iecl 
Sin  ckgeeft  of  Hy  aoirs  idoblry.*** 

His  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beaotj  is  instinct  with  the 
spirit  of  purd  deTotion,  directed  to  the  highest  conception 
of  his  nature.  Unthinking,  indeed,  is  he  who  can  for  a  > 
moment  believe  that  soch  a  being  could  exist  without  ado- 
ration. Dr.  Johnson  says  that  Milton  grew  old  without 
any  v bible  worship.  The  opinions  of  Shelley  are  no 
more  to  be  regarded  as  an  index  to  his  heart,  than  the 
blind  bard's  quiet  musings  as  a  proof  that  the  fire  of  devo- 
tion did  not  burn  within.  Shelley's  expulsion  from  col- 
lege, for  questioning  the  validity  of  Christianity,  or  per- 
haps more  justly,  asserting  its  abuses,  was  the  turning 
point  in  his  destiny.  This  event,  following  immediately 
upon  the  disappointment  of  his  first  attachment,  stirred 
the  very  depths  of  his  nature — and  in  all  probability, 
transformed  the  future  man,  from  a  good  English  squire, 
to  a  politician  and  reformer.  Then  came  his  premature 
marriage,  to  which  impulsive  gratitude  was  the  blind  mo- 
tive, the.  bitter  consequences  of  his  error,  his  divorce  and 
separation  from  bis  children,  his  new  and  happy  connec- 
tion founded  on  true  affection  and  intellectual  sympathy, 
his  adventurous  exile  and  sudden  death.  How  long,  we 
are  tempted  to  ask  in  calmly  reviewing  bis  life,  will  it  re- 
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quire,  in  this  age  of  wondera,  for  the  troth  to  be  recognized 
that  opioioDs  are  independent  of  the  will,  and  therefore 
not,  in  themsels'es,  legitimate  subjects  of  moral  approba- 
tion or  blame?  It  has  been  said  that  the  purposes  of 
men  most  truly  indicate  their  characters.  T^'^ere  can  we 
find  an  individual  in  modern  history  of  more  exalted  aims 
than  Shelley  ?  While  a  youih,  he  was  wont  to  stray  from 
bis  fellows,  and  thoughtfully  resolve 

**TobewiM 
And  jnst  sod  free  and  mttd.*** 

When  suffering  poverty  in  London,  afler  his  banish- 
ment, his  benevolence  found  exercise  in  the  hospitals, 
which  he  daily  visited  to  minister  to  the  victims  of  pain 
and  disease.  The  object  of  constant  malice,  he  never 
degenerated  into  a  satirist. 

**  Alai,  good  friend,  what  profit  can  you  tee 

In  hating  Biich  a  hatelen  thing  as  me  ? 
*  *  *  * 

There  is  no  sport  in  hate,  when  all  the  rage 
Is  on  one  side. 

Of  your  antipathy 
If  I  am  the  Narcissus,  you  are  free 
To  pine  into  a  sound  with  hating  n)e.**t 

Though  baffled  in  his  plans,  and  cut  off  from  frequent 
enjoyment  by  physloial  anguish,  love  and  hope  still 
triumphed  over  misanthropy  and  despair.  He  was  adored 
by  his  friends,  and  beloved  by  the  poor.  Even  Byron 
curbed  his  passions  at  Shelley's  wise  rebuke,  hailed  him 

*  Revolt  of  Islam.  t  Sonnet 
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as  his  better  angel,  and  transftised  something  of  his  ele- 
vated tone  into  the  later  emanations  of  his  genius. 

**  Fearless  he  was  and  scorning  all  disgnise^ 
What  he  dared  do  or  think,  though  men  might  stait^ 

He  spoke  wkb  mild  yet  nnarerted  eyes ; 
liberal  he  was  of  soul  and  frank  of  heart ; 

And  to  his  dearest  friends,  who  loved  him  well, 
Whate'er  he  knew  or  felt  he  would  impart.'** 

And  yet  this  is  the  man  who  was  Bisgraced  and  banned 
for  his  opinions — deemed  by  a  court  of  his  country  un- 
worthy to  educate  his  own  children — disowned  by  his 
kindred,  and  forced  fcom  bis  native  land  !  What  a  re. 
flection  to  a  candid  mind^  that  slander  long  prevented  ac- 
quaintance and  communion  between  Shelley  and  Lamb ! 
How  disgusting  the  thought  of  those  vapid  faces  of  the 
travelling  English,  who  have  done  more  to  disenchant 
Italy  than  all  her  beggars,  turned  in  scorn  from  the  poet, 
as  they  encountered  him  on  the  Pincian  or  Lung'Arno  ! 
With  what  indignation  do  we  think  of  that  beautiful  head' 
being  defaced  by  a  blow !  Yet  we  are  told,  when  Shelley 
was  inquiring  for  letters  at  a  continental  post-office,  some 
Fuffian,  under  color  of  the  common  prejudice,  uponhear* 
Ing  his  name,  struck  him  to  the  earth. 

As  a  poet  Shelley  was  strikingly  original.  He  main- 
tained  the  identity  of  poetry  and  philosophy;  and  the- 
bent  of  his  genius  seems  to  have  been  to  present  philoso- 
phical speculations,  and  *^  beautiful  idealisms  of  moral 
excellence,"  in  poetical  forms.    He  was  too  fond  of  looking 

*  Prince  Athanase. 
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beyond  the  obvious  and  tangible  to  form  a  merely  descrip- 
tive poet,  and  too  metaphysical  in  his  taste  to  be  a  purely 
sentimental  one.  He  has  neither  the  intense  egotism  of 
Byron,  nor  the  simple  fervor  of  Burns.  In  general,  the 
scope  of  his  poems  is  abstract,  abounoing  in  wonderful 
displays  of  fancy  and  allegorical  invention.  Of  these 
qualities,  the  Revolt  of  Islam  is^  striking  example.  This 
lack  of  personalty  and  directness,  prevents  the  poetry  of 
Shelley  from  impressing  the  memory  like  that  of  Mrs. 
Hemans  or  Moore.  His  images  pass  before  the  mind  like 
,  frost-work  at  moonlight,  strangely  beautiful,  glittering  and 
rare,  but  of  transient  duration,  and  dream- like  interest. 
Hence,  the  great  body  of  bis  poetry  can  never  be  popu- 
lar. Of  this  he  seemed  perfectly  aware.  <*  Prometheus 
Unbound,"  according  to  his  own  statement,  was  composed 
with  a  view  to  a  very  limited  audience ;  and  the  "  Cenci," 
which  was  written  according  to  more  popular  canons  of 
taste,  cost  him  great  labor.  The  other  dramas  of  Shelley 
are  cast  in  classical  moulds,  not  only  as  to  form  but  ia 
tone  and  spirit  \  and  scattered  through  them  are  sdme  of 
the  most  splendid  gems  of  expression  and  metaphor  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  English  poetry.  Although 
these  classical  dramas  seem  to  have  been  most  congenial 
to  the  poet's  taste,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  his  supe- 
rior capacity  in  more  popular  schools  of  his  art.  For 
touching  beauty,  his  <^  Lines  written  in  Dejection  near 
Naples,"  is  not  surpassed  by  any  similar  lyric  ;  and  his 
«  Sky-Lark"  is  perfectly  buoyant  with  the  very  music  it 
commemorates.  "Julian  and  Maddalo"  was  written  ac- 
cord! ilg  to  Leigh  Hunt's  theory  of  poetical  dictioui  and  is 
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«  gracefal  specimen  of  that  style.     But  <<The  CencP'  is 
the  greatest  evidence  we  have  of  the  poet's  power  over  his 
own  genius.     Horrible  and  difficult  of  refined  treatment 
as  is  the  subject,  with  what  power  and  tact  is  it  developed ! 
When  I  beheld  the  pensive  loveliness  of  Beatrice's  por- 
trait  at  the  Barbarini  palace*  it  seemed  as  if  the  painter 
had  exhausted'  the  ideal  of  her  story.     Shelley's  tragedy 
should  be  read  with  that  exquisite  painting  before  the 
imagination.     The  poet  has  surrounded  it  with  an  inter- 
est surpassing  the  limner's  art.     For  impressive  effect 
upon  the  reader's  mind,  exciting  the  emotions  of  <*  terror 
and   pity"  which    tragedy   aims   to   produce,    how  few 
modern  dramas  can  compare  with  <<  The  Cenci !"    Per- 
haps <<Adonais"    is  the  most  characteristic  of  Shelley's 
ppeihs.     It  was  written  under  the  excitement  of  sympathy ; 
and  while  the  style  and  images  are  peculiar  to  the  poet,  an 
uncommon  degree  of  natural  sentiment  vivifies  this  elegy* 
In  dwelling  upon  its  pathe^  numbers,  we  seem  to  trace 
in  the  fate  of  Keats,  thus  poetically  described,  Shelley's 
own  destiny  depicted  by  the  instinct  of  his  genius. 

**  O,  weep  for  Adoneis^! — ^The  quick  Dreamt, 

The  pfwsion* winged  Ministers  of  tliought. 

Who  were  fais  flocks,  whom  near  the  livmg  streams 

Of  his  yoang  spirit  he  fed,  and  whom  he  taught  ** 

The  love  wliich  was  its  music,  wander  not, — 

Wander  no  more. 

***** 

*  O  gentle  child,  beautiful  as  thou  wert, 
Why  didst  thou  leave  the  trodden  paths  of  men 
Too  soon,  and  with  weak  hands  though  mighty  heart. 
Dare  the  i)npa»tured  dragon  in  his  den, 
DeiiBiiceless  as  thou  wert,  oh  \  where  was  then 
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Wiidom  the  nirrorM  shield,  or  iconi  the  ipear  7 
Or  ha^at  thou  waited  the  full  cycle,  when 
Thy  tpirit  should  have  fillM  its  crescent  sphere. 

The  monsters  of  hfe*s  waste  had  fled  from  thee  like  deer. 

*  •  •  *  • 

Nor  let  us  weep  that  our  delight  is  fled 
Far  from  these  carrion-kites  that  scream  below ; 
He  wakes  or  sleeps  with  the  enduring  dead ; 
Tkou  oanst  not  soar  where  he  is  sitting  now. 
Dust  to  the  d«st !  but  the  pure  spirit  shall  flow 
Back  to  the  burning  fountain  whence  it  came, 

A  portion  of  the  Eternal. 

«  *  *  •  • 

He  has  outsoar*d  the  shadow  of  our  night ; 
Envy  and  calumny,  and  hate  and  pain. 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight, 
Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again; 
From  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow  stain 
He  is  secure,  and  now  can  never  mourn 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  gray  in  vain ; 
Nor,  when  the  spirii^s  self  has  ceased  to  bum. 

With  sparkless  ashes  load  an  unlamented  om. 

***** 

The  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown, 
Rose  from  their  thrones  built  beyond  mortal  thought 
Far  in  the  Unapparent. 

*  Thou  art  become  as  one  of  us,*  they  cry. 

***** 

And  he  is  gather'd  to  the  kings  of  thought 
Who  waged  contention  with  their  time*s  decay, 

And  of  the  past  are  all  that  cannot  pass^away. 

*  *        ,       *  *  « 

Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-color*d  glass. 
Stems  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity, 

Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments. 

*  *  *  * 

My  spirit*s  bark  is  driven 
Far  from  the  shore,  far  firom  the  trembling  throng 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given." 
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The  elements  of  Shelley's  genius  were  rarely  mingled. 
The  grand  in  nature  delighted  his  muse.  Volcanoes  and 
glaciers,  Alpine  summits  and  rocky  caverns  filled  his  fan- 
cy. It  was  his  joy  to  pass  the  spring.days  amid  the  ruined 
baths  of  Caraoalla,  and  to  seek  the  corridors  of  the  Coli- 
seum at  moonlight.  He  loved  to  watch  the  growth  of 
thunder.sfaowers,  and  to  chronicle  his  dreams.  Ger- 
man literature,  to  which  he  was  early  attracted,  prob- 
ably originated  much  of  his  taste  for  the  wild  and  wonder- 
ful. Plato  and  the  Greek  poets,  sculpture  and  solitude, 
fed  his  spirit.  Such  ideas  as  that  of  will  unconquered  by 
tyranny,  the  brave  endurance  of  suffering,  legends  like 
the  *<  Wandering  Jew'* — ^the  poetry  of  evil  as  depicted  in 
the  Book  of  Job— «  Paradise  Lost,"  the  story  of  *<  Pro- 
metheus," and  the  traditions  of  *<  The  Cenci,"  interested 
him  profoundly.  He  revelled  in  <<  the  tempestuous  loveli- 
ness of  terror."  The  sea  wa»  Shelley's  idol.  Some  of 
his  happiest  hours  were  passed  in  a  boat.  The  easy  mo- 
tion, 

"  Actire  without  toU  or  stress,        .      ' 
Passive  without  listlidess," 

probably  soothed  his  excitable  temperament ;  while  the 
expanse  of  wave  and  sky,  the  countless  phenomena  of 
.cloud  and  billow,  and  the  awful  grandeur  of  storms  en- 
tranced his  soul.  Hence  his  favorite  illustrations  are  drawn 
from  the  sea,  and  many  of  them  are  as  perfect  pearls  of 
poesy  as  ever  the  adventurous  diver  rescued  from  the  deep 
of  imagination.  Nor  were  they  obtained  without  severe 
struggle  and  earnest  application.     Shelley's  life  was  in- 
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tense,  and  although  only  in  his  thirtieth  year  when  his 
beloved  element  wrapped  him  in  the  embrace  of  death,  the 
anows  of  premature  age  already  flecked  his  auburn  locks ; 
and,  in  sensation  and  experience,  he  was  wont  to  say,  he 
had  far  outsped  the  calendar.  Shelley  was  a  true  disci- 
ple of  love.  He  maintained  with  rare  eloquence  the 
spontaneity  and  sanctity  of  tho  passion,  and  sought  to 
realize  the  ideal  of  his  affections  with  all  a  poet's  earnest* 
ness.     Alastor  typifies  the  vain  search. 

Time — the  great  healer  of  wounded  hearts — the  mighty 
vindicator  of  injured  worth — is  rapidly  dispersing  the 
mists  which  have  hitherto  shrouded  the  fame  of  Shelley. 
Sympathy  for  his  sufferings^  and  a  clearer  insight  into  his 
motives,  are  fast  redeeming  his  name  and  influence. 
Whatever  views  his  countrymen  may  entertain,  there 
is  a  kind  of  living  posterity  in  this  young  republic^ 
who  judge  of  genius  by  a  calm  study  of  its  fruits, 
wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  distant  murmur  of  local  preju- 
dice and  party  rage.  To  such,  the  thought  of  Shelley  is 
hallowed  by  the  aspirations  and  spirit  of  love  with  which 
his  verse  overflows ;  and  in  their  pilgrimage  to  the  old 
world,  they  turn  aside  from  the  more  august  ruins  of  Rome, 
to  muse  reverently  upon  the  poet,  where 

"  One  keen  pyramid  with  wedge  sublime. 
Pavilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  planned 
This  refuge  for  his  memory,  doth  stand 
Like  flame  transformed  to  marble ;  and  beneath, 
A  field  is  spread,  on  which  a  newer  band 
Have  pitched  in  Heaven^s  smile  their  camp  of  death. 
Welcoming  him  we  love  with  scarce  extinguish*d  breath.*'* 

*  Adonais. 


N. 
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^OTC'—Thia  arUcI«  huTing  been  cenmired  and  mitundentood,  tke 
following  letter  was  afterwards  published  in  the  magazine  in  which  it 
appeared.  * 

"  Your  letter  informing  me  of  the  manner  in  which 
some  pS  ^our  readers  have  seen  fit  to  regard  my  remarks 
on  Shelley,  is  at  hand.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how 
any  candid  or  discriminating  mind  can  view  the  article 
in  question  as  a  defence  of  Shelley's  opinions.  It  was 
intended  rather  to  place  the  man  himself  in  a  more  jusc 
point  of  view,  than  that  which  common  prejudice  assigns 
him.  I  only  contend  that  mere  opinions — especially  those 
of  early  youth,  do  not  constitute  the  only  or  the  best 
criterion  of  character.  I  have  spoken  in  defence  rather 
of  Shelley's  tendencies  and  real  purposes,  than  of  his 
theories,  and  endeavored  to  vindicate  what  was  truly  lovely 
and  noble  in  his  nature.  To  these  gifls  and  graces  the 
many  have  long  been  blinded.  We  have  heard  much  of 
Shelley's  atheistical  philosophy  and  little  of  his  benevolent 
heart,  much  of  his  boyish  infidelity  and  little  of  his  kind 
actsand  elevated  sentiments.  That  1  have  attempted  to 
call  attention  to  these  characteristics  of  the  poet,  f  can- 
not regret ;  and  to  me  such  a  course  seems  perfectly 
consistent  with  a  rejection  of  his  peculiar  views  of  society 
and  religion.  These  we  know  were  in  a  great  degree 
visionary  and  contrary  to  well  established  principles  of 
human  nature.  Still  they  were  ever  undergoing  modi- 
fications, and  his  heart  often  anticipated  the  noblest  teach- 
• 

^ngs  of  faith.  A  careful  study  of  the  life  and  writings 
of  Shelley,  will  narrow  the  apparent  chasm  between 
him  and  the  acknowledged  ornaments  of  our  race.  It 
witi  lead  us  to  trace  much  that  is  obnoxious  in  his  vieinrs 
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to  an  aggravated  experieDoe  of  ill,  and  to  discover  in 
the  inmost  sanctuary  of  his  soul  much  to  venerate 
and  love,  much  that,  will  sanctify  the  genius  which 
the  careless  and  bigoted  regard  as  having  been  wholly 
desecrated. 

One  of  your  correspondents  says  *<I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  minutely  acquainted  with  the  details  of  his  life,  having 
never  read  his  letters  recently  published."  And*  yet^ 
confessedly  ignorant  of  the  subject,  as  he  is,  he  yet  foes  on 
to  repeat  and  exaggerate  the  various  slanders  which  have 
been  heaped,  upon  the  name  of  one  who.  I  still  believe 
should  rank  among  the  most  noble  characters  of  modern 
times.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  while,  in  all  ques- 
tions of  science,  men  deein  the  most  careful  inquiry  requi- 
site to  form  just  concluidons,  in  those  infinitely  more 
subtle  and  holy  inquiries  which  relate  to  human  character, 
they  do  not  scruple  to  yield  to  the  most  reckless  prejudice. 
Far  otherwise  do  I  look  upon  such  subjects..  When  an 
individual  has  given  the  most  undoubted  proof  of  high 
and  generous  character,  I  reverence  human  nature  too 
much  to  credit  every  scandalous  rumor,  or  acquiesce  in 
the  suggestions  of  malevolent  criticism,  regarding  him. 
Had  your  correspondept  examined  conscientiously  the 
history  of  Shelley,. he  would  have  discovered  that  he  never 
abandoned  his  wife,  and) thus  drove  her  to  self-destruciion. 
They  were  wholly  unfit  companions.  Shelley  marriedher 
from  gratitude,  for  the  kind  care  she  took  .of  him  in  ill- 
ness. It  was  the  impulsive  act  of  a  generous  but  thought- 
less youth.  They  separated  by  mutual  consent,  and 
sometime  elapsed  before  she 'committed  suicide.     That 
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event  i^  said  to  have  overwhelmed  SheMey  with  grief,  not 
that  he  felt  himself  in  any  manner*  to  blame,  but  that  he 
had  not  sufficiently  copsidered  his  wife's  incapacity  for 
self-govern  me nt,  and  provided  by  suitable  care  for  so 
dreadful  an  exigency.  Afler  this  event,  Shelley  married 
Miss  Godwin,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
domestic  felicity  during  the  short  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  conduct  accorded  perfectly  with  the  views,  and,  in  a 
great  measure,  with  the  practice  of  Milton.  With  that 
pfying  injustice,  which  characterizes  the  English  press, 
in  relation  to  persons  holding  obnoxious  opinions,  the 
facts  were  misrepresented,  and  Shelley  described  as  one  of 
the  most  cruel  monsters.  So  much  for  his  views  of  Re- 
ligion and  Marriage.  **  A  Friend  to  Virtue"  is  shocked 
at  my  remark,  that  <'  opinions  are  not  in  themselves  le- 
gitimate subjects  of  moral  approbation  or  censure."  He 
should  have  quoted  the  whole  sentence.  The  reason 
adduced  is,  that  they  are  "  independent  of  the  wilL^ 
This  I  maintain  to  be  correct.  I  know  not  what  are  the 
grounds  upon  which  *•  A  Friend  of  Virtue"  estimates' his 
kind..  For  myself,  it  is  my  honest  endeavor  to  look 
through  the  web  of  opinion,  and  the  environment  of 
circumstances,  to  the  heart.  Intellectual  constitutions 
differ  essentially.  They  are  diversified  by  more  or  less 
imagination  and  reasoning  power,  and  are  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  early  impressions.  Accordingly,  it  is  very 
rarely  ^that  we  find  two  individuals  who  think  precisely 
alike  on  any  subject.  Even  in  the  same  person  opinions 
constantly  change.  Their  formation  originally  depends 
upon  the  peculiar  tiaits  of  mind^with  which  the  individual 

22* 
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is  endowed.     His  particular  moral  and  mental  experience 
aflerwardd  modifies  them,  so  thiit,  except  as  far  as  faithful 
inquiry  goes,  he  is  not  responsible  in  the  premises.     We 
must  then  look  to  the  heart,  the  native  disposition,  the 
feedings,  if  we  would  really  know  a  man.     Thus  regard* 
ed,  Shelley  has  feiw  equals.-    Speculatively  he  may  have 
been  an  Atheist ;  in  his  inmost  soul  he  was  a  Christian* 
This  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  I  believe  it  is  more  fre- 
quently the  case  than  we  are  aware.     An  inquiring,  argu- 
mentative mind,  may  oflen  fail  in  attaining. settled  con. 
victions ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  moral  nature  is  so 
true  and  active,  that  the  heart,  as  Wordsworth  says,  may 
'*do  God's  work, and  know  it  not'*     Thus  I  believe  it 
was  with  Shelley.     Veneration  was  his  predominant  sen- 
timent.    His  biographer    and    intimate    friend,   Leigh 
Hunt,  says  of  him,  «  He  was  pious  towards  nature — to- 
wards his  friends — towards  the  whole  human  race — to- 
wards  the  meanest  insect  of  the  forest.     He  did  himself 
an  injustice  with  the  public,  in  using  the  popular  name 
of  the  Supreme  Being  inconsiderately.     He  identified  ii 
solely  with  the  most  tyrannical  notions  of  God,  made  af- 
ter the  worst  human  fashion  ;  and  did  not  sufficiently  re- 
flect that  it  was  oflen  used  by  a  juster  devotion  to  express 
«  sense  of  the  Great  Mover  of  the  Universe.     An  impa- 
tience in  contradicting  worldly  and  pernicious  notions  of 
a  supernatural. power,  led  his  own  aspirations  to  he  un- 
construed.     As  has  been  justly  remarked  by  a  writer 
eminent  for  his  piety — ^*the  greatest  want  of  religious  feel, 
ing  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  greatest  infidels,  but 
among  those  who  only  think  of  religion  as  a  matter  ot^ 
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course.'  The  more  important  the  proposition,  the  more 
he  thought  himself  bound  to  investigate  it ;  the  greater  the 
demand  upon  his  assent,  the  less  upon  their  own  princi- 
ples of  reasoning  he  thought  bimself  bound  to  graut  it.'' 
Logical  training  was  the  last  to  which  such  a  nature  as 
Shelley's  should  have  been  subjected.  Under  thi»  disci- 
pline at  Oxford,  he  viewed  all  subjects  through  the  me- 
dium of  mere  reason.  Exceedingly  fond  of  argument, 
in  a  spirit  of  adventurous  boldness  he  turned  the  weap. 
pons  furnished  him  by  his  teachers,  against  the  venerable 
form  of  Christianity,  and  wrote  Queen  Mab.  Be  it  re* 
membered,  however,  he  never  publibhed  it.  The  MSS 
was  thus  disposed  of  without-  his  knowledge,  and  against 
his  will.  Yet  at  this  very  time  his  fellow-student  tells  us 
that  Shelley  studied  fifleen  hours  a-day — lived  chiefly 
upon  bread,  in  order  to  save  enough  from  his  limited  in. 
come  to  assist  poor  scholars — stopped  in  his  long  walks 
to  give  an  orange  to  a  gipsey-boy,  or  purchase  milk  for 
a  dtotitute  child — tajked  constantly  of  plans  for  the  ame* 
lioration  of  society — was  roused  to  the  warmest  indigna- 
tion  by  every  casual  instance  of  oppression — ^yielded  up 
his  whole  soul  to  the  admiration  of  moral  excellence — 
and  worshipped  truth  in  every  form  with  a  singleness  of 
heart,  and  an  ardor  of  feeling,  as  rare  as  it  was  inspiring. 
He  was,  according  to  the  same  and  kindred  testimony, 
wholly  unaffected  in  manner,  full  of  genuine  modesty, 
and  possessed  by  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge.  Al- 
though a  devoted  student,  bis  heart  was  uncbilled  by 
mental  application.  He  at  that  time  delighted  in  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  the  preexistence  of  the  soul,  and  loved 


to  baiieve  4hat  all  knowledge  now  acquired  is  but  reminis- 
cence. Gentle  and  affectionate  to  all^  benevolent  to  a 
fault,  and  deeply  loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  have  an  early  experience  of  ill,  to  be  thrown 
rudely  upon  the  world — to  be  misunderstood  and  slander- 
ed, and  especially  to  indulge  the  wild  speculations  of  an 
ardent  mind  without  the  slightest  worldly  prudenet* 
Shelley,  phrenologicajly  speaking,  had  no  organ  of  cau- 
tiousness. Hence  his  virtues  and  graces  availed  him  not 
in  the  world,  much  as  they  endeared  him  to  those  who 
enjoyed  his  iutimacy.  lu  these  remarks  I  would  not  be 
misuuderstood.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  Shelley's  opinions. 
I  regret  that  he  thought  as  he  did  upon  many  subjects  for 
his  own  sake  as  well  as  for  that  of  society.  The  great 
mass  of  his  poetry  is  not  congenial  to  my  taste«  And 
yet  these  considerations  do  not  blind  me  to  the  rare  quali- 
ty of  his  genius — to  the  native  independence  of  his  mind 
— ^to  the  noble  aspirations  after  the  beautiful  and  the  true, 
which  glowed  in  his  soul.  I  honor  Shelley  as  that  rare 
character — a  sincere  man.  I  venerate  his  generous  senti- 
ments. I  recognise  in  him  qualities  which  I  seldom  find 
among  the  passive  recipients  of  opinion — ^the  tame  fol- 
lowers of  routine.  I  know  how  much  easier  it  is  to  con- 
form prudently  to  social  institutions  ;  but,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  they  are  full  of  error,  and  do  great  in- 
justice to  humanity.  I  respect  the  man  who  in  sincerity 
of  purpose  discusses  their  claims,  even  if  I  cannot  coin- 
cide in  his  views.  Nor  is  this  all.  I  cannot  lose  sight 
of  the  fact,  that  Shelley's  nature  is  but  partially  revealed 
to  us.    We  have  as  it  were  a  few  stray  gleams  of  his 
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wayward  orb*  Had  it  fully  risen  above  the  horizon  in*^ 
stead  of  being  prematurely  quenched  in  the  sea,  perchance 
its  beams  would  have  clearly  reflected  at  last,  the  holy  efful- 
gence of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  Let  us  pity,  if  we  will,  the 
errors  of  Shelley's  judgment;  but  let  not  prejudice  blind 
us  to  his  merits.  **  His  life,"  says  his  wife,  <^  was  spent 
in  arduous  study,  and  in  acts  of  kindness  -^nd  affection. 
To  see  him  was  to  love  him."  Surely  there  is  a  redeem- 
ing worth  in  the  memory  of  one  whose  bosom  was  ever 
ready  to  support  the  weary  brow  of  a  brother — whose 
purposes  were  high  and  true — whose  heart  was  enamored 
of  beauty,  and  devoted  to  his  race : 


-if  this  fail. 


The  pniared  finnament  is  rottenness, 
And. earth's  base  built  on.atQbbIe.j 
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There  are  certain  seutiments  whic&  <*  giye  the  world 
ttssurance  of  a  man.^^  They  are  inborn,  not  acquired. 
Before  them  fade  away  the  trophies  of  scholarship  and  the 
badges  of  authority.  They  are  the  noost  endearing  of  hu- 
man attractions.  No  process  of  culture,  no  mere  grace  of 
manner,  no  intellectual  endowment,  can  atone  for  their 
absence,  or  successfully  imitate  their  charms.  These 
sentiments  redeem  our  nature  ;  their  indulgence  consti- 
tutes the  better  moments  of  life.  Without  them  we  grow 
mechanical  in  action, formal  in  manner,  pedantic  in  mind. 
With  them  in  freshness  and  vigor,  we  are  true,  spontane- 
ous, morally  alive.  We  reciprocate  affection,  we  luxuri- 
ate in  the  embrace  of  nature,  we  breathe  an  atmosphere  of 
love,  and  glow  in  the  light  of  beauty.  Frankness,  man!/ 
i-ndependence,  deep  sensibility  and  pure  enthusiasm  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  true  man.  Against  these  fash- 
ion, trade  and  the  whole  train  of  petty  interests  wage  an 
unceasing  war.  In  few  hearts  do  they  survive ;  but 
wherever  recognized  they  carry  every  linperverted  soul 
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tmck  to  childhood  and  up  to  God.      They  vindiiSate 
human  nature  with  irresistible  Eloquence,  and  like  the 
air   of  mountains   and    the  verdure   of  valleys,   allure 
as    from  the  thoroughfare  of  routine    and  the   thorny 
path   of  destiny.      When  combined  with  genius,  they 
utter  an  appeal  to  the  world,  attd  their  possessor  be- 
comes a  priest  of  humanity,  whose  oracles  send  forth  an 
echo  even  from  the  chambers  of  death.     Such  is  Robert 
Burns.     How  refreshing,  to  turn  from  the  would-be-pro.  ■ 
phets  of  the  day,  and  contemplate  the  jnspiredl)loughmap  ! 
No  mystic  emblems  deform  his  message.     We  have  nd 
bieroglyphies  to  decipher.     We  need  no  philosophic  critic 
at  our  elbow.     It  is  a  brother  who  speaks  to  us  ; — no  sin- 
gular specimen  of  spiritual  pride,  but  a  creature  of  flesh 
and  blood.     We  can  h«ar  the  beatings  of  his  brave  heart, 
Bot  always  like  a  '(muffled  drum,"  but  often  with  the  joy 
of  solemn  victory.     We  feel  the  grasp  of  his  toll  harden- 
ed hand.     We  see  the  pride  on  his  brow,  the  tear  in  his 
eye,  the  smile  on  his   lip.     We  behold  not  an  ef^gy  of 
buried  learning,  a  tame  image  from  the  mould  of  fashion, 
but  a  free,  cordial,  earnest  man  ; — one  with  whom  we  can 
roam  the  hills,  partake  the  cup,  praise  the  mdiden,  or 
worship  the  stars.     He  is  a  human  creature,  only  over- 
flowing with  the  characteristics  of  humanity.     To  him 
belong  in  large  measure  the  passions  and  the  powers  of 
his  race*     He  professes  no  exemption  from  the  common 
lot.     He  pretends  not  to  live  on  rarer  elements.     He  ex- 
pects not  to  be  ethereal  before  death.     He  conceals  not 
his  share  of  frailty,  nor  turns  aside  from  penance.     He 
takes  <  with  equal  thanks'  a  sermon  or  a  song.     No  one 
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Bunifl.  He  tells  us  of  the  exalted  sensations  be  expe- 
rienced on  an  autumn  morning,  when  listening  to  the 
ciy  of  a  troop  of  grey  plover  or  the  solitary  whistle  of  the 
curlews  The  elements  raged  around  him  as  he  com- 
posed Bannockburn,  and  he  loved  to  write  at  night,  or 
during  a  cloudy  day,  being  most  successful  in  '*  a  j^a- 
roin'  shot  at  thymuses."  / 

There  was  a  thorough  and  pervading  honestyyabout 
Burns, — that  freedom  from  disguise  and  simple  truth  of 
character^  to  the  preservation  of  which  rustic  life  is  emi- 
nently favorable.  ^  He  was  open  and  frank  in  social  in- 
tercourse, andmis  poems  are  but  the  sincere  records  and 
outpourings  of  his  native  feelingsi 

Jast  now  I've  ta*en  the  fit  o*  rhyme, 
My  barmie  t  oddle's  working  prime 
My  fancy  yerkit  up  sublime 

Wi'  hasty  summon : 
Hae  ye  a  leisure  moment's  time 

To  hear  what's  comin  T 

Hence  he  almost  invariably  wrote  from  strong  emotion. 
"My  passions,*^  he  says,  "raged  like  so  many  devils 
until  they  found  vent  in  rhyme."  This  entire  truthful 
ness  is  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  his  verse.  For  the 
most  part  song,  satire  and  lyric  come  warm  from  his 
heart.  Insincerity  and  pretension  completely  disgusted 
him.  Scarcely  does  he  betray  the  slightest  impatience  of 
his  fellows,  except  in  exposing  and  ridiculing  these  traits. 
Holy  Willie's  prayer  and  a  few  similar  effusions  were 
penned  as  protests  against  bigotry  and  presumption* 
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Barns  was  too  devotional  to  hewc  cahnlj  the  abuses  of  r^ 
ligion* 

God  knows,  Fm  not  the  thing  I  should  be, 
Nor  am  I  even  Hie  thing  I  could  be, 
Bat  twenty  tees,  I  rather  wonld  be, 

An*  atheist  dean 
Than  under  Gospel  colors  hid  be, 

Just  for  a  screen. 

But  satire  was  not  his  element.  Rather  did  he  lore  to 
give  expression  to  benevolent  feeling  and  generous  affec- 
tion.! The  native  li6erality  of  his  nature  cas(  ft  mantle  of 
charity  over  the  errors  of  his  kind^  in  language  which,  for 
touching  simplicity,  has  never  been  equalled. 

Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man, 

Still  gentler  sister  woman  ; 
Tho*  they  may  gang  a  kennin  wrang ; 

To  step  aside  is  human : 
One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark, 

The  moving  v^y  they  do  it : 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark. 

How  far  perhaps  they  rue  it. 

Wha  made  the  heart,  *tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us, 
He  knows  each  chord — ^its  various  tone. 

Each  spring,  its  various  bias : 
Then  at  the  balance  Iet*s  bo  mute. 

We  never  can  adjust  it^; 
Whafs  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  what*s  resisted. 

Burns  had  a  truly  noble  soul.  He  cherished  an  honest 
pride.  Obligation  oppressed  him,  and  with  all  his  rusti- 
city he  firmly  maintained  his  dignity  in  the  polished  cir- 
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cles  of  Edinburgh.  Like  all  manly  hearts,  while  he 
keenly  felt  the  sting  of  poverty,  his  whole  nature  recoil- 
ed from  dependence*.  He  desired  money,  not  for  the  dis- 
tinction and  pleasure  it  brings,  but  chiefly  that  he  might 
be  firee  fffom  the^  world*  He  recoided  the  creed  of  the 
true  man ; — 

To  catch  dame  Fortane's  golden  imlle, 

Assiduom  wait  upon  her ; 
And  gather  gear  by  ev'ry  wile       y 
»     That's  juftified  by  honor ; 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge,. 

Not  for  a  train -attendant ; 
Bvt  for  the  glorious  primlege 

Of  being  independent. 

His  susceptibility  to  Nature  was  quick  and  impassioned. 
He  hung  with  rapture  over  the  hare-bell,  fox-glove,  budd-^ 
ing  birch  and  hoary  hawthorn.  Though  chiefly  alive  to 
its  sterner  aspect?,  every  phase  of  the  universe  was  inex^ 
pressibly  dear  to  Mmv 

O  Nature  !  a'  thy  sfiowi  an*  forma 
To  feeling,  pensive  hearts  hae  charma  ! 
Whether  the  simmer  kindjy  warms, 

Wi'  life  an*  light, 
Or  winter  howls,  in  gusty  storms, 

The  lang,  dark  night ! 

How  delightful  to  see  the  victim  of  poverty  and  care  thus 
yield  up  his  spirit  in  bl^st  oblivion  of  hislbt  He  walked 
beside  the  river,  climbed  the  hill  and  wandered  over  the 
moor,  with  a  more  exultant  step  and  more  bounding  heart 
than  ever  conqueror  knew.  In  his  hours  of  sweet  reverie, 
all  consciousness  was  lost  of  outward  poverty,  in  the  rich- 
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Bess  of  a  gifled  spirit.  Then  he  looked  upon  creation  as 
his  heritage.  He  felt  drawn  to  her  by  the  glowing  bond 
of  a  kindred  spirit.  Every  wild.flower  from  which  he 
brushed  the  dew,  every  mountain-top  to  whic(i  his  eyes 
were  lifled,  every  star  that  smiled  upon  his  pilth,  was  a 
token  and  a  pledge  of  immortality.  He  partook  of  their 
freedom  and  cheir  beauty ;  and  Jield  fond  communion 
with  their  silent  loveliness.  -  The  banks  of  the  Doon  be- 
came like  the  bowers  of  Paradise,  and  Mossgiel  was  as  a 
glorious  kingdom. 

Gie  me  ae  spiirk  o*  Nature's  fire, 
That's  a'  the  leamii^  I  desire ;  ^ 

Then  tho*  I  drudge  thro'  dub  an'  mire 

At  plough  or  cart, 
My  muse,  tho'  hamely  in  attire. 

May  touch  the  heart. 

That  complete  self-abandonment,  characteristic  of  poets, 
belonged  strikingly  to  Burns.  He  thr«w  himself,  all  sen- 
sitive and  ardent  as  he  was,  into  the  arms  of  Nature. 
He  surrendered  his  heart  unreservedly  to  the  glow  of  so- 
cial pleasure,  and  sought  with  equal  heartiness  the  peace 
of  domestic  retirement. 

Bat  why  o'  deatli  begin  a  tale  7 

Just  now  we're  Uving  sound  and  hale, 

Then  top  and  maintop  crowd  the  sail. 

Heave  care  o'er  side  ! 
And  large,  before  enjoyment's  gale. 

Let's  tak  the  tide. 

This  life  has  joys  for  you  and  I, 
And  joys  that  riches  ne'er  could  buy, 

23* 
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Aadjoys  the  very  best'    .  •» 

There's  a*  the  pleasures  o'  the  heart, ' 

The  lover  and  the  frien ; 
Ye  hae  your  Meg,  your  dearest  part, 
.  i^    And  I  my  darling  Jean ! 

He  sinned,  and!  repented^  wi^  the*  same  singlenesa  of 
purpose,  and  completeness  of  devotion.  This  is  illustra- 
ted in  many  of  his  poems.  In  his  love  and  grief,  in  his 
joy  and  despair,  we  find  no  medium  ; — 

By  passion  driven ; 
And  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 
Whs  light  from  heaven.. 

Perhaps  the  freest  and  deepest  element  of  the  poetry  of 
Burns,  is^love.  jWith  the  first  awakening  of  this  passion 
in  his  youthful'  breast,  came  also  the  spirit  of  poetry. 
« My heart,*^' says  one  of  his  letters,  "was  complete  tin- 
der, and  eternally  .lighted  up  by  some  goddess  or  other." 
He  was  one  of  those  susceptible  men  to  whom  love  is  no 
fiction  or  fancy  ;  to  whom  it  is  not  only  a  *'  strong  ne- 
cessity^" but  an  overpowering  influence.  To  female  at- 
tractions he  was  a  complete  slave.  An  eye,  a  tone,  a 
grasp  of  the  hand,  exercised  over  him  the  sway  of  desti- 
ny. His  earliest  and  most  blissful  adventures  were  fol- 
lowing  in  the^  harvest  with  a  bonnie  lassie,  or  picking 
nettles  out  of  a  fair  one's  hand.  He  had  no  armor  of 
philosophy  wherewith  to  resist  the  spell  of  beauty.  Ge^- 
nius  betrayed  rather  than  absolved  him ;  and  his  soul  found 
its  chief  delight  and  richest  inspiration  in  the  luxury  of 
loving.  . 
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O  happy  love !  where  love  tike  this  is  found . . 

O  heart-felt  raptures  f  bliss  beyond  compare  I 
Tve  paced  much  this  weary  mortal  rounds 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare — 
**  If  heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare, 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 

In  others*  arms  breathe  out  the  tendar  tale. 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn,  that  scents  the  evening  gale. 


»r 


And  yet  the  love  of  Burns  was  poetical  chiefly  in  its,  ex- 
pression. He  Wed  like  a  man.  His  was  no  mere  sen- 
timental passion,  but  a  hearty  attachment.  He  sighed 
not  over  the  pride  of  a  Laura,, nor  was  satisfied  with  a 
smile  of  distant  encouragement.  Grenuine  passion  was 
only  vivified  and  enlarged  in  his  heart  by  a  poetical  mind. 
He  arrayed  his  rustic  charmer  with  few  ideal  attractions. 
His  vows  were  paid  to 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or- good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food ; 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wll0% 
Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears  and  smiles. 

Her  positive  and  tangible  graces  were  enough  for  him. 
He  sought  not  to  exitit  them,  but  only  to  exhibit  the  fer- 
vor of  bis  attachment.  Even  in  his  love  was  there  this 
singular  honesty.  Exaggerated  flattery  does  not  mark 
his  amatory  poems^  but  a  warm  expression  of  his  passion- 
ate regard,  a  sweet  song  over  the  joys  of  affection.  Per- 
haps no  poet  has  better  depicted  true  love,  in  its  most 
common  manifestation.  Of  the  various  objects  of  his  re- 
gard, the  only  one  who  seems  to  have  inspired  any  pure- 
ly poetical  sentiment  was  Highland  Mary.     Their  solemn 
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parting  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  aud  her  earl/  death,  are 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  Burns.  Her  memory  seemed 
consecr;ated  to  his  imagination,  and  he  has  made '  it  im- 
mortal  by  his  beautiful  lines  to  Mary  in  Heaven.  Nor 
was  the  Scottish  bard  unaware  how  deep  an  inspiration 
he  derived  from  the  gentler  sex.  He  tells  us  that  when  he 
desired  to  feel  the  pure  spirit  of  poetry  and  obey  success- 
fully its  impulse,  he  put  himself  on  a  regimen  of  admir- 
ing a  fine  woman. 

Health  to  the  sex,  ilk  gnid  chiel  says, 
Wr  merry  dance  in  winter  days, 

An'  we  to  share  in  common ; 
The  gust  o'  joy,  tk»  bahn  of  woe. 
The  soul  o*  life,  the  heaven  below, 

Is  rapture-giving  woman. 

And  of  all  the  agencies  of  life  there  is  none  superior  to 
this.  Written  eloquence,  the  voice  of  the  bard,  the  music 
of  creation,  will  often  fail  to  aviraken  the  heart.  We  can- 
not always  yield  ourselves  to  the  hidden  spell.  But  in  the 
sofl  light  o(  her  eye  geoius  basks,  till  it  is  warmed  into  a 
new  and  sweeter  life.  The  poet  is  indeed  kindled  by 
communion  with  the  most  lovely  creation  of  God.  He 
is  subdued  by  the  sweetest  of  human  influences.  His 
wings  are  plumed  beside  the  fountain  of  love,  and  he  soars 
thence  to  heaven. 

The  poetical  temperament  is  now  better  and  more  gen- 
erally understood  than  formerly.  Physiologists  and  moral 
philosophers  have  labored,  not  without  success,  to  diffuse 
correct  ideas  of  its  laws  and  liabilities.  Education  now 
averts,  in  frequent  instances,  the  fatal  errors  to  which  be- 
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iDgs  thus  organized  are  pecaliarly  exposed.  No  one  has 
more  truly  described  some  features  of  the  poet^s  fate 
than  the  author  of  Tarn  O'Shanter  and  the  Cotter's  Sat- 
urday Night: — 

Cteatore,  though  oft  the  prey  of  care  and  sorrow. 
When  bleat  to-day,  unmindful  of  to-morrow; 
A  being  formed  t'  amuse  his  graver  friends. 
Admired  and  praised — and  there  the  homage  ends ; 
A  mortal  quite  unfit  for  fortune*8  strife. 
Yet  oft  the  sport  of  all  the  ills  of  life  ; 
Prone  to  enjoy  each  pleasure  riches  give,. 
Yet  haply  wanting  wherewithal  to  live  ; 
Longing  to  wipe  each  tear,  to  heal  each  gro  an, 
^  Yet  frequent  all  unheeded  in  his  own. 

The  lave  of  excftement,  the  physical  and  moral  sensibili- 
ty,  the  extremes  of  mood,  which  belong  to  this  class  of 
men,  require  a  certain  discipline  on  the  one  hand  and  in- 
dulgence on  the  other,  which  is  now  more  readily  accord- 
ed. Especially  do  we  look  widi  n  more  just  eye  upon  the 
frailties  of  poets.  It  is  not  necessary  to  defend  them. 
They  are  only  the  more  lamentable  from  being'connected 
with  high  powers.  But  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  trace  their 
origin  to  unfavorable  circumstances  of  life  and  peculiarities 
of  organization.  Burns  labored  under  the  disadvantage 
of  a  narrow  and  oppressive  destiny,  opposed  to  a  sensi- 
tive and  exalted  souL  From  the  depths  of  obscure  pov- 
erty he  awoke  ta  fame.  Strong  and  adroit  as  he  was  at 
the  several  vocations  of  husbandry,  he  possessed  no  tact 
as  a  manager  or  financier.  With  the  keenest  relish  for 
enjoyment,  his  means  were  small,  and  the  claims  of  his 
family  unceasing^    Susceptible  to  the  most  refined  influr 
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ences  of  nature,  quick  of  apprehension,  and  endowed  with 
a  rich  fancy,  his  animal  nature  was  not  less  strongly  de- 
veloped. His  flaming  heart  lighted  not  only  the  muse's 
torch,  but  the  tempest  of  passion.  He  often  sought  to 
drown  care  in  excess.  He  did  not  faithfully  struggle 
with  the  allurements  which  in  reality  he  despised.  How 
deeply  he  felt  the  transitory  nature  of  human  enjoyment, 
he  has  told  us  in  a  series  of  beautiful  similes : — 

Bat  pleuarei  are  like  poppiei  spread, 
You  leixe  the  flbw*r,  iti  bloom  if  thed ; 
Or  like  the  mo  w  falli  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white — then  melts  for  ever ; 
Or  like  the  borealis  race, 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place  ; 
Or  like  the  rainbow*8  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm. 

Tossed  on  the  wares  of  an  incongruous  experience,  ele« 
vated  by  his  gifts,  depressed  by  his  condition,  the  heir  of 
fame,  but  the  child  of  sorrow — gloomy  in  view  of  his  ac- 
tual prospects,  elated  by  his  poetic  visions, — the  life  of 
Burns  was  no  ordinary  scene  of  trial  and  temptation. 
While  we  pity,  let  us  reverence  him.  Let  us  glory  in 
such  fervent  song  as  he  dedicated  to  love,  friendship,  pat* 
riotism  and  nature.  True  bursts  of  feeling  came  from 
the  honest  bosom  of  the  ploughman.  Sad  as  was  his  ca- 
reer at  Dumfries,  anomalous  as  it  seems  to  picture  him 
as  an  exciseman,  how  delightful  his  image  as  a  noble 
peasant  and  ardent  bard  I  What  a  contradiction  between 
bis  human  existence  and  his  inspired  soul  I  Literature 
enshrines  few  more  endeared  memorials  than  the  poems 
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of  Burns.  His  lyre  is  wreathed  with  wild-flowers.  Its 
tones  are  simple  and  glowing.  Their  music  is  like  the 
cordial  breeze  of  his  native  hills.  It  still  cheers  the  ban- 
quet, and  gives  expression  to  the  lover's  thought  Its 
pensive  melody  has  a  twilight  sweetness ;  its  tender  ar- 
dor is  melting  as  the  sunbeams.  Around  the  cottage  and 
the  moor,  the  scene  of  humble  affection,  the  rite  of  lowly 
piety,  it  has  thrown  a  hallowed  influence,  which  embalms 
the  memory  of  Burns,  and  breathes  perpetual  masses  for 
his  so.uL 
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In  an  intellectual  history  of  our  age,  the  bard  of  Rydal 
Mount  must  occupy  a  prominent  place.  His  name  is  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  poetical  criticisms  of  the 
period,  that,  even  if  his  productions  are  hereafter 
neglected,  he  cannot  wholly  c^scape  consideration.  The 
meie  facts  of  his  life  will  preserve  his  memory.  It  will 
not  be  forgotten  thatone  among  the  men  of  acknowledged 
genius  in  England,  during  a-period  of  great  political  ex- 
citement, and  when  society  accorded  to  literary  success 
the  highest  honors,  should  voluntarily  remain  secluded 
amid  the  mountains,  the  uncompromising  advocate  of 
a  theory,  from  time  to  time  sending  forth  his  effusions, 
as  uncolored  by  the  poetic  taste  of  the  time,  as  statues 
from  an  isolated  quarry.  It  has  been  the  fortune  of 
Wordsworth,  like  many  original  characters,  to  be  almost 
wholly  regarded  from  the  two  extremes  of  prejudice  and 
admiration.  The  eclectic  spirit,  which  is  so  appropriate 
to  the  criticism  of  Art,  has  seldom  swayed  his  commen- 
tators. It  has  scarcely  been  admitted,  that  his  works  may 
please  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  particular  traits,  and  in 
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Other  resjybcts  prove  wholly  uncoQgenial.     Whoever  re- 
cognizes his  beauties  is  h:jld.  responsible  for  his  system  ; 
and  those  who  have  stated  his  defects,  hav«  been  unfairly 
ranked  with  the  insensible   and  unreasonable  reviewers 
who  so  fiercely  assailed  him  «t  the  Dutset  of  his  career. 
There  is  a  medium  ground,  from  whieh  we  can  survey 
tUe  subject  to  more  advantage.     From  this  point  of  oh- ' 
servation,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  there  is  reason  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.     It  was  natural  and  just  that 
die  loyers  of  poetry,  reared  in  the  school  of  Shakspeare, 
should  be  repelled  at  the  outset  by  a  n«w  minstrel,  whose 
prelude-was  an  argument     It  was  like  being  detained  at 
the  door  of  a  cathedral  by  a  dull  cicerone,  who,  before 
granting  admittance,  must  needs  deliver  a  long  homily 
on  the  grandeur  of  the  interior,  and  explain  away  its  de-* 
ficiencies.     ^^  Let  us  enter,"  we  impatiently  exclaim  :  '^  if 
the  building  is  truly  grand,  its  sublimity  needs  no  expo- 
8it6r ;  if  it  is  otherwise,  no  reasoning  will  render  it  impres- 
sive."    The  idea  of  adopting  for  poetical  objects  'Mhe 
real  language  of  men,  when  in  a  state  of  vivid  sensation," 
was  indeed,  as  Coleridge  observes,  never  strictly  attempt- 
ed ;  but  there  was  something  so  deliberate,  and  even  cold, 
in  Wordsworth's  first  appeal,  that  we  cannot  wonder  it 
was  unattractive.     Byron  and  Burns  needed  no  introduc- 
tion.    The  earnestness  of  their  manner  secured  instant 
attention.     Their  principles  and  purposes  were  matters 
of  aAer-thought.     Whoever  is  even  superficially  acquaint- 
ed with  human  nature,  must  have  prophecied  a  doubtful 
reception  to  a  bard,  who  begins  by  calmly  stating  his 
reasons  for  considering  prose  and  verse  identical,  his 

24 
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wish  to  inculcate  certain  truths  which  he  deemed  neglect* 
ed,  and  the  several  considerations  which  induced  him  to 
adopt  rhyme  for  the  purpose.  Nor  is  this  feeling  wholly 
unworthy  of  respect,  even  admittingy^ith  Wordsworth, 
that  mere  popularity  is  no  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of 
poetry.  Minds  of  poetical  sensibility  are  accustomed  to 
regard  the  true  poet  as  so  far  iuspired  by'  his  experience, 
as  to  write  from.a  spontaneous  enthusiasm.  They  regard 
verse  as  his  natural  element — the  most  congenial  form  of 
expression.  They  Imagine  he  can  scarcely  account 
wholly  to  himself,  far  less  to  others,  for  hi^  diction  and 
imagery, — any  farther  than  they  are  the  result  of  emotion 
too  inteiyse  and  absording  to  admit  of  any  conscious  or 
reflective  process.  Even  if  <' poetry  takes  its  origin 
from  emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity,"  it  must  be  of 
that  earnest  and  tender  kind,  which  is  only  occasionally 
experienced.  Trust,  therefore,  was  not  readily  accorded 
a  writer  who  scarcely  seemed  enamored  of  his  Art,  and 
presented  a  theory  in  prose  to  win  the  judgment,  instead 
of  first  taking  captive  the  heart  by  the  music  of  bis  lyre* 
Nor  is  this  the  only  just  cauSfe  of  Wordsworth's  early 
want  of  appreciation.  He  has  not  only  written  too  much 
from  pure  reflection,  but  the  quantity  of  his  verse  is 
wholly  out  of  proportion  to  its  quality.  He  has  too  of\en 
written  for  the  mere  sake  of  writing.  The  mine  he  open- 
ed may  be  inexhaustible,  but  to  him  it  is  not  given  to 
bring  to  light  all  its  treasures.  His  characteristics  are 
not  universal.  His  power  is  not  unlimited.  On  the 
contrary,  his  points  of  peculiar  excellence,  though  rare, 
^are  comparatively  few.     He  has  endeavored  to  extend  his 
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range  'beyond  its  natural  bounds.  In  a  word,  he  haa 
written  too  much,  and  too  indiscriminately.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  habit  has  made  the  work  of  versifying  neces- 
sary,  and  he  has  too  often  resorted  to  it  meYely  as  an  oc- 
cupation. Poetry  is  too  sacred  to  be  thus  mechanically 
pursued,  '^rhe  true  bard  seizes  only  genial  periods,  and 
inciting  themes.  He  consecrates  only  his  b«ftter  mo- 
ments to  <<the  divinest  of  arts."  He  feels  that  there  is  a 
correspondence  between  certain  Subjects  and  his  indivi- 
dual  genius,  and  to  these  he  conscientiously  devotes  his 
powers.  Words  won  h  seems  to  have  acted  on  a  different 
principle.  It  is  obvious  to  a  discerning  reader  that  his 
BQUse  is  frequently  whipped  into  service.  He  is  too  often 
content  to  indite  a  series  of  common-place  thoughts,  and 
memorialize  topics  which  have  apparently  awak(*ned  in 
his  mind  only  a  formal  interest.  It  sometimes  seems  as 
if  he  had  taken  up  the  business  of  a  bard,  and  felt  bound 
to  fulfil  its  functions.  His  political  opinions,  his  histori- 
cal reading,  almost  every  event  of  personal  experience, 
most  be  chronicled,  in  the  form  of  a  sonnet  or  blank 
verse.  The  language  may  be  chaste,  the  sentiment  an- 
exceptionable,  the  moral  excellent,  and  yet  there  may  be 
no  poetry,  and  perhaps  the  idea  has  been  often  better 
expressed  in  prose.  Even  the  admirers  of  Wordsworth 
are  compelled,  therefore,  to  acknowledge,  that  with  all  his 
unrivalled  excellencies,  he  has  written  too  many 

**  Sach  lays  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow. 
Correctly  cold,  and  regularly  slow." 

I 

Occasional  felicities  of  style  do  not  atonef  for  such  frequent 
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desecration  of  the  muse.  We  could  forgife  them  in  a 
less-gifted  minstrel ;  but  with  one  of  Wordsworth's  genius 
it  is  more  dilBicult  to  compromise.  The  number  of  his 
indifferent  attempts  shade  the  splendor  of  his  real  merit. 
The  poems  protected  by  his  fame,  which  are  uninspired 
by  his  genius,  have  done  much  to  blind  a  large  class  of 
readers  to  his  intrinsic  worth.  Another  circumstance  has 
contributed  to  the  same  result  His  redeeming  graces  of. 
ten,  from  excess,  become  blemishes.  In  avoiding  the 
tinael  of  a  meretricious  style,  he  sometimes  d^enerates 
into  positive  homeliness.  In  r^ecting  profuse  ornament* 
he  oflen  presents  his  conceptions  in  so  bald  a  manner  as 
to  prove  utterly  unattractive.  His  simplicity  is  not  un* 
irequently  childish ,  his  calmness  stagnation,  his  pathos 
puerility.  And  these  impressions,  in  some  instances* 
have  been  allowed  to  outweigh  those  which  his  more 
genuine  qualities  inspire.  For  when  we  reverse  the  pic- 
ture, Wordsworth  presents  claims  to  grateful  admiratioB| 
second  to  no  poet  of  the  age  ;  and  no  susceptible  and  ob. 
serving  mind  can  study  his  writings  without  yielding  him 
at  least  this  cordial  acknowledgrbent.  It  is  iiot  easy  to 
estimate  the  happy  influence  Wordsworth  has  exerted  up- 
on poetical  taste  and  practice,  by  the  example  he  has  given 
of  a  more  simple  and  artless  style.  Like  the  sculptors 
who  lead  their  pupils  to  the  imatomy  of  the  human  frame^ 
and  the  painters  who  introduced  the  practice  of  drawing 
from  the  human  figure,  Wordsworth  opposed  to  the  artifi- 
ficial  and  declamatory,  the  clear  and  natural  in  diction* 
He  exhibited,  as  it  were,  a  new  source  of  the  elements  of 
expression.     He  endeavored,  and  with  singular  success*. 
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to  revive  a  taste  for  less  excitiug  poetry.  ^   He  boldly  tried 
Uie  experiment  of  introducing  plain  viands,  at  a  banquet 
garnished  with  all  the  art  of  gastronomy.     He  offered  to 
substitute  crystal  water  for  ruddy  wine,  and  invited  those 
accustomed  only  to  **  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night,"  to  go 
forth  and  breathe  the  air  of  mountains,  and  gaze  into  the 
mirror  of  peaceful  lakes.     He  aimed  to  persuade '  men 
that  they  could  be  ^'  moved  by  gentler  excitements  "  than 
those  of  luxury  and  violence.     He  essayed  to  calm  their 
beating  hearts,  to  cool  their  fevered  blood,  to  lead  them 
gently  back  to  the  fountains  that  '<  go  softly."     He  bade 
ihem  repose  their  throbbing  brows  upon  the  lap  of  Nature. 
He  quietly  advocated  the  peace  ofrural  solitude,  the  plear 
sure  of  evening  walks  among  the  hills,  as  more  salutary 
than  more  ostentatious  amusements.     The  lesson  waa 
suited  to  the  period.     It  came  forth  from  the  retirement 
of  Nature  as  quietly  as  a  zephyr ;   but  it  was  not  lost  in 
the  hum  of  the  world.     Insensibly  it  mingled  with  the 
noisy  strife,  and  subdued  it  to  a  sweeter  murmur.     It  fell 
upon  the  heart  of  youth,  and  its  passions  grew  calmer^ 
It  imparted  a. more  hiarmonious  tone  to  the  meditations  of 
the  poet.     It  tempered  the  aspect  of  life  to  many  an  eager 
spirit,  and  gradually  weaned  the  thoughtful  from  the  en- 
croiachments  of  fdlse, taste  and  conventional  habits.     To 
a  rom-neroial  people  it  portrayed  the-  attractiveness  of 
tranquillity.     Before  an  unhealthy  aud  flishy  literature^ 
it  set  up  a  standard  of  truthfulness  and  simplicity.     In  an 
age  of  mechanical  triumph,  it  celebrated  the  majestic  re- 
sources of  the  uui verse. 

To  this  cakn  voice  from  the  mountains,  none  could 
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IiBteii  without  advantage.    What  though  its  tones  were 
■ometimes  monotonous  ? — they  were  hopeful  and  serene. 
To  listen  exclusively^  might  indeed  prove  wearisome ;  bat 
iap  some  placid  momeate  those  mild  echoes  could  not  but 
bring  good  cheer.    In  the  turmoil  of  cities,  they  refreshed 
from  contrast ;   among  the  green  fields,  they  inclined  the 
mind  to  recognize  blessings  to  which  it  is  oflian  insensi* 
ble.     There  were  ministers  to  the  passions,  and  apostles 
of  learning,  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
Such  fin  age  -could  well  suffer  one  preacher  of  the  sim- 
ple, the  natural  and  the  true ;  one  advocate  of  a  wisdom 
not  born  of  books,  of  a  pleasure  not  obtainable  from  soci.^ 
^iy,  of  a  satisfaction  underived  from  outward  activity.  / 
And  such  a  prophet  proved  William  Wordsworth. 

Sensibility  to  Nature  i^  characteristic  of  poets  in  gen- 
eral. Wordsworth's  feelings  in  this  regard  have  the  char- 
acter of  af&ction.  He  does  not  break  out  into  ardent 
apostrophes  like  that  of  Byron  addressed  to  the  Ocean,  or 
Coleridge's  Hysfin  at  Chamouni ;  butfhis  verse  breathes 
a  constant  and  serene  devotion  to  all  the  charms  of  natu- 
ral sceneryy-from  the  mountain-range  that  bounds  the 
horizon,  to  the  daisy  beside  his  path : 

"  If  stately  passions  in  me  bum. 
And  one  chance  look  to  thee  I  turn, 
I  drinlc,  out  of  an  humbler  urn, 

A  lowlier  pleasure ; 
The  homely  sypmathy  that  heeds  < 

The  common  life  our  nature  breeds, 
A  wisdom,  fitted  to' the  needs 

Of  hearts  at  leisure." 
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He  does  not  seem  mi  iniichf^^  to  resort  to  the  quiet  scenes  of 
the  country  for  occasional  recreation,  as  to  live  and 
breathe  only  in  their  tranquil  atmosphere.  His  interest 
in* the  universe  has  been  justly  called  personal.  It  is  not 
the  passion  of  a  lover  in  the  dawn  of  his  bliss,  nor  the 
unexpected  delight  of  a  metropolitan,  to  whose  sense  rural 
beauty  i»  arrayed  in  the  charms  of  novelty ;  but  rather  the 
settled,  familiar,  and  deep  attachment  of  a  friend  : 

"  Though  absent  Jong, 
These  forms  of  beauty  have  not  been  to  me 
Aji  is  a  landscape  to  a  bUnd  man's  eye  : 
But  oft  in  lonely  ^oms,  and  'mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  t  have  owed  to  them 
In  hours  of  weariness  sensations  sweet, 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart ; 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind 
With  tranquil  restoration." 

The  life,  both  inward  and  outward,  of  Wordsworth,  is 
most  intimately  associated  with  lakes  and  mountains. 
Amid  them  he  was  born,  and  to  them  has  he  ever  looked 
for  the  necessary  aliment  of  his  being.  Nor  are  his  feel- 
ings on  thd  subject  merely  passive  or  negative.  He  has 
a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  To  the  influences 
of  Nature  he  brings  a  philosophic  imagination.  No  tran- 
sient pleasure,  no  casual  agency,  does  he  ascribe  to  the 
outward  world.  In  his  view,  its  functions  in  relation  to 
man  are  far  more  penetrating  and  efficient  than  has  ever 
been  acknowledged.  Human  education  he  deems  a  pro'- 
cess  for  which  the  Creator  has  made  adequate  provision 
in  this  '(goodly  frame''  of  earth  and  sea  and  sky. 
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**  He  had  amaO  need  of  booki ;  lor  nifniy  a  Tale 

Traditionary,  roand  the  mountain ■  hung ; 

And  many  a  legend  peopled  the  dark  woodi, 

Nouriiihed  Iraagmation  in  her  growth, 

And  gave  the  Mind  that  apprehensive  power, 

By  which  it  is  made  quick  to  recognize 

The  moral  scope  and  aptitude  of  things." 
•  •  •  •  « 

**  One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
C         May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  sages  can.* 


»» 


Accordinglyy  both  in  details  and  combination,  Nature  bos 
been  the  object  of  his  long  and  earnest  study.  To  illus. 
trate  her  unobserved  and  silent  ministry  to  the  heart,  haa 
been  his  favorite  pursuit.  From  his  poems  miglit  be 
gleaned  a  cotnpendium  of  mountain  influences*  Even 
the  animal  world  is  viewed  iu  the  same  light.  In  the 
much-ridiculed  i'eter  Bell,  Susan,  and  the  White-Doe  of 
Rylsto^ne,  vre  have  striking  instances.  To  present  the 
affecting  points  of  its  relation  to  mankind  has  been  one  of 
the  most  daring  experiments  of  his  muse  : 

**  One  lesson,  shepherd,  let  us  two  divide. 
Taught  hoth  by  what  she  shows  and  what  conceals, 

Never  to  blenJ  our  pleasure  or  our  pride, 
With  sorrow  oi  the  meanest  thing  that  feela.*' 

It  is  the  common  and  universal  in  Nature  that  he  loves 
to  celebrate.  The  rare  and  startling  selJom  find  a' place 
in  bis  verse.  That  calm,  soothing,  habitual  language, 
addressed  to  the  miud  by  the  common  air  and  sky,  the 
ordinary  verdure,  the  field-floV/er,  and  the  sunset,  is  the 
almost  invariable  theme  of  iiis  song.    And  herein  have 
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his  labors  ph>yed  chiefly  valuable.  Thej  have  tended  to 
make  us  more  reverent  listeners  to  the  daily  voices  of  earth, 
to  make  us  realize  the  goodness  of  our  common  heritages 
and  partake,  with  a  more  conscious  and  grateful  sensibil- 
ity, of  the  beautiful  around  us.  In  the  same  spirit  has 
Wordsworth  looked  upon  human  life  and  history.  To  lay 
bare  the  native  elemeats  of  character  in  its  simplest  form, 
to  assert  the  essential  dignity  of  life  in  its  most  rude  and 
common  manifestations,  to  vindicate  the  interest  which 
belongs  to  human  beings,  simply  as  such,  have  been  the 
darling  objects  of  his  thoughts.  Instead  of  Corsairs  and 
Laras,  peerless  ladies  and  perfect  knights,  a  waggoner,  a 
be^;ar,  a  potter,  a  pedlar,  are  the  characters  of  whost 
ftelings  and  experience  Hb  sings.  The  operation  of  in- 
dustry, bereavement,  temptation,  remorse  and  local  in- 
fluences, upon  these  children  of  humble  toil,  have  furnished 
problems  which  he  has  delighted  to  solve.  And  who  shall 
say  that  in  so  doing,  he  has  not  been  of  signal  service  to  his 
kind  ?  Who  shall  say  that  through  such  portraits  a  wider 
and  truer  sympathy,  a  more  vivid  sense  of  human  brother- 
hood, a  more  just  self-respect,  has  not  been  extensively 
awakened  ?  Have  not  our  eyes  been  thus  opened  to  tho 
better  aspects  of  ignorance  and  poverty?  Have  we 
not  thus  been  made  to  feel  the  true  claims  of  man  7  Al- 
lured by  the  gentle  monitions  from  Rydal  Mount,  da  we 
not  now  look  upon  our  race  in  a  more  meek  and  suscep- 
tible mood,  and  pass  the  lowliest  being  beside  th<)  high- 
way, with  more  of  that  new  sentiment  c(  respect  and  hope 
which  was  heralded  by  the  star  of  Bethlehem  ?  Can  we 
not  more  sincerely  exclaim  with  the  hero  o£  Sartor  Jleiar- 
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iui :  *'  Poor,  wandering,  wayward  man !  Art  thou  not 
tried,  beaten  with  many  stripes,  even  as  I  am  7  Ever, 
whether  thou  wear  the  royal  mantle  or  the  beggar's  gaber- 
dine, art  thou  not  so  weary,  so  heavy  laden  ?  O  !  my 
brother,  my  brother !  why  cannot  I  shelter  thee  in  my 
bosom,  and  wipe  away  all  tears  from  thine  eyes  ?" 

In  accordance  with  this  humane  philosophy,  Childhood 
is  contemplated  by  Wordsworth.  l*he  spirit  of  the  Sa- 
viour's sympathy  with  this  beautiful  era  of  life,  seems  to 
possess  his  muse.  Its  unconsciousness,  its  ignorance  of 
death,  its  trust,  hope  and  peace,  its  teachings,  and  pro- 
mise he  has  portrayed  with-  rare  sympathy.  Witness, 
"  We  are  Seven,"  the  <*  P'et  Lamb,"  and  especially  the 
Ode,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest  and  most  characteristic 
of  Wordsworth's  compositions.  ,  A  reader  of  his  poetry, 
who  imbibes  its  spirit,  can  scarcely  look  upon  the  young 
With  indifference.  The  parent  must  thence  derive  a  new 
sense  of  the  sacreduess  of  children,  and  learn  to  reverence 
their  innocence,  to  leave  un  marred  their  tender  traits,  and 
to  yield  them  more  confidently  to  the  influences  of  Nature. 
In  his  true  and  feeling  chrouicles  of  the  <<  heaven"  that 
<<hes  about  us  in  our  infancy,"  Wordsworth  has  uttered  a 
silent  but  most  eloquent  reproach  upon  all  the  absurdities 
and  sacrilegious  abuses  of  modern  education.  He  has 
made  known  the  truth,  that  children  have  their  lessons  to 
convey  as  well  as  receive  : 

**  O  dearest,  dearest  boy,  my  bear! 

For  better  lore  woulti  seldom  yearn, 
Could  I  but  teach  the  hundreth  part 
Of  what  from  thee  I  learn.** 
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He  has  made  more  eytdcnt  the  awful  chasm  between  the 
repose  and  hopefuluess  of  happy  childhood,  and  the  cyni- 
cal distrust  of  worldly  age.  He  thus  indirectly  but  forci- 
bly appeals  to  men  for  a  more  guarded  preservation  of  the 
early  dew  of  .existence,  so  recklessly  lavished  upon  the 
desert  of  ambition : 


-Those  first  afiections, 


Those  shadowy  recollections, 

Whichy'be  they  what  they  may. 

Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day  ; 

Are  yet  a  master-light  of  al!  our  seeing ; 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 

Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 

Of  the  eternal  silence." 

He  has  exemplified  that  the  worst  evil  pf  life  is  rather  ac- 
quired than  inherited,  and  vindicated.the  beneficent  de- 
signs of  the  Creator^  by  exhibiting  humanity  when  fresh 
from  his  baud.  This  is  a  hi^h  moral  service.  Upon 
many  of  those  who  have  become  familiar  with'  Wordsworth 
in  youth,  such  impressions  must  have  been  permanent 
and  invaluable,  greatly  influencing  their  observation  of 
life  and  nature,  and  touching  <<  to  finer  issues^'  their  un- 
pledged  sympathies.  It  is  with  the  eye  of  a  meditative 
poet  that  Wordsworth  surveys  life  and  nature.  And  thus 
inspired,  a  new  elevation  is  imparted  to  <<  ordinary  moral 
sensations,"  and  it  is  the  sentiment  rather  than  the  sub- 
ject which  gives  interest  to  the  song.  Hence  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  reader  should  sympathize  with  the 
feeliugs  of  the  poet,  to  enjoy  or  understand  him.  He  ap- 
peals to  that  contemplative  spirit  which  does  not  belong 
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to  M,  and  visits  even  its  votaries  but  occasionally  ;  to 
<*a  sadness  that  has  its  seat  in  the  depths  of  reason;"  he 
professes  to  ^<  follow  the  fluxes  and  refluxes  of  the  mind 
when  agitated  by  the  great  and  simple  affections  of  our 
nature."  To  enter  into  purposes  like  these,  there  must 
exist  a  delicate  synipathy  with  human  nature,  a  reflective 
habit,  a  mingling  of  reason  and  fancy,  an  imagination 
active  but  not  impassioned.  T^he  frame  of  tnind  which 
he  labors  to  induce,  and  in  which  he  must  be  read,  is 

"  That  8weet  mood  when  pleasnre  loves  to  pay 
Tribute  to  ease  :  and,  of  its  joy  secure. 
The  heart  luxuriates  with  iadifferent  tlungs, 
Wasting  its  kindliness  on  stocks  and  stones, 
And  on  the  vacant  air ;" 

«  4>  *  •  • 

**  that  serene  and  blessed  mood, 

In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on, 
Until  the  breath  of  this  cbrporeal  frame. 
And  even  the  motion  ofour  human  blood, 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul. 
While,  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony,  andthedeep  power  of  ^'oy, 
Wfi  see  into  the  life  of  things/' 

Hiis  calm  and  holy  musings  this  deep  and  intimate 
communion  with  Nature,  this  spirit  of  peace,  should  some- 
times visit  us.  There  are  periods  when  passionate  poetry 
wearies,  and  a  lively  measure  is  discordant.  There  are 
times  when  we  are  calmed  and  softened,  and  it  is  a  luxury 
to  pause  and  forget  the  promptings  of  desire  and  the  cares 
of  life  ;  when  it  is  a  relief  to  leave  the  crowd  and  wander 
into  solitude^  when,  faint  and  disappointed,  we  seek,  like 
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tired  childreiii  the  neglected  bosom  of  Nature,  and  in  the 
Serenity  of  her  maternal  smile,  find  rest  and  solace.  Such 
moments  redeem  existence  from  its  monotony,  and  refresh 
the  human  heart  with  dew  from  the  urns  of  Peace.  Then 
it  is  that  the  bard  of  Rydal  Mount  is  like  a  brother,  and 
we  deeply  feel  that  it  is  good  for  us  to  have  known  him. 


25 
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Coleridge  appears  to  have  ^excelled  all  his  contempo- 
raries in  personal  impressiveness.  Men  of  the  highest 
talent  and  cultivation  have  recorded,  in  the  most  enthu- 
siastic terms,  the  intellectual  treat  his  conversation  af- 
forded. The  fancy  is  captivated  by  the  mere  description 
of  his  fluent  and  emphatic,  yet  gentle  and  inspired  lan- 
guage. We  are  haunted  with  these  vivid  pictures  of  the 
'  old  man  eloquent/  as  by  those  of  the  sages  of  antiquity, 
and  the  renowned  improvisatores  of  modern  times. 
Hazlitt  and  Lamb  seem  never  weary  of  theme.  They 
make  us  realize,  as  far  as  description  can,  the  affectionate 
temper,  the  simple  biearing,  and  earnest  intelligence  of 
their  friend.  We  feel  the  might  and  interest  of  a  living 
soul,  and  sigh  that  it  was  not  our  lot  to  partake  directly  of 
its  overflowing  giHs. 

Though  so  invaluable  as  a  friend  and  companion,  un- 
fortunately for  posterity,  Coleridge  loved  to  talk  and  read 
far  more  than  to  write.  Hence  the  records  of  his  mind 
bear  no  proportion  to  its  endowments  and  activity.  Ill- 
health  early  drew  him  from  <*  life  in  ^motion,  to  life  in 
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thought  and  sensalion."    Necessity  drove,  him  to  literary 
labor.     He  was  too  unambitious,  a,ud  found  too  much 
enjoyment   in   the  spontaneous  exercise  of  his  mind, 
to  assume  willingly  the  toils  of  authorship.     His  mental 
tastes  were  not  of  apopular  cast.    In  bqy-hood  he  ^'  waxed 
not  pale  at  philosophic  draughts,"  and  there  was  in  his 
soul   an  aspiration  after  truth^-an  interest  in  the  deep 
things  of  life — a  <  hungering  for  eternity',  essentially 
opposed  to  success  as  a  miscellaneous  writer.     One  of 
the  most  irrational  complaints  against  Coleridge,  was  his 
dislike  of  the  Frejich.    Never  was  tber^  a  more  honest 
prejudice.     In  literature,  he  deemed  that  nation  respon- 
sible for  having  introduced  the  artificial  school  of  poetry, 
which  he  detested  ;  in  politics,  their  inhuman  atrocities, 
during  the  revolution,  blighted  his  dearest  theory  of  man  ; 
in  life,  their  frivolity  could  not  but  awaken  disgust  in  a 
mind  so  serious,  and  a  heart  so  tender,  where  faith  and 
love  were  cherished  in  the  very  depths  of  reflection  and 
sensibility.     It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  discover  in  his  works 
ample  confirmation  of  the  evidence  of  his  friends,  but 
they  afford  but  an  unfinished  monument  to  his  genius. 
We  must  be  content  with  the  few  memorials  he  has  left 
of  a  powerful  imagination  and  a  good  heart.     Of  these 
his  poems  furnish  the    most  beautiful.    They  are  the 
sweetest  echo  of  his  marvellous  spirit ; — 

A  song  divine,  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts, 
To  their  own  music  chaunted. 

The  eyes  of  the  ancient  Mariner  holds  us,  in  its  wild 
spell,  as  it  did  the  wedding-guest,  while  we  feel  the  truth  that 
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He  prayeth  best,  who  k>veth  best 
An  things  both  great  and  small ; 

For  the  dear  God  who  loyeth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

The  charm  of  regretful  teuderness  is  upon  us  with  as 
sweet  a  mystery,  as  the  beauty  of  the  "  lady  of  a  far 
countrie,"  wheu  we  read  diese  among  other  musical  lines 
of  Christabel : 

Alas !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  reakns  above ; 
And  life  ift  thorny ;  and  youth  is  vain ; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 

<<  No  man  was  ever  yet  a  great  poet,  without  being  at 
'  the  same  time  a  profound  philosopher."     True  as  this 
may  be  in  one  sense,  we  hold  it  an  unfortunate  rule  for  a 
poetical  mind  to  act  upon.     It  was  part  of  the  creed  of 
Coleridge,  and  his  works  illustrate  its  unfavorable  influ- 
ence.    His  prose  generally  speaking,  is  truly  satisfactory 
only  when  it  is  poetical.     The  human  mind  is  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  desire  completeness.     The  desultory  character 
of  Coleridge's  prose  writings  is  often  jfvearisome  and  dis- 
turbing.  He  does  not  carry  us  on  to  a  given  point  by  a  re- 
gular road,  but  is  ever  wandering  from  the  end  proposed. 
We  are  provoked  at  this  waywardness  the  more,  because, 
ever  and  anon,  we  catch  glimpses  of  beautiful  localities, 
and  look  down  most  inviting  vistas.     At  these  promising 
fields  of  thought,  and  vestibules  of  truth,  we  are  only  per- 
mitted   to    glance,    and    then     are     unceremoniously 
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hurried  off  in  the  direction  that  happens  to  please  our 
guide's  vagrant  humor.    This  desultory  style  essentially 
mars  the  interest  of  nearly  all  the  prose  of  this  distinguish- 
ed man.     Not  only  the  compositions,  but  the  opiniobs, 
habits,  and  experience  of  Coleridge,  partake  of  the  same 
erratic  character.    His  classical  studies  at  Christ's  hospi- 
tal were  interwoven  with  the  reading  of  a  circulating  li« 
brary.     He  proposed  to  become  a  shoemaker  while  he 
was  studying  medicine.     He  excited  the  wonder  of  every 
casual  acquaintance  by  Ills. schoolboy  discourse,  while  he 
provoked  his  masters  by  starting  an  argument  instead  of 
repeating  a  rule.     He  incurred  a  chronic  rheumatism  by 
swimming  with  his  clothes  on,  and  lefl  the  sick  ward  to 
enlist  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons.     He  laid  magnificent 
plans  of  primitive  felicity  to  be  realized  on  the  banks  of 
the  Susquehanna,  while  he  wandered  penniless  in  the 
streets  of  London.     He  was  at  different  times  a  zealous 
Unitarian,  and  a  high  Churchman — a  political  lecturer — 
a    metaphysical  essayist — a  preacher — a  translator — a 
traveller — a  foreign  secretary — a  philosopher — an  editor — 
a  poet     We  cannot  wonder  that  his  productions,  partic- 
ularly those  that  profess  to  he  elaborate,  should  in  a  mea- 
sure, partake  of  the  variableness  of  his  mood.     His  works, 
like  his  life,   are  fragmentary.    He  is,  too,  frequently 
prolix,  labors  upon  topics  of  secondary  interest  and  excites 
only  to  disappoint  expectation.     By  many  sensible  read- 
ers his  metaphysical  views  are  pronounced  unintelligible, 
and  by  some  German  scholars  declared  arrant  plagiarisms. 
These  considerations  are  the  more  painful  from  our  sense  of 
the  superiority  of  the  man.  He  proposes  to  awaken  thought, 
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to  address  and  call  forth  the  higher  faculties^and  to  vindi- 
cate the  claims  of  important  truth.  Sach  designs  claim 
respect  We  honor  the  author  who  conscientiously  en- 
tertains them.  We  seat  ourselves  reverently  at  the  feet  of 
a  teacher  whose  aim  is  so  exalted.  We  listen  with  curi- 
osity and  hope.  Musical  are  many  of  the  periods,  beau- 
tiful the  images,  and  here  and  there  comes  a  single  idea 
of  striking  value ;  but  fOr  these  we  are  obliged  to  hear 
many  discursive  exordiums,  irrelevant  episodes  and  ran- 
dom speculations.  W>e  are  constantly  reminded  of  Charles 
Lamb's  reply  to  the  poet's  inquiry  if  he  had  ever  heard 
him  preach--'  I  never  knew  you  do  any  thing  else/  said  Elia. 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  prose-writings  of  Coleridge 
should  be  thoroughly  winnowed.  A  volume  of  delightful 
aphorisms  might  thus  be  easily  gleaned.  Long  after  we 
have  forgotten  the  general  train  of  his  observations,  iso- 
lated remarks,  full  of  meaning  and  truth,  linger  in  our 
memories.  Scattered  through  his  works  are  many  say- 
ings, referring  to  literature  and  human  nature,  which 
would  serve  a3  maxims  in  philosophy  and  criticism.' 
Their  effect  is  often  lost  from  the  position  they  occupy,  in 
the  midst  of  abstruse  or  dry  discussions  that  repel  the 
majority  even  of  truth-seekers.  His  Biographia  is  the 
most  attractive  of  his  prose  productions. 

It  is  not  difficult,  in  a  measure  at  least  to  explain,  oY 
rather  account  for,  these  peculiarities.  Coleridge  him- 
self tells  us  that  in  early  youth,  he  indulged  a  taste  for  meta- 
physical speculations  to  excess.  He  was  fond  of  quaint 
and  neglected  authors.  He  early  imbibed  a  love  of  con- 
troversy, and  took  refuge  in  iirst  principles,  in  the  elements 
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of  man'r  nature  to  sustain  his  positions.  To  this  grounci 
few  of  his  school-fellows  could  follow  him ;  and  we  can. 
not  wonder  that  he  became  attached  to  a  field  of  thought  sel- 
dom explored,  and,  from  its  very  vague  and  mystical  charac- 
ter,  congenial  to  him.  That  he  often  reflected  to  good  pur- 
pose it  vould  be  unjust  to  deny;  but  that  his  own  consci- 
ousness, at  times,  became  morbid,  and  his  speculations,  in 
consequence^  disjointed  and  misty,  seems  equally  obvious. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  thi&  irreg- 
ular development  of  mental  power  is  the  least  useful. 
Perhaps  one  of  Coleridge's  evening  conversations  or 
single  aphorisms  has  more  deeply  excited  some  minds  to 
action,  than  the  regular  performances  of  a  dozen  inferior 
men.  It  is  this  feeling  which  probably  led  him  to  ex- 
press,  with  such  earnestness,  the  wish  that  the  '^criterion 
of  a  scholar's  utility  were  the  number  and  value  of  the 
truths  he  has  circulated  and  minds  he  has  awakened." 

A  distinguishing  trait  of  Coleridge's  gonitis  was  a  rare 
power  of  comparison.  His  metaphors  are  oflen  unique 
and  beautiful.  Here  also  the  poet  excels  the  philosopher. 
It  may  be  questioned  if  any  modern  writer  whose  works 
are  equally  limited,  has  illustrated  his  ideas  with  more 
originality  and  interest.  When  encountered  amid  his 
grave  disquisitions^  the  similitudes  of  Coleridge  striking, 
ly  proclaim  the  poetical  cast  of  his.  mind,  and  lead  us  to 
regret  that  its  energies  were  not  more  devoted  to  the 
imaginative  department  of  literature.  At  times  he  was 
conscious  of  the  same  feeling.  <'  Well  were  it  for  me 
perhaps,"  he  remarks  in  the  fiiographia,  '^hadlnever 
relapsed  into  the  same  mental  disease  ;  if  I  had  continued 
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to  pluck  the  flower  and  reap  the  harvest  from  the  cultivated 
surface,  instead  of  delving  in  the  unwholesome  quicksil- 
ver mines  of  metaphysic  depths."  That  he  formed  as 
just  an  estimate  of  the  superficial  nature  of  political  labor, 
is  evident  from  the  following  allusion  to  partizan  characters : 

Fondly  theie  attach 
A  radicri  caivation  to  a  few 
Poor  drudges  of  chastising  Providence, 
Who  borrow  all  their  hues  and  qualities 
From  our  own  folly  and  rank  wickedness, 
Which  gave  them  birth  and  nursed  them. 

A  few  examples  taken  at  random,  will  sufHce  to  show 
his  ^<dim  similitudes  woven  in  moral  strains." 

"  To  set  our  nature  at  strife  with  itself  for  a  good  pur- 
pose, implies  the  same  sort  of  prudence  as  a  priest  of 
Diana  would  have  manifested,  who  should  have  proposed 
to  dig  up  the  celebrated  charcoal  foundations  of  the  mighty 
temple  of  Ephesus,  in  order  to  furnish  fuel  for  the  burnt- 
offerings  on  its  altars." 

"  The  reader,  who  would  follow  a  close  reasoner  to  the 
summit  of  the  absolute  principle  of  any  one  important 
subject,  has  chosen  a  chamois-hunter  for  his  guide.  He 
cannot  carry  us  on  his  shoulders  :  we  must  strain  our 
sinews,  as  he  has  strained  his ;  and  make  firm  footing  on 
the  smooth  rock  for  ourselves,  by  the  blood  of  toil  from 
our  own  feet.** 

'<  In  the  case  of  libel,  the  degree  makes  the  kind,  the 
circumstances  constitute  the  criminality  ;  and  both  degree 
and  circumstances,  like  the  ascending  shades  of  color,  or 
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the  shooting  hues  of  a  dove's  neck,  die  away  into  each 
other,  incapable  of  definition  or  outline." 

*<  Would  to  Heaven  that  the  verdict  to  be  passed  on  my 
labors  depended  on  those  who  least  needed  them  !  The 
water-lily  in  the  midst  of  waters  lifts  up  its  broad  leaves 
and  expands  its  petals,  at  the  first  pattering  of  the  shower, 
and  rejoices  in  the  ra:in  with  a  quicker  sympathy  than  the 
parched  shrub  in  the  sandy  desert." 

<<  Human  experience,  like  the  stern  lights  of  a  ship  at 
sea,  illumines  ot\ly  the  path  which  we  have  passed 
over." 

<<I  have  laid  too  many  eggs  in  the  hot  sands  of  this 
wilderness,  the  world,  with  ostrich  carelessness  and  ostrich 
oblivipn.  The  greater  part,  indeed,  have  been  trod  under 
foot,  and  are  forgotten  ;  but  yet  no  small  number  have 
crept  forth  into  life,  some  to  furnish  featiiers  for  the  caps 
of  others,  and  still  more  to  plume  the  shafts  in  the  quivers 
of  my  enemies.'' 


-On  the  driving  cloud  the  shining  bow, 


That  gracious  thing  made  up  of  smiles  and  tears, 

mid  the  wild  rack  and  rain  that  slant  below 

Stands— 

As  though  the  spirits  of  aU  lovely  fioiwers 

Invoeamng  each  its  wreath  and  dewy  croum^ 

And  ere  they  sunk  to  earth  in  venud  showers. 

Had  6i(i{t  a  bridge  to  tempt  the  angds  down. 

Remorse  is  as  the  heart  in  which  it  grows : 
If  that  be  gentle,  it  drops ,balmy  dews 
Of  true  repentance ;  but  if  proud  ^d  gloomy, 
It  is  a  poison  tree,  that,  pierced  to  the  inmost, 
Weeps  only  tears  of  poison. 
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The  Qiore  elaborate  poetical  coi^poaitiona  of  Ck>leridge 
display  much  talent  and  a  rare  command  of  language. 
Uia  dramatic  attempts,  however,  are  decidedly  inferior  in 
interest  and  power  to  many  of  his  fugitive  pieces.  WaU 
ien^tein,  indeed,  is  allowed  to  be  a. master-piece  of  trans- 
lation— and,  although  others  have  improved  upon  certain 
passages,  as  a  whole  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  unequal- 
led specimen  of  its  kind.  But  to  realize  the  true  element^ 
of  the  poet's  genius,  we  must  have  recourse  to  his  minor 
poems.  In  these,  his  genuine  sentiments  found'  genial 
development  They  are  beautiful  emblems  of  his  personal 
history,  and  admit  us  to  the  secret  chambers  of  his  heart. 
We  recognize,  as  we  ponder  them,  the  native  fire  of  his 
muse,  <<  unmixed  with  baser  matter.''  Of  the  juvenile 
poems,  the  Mohody  on  Ohatterton  strikes  us  as  the  most 
remarkable.  It  overflows  with  youthful  sympathy,  and 
contains  passages  of  singular  power  for  the  effusions  of  so 
inexperienced  a  bard.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
lines,  where  an  identity  of  fate  is  suggested  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  error  and  disappointment : 

Poor  Chatterton !  he  lorrows  for  thy  fate 

Who  would  have  praiiedand  loved  the«,  ere  tOQ.late. 

Poor  Chatterton !  farewell !  of  darkest  hues 

This  chaplet  oast  I  on  thy  unshapen  tomb ; 

But  dare  no  longer  on  the  sad  theme  muse. 

Lest  kindred  woes  persuade  a  kindred  doom : 

For  oh !  big  gall^drops,  idiook  from  Folly's  wing. 

Have  blackened  the  fair  promise  of  my  spring ; 

And  the  stem  Fate  transpierced  with  viewleMf  dart 

The  hat  pale  Hope  thai  shivered  at  my  heart. 
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Few  jovLUg  poets  of  English  origin  have  written  more 
beautiful  amatory  poetry  than  this  : 

O  (have  I  dghed)  w6re  mine  the  unzord^t  rod, 

Or  mine  the  power  of  Proteue,  changeful  god ! 

A  flower-entangled  arbor  I  wonid  teem 

To  abield  my  lore  from  noontide^s  sultry  beam :  ' 

Or  Uoom  a  myrtle,  from  whose  odorous  boughs 

My  love  might  weave  gay  garlands  for  hor  brows. 

When  twilight  stole  across  the  fading  vale 

To  ian  my  love  Fd  be  the  evening  gale ; 

Mourn  in  the  soft  folds  of  her  swelling  vest, 

And  flutter  my  faint  pinions  on  her  breast ! 

On  seraph  wing  Fd  float  a  dream  by  night, 

To  soothe  my  love  with  shadows  of  delight  :— 

Or  soar  aloft  to  be  the  spangled  skies. 

And  gaze  upon  her  with  a  thousand  eyes  ! 

Nor  were  religious  sentiments  unawakened : 

Fair  the  vernal  mead, 
Tair  the  high  glrove,  the  sea,  the  sun,  the  stars ; 
True  imprese  each  of  their  creating  Sire ! 
Tet  nor  high  gfove,  nor  many-colored  mead. 
Nor  the  green  Ocean  with  his  thousand  ides, 
Nor  the  starred  azure,  nor  the  sovran  sun, 
£*er  with  such  majesty  of  portraiture 
liktaged  the  supreme  being  uncreate. 
As  thou,  meek  Saviour !  at  the  fearless  hour 
When  thy  insulted  anguish  winged  the  prayer 
Harped*by  archangels,  when  they  sing  of  mercy ! 
Which  when  the  Almighty  heard  from  forth  his  throne 
Diviner  light  fllled  heaven  with  ecstacy ! 
Heaven's  hymnings  pauBed :  and  hell  h^r  yatfndng  mouth 
Closed  a  brief  moment. 

It  is  delightful  to  dwell  upon  these  early  outpourings 
of  an  ardent  and  gifted  soul.     They  lay  hare  the  real 
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characteristics  of  Coleridge.     Without  them  eur  sense  of 
his  genius  would  be  far  more  obscure.     When  these  ju- 
venile poems  were  written  ^  existence  was  all  a  feeling, 
not  yet  shaped  into  a  thought.'     Here  is  no  mysticism  or 
party-feeling,  but  the  simplicity  and  fervor  of  a^  fresh 
heart,  touched  by  the  beauty  of  the  visible  worlds  by  the 
sufferings  of  genius,  and  the  appeals  of  love  and  religion. 
TJie  natural  and  the  sincere  here  predominate  over  the 
studied  and  artificial.     Time  enlarged  the  bard's  views, 
increased  his  stores  of  knx)wbdge,  and  matured  his  men- 
tal  powers  ;  but  his  genius,  as  pictured  in  his  writings, 
though  strengthened  and  fertilized,  thenceforth  loses  much 
of  its  unity.     Its  emanations  are  frequently  more  grand 
and  startling,  but  less  simple  and  direct.     There  is  more 
machinery,  and  often  a  confusion  of  appliances.     We 
feel  that  it  is  the  same  mind  in  an  advanced  state ; — the 
same  noble  instrument  breathing  deeper  strains,  but  with 
a  melody  more  intricate  and  sad. 

In  the  Sibylline  Leaves  we  have  depicted  a  later  stage 
of  the  poet's  life.  Language  is  now  a  more  effective  ex- 
pedient.  It  follows  the  thought  with  a  clearer  echo.  It 
is  woven  with  a  firmer  hand.  The  subtle  intellect  is 
evidently  at  work  in  the  very  rush  of  emotion.  The  poet 
has  discovered  that  he  cannot  hope  >> 

"  from  outward  forms  to  win 
The  passion  and  the  life,  whose  fountains  are  within/' 

A  new  sentiment,  the  most  solemn  that  visits  the  breast 
of  humanity,  is  aroused  by  this  reflective  process — ^the 
sentiment  of  duty.     Upon  the  sunny  landscape  of  youth 
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falls  the  twilight  of  thought  A  conviction  has  entered  the 
bosom  of  the  minstrel  that  he  is  not  free  to  wander  at 
will  to  the  sound  of  his  own  music.  His  life  cannot  be 
a  mere  revel  in  the  embrace  of  beauty.  He  too  is  a  man, 
born  to  suffer  and  to  act.  He  cannot  throw  off  the  re- 
sponsibility  of  life.  He  must  sustain  relations  to  his  fel- 
lows. The  scenery  that  delights  him  assumes  a  new  as. 
pect.  It  appeals  not  only  to  his  love  of  nature,  but  his 
sense  of  patriotism : 

O  divine 

And  beauteous  i&land !  thou  hast  been  my  sole 
And  most  magnificent  temple,  in  the  which 
I  walk  with  awe,  and  sing  my  stately  songs, 
Loving  the  God  that  made  me ! 

More  tender  ties  bind  the  poet-soul  to  his  native 
isle— 

A  pledge  of  more  than  par  ring  life- 
Yea,  in  the  very  name  of  wife. 
*  •  *  • 

Then  was  I  thrilled  and  melted,  and  most  waim 
Impressed  a  &ther*s  luss. 

Thus  gather  the  many-tinted  hues  of  human  destiny 
around  the  life  of  the  young  bard.  To  a  mind  of  philo- 
sophical cast,  the  transition  is  most  interesting.  It  is 
the  distinguishing  merit  of  Coleridge,  that  in  his  verse 
we  find  these  epochs  warmly  chronicled.  Most  just  is  his 
vindication  of  himself  from  the  charge  of  egotism.  To 
what  end  fU'e  beings  peculiarly  sensitive,  and  capable  of 
rare  expression,  sent  into  the  world,  if  not  to  make  us 
feel  the  mysteries  of  our  nature,  by  faithful  delineations, 
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drawn  from  theit  own  consciousness  ?    It  is  the  lot,  not 
of  the  individual,  but  of  man  in  general,  to  feel  the  sub- 
limity of  the  mountain — the  loveliness  of  the  flower — the 
awe  of  devotion — and  the  ecstacy  of  love  ;  and  we  should 
bless  those  who  truly  set  forth  the  traits  and  triumphs  of 
our  nature— the  consolations  and  anguish  of  our  human 
life.     We  are  thus  assured  of  the  universality  of  Nature's 
laws — of  the  sympathy  of  all  genuine  hearts.     Something 
,of  a  new  dignity  invests  the  existence,  whose  common 
experience  is .  susceptible  of  such  portraiture.     In  the 
keen  regrets,  the  vivid  enjoyments,  the  agonizing  remorse 
and  the  glowing  aspirations  recorded  by  the  poet,  we  find 
the  truest  reflection  of  our  own  souls.     There  is  a  noble- 
ness in  the  lineaments  thus  displayed,  which  we  can 
scarcely  trace  in  the  bustle  and  strife  of  the  world.     Self, 
respect  is  nourished  by  such  poetry,  and  the  hope  of  im- 
mortality rekindled  at  the  inmost  shrine  of  the  heart.     Of 
recent  poets,  Coleridge  has  chiefly  added  lo  such  obliga- 
tions.    He  has  directed  our  gaze  to  Mont  Blanc  as  to  an 
everlasting  altar  of  praise ;  and  kindled  a  perennial  flame 
of  devotion  amid  the  snows  of  its  cloudy  summit.     He 
has  made  the  icy  pillars  of  the  Alps  ring  with  solemn  an- 
thems. The  pilgrim  to  the  Yale  of  Chamouni  shall  not  here, 
after  want  a  Hymn  by  which  his  admiring  soul  may 
*«  wreak  itself  upon  ^expression." 

Rise,  O,  ever  riM, 
Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth ! 
Thou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 
Thou  droad  ambassador  from  earth  to  heaven, 
Groat  hie  rarch !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 
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And  tell  the  itani,  and  tell  yon  rising  ran, 
Earth,  and  her  thousand  voices  praises  God. 

To  one  other  want  of  the  heart  has  the  muse  of  Cole- 
ridge given  genuine  expression.  Fashion,  selfishness, 
and  the  mercenary  spirit  of  the  age,  have  widely  and  deep. 
\y  profaned  the  very  name  of  Love.  To  poetry  it  flies  as  to 
an  ark  of  safety.  The  English  bard  has  set  apart  and 
consecrated  a  spot  sacred  to  its  meditation — <  midway  on 
the  mount,'  ^  beside  the  ruined  tower ;'  and  thither  may 
we  repair  to  cool  the  eye  fevered  with  the  glare  of  art, 
by  gazing  on  the  fresh  verdure  of  nature,  when 

The  moonshine  stealing  o*er  the  scene 

Has  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve. 
And  she  is  there,  our  hope,  our  joy, 

Our  own  dear  Genevieve. 
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We  hare  hewrd  much  of  late  regarding  the  rights  and 
sphere  of  woman.  The  topic  has  become  trite.  One 
branch  of  the  discussion,  however,  is  worthy  of  careful 
notice — the  true  theory  of  cultivated  and  liberal  men  on  the 
subject*  This  has  been  greatly  misuuderstood.  The 
idea  has  been  oden  suggested  that  man  is  jealous  of  his 
alleged  intellectual  superiority,  while  little  has  been  ad- 
vanced in  illustration  of  his  genuine  reverence  for  female 
character.  Because  the  other  sex  cannot  always  find  eru- 
dition so  attractive  as  grace  in  woman,  and  strong  men. 
tal  traits  so  captivating  as  a  beautiful  disposition,  it  is 
absurdly  argued  that  mind  and  learning  are  only  honored 
in  masculine  attire.  The  truth  is,  men  of  feeling  in- 
stinctively recognize  something  higher  than  intellect* 
They  feel  that  a  noble  and  true  soul  is  greater  and  more 
delightful  than  mere  reason,  however  powerful;  and 
they  know  that  to  this,  extensive  knowledge  and  active  logi- 
cal, powers  are  not  essential.  It  is  not  the  attainments, 
or  the  literary  talent,  that  they  would  have  women  abjure. 
They  only  pray  that  through  and  above  these  may  appear 
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the  woman.  They  desire  that  the  harmony  of  nature  may 
not  be  disturbed  ;  that  the  essential  foundations  of  love 
may  not  be  invaded ;  that  the  sensibility,  delicacy  and 
quiet  enthusiasm  of  the  female  heart  may  continue  to  awa-' 
ken  in  man  the  tender  reverence,  which  is  one  of  the  mdbt 
elevating  of  his  sentiments. 

Portia  is  highly  intellectual ;  but  even  while  arrayed 
in  male  costume  and  enacting  the  public  advocate,  the 
essential  and  captivating  characteristics  of  her  true  sex 
inspire  her  mien  and  language.  Yittoria  Colonna  was 
one  of  the  most  gifled  spirits  of  her  age— *the  favorite 
companion  of  Michael  Ang'elo,  but  her  life  and  works 
were  but  the  eloquent  development  of  exalted  womanhood. 
Madame  Roland  displayed  a  strength  of  character  singu- 
larly heroic,  but  her  brave  dignity  was  perfectly  feminine. 
Isabella  of  Spain  gave  evidence  of  a  mind  remarkably 
comprehensive,  and  a  rare  degree  of  judgment ;  yet  in 
perusing  her  history,  we  are  never  beguiled  from  the  feeling 
of  her  queenly  character.  There  is  an  essential  quality 
of  sex,  to  be  felt  rather  than  described,  and  it  is  when  this 
is  marred,  that  a  feeliug  of  disappointment  is  the  conse* 
quenoe.  it  is  as  if  we  should  find  violets  growing  on  a 
tall  tree.  The  triumphs  of  mind  always  command  respect, 
but  their  style  and  trophies  have  diverse  complexions  in 
the  two  sexes.  It  is  only  when  these  distinctions  are 
lost,  that  they  fail  to  interest.  It  matters  not  how  erudite 
or  mentally  gifled  a  woman  may  be,  so  that  she  remains 
in  manner  and  feeling  a  woman.  Such  is  the  idea  that 
man  loves  to  see  realized ;  and  in  cherishing  it,  he  gives 
the  highest  proof  of  his  estimation  of  woman.    He  de- 
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lights  to  witneaa  the  exercise  of  her  noblest  prerogative* 
He  is  charmed  to  behold  her  in  the  most  effective  attitude. 
He  -appreciates  too  truly  the  beauty  and  power  of  her  na- 
ture to  wbh  to 'see  it  arrayed  in  any  but  a  becoming  dress. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  female  science,  philosophy  and 
poetry,  as  there  is  female  physiognomy  and  taste ;  not 
that  their  absolute  qualities  difier  in  the  two  sexes,  but 
their  relative  aspect  is  distinct.  Their  sphere  is  as  large 
and  high,  and  infinitely  more  delicate  and  deep  than  that 
of  man,  though  not  so  obvious.  When  they  overatep  their 
appropriate  domain,  much  of  their  mentul  influence  is  losU 
Freely  and  purely  exerted,  it  is  at  once  recognized  and 
loved.  Man  delights  to  meet  woman  in  the  field  of  let- 
ters  as  well  as  in  the  arena  of  social  life.  There  also  is 
she  his  better  angel.  With  exquisite  satisfaction  he  learns 
at  her  feet  the  lessons  of  mental  refinement  and  moral 
sensibility.  From  her  teachings  he  catches  a  grace  and 
sentiment  unwritten  by  his  own  sex.  Especially  iu 
poetry,  beams,  with  starlike  beauty,  the  light  of  her  soul. 
There  he  readd  the  records  of  a  woman's  heart.  He  hears 
from  her  own  lips  how  the  charms  of  nature  and  the 
mysteries  of  life  have  wrought  in  her  bosom.  Of  such 
women,  Mrs.  Hemans  is  the  most  cherished  of  our  day. 
Life  is  the  prime  source  of  literatinre,  and  especially  of 
its  most  effective  and  universal  departments.  Poetrj 
should  therefore  be  the  offspring  of  deep  experience. 
Otherwise  it  is  superficial  and  temporary.  What  phase 
of  existence  is  chiefly  revealed  to  woman  t  Which  do- 
main of  experience  is  she  best  fiiied  by  her  nature  and 
position  to  illustrate?     Undoubtedly,  the  influence  and 
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power  of  the  aflections.     In  these  her  destiny  is  more 
completely  involved,  through  these  her  mind  more  exclu- 
sively  acts,  than  is  the  case  with  our  sex.     Accordingly, 
her  insight  is  greater,  and  her  interest  more  extensive  in 
the  sphere  of  the  heart.     With  a  quicker  sympathy,  and  a 
finer  perception,  will  she  enter  into  the  history  and  re. 
suits  of  the  affections.     Accordingly,  when  the  mantle  of 
song  falls  upon  a  woman-,  we  cannot  but  look  foi  new 
revelations  of  sentiment.     Not  that'  the  charms  of  nature 
and  the  majesty  of  great  events  may  not  appropriately  at- 
tract her  muse ;  but  with  and  around  these,  if  she  is  a 
true  poetess,  we  see  ever  entwined  the  delicate  flowers 
that  flourish  in  the  atmosphere  of  home,  and  are  reared  to 
full  maturity  only  under  the  training  of  woman.     I'hus 
the  poetic  in  her  character  finds  free  development.     She 
can  here  speak  with  authority.     It  b,  indeed,  irreverent 
to  dictate  to  genius,  but  the  themes  of  female  poetry  are 
written  in  the  very  structure  of  the  soul.     Political  econ. 
omy  may  find  devotees  among  the  gentler  sex ;  and  so  an 
approach  to  the  mental  hardihood  of  Lady  Macbeth  may 
appear  once  in  the  course  of  an  age  ;  whereas,  every  year 
we  light  on  the  traces  of  a  Juliet,  a  Cleopatra  and  an  Isa- 
bel.    The  spirit  of  Mrs.  Hemans  in  all  she  has  written, 
fs  essentially  feminine.      Various  as  are  her  subjects, 
they  are  stamped  with  the  same  image  and  superscription. 
She  has  drawn  her  prevailing  vein  of  feeling  from  one 
source.     She  has  thrown  over  all  her  effusions,  not  so 
much  the  drapery  of  knowledge,  or  the  light  of  extensive 
observationy  as  the  warm  and  shifting  hues  of  the  heart. 
These  she  had  at  command.     She  knew  their  effects, 
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and  felt  their  mystery.  Hence  the  lavish-confidence  with 
which  she  devoted  them  to  the  creations  of  fancy  and  the 
illustration  of  truth. 

From  the  voice  of  her  own  consciousness,"  Mrs.  He- 
mans  realized  what  a  capacity  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of 
strength  and  weakness,  exists  in  ihe  human  heart.  Thb 
she  made  it  her  study  to  unfolds  The  Restoration  of  the 
Works  of  Art  to  Italy  is,  as  Byron  said  when  it  appearisd, 
a  very  good  poem.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  heroic  verse. 
The  subject  is  treated  with  judgment  and  ability,  and  the 
spirit  which  pervades  the  work  is  precisely  what  the  occa- 
sion demanded.  Still  we  feel  that  any  cultivated  and 
ideal  mind  might  have  produced  the  poem.  There  are  no 
peculiar  traits,  no  strikingly  original  conceptions.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  several  of  the  long  pieces.  It  is  in 
the  Songs  of  the  Affections  and  the  Records  of  Woman 
that  the  poetess  is  preeminently  excellent.  Here  the  field 
is  emphatically  her  own.  She  ranges  it  with  a  free  step 
and  a  queenly  bearing;  and  everywhere  rich  flowers 
spring  up  in  her  path,  and  a  glowing  atmosphere,  like 
the  rosy  twilight  of  her  ancestral  land,  enlivens  and  illu- 
mines her  progress.  In  these  mysterious  ties  of  love, 
there  is  to  her  a  world  of  poetry.  She  not  only  celebrates 
their  strength  and  mourns  their  fragility,  but  with  pensive 
ardor  dwells  on  their  eternal  destiny.  The  birth,  the 
growth,  the  decline,  the  sacrifices,  the  whole  morality  and 
spirituality  of  human  love,  is  recognized  and  proclaimed 
foy  her  muse.  Profoundly  does  she  feci  the  richness  and 
the  sadness,  the  glory  and  the  gloom,  involved  In  the 
affections.     She  thinks  it 
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A  fearfiil  thing  diat  love  aad  deaUi  may  dwell 
In  the  same  world ! 

And  reverently  she  declares  that 

He  that  sits  above 
In  his  calm  glory,  will  forgive  the  love 
Hi*  creatares  bear  each  other,  even  if  blent 
With  a  vain  worship  ;  for  its  close  is  dim 
Ever  with  grief,  which  leads  the  wrung  soul  back  to  Him. 

Devotion  continually  blends  with  and  exalts  her  views 
of  human  sentiment: 

I  know,  I  know  onr  love 
Shnll  yet  call  gentle  angels  from  above, 

"  By  its  undying  fervor. 

•  *  * 

Oh  !  we  have  need  of  patient  faith  below, 
To  clear  away  the  mysteries  of  wo ! 

Bereavement  has  found  in  Mrs.  Hemaus  a  worthy  re- 
corder of  its  deep  and  touching  poetry  : 

But, oh!  aweet Friend!  we  dream  notoflove'a  might 
Tin  Death  has  robed  with  soft  and  solemn  light 
The  image  we  enshrine  ! — Before  thai  hour, 
We  have  but  glimpses  of  the  overmastering  power 
Within  ns  laid ! — (hvn.  doth  the  spirit-flame 
With  sword-like  lightning  rend  its  mortal  frame ; 
The  wings  of  that  which  pants  to  follow  fast. 
Shake  their  clay  bars,  as  with  a  prisoned  blast,-— 

The  sea  is  in  our  souls !      , 

#  *  •  # 

But  thou !  whose  thoughts  have  no  blest  home  above. 
Captive  of  earth !  and  canst  thou  dare  to  hnt  7 
To  nurse  euch  feelings  as  delight  to  rest 
Within  that  hallowed  shrine  a  parent*!  breast  7 
To  6s  each  hope,  concentrate  every  tie. 
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On  one  frail  kkd,— ^eitined  bot  to  die  7 
Yet  mock  the  faith  that  poinu  to  woilda  of  lighti 
Where  tevered  soub,  made  perfect,  re-unite  ?  j 
Then  tremble  !  cling  to  every  passing  joy- 
Twined  witb  the  life  a  moment  may  deaCioy  ! 
]/  there  be  sorrow  in  a  parting  tear, 
Still  let  ^forever'*  vibrate  on  thine  ear ! 
If  some  bright  hoar  on  rapture^s  wind  hath  flown, 
Find  more  than  anguish  in  the  thought — 'tis  gone ; 
Go  !  to  a  voice  such  magic  influence  give, 
Thou  canst  not  lose  its  melody  and  live ; 
And  make  an  eye  the  lode-star  of  thy  soul, 
And  let  a  glance  the  springs  of  thought  control ; 
Gaze  on  a  mortal  form  with  fond  delight, 
Till  the  fair  yisipn  mingles  with  thy  sight ; 
There  seek  thy  blessings,  there  repose  thy  trust, 
Lean  on  the  willow,  idolize  the  dust ! 
Then  when.thy  treasure  best  repays  thy  care. 
Think  on  that  dread  **  forever,**  and  despcur. 

The  distinguishing  attribute  of  the  poetry  of  Mrs.  He- 
mans  is  sentiment.  She  sings  fervently  of  the  King  of 
ArragoD^  musing  upon  his  slain  brother,  in  the  midst  of  a 
victorious  festival, — of  the  brave  boy  perishing  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Nile,  at  the  post  assigned  him  by  his  father,— 
of  Del  Carpio,  upbraiding  the  treacherous  king: — 

*'  Into  these  glassy  eyes  put  light, — ^be  still !  keep  dovni  thine  ire,— 

Bid  these  white  lips  a  blessing  speak,  this  earth  is  not  my  sire ! 

Give  me  back  him  for  whom  I  strove,  for  whom  my  blood  was  shed,— 

Thou  canst  not — and  a  king  ? — His  dust  be  mountains  on  thy  head  !'* 

He  loosed  the  steed  ;  his  slack  hand  fell, — ^upon  the  silent  face 

He  cast  one  bng,  deep,  troubled  look, — then  turned  from  that  -sad  place. 

His  hope  was  crushed,  his  after-fate  untold  in  martial  strain, — 

His  banner  led  the  spears  no  more  amidst  the  hills  oi  Spain. 

With  how  true  a  sympathy  does  she  trace  the  prison 
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musings  of  Arabella  Stuart,  portray  the  strife  of  the  heart 
in  the  Greek  bride,  and  the  fidelity  of  woman  in  the  wife 
soothing  her  husband's  dying  agonies  on  the  wheel! 
What  a  pathetic  charm  breathes  in  the  pleadings  of  the 
Adopted  Child,  and  the  meeting  of  Tasso  and  his  Sister. 
How  well  she  understood  the  hopelessness  of  ideal  love  ! 

O  ask  not,-  hope  thou  not  too  much 

Of  sympathy  below — 
Few  are  the  hearts  whence  one  same  toach 

Bid  the  sweet  fountains.flow : 
Few  and  by  still  conflicting  powers 

Forbidden,  here  to  meet — 
Such  ties  would  make  this  world  of  ours 

Too  fair  for  aught  so  fleet. 

Nor  is  it  alone  in  mere  sensibility  that  the  poetess  ex- 
cels. The  loftiness  and  the<]ignity  of  her  sex  has  few 
iiobler  interpreters.  What  can  be  iiuer  in  its  kind  than 
the  Swiss  wife's  appeal  to  her  husband's  patriotism? 
Her  poems  abound  in  the  worthiest  appeals  to  woman's 
faith  : 

Her  lot  is  on  yon — silent  tears  to  weep, 
And  patient  smiles  to  wear  through  suffering's  hour, 

And  sumless  riches  from  Affection's  deep. 
To  pour  on  broken  reeds — a  wasted  shower ! 

And  to  make  idols,  and  to  find  them  day. 

And  to  bewail  their  worship— therefore  pray ! 

To  depict  the  parting  grief  of  the  Hebrew  mother,  the 
repentant  tears  of  Coeur  de  Lion  at  his  father's  bier,  the 
home- associations  of  the  Eastern  stranger  at  the  sight  of 
a  palm-tree — these,  and  such  as  these,  were  congenial 
themes  to  Mrs.  Hemans.     Joyous  as  is  her  welconie  to 
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Springy  thoughts  of  the  departed  solemnize  its  beauty. 
She  invokes  <the  Ocean  hot  for  its  gems  and  burled  gold» 
but  for  the  true  and  brave  that  sleep  in  its  bosom.  The 
bleak  arrival  of  the  NewEngland  Pilgrims,  and  the  eve> 
ning  devotion  of  the  Italian  peasant-girl,  are  /equally  con- 
secrated by  her  muse.  Where  there  is  profound  love,  Ex- 
alted patriotism,  or  <<  a  faith  touching  all  things  with  hues 
of  Heaven,"  there  she  rejoiced  to  expatiate.  Fair  as  Ely- 
sium appeared  to  her  fancy,  she  celebrates  its  splendor 
only  to  reproach  its  rejection  of  the  lowly  and  the  loved : 

For  the  rnont  loved  are  they, 
Of  whom  Fame  speakt  not  with  her  clarion  voice 
In  regal  halli !  the  shades  o'erhnng  their  way, 
The  vale  with  its  deep  foantain  is  their  choice, 

And  gentle  hearts  rpjoice 
Around  their  steps !  till  silently  they  die. 
As  a  stream  shrinks  (torn  sammer'a  burning  eye. 

And  the  world  knows  not  then, 
Not  then,  nor  ever,  wliat  pure  thoughts  are  fled ! 
Yet  these  are  they  that  on  the  souls  of  men 
Come  back,  when  night  her  folding  veil  hath  spread. 

The  long  remembered  dead ! 
But  not  with  thee  might  aught  save  glory  dwelt— 
Fade,  fade  away,  thou  shore  of  Asphodel ! 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  an  accurate  and 
benevolent  observer  of  life,  that  suffering  was  essential  to 
the  rich  development  of  female  character.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  trace  the  influence  of  disappointment  and  trial  in 
deepening  and  exalting  the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans. 
From  the  sentimental  character  of  her  muse,  results  the 
sam^ess  of  which  some  readers  complain  in  perusing  her 
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works.  This  apparent  monotony  oDly  strikes  us  when 
we  attempt  to  read  them  eonseGutively.  But  such  is  not  the 
manner  in  which  we  should  Ires^  a  poetess  who  so  exclu- 
sively addresses  our  feelings.  Like  Petrarch's  sonnetSi 
her  productions  delight  most  when  separately  enjoyed* 
Her  careful  study  of  poetry  as  an  art,  and  her  truly  con- 
scientious care  In  choosing  her  language  and  forming  her 
verse,  could  not/even  if  it  were  desirable,  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  certain  style.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that 
her  efforts  are  unequal.  .  The  gems,  however,  are  more 
profusely  scattered,  than  through  the  same  amount  of  wri« 
ting  by  almost  any  other  modern  poet.  The  department 
of  her  muse  was  a  high  and  sacred  one.  The  path  she 
pursued  was  one  especially  heroic,  inasmuch  as  her  efforts 
imply  the  exertion  of  great  enthusiasm.  Such  lyrics  as 
we  admire  in  her  pages  are  /<  fresh  from  the  fount  of  feel- 
ing." ^  They  have  stirred  the  blood  of  thousands.  They 
have  kindled  innumerable  hearts  on  both  sides  of  the 
sea.  They  have  strewn  imperishable  flowers  around  the 
homes  and  graves  of  two  nations.  They  lift  the 
thoughts,  like  an  organ^s  peal,  to  a  *^  better  land,"  and 
quicken  the  purest  sympathies  of  the  soul  into  a  truer  life 
and  more  poetic  beauty. 

The  taste  of  Mrs.  Hemans  was  singularly  diegant. 
She  delighted  in  the  gorgeous  and  imposing.  Inhere  i« 
a  remarkable  fondness  for  splendid  combination,  warlike 
pomp  and  knightly  pageantry  betrayed  in  her  writinge. 
Her  fancy  seems  bathed  in  a  Southern  atmosphere.  We 
trace  her  Italian  descent  in  the  very  flow  and  imagery  of 
her  verse.    There  is  far  less  of  Saxon  boldness  of  diosiga 
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and  simplicity  of  outline,  than  of  the  rich  coloring  and 
lus^uriant  grouping  of  a  warmer  clime.  Akin  to  this 
trait  was  her  passion  for  Art.  She  used  to  say  that  Music 
was  part  of  her  life.  In  fact,  the  mind  of  the  poetess  waa 
essentially  romantic.  Her  muse  waa  not  so  easily  awa- 
kened by  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  object, 'as  by  the  records 
of  noble  adventure.  Her  interest  was  chiefly  excited  by 
the  brave  and  touching  in  human  experience.  Nature  at- 
tracted her  rather  from  its  associations  with  God  and  hu- 
manity, than  on  account  of  its  abstract  and  absolute  qual- 
ities. This  forms  the  great  distinction  between  her  poetry 
and  that  of  Wordsworth.  In  the  midst  of  the^  fine 
scenery  of  Wales,  her  infant  faculties  unfolded.  There 
began  her  acquaintance  with  life  and  books.  We  are  told 
of  her  great  facility  in  acquiring  languages,  her  relish  of 
Shakspeare  at  the  age  of  six,  and  her  extraordinary  memo- 
ry. It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  her  ardent  feel- 
ings and  rich  imagination  developed,  with  peculiar  indivi- 
duality, under  such  circumstances.  Knightly  legends, 
tales  of  martial  enterprize — the  poetry  of  courage  and  de- 
votion, fascinated  her  from  the  first.  But  when  ][ier  deep- 
er feelings  were  called  into  play,  and  the  latent  sensibil- 
ities of  her  nature  sprung  to  conscious  action,  much  of 
this  native  romance  was  transferred  to  the  scenes  of  real 
life,  and  the  struggles  of  the' heart. 

The  earlier  and  most  elaborate  of  her  poems  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  experimental.  It  seems  as  if  a  casual 
fancy  for  the  poetic  art  gradually  matured  into  a  devoted 
love.  Mrs.  Hemans  drew  her  power  less  from  preception 
than  sympathy.    Enthusiasm,  rather  than  graphic  talent, 
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is  displayed  in  her  verse.  We  shall  look  in  vain  for 
any  remarkable  pictures  of  the  outward  world.  Her^reiit 
aim  was  not  so  mucH  to  describe  as  to  move.  We  dis- 
cover few  scenes  drawn  by  her  pen,  which  strike  us  as 
wonderfully  true  to  physical  fact.  She  does  not  make  us 
see  so  much  as  feel.  Compared  with  most  great  poets, 
she  saw  but  little  of  the  world.  The  greater  part  of  her 
life  was  passed  in  retirement.  Her  knowledge  of  distant 
lands  was  derived  from  books.  Hence  she  makes  little 
pretension  to  the  poetry  of  observation.  Sketches  copied 
directly  from  the  visiblei  universe  are  rarely  encountered 
in  her  works.  For  such  portraiture  her  mind  was  not 
remarkably  adapted.  There  was  another  process  far 
more  congenial  to  her — the  personation  of  feeling.  She 
loved  to  sing  of  inciting  events,  to  contemplate  her  race 
in  an  heroic  attitude,  to  explore  the  depths  of  the  soul,  and 
amid  the  shadows  of  despjair  and  the  tumult  of  passion, 
point  out  spme  element  of  love  or  faith  unquenched  by 
(he  storm.  Her  strength  lay  in  earnestness  of  soul. 
Her'best  verses  glow  with  emotion.  When  once  truly  in- 
terested in  a  subject,  she  cast  over  it  such  an  air  of  feeling 
that  our  sympathies  are  won  at  once.  We  cannot  but 
catch  the  same  vivid  impression  ;  and  if  we  draw  from 
her  pages  no  great  number  of  definite  images,  we  cannot 
but  inabibe  what  is  more  valuable — the  warmth  and  the 
life  of  pure,  lofly  and  earnest  sentiment. 
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In  adding  our  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lambi  ve  are 
conscious  of  personal^  associations  of  peculiar  and  touch*^ 
ing  interest.  We  recall  the  many  listless  hours  he  has 
beguikd ;  and  the  very  remembrance  of  happy  moments 
induced  by  his  quiet  humor^  and  pleasing  reveries  inspired 
by  his  quaint  descriptions  and  inimitable  pathos,  is  re-' 
freshing  to  our  minds.  It  is- difficult  to  realise  that  these 
feelings  have  reference  to  an  individual  whose  countenance 
we  never  beheld,  and  the  tones  of  whose  voice  never  fell 
upon  our  ear.  Frequent  and  noted  instances  there  are 
in  the  annals  of  literature,  of  attempts,  on  the  part  of  am* 
thors,  to  introduce  themselves  to  the  intimate  acquaintance 
of  their  readers.  In  portraying  their  own  characters  in 
those  of  their  hecoes,  in  imparting  the  history  of  their 
lives  in  the  form  of  an  epic  poem,  a  popular  novel,  or 
through  the  more  direct  medium  of  a  professed  autobiogra* 
phy,  writers  have  aimed  at  a  striking  presentation  of 
themselves.  The  success  of  such  attempts  is,  in  general^, 
very  limited.    Like  letters  of  introduction,  they  indeed, 

*  From  the  American  Qittrterl]^  ReWevib 
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prove  passports  to  the  acquaintance,  bot  not  necessarilj 
to  the  friendship  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
At  best,  thej  ordinarily  afford  us  an  insight  into  the  mind 
of  the  author^  but  seldom  render  us  familiar  and  at  home 
with  the  man.  Charles  Lamb,  on  the  contrary^-^-if  our 
own  experience  does  not  deceive  us — has  brought  himself 
singularly  near  those  who  have  once  heartily  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  his  lucubrations.  We  seem  to  know  his 
history,  as  if  it  were  that  of  our  brother,  or  earliest  friend. 
The  beautiful  fidelity  of  his  first  love,  the  monotony  of 
his  long  clerkship,  and  the  strange  feeling  of  leisure  suc- 
ceeding its  renunciation,  the  excitement  of  his^  <<  first 
play,"  the  ze^t  of  his  reading,  the  musings  of  his  daily 
walk,  and  the  quietude  of  his  fireside,  appear  like  visions 
of  actual  memory.  His  image,  now  bent  over  a  huge 
ledger,  in  a  dxkskjr  compting-house,  and  now  threading  the 
thoroughfhres  of  London,  with  an  air  of  abstraction,  from 
which  nothing  recalls  him  but  the  outstretched  hand  of 
a  little  sweep,  an  inviting  row  of  worm-eaten  volumes  upon 
an  old  book  stall,  or  the  gaunt  figure  of  a  venerable  beggar ; 
and  the  same  form  sauntering  through  the  groves  about 
Oxford  in  the  vacation  solitude,  or  seated  in  a  Uttte  back 
study,  intent  upon  an  antiquated  folio,  appear  like  actual 
reminiscences  rather  (han  pictures  of  the  fancy.  The 
face  of  his  old  school-master  is  as  some  familiar  phy. 
siognomy ;  and  we  seem  to  have  known  Bridget  Ella 
from  infancy,  and  to  have  loved  her,  too,  notwithstan- 
ding her  one  <<ugly  habit  of  reading  in  company .** 
Indeed  we  can  compare  our  associations  of  Charles 
Lamb  only  to  those  which  would  naturally  attach  to  an 
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tBtimate  neighbor  with  whom  we  had » for  years,  cvAtiTated' 
habits  of  delightful  intercourse, — stepping  over  his 
threshold,  to  hold  sweet  commune,  whenever  weariness 
was  upon  our  spirits,  and  we  desired  cheering  and  amiable 
companionship.  And  when  death  actually  justified  the 
titie  affixed  to  his  most  recent  papers — which  we  had 
fondly  regarded  merely  as  an  additional,  evidence  of  his 
unique  method  of  dealing  with  his  fellow  beings, — when 
they  really  proved  the  last  essays  of  Elia,  we  could  unaf- 
fectedly apply  to  him  the  touching  language,  withwhich  an 
admired  poet  has  hallowed  thememory  of  a  brother  bard ; — 

**  Green  be  the  turf  eboTe  thee, 

Friend  of  my  better  daye, 
None  knew  thee,  bat  to  lore  thee,. 

Nor  named  thee,  bat  to  praise.** 

And  were  it  only  for  the  peculiar  species  of  fame  ii4kich 
Lamb's  contributions  to  the  light  literature  of  his  country 
have  obtained  him^-^were  it  only  for  the  valuable  lesson 
involved  in  this  tributary  heritage, — ^in  the  method  by 
which  it  was  won,-r4n  the  example  with  which  it  is  asso* 
ciated,  there  would,  remain  ample  cause  for  congratulation 
among  the  real  friends  of  human  improvement ;  there 
would  be  sufficient  reason  to  remember,  gratefully  and 
long,  the  giAed  and  amiable  essayist  Instead  of  the  fever- 
ish passion  for  reputation,  which  renders  the  existence  of 
the  majority  of  professed  literateurB  of  the  present  day^  a 
wearing  and  anxious  trial,  better  becoming  the  dust  and 
heat  of  the  arena,  than  the  peaceful  shades  of  the  academy, 
a  calm  and  selAreposing  spirit  pervades  and  characterises 
the  writings  of  Lamb.    They  are  obviously  the  offspring 
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of  Aoughtful  leisure;  they  are  redolent  of  the  o<tiMi;  and 
in  this  consists  their  peculiar  charm.    We  are  disposed  to 
▼alue  this  characteristic  highly,  at  a  time  which  aboundsr 
as  does  our  age,  with  a  profusion  of  forced  and  elaborate 
writings*    It  is  truly  delightful  to  encounter  a  work,  how- 
ever limited  in  design  and  unpretending  in  ezecutioni 
which  revives  the  legitimate  idea  of  literature, — which 
makes  us  feel  that  it  is  as  essentially  spontaneotis  as  the  , 
process  of  ¥^atation,  and  is  only  true  to  its  source  and 
its  object,  when  instinet  with  freshness  and  freedom.    No    ' 
mind,  restlessly  urged  by  a  morbid  appetite  for  literary 
fame,  or  disciplined  to  a  mechanical  development   of 
thought,  could  have  originated  the  attractive  essays  we  are 
considering.    They  indicate  quite  a  different  parentage. 
A  lovely  spirit  of  contentment,  a  steadfast  determination 
towards  a  generous  culture  of  the  soul,  breathes  through 
these  mental  emanations.    Imaginative  enjoyment, — the 
boon  with  which  the  Creator  has  permitted  man  to  melio- 
rate the  trying  circumstances  of  his  lot,  is  evidently  the 
great  recreation  of  the  author,  and  to  this  he  would  Intro* 
duce  his  readers.     It  is  interesting  to  feel,  that  among  the 
many  accomplished  men,  whom  necessity  or  ambition  in- 
clines to  the  pursuit  of  literature,^  there  are  those  who  find 
the  time  and  possess  the  will  to  do  something  like  justice 
to  their  own  minds.    Literary  biography  is  little  dse  than 
a  history  of  martyrdoms.    We  often  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  a  great  man's  life,  whose  sphere  was  the  field  of  letters, 
with  diminished  faith  in  the  good  he  socgpssfully  pursued. 
The  story  of  disappointed  hopes,  ruined  health,  and  a  life  in 
no  small  degree  isolated  from  social  pleasure  and  the  in- 
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citement  which  nature  affords,  can  scarcely  be  relieved  of 
its  melancholy  aspect  by  the  simple  record  of  literary 
success.  Earnestly  as  we  honor  the  principle  of  self-de- 
votion, our  sympathy  with  beings  of  a  strong  intellectual 
and  imaginative  bias  is  too  great  not  to  awaken,  above 
every  other  consideration,  a  desire  for  the  self-possessed 
and  native  exhibition  of  such  a  heaven.implanted  ten. 
dency.  We  cannot  but  wish  that  natures  thus  endowed 
should  be  true  to  themselves.  We  feel  that,  in  this  way, 
they  will  eventually  prove  most  useful  to  the  world.  And 
yet  one  of  the  rarest  results  which  such  men  arrive  at,  is 
self- satisfaction  in  the  course  they  pursue — ^we  do  not  meaii 
as  regards  the  success,  but  the  direction  of  their  labors* 
Sir  James  Maclcintosh  continually  lamented,  in  his  diary, 
the  failure  of  his  splendid  intentions,  consoled  himself 
with  the  idea  of  additional  enterprises,  and  finally  died  with- 
out completing  his  history.  Coleridge  has  left  only,  in  a 
fragmentary  and  scattered  form,  the  philosophical  system 
he  proposed  to  develop.  Both  these  remarkable  men 
passed  intellectual  lives,  and  evolved,  in  conversation  and 
fugitive  productions,  fruits  which  are  worthy  of  a  peren- 
nial existence  ;  yet  they  fell  so  far  short  of  their  aims,  they' 
realised  so  little  of  what  they  conceived,  that  an  impres- 
sion the  most  painful  remains  upon  the  mind  that,  with 
due  susceptibility,  contemplates  their  career.  We  find, 
therefore,  an  especial  gratification  in  turning  from  such 
instances,  to  a  far  humbler  one  indeed,  but  still  to  a  man 
of  genius,  who  rhhly  enjoyed  his  pleasant  and  sequester- 
ed inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  letters,  and  whose  com- 
paratively few  productions  bear  indubitable  testimony  to 
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a  mind  at  ease, — a  felicitious  expansion  of  feeling,  an 
imaginative  and  yet  conteated  life.  It  is  as  illustrative 
of  this,  that  the  essays  of  Elia  are  mainly  faluahle. 

In  our  view,  the  form  of  these  writings  is  a-  great  recom- 
mendation. ,  We  confess  a  partiality  for  the  essay.  In  the 
literatare  of  our  vernacular  tongue,  it  slunes  conspicuoi:^, 
and  is  environed  with  the  most  pleasing  associations.  To 
the  early  English  essayists  is  due  the  honor  of  the  first  and 
most  successful  ehdeavors  to  refine  the  language  and  man- 
ners  of  their  country.  The  essays  of  Dr.  Johnson,  €rold- 
sroitb,  Addison,  and  Steele,  while  they  answered  a  most 
important  immediate  purpose,  still  serve  as  instructive 
disquisitions  and  excellent  illustrations  of  style.  The  es* 
say  is  to  prose  literature,  what  the  sonnet  is  to  poetry ; 
and  as  the  narrow  limits  of  the  latter  have  enclosed  some' 
<^the  most  bekutiful  poetic  imager/,  and  finished  expresh 
sions  of  sentiment  within  the  compass  of  versified  writing, 
so  many'  of  the  most  chaste  specimens  of  elegant  periods, 
and  of  animated  and  embellished  prose,  exist  in  the  form 
of  essays.  The  lively  pen  of  Montaigne,  the  splendid 
ihetoric  of  Burke,  and  the  vigorous  argument  of  John 
Foster,  have  found '  equal  scope  in  essay-writing :  and 
among  the  various  species  of  composition  at  present  in 
vogue,  how  few  can  compare  with  this  in  general  adapta. 
tion.  Descriptive  sketches  and  personal  traits,  specula- 
tive  suggestions  and  logical  deductions,  the  force  of  direct 
appeal,  the  various  power  of  illustration,  allusion  and 
comment,  are  equally  available  to  the  essayist.  His  es* 
«ay  may  be  a  lay-sermon  or  a  satire,  a  criticism  or  a  re- 
verie.    «  Of  the  words  of  men,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  <<*thei»- 
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is  nolhing  more  sound  and  excellent  than  are  letters ;  for 
thej  are  more  natural  than  oratious,  and  more  advised 
than  sudden  conferences."  £ssays  combine  the  qualities 
here  ascribed  to  the  epistolary  composition  ;  indeed,  they 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  letters  addressed  to  the  public  ; 
embodying — ^in  the  delightful  style  which  characterises  die 
private  correspondence  of  cultivated  friends — ^views  and 
details  of  more  gisneral  interest 

There  is  more  reason  to  regret  the  decline  of  essay- 
writing,  from  the  fact,  that  the  forms  of  composition  now 
in  vogue,  are  so  inferior  to  it  both  in  intrinsic  excellence 
and  as  vehicles  of  thought.  There  is,  indeed,  a  class  of 
writers  whose  object  is,  professedly  and  solely,  to  amuse  ; 
or  if  a  higher  purpose  enters  into  their  design,  it  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  conveyance  of  particular  historical  in- 
formation. But  the  majority  of  prominent  authors  cher- 
ish as  to  their  great  end,  the  inculcation  of  certain  prin. 
ciples  of  action,  theories  of  life,  or  views  of  humanity. 
We  may  trace  in  the  .views  of  the  most  justly  admired 
writers  of  our  own  day,  a  favorite  sentiment  or  theory  per- 
vading, more  or  less,  the  structure  of  thi&ir  several  volumes, 
and  constantly  presenting  itself  under  various  aspects, 
and  in  points  of  startling  contrast  or  thrilling  impression. 
We  honor  the  deliberate  and  faithful  presentation  of  a 
theory,  on  the  part  of  literary  men,  when  they  deem  it^es- 
seatial  to  the  welfare  of  their  race.  Loyalty  to  such  an 
object  bespeaks  them  worthy  of  their  high  vocation  ;  and 
we  doubt  if  an  author  can  be  permanently  useful  to  his 
fellow  beings  and  true  to  himself,  without  such  a  light 
to  guide,  and  such  an  aim  to  inspire.     Dogmatical  Bt* 
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tachment  to  mere  opinion  is  doubtless  opposed  to  true 
progression  in  thought,  but  fidelity  in  the  development 
and  vivid  portraiture  of  a  sentiment  knit  into  the  well- 
being  of  man,  and  coincident  with  his  destiny,  is  among 
the  most  obvious  of  literary  obligations.  Something  of 
chivalric  interest  is  attached  to  *<  Sidney's  Defence  of 
Poesy  ;"  the  anxiety  for  the  reform  of  conventional  cus- 
^oms  and  modes  of  thinking  in  society,  so  constantly 
evinced  in  the  pages  of  the  Speptator,  commanda  our 
sympathy  and' respect ;  and  we  think  the  candid  objector 
to  Wordsworth's  view  of  his  divine  art,  cannot  but  honor 
the  steadiness  with  which  he  has  adhered^  to,  and  unfold- 
ed it.  Admitting,  then,  the  dignity  of  such  literary 
ends, — the  manner  in  which  they  can  be  most  effectually 
accomplished,  must  of\en  be  a  subject  of  serious  considera- 
tion. 

It  is  generally  taken  for  granted^  that  the  public  will 
give  ear  to  no  teacher  who  cannot  adroitly  practise  the  ex. 
pedient  so  beautifully  illustrated  by  Tasso,  in  -the  simile  6f 
the  chalice  of  medicine  with  a  honeyed  rim.  True  as  it 
is,  that  in  an  age  surfeited  with  books  of  every  d  escription, 
there  exists  a  kind  of  necessity  for  setting  decoys  afloat 
upon  the  stream  of  literature — is  not  the  faith  in  literary 
lures  altogether  too  perfect  ?  Does  the  mental  offspring 
we  have  oherished,  obtain  the  kind  of  attention  we  desire, 
when  ushered  into  the  world  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  fiction? 
The  experiment,  we  acknowledge,  succeeds  in  one  res- 
pect. The  inviting  dress  will  attract  the  eyes  of  the  mul- 
titude ;  but  how  few  will  penetrate  to  the  theory,  appre- 
ciate the  moral,  or  enter  into  the  thoughts  to  which  the 
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fanciful  costume  is  only  the  drapery  and  frame- work! 
The  truth  is,  the  very  ohject  of  writers  who  would  present 
a  philosophical  problem  through  the  medium  of  a  novels  is 
barely  recognized.     Gorinna  is  srli^il  regarded  as  a  ro- 
mance 9ui  generis.    Several  efforts  of  the  kind,  on  the 
part  of  living  British  writers  of  acknowledged  power,  seem 
to  have  utterly  failed  of  their  purpose,  as  far  as  the  mass  of 
readers,  whom  they  were  especially  intended  to  affeet,  are 
concerned.     The  plan  in  such  instances,  is  strictly  psy- 
diological.    Public  attention,  however,  is  at  once  riveted 
on  the  plot  and  details ;  and  some  strong  delineation  of 
human  passion,  some  trivial  error  in  the  external  sketch- 
ing, some  over  intense  or  too  minute  personation  of  feel- 
ing, suffices,  we  do  not  say  how  justly,  to  condemn  the 
work  in  the  view — even  of  the  dispriminating.    Now  we 
are  confident,  that  should  the  writers  in  question  choose 
the  essay  as  a  vehicle  of  communication,  their  success  in 
many  cases  would  be  more  complete.     Their  ideas  of  lifO) 
of  a  foreign  land,  of  modern  society,  or  of  human  destiny, 
presented  in  this  shape,  with  the  graces  of  style,  the  at- 
traction, of  anecdote,  and  the  vivacity  of  wit  and  feeling, 
€Ould  not  but  find  their  way  to  the  only  class  of  readers 
who  will  ever  estimate  such  labors ;  those  who  read  to 
excite  thought,  as  well  as  beguile  time ;  to  gratify  an  in- 
tellectual taste,  as  well  as  amuse  an  ardent  fancy.     The 
tiovel,  too,  is  in  its  very  nature  ephemeral.     The  very 
origin  of  the  word  associatcfs  such  productions  with  the 
gazettes  and  magazines — the  temporary  caskets  of  litera- 
ture.   And  With  the  exception  of  Seotfs,  and  a  few  ad- 
mit able  historical  romances,  novels  seem  among  the  most 
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frail  of  literary  tabernacles.  Now,  in  reference  to  the 
class  of  aijithors  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  those  who  have 
a  definite  and  important  point  in  view,  who  are  enthusias- 
tic in  behalf  of  a  particular  moral  or  mental  enterprise, 
the  evanescent  nature  of  the  popular  vdiicle  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration.  We  would  behold  a  more  permanent 
personification  of  their  systems,  a  ipore  lasting  testimony 
of  their  interest  in  humanity.  And  such  we  consider  the 
essay.  When  presented,  condensed,  and  embellished  in 
this  more  primitive  form,  a  fair  opportunity  will  be  afford- 
ed for  the  candid  examination  of  their  sentiments  ;  and 
we  are  persuaded  that  these  very  ideas,  thus  arranged  and 
disseminated,  will  possess  a  weight  and  an  interest  which 
they  can  never  exhibit  when  displayed  in  the  elaborate 
and  desultory  manner  incident  to  popular  fiction.  An 
interesting  illustration  of  these  remarks  may  be  found  in 
the  circumstance  that  many  intelligent  men,  who  are  quite 
inimical  to  Bulwer,  as  a  novelist,  have  become  interested 
in  his  mind  by  the  perusal  of  <'  England  and  the  English," 
and  '<  The  Student " — works  which  are  essentially 
specimens  of  essay  writing.  The  dramatic  form  of  com- 
position has  recently  been  adopted  in  England,  to  sub- 
serve the  theoretical  purposes  ot  authors.  This,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  more 
fashionable  method ;  and  the  favor  with  which  it  has 
been  received,  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  readiness 
ef  the  public  to  become  familiar  with  nobler  models  of 
literatare. 

We  are  under  no  slight  obligations  to  Charles  Lamb^ 
for  so  pleasantly  reviving  a  favorite  form  of  English  com« 
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position.     We  welcome  Elia  as  the  Spectator-rectrnfiix 
It  is  TDteresting'to  be  amused  and  in^ructed  after  the 
.manner  of  that  delectable  coterie  of  lay-preachers,  humor* 
Ists,  and  critics,  of  which  Sir"  Roger  de  Coverly  was  so 
distinguished  a  member.     It  is  peculiarly  agreeeble  to  be 
talked  to  in  a  book,  as  if  the  writer  addressed  himself  to 
US  particularly.     Nfxtto  a  long  epistle  from  an  entertain- 
ing friend,  we  love,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  a  charming 
essay ; — a  concise  ^rray  of  ideas — an  unique  sketch,  which 
furnishes  subjects  for  an  hour's  reflection,  or  gives  rise  to 
a  succession  of  soothing  day.  dreams.  Few  books  are  more 
truly  useful  than  such  as  can  be  relished  in  the  brief  in* 
^  tervats  of  active  or  social  life,  which  .permit  immediate 
appreciation,  and,  taken  up  when  and  where  they  may  be, 
present  topics  upon  which  the  attention  can  at  once  fix 
itself,  und  trains  of  speculation  into  which  the  mind  easily 
glides.     To  such  a  work  we  suppose  a  celebrated  writer 
alludes,  in  the  phrase  *^  parlor  window-seat  book."     Col- 
lections of  essays  are  essent  ially  of  this  order.     We  would 
not  be  understood,  however,  as  intimating  that  this  kind 
of  literature  is  especially  unworthy  of  studious  regard ; 
Sacon*s  Essays  alone  would  refute  such  an  idea ;  but  from 
its  conciseness  and  singleness  of  aim,  the  essay  may 
be  enjoyed  in  a  brief  period,  and  when  the  mind  is  un- 
able to  attach  itself  to  more  elaborate  reading.     A  volume 
ef  •essays  subserves  the  filurpose  of  a  set  of  cabinet  pic- 
tures, or  a  port- folio  of  miniature  drawings ;  they  are  the 
muUum  in  parvo  of  literature  ;  and,  perused,  as  they  geii- 
enrally-arej  in  moments  of  respite  from  ordinary  occupa- 
tion, luvned  to  on  the\spttr  of  mental  appetite,  they  not 
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unfrequentlj  prove  more  efficient  than  belles-lettres  allure, 
meats  of  greater  pretension.  It  is  seldom  that  any  de« 
sirable  additions  are  made  in  this  important  department 
of  writing ;  and  among  the  contributions  of  the  present 
age,  the  essays  of  £lia  will  deservedly  hold  an  elevated 
rank.  ,    . 

Much  of  the  interest  awakened  by  these  papers,  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  phraseology  in  which  (hey 
are  couched.  Doubtless^  this  characteristic  has  had  its 
influence  ;  but  we  think  an  undue  importance  has  been 
given  it,  and  we  feel  that  the  true  zest  of  Ella's  manner 
is  as  spontaneous  as  his  ideas,  and  the  shape  in  which 
they  naturally  present  themselves.  If  we  analyse  his  mode 
of  expression^  we  shall  find  its  charm  consists  not  a  little 
in  the  expert  variation  rather  than  in  a  constant  mainte- 
nance of  style.  He  understood  the  proper  time  and  place 
to  introduce  an  illustration  ;  he  knew  when  to  serve  ug, 
one  of  his  unequalled  strokes  of  humor,  and  when  to 
change  the  speculative  for  the  descriptive  mood.  He  had 
a  happy  way  of  blending  anecdote  and  portraiture ;  he 
makes  us  see  the  place,  person,  or  thing,  upon  which  he 
is  dwelling ;  and,  at  the  moment  our  interest  is  excitedi 
presents  an  incident,  and  then,  while  we  are  ail  attention, 
imparts  a  moral,  or  lures  us  into  a  theorising  vein.  He 
personifies  his  subject,  too^  at  the  appropriate  moment ; 
nor  idealises,  after  the  manner  of  many  essayists,  before 
the  reader  sympathises  at  all  with  the  real  picture.  Lamb's 
diction  breathes  the  spirit  of  his  favorite  school.  He 
need  not  have  told  us  of  his  partiality  for  the  old  English 
writers.     Every  page  of  Elia  bears  witness  to  bis  frequent 
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and  fond  communion  with  the  rich,  ancient  models  of 
British  literature.  Yet  the  coincidence  is,  in  no  degree, 
that  which  obtains  between  an  original  and  a  copyist. 
The  tinge  which  Lamb's  language  has  caught  from  intimacy 
with  the  quaint  folios  he  so  sincerely  admired,  is  a  re- 
flected hue,  like  that  which  suffuses  the  arch  of  clouds  far 
above  the  setting  sun ;  denoting  only  the  delightful  influ- 
ence radiated  upon  the  mind  which  loves  fo  dwell  devoted- 
ly upon  what  is  disappearing,  and  turns  with  a  kind  of 
religious  interest  from  the  new-born  luminaries  which  the 
multitude  worship,  to  hover  devotedly  round  the  shrine  of 
the  past.  If  any  modern  lover  of  letters  deserved 
a  heritage  in  tho  saered  garden  of  old  English  litera- 
ture, that  one  W8»  Charles  Lamb.  Not  only  did  he  pos- 
sess the  right  whi<^  faithful  husbandry  yieids,  but  his  dis« 
position  and  taste  rendered  him  a  companion  meet  for  the- 
noble  spirits  that  have  imniortalized  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 
In  truth,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  on  more  familiar 
terms  with  Shakspeare,  than  with  ^e  most  intimate  of 
his  contemporaries ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  dio 
Religio  Medici,  that  truly  individual  creed,  had  a  more 
devout  admirer  in  its  originator,  than  was  Elia*  He  as- 
sures us  that  he  was  ^^shy  effacing  the  prospective,"  and 
no  antiquarian  cherished  a  deeper  reverence  for  old  china, 
or  black  letter.  Most  honestly,  therefore,  came  oar 
author  by  that  charming  relish  of  olden  time,  which  some- 
times induces  in  our  minds,  as  we  read  his  lucubrations, 
a  lurking  doubt  whether,  by  some  mischance,  we  have  not 
fallen  upon  an  old  author  in  a  modern  dress. 
There  is  another  feature  in  the  style  of  these  essays,  t» 
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which  we  are  disposed  to  assign  no  inconsideraWe  ihflu- 
cflce;  We  allude  to  a  certain  confessional  tone,  that  is 
peculiarly  attractive^  There  is  something  exceedingly 
gratifying  to  the  generality  of  readers  in  personalities. 
On  the  same  principle  that  we  are  well  pleased  to  become 
the  CQufident  of.  a  friend,  and  open  our  breasts  to  receive 
the  secret  of  his  inmost  experience,  we  readily  become 
interested  in  a  writer  who  tells  us,  in  acandid,  naivfi  man- 
ner, the  story  not  merely  of  his  life,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation  of  the  term,  but  of  his  private  opinions,  humors, 
eccentric  tastes,  and  personal  antipathies,  A  tone  of  this 
kind,  is  remarkably  characteristic  of  Lamb.  And  yet 
there  is  in  it  nothing  egotistical ;  for  we  may  say  of  him 
as  has  been  said  of  his  illustrious  schoolfellow,  whom  he 
80  significantly,  and,  as  it  were,  prophetically,  called  <^  the 
inspired  charity  boy ;"— that  « in  him  the  individual  is 
always  merged  in  the  abstract  and  general."  Writers 
have  not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage 
of  thus  occasionally  and  incidentally  presenting  glimpses 
of  their  private  notions  and  sentiments;  indeed,  this 
has  been  called  the  age  of  confessions;  but  with  Eiia, 
they  are  so  delicately  yet  so  familiarly  imparted,  that  they 
become  a  secret  charm  inwrought  through  the  whole  tis« 
sue  of  what  he  denominates  his  *^  weaved  up  follies." 
There  are  passages  scattered  through  these  volumes,  which 
exemplify  the  very  perfection  of  our  language.  There 
are  successive  periods,  so  adroitly  adapted  to  the  sraiti- 
ment  they  embody,  so  easy  and  expressive,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  unembellished,  that  they  suggest  a  new  idea 
of  the  capabilities  of  our  vernacular.    There  are  words^ 
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too,  at  which  wo  should  pause,  if  thej  were  indited  hf 
another,  to  institute  a  grave  inquiry  into  their  legitimacy, 
or,  perchance,  prefer  against  their  author  the  charge  of 
senseless  affectation.  But  with  what  we  know  of  £lia^  in 
catching  ourselves  at  such  a  process,  we  could  nol  but 
waive  the  ceremony,  and  say,  as  he  said  on  some  equally 
heartless  occasion — '*  it  argues  an  insensibility;" 

Another  striking  trait  of  the  Essayitf  of  Elia,  is  the  faroi- 
liarity  of  their  style.  In  this  respect  they  frequently  com- 
bine  the  freedom  of  oral  with  the  more  deliberative  spirit 
of  epistolary  expression.  We  have  already  alluded  to  one 
effect  of  this  method  of  address;  it  annihilates  &e  dis- 
tance  between  the  reader  and  the  author,  and  so  to  speak, 
brings  them  face  to  face.  Facility  in  this  kind  of  writing, 
18  one  of  the  principal  elements  in  what  iscalled  magazine 
talent.  It  consists  in  maintaining  a  conversational  tone 
while  discussing  a  topic  of  great  interest  in  a  humorous 
way,  or  making  a  light  one  the  nucleus  for  spirited,  amu- 
sing, or  instructive  ideas.  The  dearth  of  this  popular  tact 
in  Uiis  country  and  its  fertility  in  England,  are  well  known. 
We  think  the  discrepance  can  be  accounted  for  by  refer* 
ence  to  the  essential  difference  in  the  social  habits  of  the 
two  countries.  The  literary  clubs  are  the  nurseries  of 
this  attractive  talent  in  Great  Britain.  The  custom  of 
convening  for  intellectual  recreation,  favors  the  growth  of 
a  ready  expression  of  thought,  and  of  a  direct 'and  inviting 
flow  of  language.  Writers  are  habituated  to  an  attractive 
style  by  being  trained  in  a  school  of  conversation.  Inti. 
mate  connection  with  the  best  minds,  not  only  informs 
and  kindles,  but  induces  vivacity  of  delivery  both  in  speech 
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and  writing.  We  can  conceive,  for  instance,  of  no  inspi- 
ration even  to  the  colloquial  powers  of  an  intelligent  man, 
like  direct  communion  with  such  an  individual  as  Mack- 
intosh ;  and  we  can  iind  no  cause  for  wonder,  that  one 
blessed  with  the  companionship  of  the  literati  of  London 
and  Edinburgh,  should  acquire  the  power  of  talking  on 
paper  in  a  delightful  and  finished  manner.  Sach  society 
affords,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a  kind  of 
intellectual  gymnasium,  where  the  art  of  interesting  with 
the  pen  may  be,  and  naturally  is,  acquired  by  such  as  are 
endowed  with  native  wit,  and  reflective  or  graphic  ability. 
With  us  the  case  is  so  widely  different,  the  opportunities 
for  general  and  exciting  association  so  rare,  that  it  is  no 
matter  of  surprise  that  magazine  talent,  as  it  is  termed, 
should  be  of  slow  growth.  How  far  Charles  Lamb  was 
indebted  to  his  social  privileges  for  his  style,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say.  Tet  there  are  numerous  indications  of 
the  happy  influence  of  which  we  speak,  interspersed 
through  his  commentaries  on  men  and  things.  We  refer, 
of  course,  altogether  to  the  style ;  for  as  to  the  ideas,  they  are 
entirely  his  own,  bearing-the  genuine  stamp  of  originality. 
It  seems  essential  to  an  efiicient  light  literature,  that  those 
interested  in  its  culture  should  be  brought  into  frequent 
contact  with  each  other,  and  with  general  society.  A  poet 
who  would  evolve  representations  of  humanity  in  abstract 
forms,  who  would  present  models  beyond  and  above  his 
age,  may  indeed  find,  in  the  shades  of  retirement,  greater 
scope  and  a  less  disturbed  scene  where  in  to  rear  his  ima- 
ginary fabric  ;  and  the  philosopher  whose  aim  is  the  ap. 
plication  of  truth  to  history,  or  the  delineation  of  some 
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important  principle  in  icience  or  art,  doubtlesa  requires 
comparative  solitude.  The  position  of  both  is  contempla- 
tive. The  fancy  of  the  one  would  plume  itself  for  flight,, 
and  the  ejry  of  the  noblest  birds  is  always  among  unio- 
vaded  haunts.;  the  reflection  of  the  other  would  grapple 
with  the  abstract,  and  the  deepest  elemental  strife  of  nature 
is  ever  amid  her  lofty  cloud-retreats,  or  solitary  depths* 
But  the  writer  who  would  beguile,  amuse  or  teach  his  con- 
temporaries by  some  winning  literary  device,  who  would 
accomplish  all  these  objects  at  once,  and  ^*  do  it  quickly," 
must  mix  with  his  fellow*creatures,  and  make  a  study  of 
the  passers-by.  He  must  hold  familiar,  intercourse  with 
the  ruling  school ;  not  to  adopt  their  principles,  but  to 
become  disciplined  by  their  conversation ;  and  he  should 
note  the  multitude  warily,  in  order  to  discover  both  the 
way  and  the  means  of  afiecting  them.  The  legitimate 
essayist  has  need  of  a  rich  vocabulary,  and  a  flexible 
manner ;  a  quick  perception,  and  a  candid  address.  And 
these  equipments,  if  not  attainable,  are  at  least  improvable, 
by  social  aids.  Conversation,  were  it  not  utterly  misun> 
derstood  and  perverted  might  prove  a  mighty  agent  in  the 
culture  of  the  noblest  of  human  powers,  and  the  sweetest 
of  human  graces.  There  was  a  beautiful  fidelity  to  nature 
in  the  habits  of  the  philosophers  of  the  Garden.  There 
are  few  pictures  so  delightful  in  ancient  history,  as  the 
noble  figure  of  a  Grecian  sage  moving  through  'a  rural  re- 
sort, or  beneath  a  spacious  portico,  imparting  to  his  youth- 
ful companion  lessons  of  wisdom,  or  curbing  bis  own 
advanced  mind  to  pioneer  that  of  his  less  mature  auditor 
through  the  early  mazes  of  mental  experience*   The  teem- 
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ing  presence  of  nature  and  art  in  all  their  variety  and 
eloquence,  the  appeal  to  sympathy  .lurking  in  the  very 
tones  of  wisdom,  the  mere  inspiration  of  human  presence, 
combine  to  create  an  impression  infinitely  more  vivid  than 
lonely  gleanings  among  written^  lore  could  awaken.  We 
are  slow  to  comprehend  the  capabilities  of  conversation, 
or  we  should  cultivate  it  sedulously,  and  with  a  deeper 
faith.  The  single  effect  which  we  have  noticed  in  jrela- 
tion  to  English  literature,  is  of  itself  no  inconsiderable  ar- 
goment.  If  to  social  culture  we  may  in  a  great  degree 
aflicribe  the  exuberance  of  talent  for  periodical  literature  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  there  is  surely  no  small  induce- 
ment to  elevate  and  quicken  the  conversational  spirit  of 
our  country ;  for  whatever  rank  be  assigned  to  this  form  of 
writing,  its  history  sufficiently  attests  the  great  influence 
it  is  capable  of  exertiug,  and  the  important  purposes  it 
may  subserve.  Elia,  we  think,  gives  very  satisfactory 
indications  of  hrs  origin.  Without  the  local  allusions  and 
constant  referendss  to  native  authors,  there  is  something 
about  him  which  smacks  of  London.  Individual  as  Lamb 
is,  he  is  not  devoid  of  national  characteristics ;  and  a  read- 
er,  well  aware  of  the  composite  influences  operative  upon 
men  of  letters  who  hail  from  the  British  metropolis,  will 
readily  discover,  though  not  informed  of  the  fact,  that 
EKa  was  blessed  with  a  score  of  honorable  friends,  who 
have  conlributed  to  the  literary  fame  of  Great  Britain. 

Lamb  is  not  singular  in  his  attachment  to  minutiae  ;  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  literature  of  the  day.  In  for- 
mer times,  writers  dealt  in  the  general ;  now  they  are  de- 
voted to  the  particular.    In  almost  every  book  of  travels 
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and  work  of  fiction,  we  are  entertained,  or  rather  the  at- 
tempt i.<i  made  to  entertain  us,  with  exceedingl/  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  features  of  a  landscape,  the  grouping 
in  a  picture,  or  the  several  parts  of  a  fashionable  dress. 
By  such  wearisoiue  nomenclature,  ii  is  expected  that  an 
adequate  conception  will  be  Imparted,  when  in  many 
cases,  a  single  phrase,  jevealing  the  ttnpreMton  made  by 
diese  objects,  would  convey  more  than  a  hundred  such  in- 
ventories. Lamb,  by  virtue  of  bis  nice  perception^  reu* 
ders  details  more  effective  than  we  should  imagine  was 
practicable.  In  a  single  line,  we  have  the  peculiarities  of 
a  person  presented ;  and  by  a  brief  mention  of  the  gait, 
demeanor,  or  perhaps-  a  single  habit,  the  ceremony  of  in* 
troduction  is  over ;  we  not  only  stand  and  look  in  the  di« 
rection  we  are  desired,  but  we  9ee  the  object,  be  it  an  old 
bencher,  or  a  grinning  chimney  sweep ;  an  ancient  court- 
yard, or  a  quaker  meeting ;  a  roast  pig,  or  an  old  actor ; 
Captain  Jackson,  or  a  poor  wreteh  in  the  pillory,  con* 
soling  himselfby  fanciful  soliloquies.  We  have  compared 
essays,  in  their  general  Cises,  to  a  set  of  cabinet  pictures* 
Ella's  are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  illustration.  Thej 
are  the  more  valuable,  inasmuch  as  the  mellow  hue  of  old 
paiiitings  broods  over  them ;  here  and  there  a  touch  of 
beautiful  sadness,  that  reminds  us  of  Raphael ;  now  a  line 
of  penciling,  overflowing  with  nature,  which  brings  some 
favorite  Flemish  scene  to  mind ;  and  again,  a  certain 
dreamy  softness  and  delicate  finish  that  whisper  of  Ckuide 
Lonaine. 

There  are  two  points  in  which  Charles  Lamb  was  emi- 
nent, where  tolerable  success  is  rare  ;  these  are  pathos  and 
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humor.  He  understood  how  to  deal  with. the  sense  of  the 
humorous  aud  pathetic.  He  seems  to  have  been  intui- 
lively  learned  in  the  secret  and  delicate  nature  of  these 
attributes  of  the  ijaind  ;  or  rather,  it  would  appear  that  his 
own  nature,  in  these  respects,  furnished  a  happy  criterion 
by  which  to  address  the  same  feelings  in  others.  We  can- 
not analyse*  however  casually,  the  humor  and  pathos  of 
£lia,  without  perceiving  that  they  are  based  on  a  discern- 
ing, and,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  a  sentimental 
fellow-feeling  for  his  kind.  So  ready  and  true  was  this 
feeling,  that  we  find  him  entering,  with  the  greatest  fa- 
cility, into  the  experience  of  human  beings  whom  the 
mass  of  society  scarcely  recognize  as  such.  He  talks  about 
a  little  chimney  sweep,  and  aged  mendicant,  or  an  old  ac- 
tor, as  if  he  had,  in  his  own  person,  given  proof  of  the 
doctrine  to  which  his  ancient  frietad.  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
inclined,  and  actually,  by  a  kind  of  metempsychois,  ex- 
perienced these  several ,  conditions  of  life.  His  pathos 
and  humor  are,  for  the  most  part,  descriptive  ;  he  appeals 
to  us,  in  an  artist-like  and  dramatic  way,  by  pictures  ;  we 
are  not  wearied  with  any  preparatory  and  worked  up  pro* 
cess  ;  we  are  not  led  to  anticipate  the  effect.  But  our 
asffociatione  are  skilfully  awakened;  an  impression  is 
unostentatiously  conveyed,  and  aiimile  or  tear  first  leads 
us  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  spell.  It  is  as  though 
in  riding  along  a  sequestered  road,  we  should  suddenly 
pass  a  beautiful  avenue,  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  garden,  a 
statue,  an  old  castle,  or  some  object  far  down  its  green 
vista,  so  interesting  that  a  reminiscence,  an  anticipation, 
or,  perchance,  a  speculative  reverie,  is  thereby  at  once 
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awakened.  Endeavors  to  toueh  the  feelings  or  excite 
quiet  mirth  fail,  generally,  because  the  design  is  too  ob- 
vious, or  a  strain  of  exaggeration  is  indulged  in,  fatal  to 
the  end  in  view.  Frequently,  t;oo,  the  call  upon  our  tnirth- 
ful  or  compassionate  propensities  is  too  direct  and  strong. 
These  feelings  are  not  seldom  appealed  to,  as  if  'they  were 
passions^  and  to  be  excited  by  passionate  means.  Indig- 
nation, enthusiasm,  and  all  poweirful  impulses,  are  doubt- 
less to  be  roused  by  fervent  appeals  ;  but  readers  are  best 
iillured  into  a  laugh,  and  it  is  by  gentle  encroachments  upon 
its  empire,  that  the  heart  is  best  moved  to  sympathy.  In 
drawing  his  pictures.  Lamb  indulged  not  in  caricature. 
It  is  his  truth,  not  less  than  his  quaintness  and  minute 
touches,  that  entertains  and  affects  us.  He  avoids,  too, 
the  vulgar  modes  of  illustration.  Not  by  description  of 
physiognomy  or  costume,  does  he  excite  our  risible  ten* 
dencies,  nor  thinks  he  to  win  our  pity  by  over-drawn  state- 
ments of  the  insignia  and  privations  of  poverty*  £lia  is 
is  no  poor  metaphysician.  He  comprehends  the  delicacy 
of  touch  required  in  the  limner  who  would  impressively 
delineate^  even  in  a  quaint  style,  any  element  or  form  pf  hu- 
manity. B  y  what  would  almost  seem  a  casual  suggestion, 
we  oflen  have  a  conception  imparted  worth  scores  of  wire- 
drawn exemplifications.  Well  aware  was  our  essayist 
that  a  single  leaf  whirled  by  the  breeze  of  accident  upon 
the  soul's  clear  fountain,  would  awaken  successive  undu- 
lations of  thought  He  was  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  as* 
sociation.  He  possessed  the  susceptibility  of  an  affectionate 
nature,  and  that  fine  sense  of  the  appropriate  which  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  our  insights  ;  and  accordingly,  be 
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caused  his  inimitable  shades  of  humor  and  pathos  <^  to 
faintly  mingle,  yet  distinctly  rise."  He  wishes  us  to 
realise  the  sufferiags  of  poor  children,  and,  by  briefly  in. 
dicating  the  mere  tenor  of  their  street- talk,  causes  our 
hearts  to  melt  at  the  piteous  accents  of  care,  from  lips  so 
young.  He  Would  vindicate  that  excellent  precept  in  the 
counsel  of  old  Polonius, — ^<  Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lend- 
er be ;"  abd  draws  such  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  former 
character,  that  when  one  of  the  species  has  opce  inspect- 
ed ity  he  can  never  again  lay  the  flattering  unction  of  self- 
ignorance  to  his  heart.  He  reprimands  book -stealers  by 
describing  his  own  impoverished  shelves,  and  points  out 
the  blessings  of  existence,  by  quaintly  discussing  the 
privations  attendant  upon  its  loss.  The  anniversaries  of 
time  pass  not  by  without  their  several  merits  being  can- 
vassed by  his  pen  ;  and  although  he  tells  us  little  that  is 
absolutely  new,  he  holds  the  light  of  his  pleasant  humor  up 
to  the  faces  of  these  annual  visitants,  and  thenceforth 
their  features  possess  greater  reality  and  are  more  easily 
recognised.  Not  a  little  of  Lamb's  humor  is  shadowed 
forth  in  the  subject  of  his  essays.  Had  we  fallen  upon 
such- titles  in  the  index  of  any  other  anonymous  author, 
we  should  have  set  him  down  as  one  who,  in  straining  af- 
ter the  novel,  evidenced  a  morbid  taste ;  but  there  is  noth- 
ing more  characteristic  of  Elia,  than  the  topics  he  selects. 
They  are  as  legitimate  as  an  undoubted  signature.  Should 
this  be  questioned,  let  the  treatment  bestowed  upon  these 
uninvestigated  themes,  be  examined.  They  will  prove 
as  well  adapted  to  their  author's  genius  as  the  life  of  the 
Scottish  peasant  was  to  Bum's  muse,  or  the  praise  of  Laura 
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to  Petrarch.  Who  should  have  written  the  histor/  of 
England,  among  the  many  who  have  tried  their  skill  in 
that  illustrious  task,  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt ;  and  to  what 
American  Scott  are  we  to  look  for  a  series  of  romances 
illustrative  of  our  history,  is  yet  a  subject  of  speculation  ; 
but  no  man,  of  ordinary  perception,  we  presume,  can  fbr 
a  moment  question  that  **  The  Melancholy  of  Tailors," — 
"the  Character  of  an  Undertaker," — "the  Praise  of 
Chimney-sweepers,'*- — the  "Inconvenience  of  being 
Hanged,"  and  sundry  kindred  subjects,  were  reserved  for 
the  pen  of  Elia. 

That  writer  is  wise  who  avails  himself  of  a  somwhat 
familiar  idea,  in  presenting  his  mental  creations  to  the 
public,  lliere  is  need  of  as  much  consideration  in  be- 
stowing a  name  upon  an  essay  or  a  poem,  which  we  wish 
should  be  read,  as  in  naniiing  a  child  whom  we  would  de- 
dicate to  fame.  The  same  reasons  for  circumspection 
obtain  in  l)oth  cases.  The  more  original  the  appellation, 
provided  it  is  not  utterly  foreign  to  all  general  associations, 
the  better.  But,  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  some, 
thing  which  will  create  an  interest  at  a  glance.  Our 
essayist  has  been  happy  in  his  choice  of  subjects  ;  his 
wit  failed  him  not  here.  Though  no  one  has  previously 
written  the  "Praise  of  Chimney-sweepers,"  yet  evpryone 
sees  the  dusky  urchins  daily,  and  would  fain  know  what 
can  be  said  in  their  behalf.  Most  people  have  noticed 
the  "  Melancholy  of  Tailors,"  and  are  glad  to  find  that  some 
one  has  undertaken  philosophically  to  explain  it.  The 
headings  of  all  Elia's  papers  are  exactly  such  as  would 
beguile  us  into  reading  when  we  desire  to  enter  the  region 
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of  quiet  thought,  and  forget  our  cares  la  some  literary 
pastime.  There  is  one  element  of  genius,  the  influence 
of  which  we  have  never  seen  acknowledged,  that  ever 
impresses  our  minds  in  reflecting  on  the  themes  to  which 
gi(\ed  men  apply  themselves.  We  allude  to  a  certain 
daring  which  induces  them  to  grapple  with  topics,  and 
give  expression  to  thoughts,  which  many  have  mused  upon 
without  thinking  of  giving  them  utterance.  There  is 
much  of  Byron's  poetry  which  seems  almost  like  a  literal 
transcript  of  our  past  or  occasional  emotions  ;  the  more 
powerful  and  acknowledged  a  genius,  the  more  fervently 
do  we  declare  the  coincidence  of  our  feelings  with  his 
delineations.  Many  odd  speculations  have  occurred  to  us 
in  reference  to  the  strange  subjects  to  which  Lamb  is 
partial ;  we  respond  to  most  of  his  portraitures,  and  sym. 
pathise  in  the  feelings  he  avows.  His  humor  and  pathos, 
therefore,  are  true,  singulary,  beautifully  true,  to  human 
nature ;  in  this  consists  their  superiority.  Many  have 
aimed  at  the  same  results  in  a  similar  way ;  but  the  genius 
of  Lamb,  in  this  department,  has  achieved  no  ordinary 
triumph. 

The  drama  was  a  rich  source  of  pleasure  and  reflection 
to  Lamb.  During  a  life  passed  ahnost  wholly  in  the  me- 
tropolis, the  theatre  aflbrded  him  constant  recreation,  and 
the  species  of  exitement  his  peculiar  genius  required.  It 
was  to  him  an  important  element  in  the  imaginative  being 
he  cherished.  By  means  of  it,  he  continually  renewed 
and  brightened  the  rich  vein  of  sentiment  inherent  in  his 
nature.  To  him  it  addressed  language  rife  with  the  mean, 
ing  which  characterised  its  ancient  voice,-:-full  of  sug- 
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gestive  and  impressive  eloquence.  Deeply  versed  in  the 
whole  range  of  dramatic  literature,  master  of  the  philosO' 
ph/  of  Shakspeare,  and  overflowing  with  a  highly  cultiva- 

'  ted  taste  for  the  dramatic  art,  the  drama  was  ranked  by 
Elia  among  the  redeeming  things  of  life.  He  did  not 
coldly  recognise,  but  deeply  felt,  its  importance  to  modern 
society.  Surrounded  by  the  bustle,  the  worldliness  and 
the  material  agencies  of  a  populous  capital,  he  daily  saw 
man  struggling  on  beneath  the  indurating  pressure  of 
necessity,  or  presenting  only  artificial  aspects, — and  to 
the  strong  and  true  representation  of  human  nature,  oa 
the  stage  and  in  the  works  of  the  dramatist,  he  looked  as 
a  noble  means  of  renovation.  It  gratified  his  humane 
spirit,  that  the  p6or  mechanic  should  lose,  for  an  hour,  the 
memory  of  his  toilsome  lot,  in  sympathy  with  some  vivid 
personation  of  that  love  which  once  sent  a  glow  to  his 
now  hallow  temples ;  that  the  creature  of  fashion  and 
pride  should,  occasionally,  be  led  back  to  the  primal  foun- 
tains of  existence  hy  the  hand  of  Thespis ;  that  an  un« 
wonted  tear  should  sometimes  be  drawn,  like  a  pearl  fronri 
the  deep,  to  the  eye  of'some  fair  world  I  ng,  at  the  mighty 
appeal  of  nature,  in  the  voice  of  an  affecting  portrayer  of 
her  truth.  £lia  had  faith  in  the  legitimate  drama,  as  the 
native  offspring  of  the  human  mind,  significant  of  its 
successive  eras,  and  as  fitted  to  supply  one  of  its  truest 
and  deepest  wants ;  and  well  he  might  have  had,  fbr  its 
history  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  a  household  tale ;  he 
had  explored  its  chronicles  with  the  assiduity  of  an  en- 

'  thusiast,  and  the  acumen  of  a  virtuoso ;  he  had  garnered  up 
its  gems  as  the  true  jewels  of  his  country's  literature  ;  ho 
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hoBored  its  worthy  votaries  as  tninistrants  at  the  altar  of 
humanity  ;  and,  above  alia  in  his  own  experience,  he  had 
learned  what  human  taste,  judgment  and  feeling,  may 
derive. from  the  wise  appropriation  of  dramatic  influence. 
He  knew,  as  well  as  his  readers,  how  much  he  was  in- 
debted to  an  intelligent  devotion  to  them,  for  the  vividness 
of  his  pencilings,  the  fertility  of  his  associations,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  imagery.  Not  in  vain  did  he  seek,  in  Ham- 
let'sjmusiags,  ^<  grounds  more  relative"  than  popular  reading 
could  afford,  or  turn  from  the  inconsistencies  of  modern 
gallantry,  which  he  so  admirably  delineated,  to  bestow 
his  fond  attentions  upon  the  <*  bright  angel"  of  Yerona, 
and  <<  the  gentle  lady  wedded  to  the  Moor." 

Lamb's  interest  in  the  drama  was  too  well  founded  to 
be  periodical,  as  is  generally  the  case.  He  shared,  in- 
deed, the  common  destiny,  in  beholdiiig  his  youthful 
visions  of  theatrical  glory  fade ;  the  time  came  to  him,  as  - 
it  comes  to  all,  when  the  mysterious  curtain  was  reduced 
to  its  actual  quality,  aud  became  bona  fid^  green  baize, 
and  when  the  polished  pilasters  lost  their  likeness  to 
<*  glorified  sugar  candy ;"  but  the  histrionic  art  retained 
its  interest,  and  the  literature  of  the  drama  yielded  a 
continual  pastime.  From  the  rainy  aflernoon  which  the 
'^  child  Elia"  spent  in  such  hope  and  fear,  lest  the  way.* 
ward  elements  should  deprive  him  of  his  **  first  play" — to 
the  night  when  the  sleep  of  the  man  £lia  was  disturbed 
with  visions  of  old  Mud^n — ^he  sought  and  found,  in  the 
drama,  food  fpr  his  reflective  humor  and  pleasurable  oc- 
cupancy in  his  weary  moods — if  such  e'er  came  to  him^- 
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which  may  be  doubted,  since  he  has  not  so  informed 
us*  Notwithstanding  his  partiality  for  theatrical  repre- 
sentations,  few  play-goers  entertained  a  more  just  idea 
of  their  frequent  and  necessary  inadequateness.  '  He 
recognised  the  limits  of  the  dramtitic  art  He  realised, 
beyond  the  generality  of  Shakspeare's  admirers,  the  im* 
possibility  of  presenting,  by  the  most  successful  perfor- 
mance, our  deepest  conception  of  his  characters.  He 
knew  that  the  wand  of  that  enchanter  dealt  with  things 
too  deep,  not  only  for  speech,  but  for  expression.  He 
was  impatient  at  the  common  interpretation  of  Shak. 
speare's  mind.  In  the  stillness  of  his  retired  study,  the 
creieitions  of  the  bard  appeared  to  him,  as  in  an  exalted 
dream.  In  the  attentive  perusal  of  his  plays, — the  deli- 
cate touches,  the  finer  shades,  the  under  current  of  phi* 
losophy,  were  revealed  to  the  mind  of  Lamb  with  an 
impressiveness,  of  which  personification  Is  unsuscep- 
tible ;  and  few  of  his  essays  are  more  worthy  of  his 
genius  than  that  which  embodies  his  views  on  this  subject. 
It  should  be  attentively  read  by  all  who  habitually  honor 
the  minstrel  of  Avon,  without  being  perfectly  aware  why 
the  honor  is  due.  It  will  lead  such  to  new  investi^tions 
into  the  mysteries  of  that  wonderful  tragic  lore,  upon 
which  the  most  gifled  men  have  been  proud  to  offer 
one  useful  comment,  or  advance  a  single  illustrative  hint. 
To  the  acted  and  written  drama.  Lamb  assigned  an 
appropriate  office;  he  believed  each  had  its  purpose 
and  that  he  who  would  derive  the  greatest  benefit 
from  either,  should  study  them  relatively ^and  in  conjunc- 
tion.    Such  was  his  own  method,  and  to  the  steadiness 
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tmd  success  with  which  he  pursued  it,  his  writings  bear 
the  most  interesting  tefstimony.    The  goi^i  with  which  he 
dwells  upon  his  dramatic  reminiscences,  the  delight  he 
takes  in  living  over  scenes  of  this  kind, — in  recalling, 
after  an  interval  of  years,  the  enjoyment  of  a  single  even- 
ing  of  Liston^s  or  Bensley's  acting,  indicate  the  intelli- 
gence and  warmth  of  his  love  of  theatrical  performances.; 
while  his  successful  efforts  in  reviving  the  nearly  forgot- 
ten dramatic  literature  of  the  English  stage,  and  his  ad- 
mirable essays,  directly  or  indirectly  devoted  to  the  gen. 
eral  subject,  evince'  his  application  and  attachment  to  it. 
His  talents  as  a  dramatic  critic  are  everywhere  visible. 
There  is  one  feature  of  our  authoi's  devotion  to  the  drama, 
which  is'too  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  too  intrinsically 
pleasing,  to  be  unnoticed.     He  never  forgot  those  who 
had  contributed  to  his  pleasure  in  this  manner.     They 
were  not  to  him  the  inditferent,  unestimated  beings  they 
are  to  the  majority  of  those  who  are  amused  and  instruct- 
ed by  their  labors'.     Charles  Lamb  respected  the  genius 
of  a  splendid  tragedian  on  the  same  grounds  that  that  of  a' 
fine  sculptor  won  his  admiration.     He  believed  one  as 
heaven-bestowed  as  the  other.     He  recognized  his  intel- 
lectual or  moral  obligations  to  an  affecting  actor  as  readi- 
ly  as  to  a  favorite  author.     He  sincerely  respected  the 
ideality  of  the  profession,  sympathised  in  the  life  of  toll 
and  comparative  isolation  it  imposes,  and  felt  for  the  de- 
serving and  ambitious  who  had,  by  assiduous  culture  and 
native  energy,  risen  to  its  summit  only  to  look  forward 
from  that  long  sought  elevation,  to  a  brief  continuance  of 
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snccesS)  followed  by  an  unhonored  decline,  an  age  of 
neglect,  and  the  world's  oblivion.  ^ 

One  of  Lamb's  most  winning  traits  is  his  sincerity. 
The  attractiveness  of  this  beautiful  virtue,  even  in  litera- 
ture, is  worthy  of  observation.     It  seems  to  be  an  ordi- 
nation of  the  intellectual  world,  and  a  blessed  one  it  is  to 
those  who  cherish  faith  in  a  spiritual  philosophy — ^that 
truth  of  expression  shall  alone  prove  powerfully  and  per- 
,  manently  effective.     It  is  happy  that  we  ^e  so  constituted 
as  to  be  moved  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  by  voices  attuned 
and  awakened  by  genuine  emotion ;  it  is  well  when  for- 
eign aids  and  the  most  insinuating  of  conventional  ap- 
pliances fail  to  deceive  us  into  admiration  of  an  artificial 
literary  aspirant ;  it  is  a  glorious  distinction  of  our  com 
mon  nature,  that  soul-prompted  language  is  the  only  uni 
versally  acknowledged  eloquence.     The  mission  of  in- 
dividual genius  is  to  exhibit  itself.     The  advocacy  of 
popular  opinions,  the  illustration  of  prevailing  theories — 
the  literary  party-work  of  the  day,  may  be  undertaken  by 
such  as  are  unconscious  of  any  more  special  and  person- 
al calling.     But  let  there  be  a  self-preaching  priesthood 
in  the  field  of  letters  and  of  art,  to  teach  the  great  lesson 
of  human  individuality.     Let  some  gifled  votaries  of  lite- 
rature and  philosophy  breathe  original  symphonies,  instead 
of  merging  their  rich  tones  in  the  general  chorus.     Un- 
fortunate is  the  era  when  such  men  are  not ;  and  thrice 
illustrious  that  in  which  they  abound.     The  history  of  the 
world  proves  this ;  and  in  proportion  as  an  author  is  sin- 
cere, in  whatever  age,  he  deserves  our  respect.     We  spon- 
taneously honor  piinds  of  this  order,  in  whatever  forni 
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they  are  eneoantered.  The  complacent  smile  with  which 
douce  Davie  Deans,  in  Scott's  most  beautiful  tale,  hears 
himself  denominated  a  Deanite,  recommends  him  to  our 
esteem.  And  when  a  poet  or  an  essayist  is  as  habitually 
and  earnestly  candid  as  is  £iia,  we  feel  and  acknowledge 
his  worth,  whatever  may  be  the  calibre  of  his  genius. 

Many  and  singular  are  the  advantages  attendant  upon 
this  characteristic.  The  most  obvious  is  that  it  brings 
out  the  true  poWer — the  propium  ingenium — of  the  indi- 
vidual. Look  at  the  history  of  Milton  and  Dante.  They 
surveyed  their  immediate  social  circumstances  for  a  re. 
flection  of  themselves  in  vain;  and  then. in  calm  confi- 
deuce  they'  turned  to  the  mirror  fountain  within  them- 
selves, and  thence  evolved  thoughts — unappreciated,  in- 
deed, by  their  contemporaries,  yet  in  the  view  of  posterity 
none  the  less  oracular.  And  such  intellectual  laborers— 
however  confined  and  comparatively  unimportant  the 
Bpheie  of  effort — ^being  absolved  from  any  undue  alle- 
giance to  merely  teqiporary  influences,  give  to  their  pro- 
ductions  a  free  and  personal  stamp.  Truth  is  to  litera- 
tare,  what,  in  the  view  of  the  alchymists,  the  philosopher's 
stone  was  to  the  base  metals  ;  it  converts  all  it  touches  in- 
to gold.  And,  although  our.  author  had  to  do  mainly  with 
topics  which  a  superficial  reasoner  would  term  trifling, 
yet  his  lovely  sincerity  gives  them  a  character,  and  sheds 
upon  them  a  warm  and  soothing  light  more  pleasing  than 
weightier  themes,  less  ingenously  treated,  can  oflen  boast. 
Being  sincere,  of  course  Elia  wrote  only  from  the  inspi- 
ration of  his  overflowing  spirit ;  he  seems  to  have  penned 
every  line,  to  have  thrown  off  every  essay,  con  amort. 
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He  did  not  require  the  expedient  of  the  Greek  painter, 
who  covered  the  face  of  one  of  his  great  figures  with  a 
mantle,  not  daring  to  attempt  a  portraiture  of  the  intense 
grief  which  he  represented  him  as  suffering.  Lamb  en- 
deavored not  to  express  what  he  did  not  feel ;  he  wrote 
not  frotn  necessity  or  policy,  but  from  enthusiasm,  from 
his  own  gentle,  sweet,  yet  deep  enthusiasm.  He  had  a 
feeling  for  the  art  of  writing,  and  therefore  he-  would  not 
make  it  the  hackneyed  conventional  agent  it  often  is  ; 
but  ever  regarded  it  as  a  crystalline  mould  wherein  he  could 
faithfully  present  the  form,  hues,  and  very  spirit  of  his 
sentiments  and  speculations. 

A  striking  and  delightful  consequence  of  this  literary 
sincerity  is,  that  it  preserves  and  developes  the  proper 
humanity  of  the  author.  Literati  of  this  class  are  utterly 
devoid  of  pedantry.  In  society,  and  the  common  busi- 
ness of  life,  they  are  as  other  men,  except  that  a  finer  sen- 
sibility, and  more  elevated  general  taste,  distinguishes 
them.  In  becoming  writers^  they  cease  not  to  be  men. 
Literature  is  then,  indeed,  what  the  English  poet  would 
have  it,— <*an  honorable  augmentation'^  to  our  arms;  it 
is  not  exclusively  pursued  as  if  it  were  life's  only  good, 
and  a  human  being's  sple  aim ;  but  it  is  applied  to  as  a 
beautiful  accomplishment — a  poetical  recreation  amid  less 
humanizing  influences.  Thus,  instead  of  serving  mere- 
ly as  an  arena  for  the  display  of  selfish  ambition,  or  a  cell 
wherein  unsocial  and  barren  devotion  may  find  scope,  it 
is  valued  chiefly  as  the  means  of  embodying  the  unforced 
impressions  of  our  own  natures,  for  the  happiness  and 
improvement  of  our  fellow  creatures.     We  say  that  such 
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a  view  must  be  taken  by  sincere  authors  of  their  vocation, 
because  they  cannot  but  feel  that  by  the  very  constitution  of 
their  natures,  literature  is  only  a  part  of  the  great  whole 
of  the  soul's  being — a  single  f6rm  of  its  development,  and 
one  among  the  thousand  offices  to  which'  the  versatile 
mind  is  called* 

It  is  needless  to  prove,, in  detail,  Lamb's  sincerity.  It 
is,  perhaps,  his  most  prominent  characteristic  ;  but  in  tra. 
cing  out  and  dwelling  upon  its  influence,  we  are  newly 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  Shaflesbury's  declaration,  that  * 
**  wisdom  is  more  from  the  heart  than  from  the  head." 
We  have  ever  remarked  that  the  most  delightful  and  truly 
siucere  writers  are  the  most  suceptible,  affectionate,  and 
unaffected  men.  We  have  felt,  that  however  intellectually 
endowed,  the. feelings  of  such  individuals  are  the  true 
sources  of  their  power.  Sympathy  we  consider  one  of  the 
primal  principles  of  efficient  genius.  It  is  this  truth  of 
feeling  which  enabled  Shakspeare  to  depict  so  strongly 
the  various  stages  oC  passioa,  and  the  depth,  growth,  and 
gradations  of  sentiment.  In  whom  does  this  primitive 
readiness  to  sympathize — to  enter  into  all  the  moods  of  the 
soul— continue  beyond  early  life,  so  of\en  as  in  men  de- 
voted to  imaginative  objects  ?  How  frequently  are  we 
struck  with  the  child-like  character  of  artists  and  poets ! 
It  sometimes  seems  as  if,  along  with  childhood's  ready 
sympathy,  many  of  the  other  characteristics  of  that  epoch 
were  projected  into  the  more  mature  stages  of  being. 
''There  is  often,"  says  Madame  de  Stael,  <*  in  true  genius 
a  sort  of  awkwardness,  similar,  in  some  respects,  to  the 
credulity  of  sincere  and  noble  souls." 
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This  readiness  to  catch  impressions,  this  delicacy  and 
warmth  of  sympathy  which  helongs  to  the  sincere  school 
of  writers,  is  inestimable.  It  is  said  that  a  musical  ama- 
tear  traversed  the  whole  tf  Ireland,  and  gathered  from  the 
peasants  the  delightful  airs  to  which  Moore's  beautiful 
Irish  melodies  were  aAerwards  adapted.  How  much  of 
the  charm  of  those  sweet  songs  is  owing  to  their  associ- 
ations with  the  native  and  simple  music  thus  gleaned 
from  voices  to  which  it  had  traditionally  descended! 
And  it  is  by  their  sympathy — their  sincere  and  universal 
interest  in  humanity,  that  the  sweetest  poets,  the  most  re- 
nowned dramatists,  and  such  humble  gleaners  in  the  field 
of  letters,  as  our  quaint  essayist,  are  enabled  to  write  in  a 
manner  corresponding  with  the  heaven-attuned,  unwritten 
music  of  the  human  heart.  Sincerity  gives  them  the 
means  of  interpreting  for  their  fellow  beings — not  only 
the  lofty  subjects  which  filled  the  soul  of  the  *'  blind  bard 
of  Paradise,*'  and  the  broad  range  of  life  upon  whieh  the 
observant  mind  of  the  poet  of  human  nature  was  intent, 
but  those  lesser  and  more  unique  themes  which  Ella  loved 
to  speculate  about,,  and  humorously  illustrate. 

There  is  a  unity  of  design  in  the  essays  of  Elia.  Dis- 
connected and  fugitive  as  we  should  deem  them  at  first 
sight,  an  attentive  perusal  reveals,  if  not  a  complete  theory 
yet  a  definite  and  pervading  spirit  which  is  not  devoid  of 
philosophy.  After  being  amused  by  Lamb's  humor,  inte- 
rested by  his  quaintness,  and  fascinated  by  his  style,  there 
yet  remains  a  more  deep  impression  upon  our  minds. 
We  feel  that  he  had  a  specific  object  as  an  essayist ;  or,  at 
least,  that  the  ideas  he  suggests  tend  to  a  particular  result. 
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What,  then,  was  his  aim  ?    As  an  author,  what  mission 
does  he  fulfil  ?    We  think  Charles  Lamb  is  to  life  what 
Wordsworth   is  to  nature.     The  latter  points  out   the 
field  flowers,  and  the  meadow  rill,  the  soul's  most  primal  and 
simple  movements,   the  mind's  most    single  and  unso- 
phisticated tendencies ;  the  former  indicates  the  lesser,  and 
scarcely  noticed  sources  of  pleasure  and  anno/ance,  mirth 
and  reflection,  which  occur  inthe  beaten  track  of  ordina- 
ry life.     It  was  remarked,  by  an  able  critic,  of  the  author 
of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  that,  '*  he  may  be  said  to  take  a 
persona]  interest  in  the  universe;"  with  equal  truth  Elia 
may  be  regarded  as  taking  a  personal  interest  in  life.     He 
delighted  in  designating  its  every.day,  universal,  and  for 
that  ^ery  reason— disregarded  experiences.     Leaving  the 
delineation  of  martyrdoms,  and  the  deeper  joys  of  the 
heart,  to  more  ambitious  writers,  he  preiferred  to  dwell  upon 
the  misery  of  children  when  lefl  awake  in  their  solitary 
beds  In  the  dark ;   to  shadow  forth  the  p^ace  destroy- 
ing phantom  of  a  <<poor  relation  ;"  to  draw  up  eloquent 
bacheloric  complaints  of  the  behavior  of ''  married  people ;" 
to  describe  in  touching  terms,  the  agony  of  one  condemn- 
ed  to  hear  music  <^  without  an  ear ;"  and  to  lament  patheti- 
cally the  unsocial  aspect  of  a  metropolitan  Sabbath,  and 
the  disturbing,  heartless  conduct  of  those  who  remove 
old  landmarks.     He  did  not  sorrow  only  over  minor  mis- 
eries, but  gloried  in  minor  pleasures.     To  him,  <<  Elysian 
exemptions"  from  ordinary  toil — a  sweet  morning's  nap— - 
a  *' sympathetic  solitude"— ^n  incideDtal  act  or  emotion  of 
benevolence,  and,  especially,  those  dear  <<  treasures  cased 
in  leathern  covers,"  for  which  ^e  was  so  thankful  that  be 
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assures  us  that  he  eould  say  grace  before  reading  them  ; — 
these,  and  such  as  these,  were  to  Charles  Lamb  absolute 
and  recognized  blessings.  He  seems  to  have  broken  away 
from  the  bondage  of  custom  and  tcC  have  seen  all  things 
new.  One  would  think,  to  note  the  freshness  of  his  per- 
ceptions in  regard  to  the  most  familiar  objects  of  London, 
that  in  manhood  he  was  for  the  first  time  initiated  into  city 
life— that  he  was  a  new  comer  in  the  world  at  an  advanced 
age.  Hogarth  found  no  more  delight  in  his  street-pen- 
cilings,  than  Lamb  in  his  by-way  speculations.  In  the 
voyage  of  life  he  seemed  to  be  an  ordained  ciceranty  di- 
recting attention  to  that  lesser  ^orld  of  experience  to 
which  the  mass  of  men  are  insensible, — drawing  their  at- 
tention  from  far-off  visions  of  good,  and  oppressive  remi* 
niscences  of  grief,  to  the  low  green  herbage,  springing  up 
in  their  way,  and  the  soil  gentle  voices  breathing  at  their 
firesides,  and  around  their  daily  steps.  And  there  is  truth 
in  Elia's  philosophy,  for, — 

"  If  rightly  trained  and  bred, 
Humanity  is  humble, — ^finds  no  spot 
Hef  heaven-guided  feet  refuse  to  tread." 

We  never  rise  from  one  of  his  essays  without  a  feeling 
of  contentment.  He  leads  our  thoughts  to  the  actual,  avail- 
able springs  of  enjoyment*  He  reconciles  us  to  ourselves ; 
causing  home-pleasures,  and  the  charms  of  the  wayside, 
and  the  mere  comforts  of  existence,  to  emerge  from  the 
shadow  into  which  our  indifference  has  cast  them,  into 
the  light  of  fond  recognition.  The  flat  dull  surface  of  cona- 
mon  life,  he  causes  to  rise  into  beautiful  baamhreUevo.    lu 
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truth,  there  are  few  better  teachers  of  gratUude  than  Lamb. 
He  rejuvenates  our  worn  and  weaxy  feeKngSy  revives  the 
dim  flame  of  our  enthusiasm,  opens  our  eyes  to  real 
and  present  good,  and  with  his  humorous  accents,  and  un- 
pretending manner,  reads  us  a  homily  on  thQ  folly  of  des- 
ponding, and  the  wisdom  of  appreciating  the  cluster  of 
minor  joys  which  surround,  and  may  be  made  continually 
to  cheer  our  being. 

We  have  endeavored  to  designate  the  most  prominent 
of  Charles  Lamb's  traits  as  an  essayist.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  point  to  which  all  that  we  know  of  the  man  con- 
verges. His  literary  and  personal  example  tends  to  one 
striking  lesson,  which  should  not  be  thoughtlessly  receiv- 
ed. We  allude  to  his  singular  and  constant  devotion  to 
the  ideal.  Indeed  he  is  one  of  those  beings  wjlio  make  us 
deeply  and  newly  feel  how  much  there  is  within  a  human 
spirit,-— how  independent  it  may  become  of  extrinsic  aids,— 
how  richly  it  may  live  to  itself.  Here  is  an  individual 
whose  existence  was,  for  the  most  part^  spent  within  the 
smoky  precincts  of  London ;  first  a  school.boy  at  a  popu- 
lar institution,  then  a  laborious  clerk,  and  at  length  a 
^*  lean  annuitant."  Public  life,  with  its  various  mental  in- 
citements,— foreign  travel,  with  its  thousand  fertilizing 
associations, — fortune,  with  the  unnumbered  objects  of 
taste  she  affords, — ministered  not  to  him.  Yet  with  what 
admirable  constancy  did  he  follow  out  that  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  and  the  perfect,  which  he  regarded  as  most  es- 
sentially himself!  How  ardently  did  he  cherish  an 
ideal  life !  When  outward  influences  and  social  restric- 
tions- encroached  upon  this,  bis  great  end,--^e  drama, 
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his  favorite  authirs,  a  work  of  art,  or  a  musing  hour,  were 
proved  restoratives*  He  did  not  gradfjr  his  fondness  for 
antiquity  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  world ;  but  the 
Temple  cloisters,  or  an  old  folio,  were  more  eloquent  to 
him  of  the  past,  than  the  Cobseum  is  to  the  mass  of  travel- 
lers. He  knew  not  the  happiness  of  conjugal  affection ; 
but  his  attachoAent  to  a  departed  object  was  to  him  a 
spring  of  as  deep  joy^  as  the  unimaginative  oflen  find  in 
an  actual  passion.  No  little  prattlers  came  about  him  at 
even-tide ;  but  dream-children,  as  lovely  as  cherubs,  so^ 
laced  his  lonely  hours.  The  taste,  the  love,  the  very 
being  of  Charles  Lamb,  was  ideal.  The  struggles  for 
power  and  gain  went  on  around  him ;  but  the  tumult  dis- ' 
turbed  not  his  repose.  The  votaries  of  pleasure  swept  by 
him  with  all  the  insignia  of  gaiety  and  fashion ;  but  the 
dazzle  and  laugh  of.  the  careless  throng  lured  him  not 
aside.  He  felt  it  was  a  blessed  privilege  to  stand  be** 
neath  the  broad  heavens,  to  saunter  through  the  fields,  to 
muse  upon  the  ancient  and  forgotten,  to  look  into  the 
feces  of  men,  to  rove  on  the  wings  of  fancy,  to  give  scope 
to  the  benevolent  affections,  and  especially  to  evolve  from 
his  own  breast  a  light  ^Uouching  all  things  with  hues  of 
heaven ;"  in  a  wprd  to  be  Elia.  And  is  there  not  a  de- 
light in  contemplating  such  a  life  beyond  that  which  the 
annals  of  noisier  and  more  heartless  men  inspire  ?  In  an 
a^e  of  restless  activity,  associated  efibrt,  and  a  devotion  to 
temporary  ends,  is  there  not  an  unspeakable  charm  in  the 
character  of  a  consistent  idealist  ?  When  we  can  recall  so 
many  instances  of  the  perversion  of  the  poetical  tempera- 
ment in  gifted  natures,  through  passion  and  error,   is 
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there  not  consolation  in  the  serene  and  continuous  gratifi- 
cation with  which  it  blesiied  Lamb  ?  He  has  now  left 
forever,  the  haunts  accustomed  to  his  presence.  No 
more  will  Ella  indite  quaint  reminiscences  and  humorous 
descriptions  for  our  pleasure ;  no  more  will  his  criticism 
enlighten^  his  pathos  affect,  or  his  aphorisms  delight  us. 
But  his  sweet  and  generous  sympathies,  his  refined  taste 
for  the  excellent  in  letters,  his  grateful  perception  of  the 
true  good  of  being,  his  ideal  spirit,  dwells  latently  in 
every  bosom.  And  all  may  brighten  andr  adiate  it,  till 
life's  cold  pathway  is  warm  with  the  sunshine  of  the  soul. 
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THE    BACHELOR  RECLAIMED; 

A  SKETCH  FBOM  REAL  LIFE. 


."  So,  you  are  determined  not  to  marry  ?" 

«  A^bsolutely." 

«< And  why?" 

<^  In  the  first  place,  I  never  expect  to  be  able  to  support 
a  wife  according  to  my  ideas  of  comfort.  In  the  second 
place,  I  have  no  hope  of  meeting  a  woman  who  will  sym- 
pathise  sufficiently  with  my  feelings  and  views,  to  be  a 
congenial  companion.  Thirdly,  I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of 
adopting  as  constant  associates  the  relations  of  her  I  may 
love,  and  fourthly,  I  consider  housekeeping  and  all  the 
details  of  domestic  arrangements,  the  greatest  bore  in 
existence." 

This  colloquy  took  place  between  two  young  men,  in 
the  garden  of  one  of  the  fashionable  hotels  at  Saratoga. 
It  was  a  sultry  ailernoon,  and  they  had  retired  under  the 
shade  of  an  apple-tree,  to  digest  their  dinner,  which  pro. 
cess  they  were  facOitating  by  occasionally  puffing  some 
very  mild,  light-brawn  Havana  segars.     The  lasPre- 
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marks  were  uttered  in  a  very  calm  and  positive  tone,  by 
McNiel,  a  philosophical  and  quiet  gentleman,  who  had 
a  mofiit  sensible  theory  for  everything,  in  life.     Among 
other  things,  he  took  great  pleasure  in  the  conviction 
that' he  thoroughly  understood  himself.     The  first  time 
his  Interest  was  truly  excited  by  a  member  of  the  gentler 
sex,  he  had  acted  in  the  most  extravagant  manner,  and 
barely  escaped  with  honor  from  forming  a  most  injudi- 
cious connection.     To  guard  against  similar  mishaps, 
he  had  adopted  a  very  iugenious  plan.     Being  uncom- 
monly   susceptible  to  female  attractions,  he  made  it  a 
rule  when  charmed  by  a  sweet  face,  or  thrilled  by  a  win- 
ning  voice,  to  seek  for  some  personal  defect  or  weakness 
of  character,  in  the  fair  creature,  and  obstinately  dwell 
upon  these  imperfections,  until  they  cast  a  shade  over  the 
redeeming    traits,   and  dissolved    the  spell  he    feared. 
When  this    course    fafled,  he   had  but    one  resource. 
With  FalstafT,  he  thought  discretion  the  better  part  of 
valor,  and  deliberately   fled  from   the  allurements   that 
threatened  his  peace.     Thus  he  managed  not  to  allow 
love  to  take  permanent  possession,  and,  after  various 
false  alarms  and  exciting  vigils,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  no*  long  siege  or^sudden  attack  would  ever  subdue  the 
citadel  of  his  affections, 

But  McNiel  had  so  braced  himself  in  a  spirit  of  re- 
sistance, that  he  had  made  no  provision  against  the  un- 
conscious  lures  of  beauty.  He  could  chat,  for  hours, 
with  a  celebrated  belle,  and  leave  her  without  a  si^ ; 
he  could  smile  at  the  captivating  manners  which  over, 
came  his  fellows.     Regarding  society  as  a  battle-fidd, 
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he  went  diither  armed  at  all  points^  resolved  to  main- 
tain his  self-possession,  and  be  on  the  watch  against  the 
wiles  of  woman.  He  had  seen  lovely  girls  in  the  draw- 
iug-room,  followed  their  graceful  movements  in  the 
dance,  heard  them  breathe  songs  of  sentiment  at  the 
piano,  and  walked  beside  them  on  the  promenade.  On 
these  occasions,  he  coolly  formed  an  estimate  of  their 
several  graces,  perfectly  appreciated  every  finely-chiselled 
nose  and  templing  lip,  noted  with  care  the  hue  and 
expression  of  the  eye,  but  walked  proiAy  away  at  part- 
ing, murmuring  to  himself,  <*  all  this  I  see,  yet  am  not  in 
love." 

But  who  can  anticipate  the  weapon  that  shall  lay  him 
low,  or  toake  adequate  provision  against  the  inexhaustible 
resources  of   love?     McNiel    had  sat  for  a  week  at 
table,  opposite  an  invalid,  widow  and  her  daughter.     He 
had  passed  them  potatoes  not  less  than  a  dozen  times, 
and  helped  the  youpg  lady  twice  to  cherry-pie.     The 
only  impression  he  had    derived  from  their  demeanor 
and  appearance,  was,  that  they  were  very  genteel  and 
quiet.     On  the  morning  afltef  his  conversation  in  the 
garden,  he  awoke  just  before  sunrise,  and  found  him- 
self lying  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  in  one  of  the  diminu- 
tive chambers  in  which  visitors  to  the  Springs  are  so 
unceremoniously  packed.     His  eyea  opened  within  six 
inches  of  the  plaster ;  and  he  amused  himself  for  some 
minutes,  in  conjuring  the  cracks  and  veins  it  displayed, 
ibto  imaginary  forms  of   warriors  and    animals.    At 
length  his  mind  reverted  to  himself,  and.  his  present 
quarters.     '<  Well»  Tve  been  here  just  a  fortnight,"  thus 
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he  mused,  ''and  a  pretty  dull  time  IVe  had  of  it.     Day 
afler  day,  the  same  stupid  routine.     In  the  morning  I 
swallow  six  glasses  of  Congress  water  at  the  spring, 
with  the  hollow  eyes  of  that  sick  minister  from  Con- 
necticut glaring  on  me  like  a  serpent,  and  the  die-away 
tones  of  that  nervous  lady  from  Philadelphia,  sounding 
like  a  knell  in  my  ears.    I  cannot  drink  in  peace  for 
those  everlasting  Misses  Hill,  who  all  three  chatter  at 
once,  and  expect  me  to  be  entertaining  and  talkative  so 
early  in  the  moAing,  with  my  stomach  full  of  cold  liquid, 
and  a  long  dull  day  in  perspective !     Then  comes  break- 
fast.     The  clatter  of  plates,  the  murmur  of  voices,  the 
rushing  of  the  black  waiters,  and  the  variety  of  steams, 
make  me  glad  to  retreat.     I  find  a  still  corner  of  the 
piazza,  and  begin  to  read ;  but  the  flies,  a  draught  of 
air,  or  the  intrusive  gabble  of  my  aequaintances,  utterly 
prevent  me  from  becoming  absorbed  in  a  book.     It  has 
now  grown  too  warm  to  walk,  and  I  look  in  vain  for  Dr. 
Clayton,  who  is  the  only  man    here  whose  conversa- 
tion  interests  me.     I  avoid  the  billiaxd-room  because  I 
know  who  I  shall  meet  there.    The  swing  is  occupied. 
The  .thrumming  on  the  piano  of  that  old  maid  from 
Providence,  makes  the  saloon  uninhabitable.     They  are 
talking  politics  in  the  bar-room.    The  very  sight  of  the 
newspapers  gives  me  a  qualm.     I  involuntarily  begin  to 
doze,  when  that  infernal  gong  sounds  the  hour  to  dress. 
No  matter ;  any  thing  for  a  relief.     Dinner  is  insuffera* 
ble;    more  show  and  noise,  than  relish  and  comfort 
How  gladly  I  escape  to  the  garden  and  smoke !     T«hat 
reminds  we  of  what  I  told  Jones,  yesterday,  about  mat* 


Viffionj.  He  laughed  at  me.  But  fliere's  no  mielake 
about  it.  Catch  me  to  give  up  my  freedom,  and  provide 
for  a  familjH^be  pestered  with  a  whole  string  of  new  eon* 
nections,  when  I  can't  bear  tfatbse  I  have  now — ^never  have 
a  moment  to  myself— *be  obliged  to  get  u^  in  die  ni^t  fera 
dootor — have  to  pay  for  a  boy's  schooling,  and<  be  plauged 
to  death  by  him  for  my  pains — ^be  bodiered  constandy  with* 
bad  servants — «ee  my  wife  lose  her  beauty,  in  a  twelve- 
month from,  care — my  goddess  become  a  mere  household 
drudge— give  up  segars — ^keep  pcecke  luMirs — ^take  care 
of  sick  children — ^go  to  market !  neveri  never,  never  /" 

As  his  reverie  thus  emphatically  terminated,  NcNiel 
slowly  raised  himself  to  a  sitting  posture/  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  state  of  the  weather,  when  a  sight  presented 
itself  which  at  once  put  his  philosophy  to  flight. and 
startled  him  from  his  composure.  He  did  not  cry  out^ 
but  hushed  his  very  breath.  Beside  him  lay  a  female 
form,  in  profound  slumber.  Her  hair  had  escaped  from 
its  confinement,  and  fell  in  the  richest  profusion  around 
her  face.  There  was  a  delicate  glow  upon  &e  cheeks. 
The  lips  were  scarcely  parted.  The  brow  was  perfectlj 
serene.  One  arm  was  thrust  under  her  head,  the  other 
lay  stretched  upon  the  coverlid.  It  was  one  of  those  ao<* 
ddental  attitudes  which  sculptors  love  to  embody.  The 
bosom  heaved  regularly.  He  felt  that  it  was  the  slumber 
of  an  innocent  creature,  and  that  beneath  Uiat  calm  breast 
beat  a  kindly  and  pure  heart  He  bent  over  the  vision, 
for  so  at  first  it  seemed  to  him,  as  did  Narcissus  above 
the  crystal  water.  The  peaceful  beauty  of  Ihat  face  en- 
tered his  very  soul.    He  trembled  at  the  stiU  regularity  of 
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the  long,  dark  eye-lashes,  as  if  it  were  death  personified* 
Recovering  himself,  all  at  once  something  fatailiar  struck 
him  in  the  countenance.     He  thought  awhile,  and  the 
whole  mystery  was  solved.     It  was  the  widow's  daughter. 
They  occupied  the  adjoining  chamber ;  she  had  gone 
down  stairs  in  the  night  to  procure  something  for  the  in- 
valid,  and  on  returning,  entered  in  die  darkness,  the  wrong 
room,  and  fancying  her  mother  asleep,  had  as  she  thought, 
very  quietly  taken  her  place  beside  her,  and  was  soon  lost 
in  slumber.     No  sooner  did  this  idea  take  possession  of 
McNiel,  than  with  the  utmost  caution  andanoiseles  move- 
ment, he  stole  away  and  removed  every  vestige  of  his 
presence  into  a  vacant  apartment  opposite,  leaving  the 
fair  intruder  to  suppose  she  alone  had  occupied  the  room. 
At  breakfast,  he  observed  the  mother  and  daughter  whis- 
per and  smile  together,  and  soon  ascertained  that  they 
had  no  suspicion  of-  the  actual  state  of  the  case.     With 
the  delicacy  that  belonged  to  his  character,  McNiel  in- 
wardly vowed  to  keep  the  secret  forever  in  his  own  breast* 
Meantime,  with  much  apparent  hilarity,  he  prepared  to 
accompany   Jones  to  Lake    George.     His  companion 
marvelled  to  perceive  this  unwonted  gaiety  wear  ofi*  as 
they  proceeded  in  their  ride.     McNiel  became  silent  and 
pensive.     The  evening  was  fine,  and  they  went  upon  the 
lake  to  enjoy  the  moonlight     Jones  sung  his  best  songs 
and  woke  the  echoes  with  his  bugle.     His  firiend  remain* 
ed  silent,  wrapt  in  his  cloak,  at  the  boat's  st^rn.     At  last, 
very  abruptly  he  sprang  up,  and  ordered  the  rowers  to 
land  him.     <' Where  are  yon  going?"  inquired  Jones. 
**  To  Saratoga,"  was  the  reply.     <<  Not  to-night,  surely  1" 
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^'  Yes,  now,  this  instant"  Entertaining  some  fears  for 
his  friend's  sanity,  Jones  reluctantly  devoted  that  lovely 
night  to  a  hard  ride  over  a  sandy  road,  instead  of  linger- 
ing away  its  delightful  hours,  on  the  sweet  bosom  of  the 
lake. 

Six  months  after,  McNiel  married  the  widow's  daugh- 
ter, ^nd  the  ensuing  suipmer,  when  I  met  him  at  Sara- 
toga, he  assured  me  he  found  it  a  delightful  residence. 


HAIR. 


Hair  is  an  eloquent  emblem.  It  is  the  mother's  pride 
to  dress  her  child's  rich  locks ;  the  lover's  joy  to  gaze  on 
the  hair-locket  of  his  mistress ;  the  mourner's  despair  to 
see  the  ringlet  stir  as  if  in  mockery  of  death,  by  the  mar. 
ble  cheek  of  the  departed.  How  the  hue  of  hair  is  h^ow- 
ed  to  the  fancy !  From  the  <<  glossy  raven"  to  the  <*  silver 
sable,"  from  the  <<  brown  in  the  shadow,  and  gold  in  the 
sun,"  to  the  blonde  and  silken  thread,  there  is  a  vocabulary 
of  hues  appealing  to  each  memory. 

The  beautiful  economy  of  nature  is  signally  displayed 
in  the  human  hair.  The  most  simple  expedient  in  the 
animal  frame,  the  meanest  adjunct,  as  it  were,  to  the 
figure,  yet  how  effective ! 

**  Hyacinthlne  lockfl 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 

Cluitering,  but  not  beneath  hiB  shoulders  broad : 

«  •      "      »  *  * 

She,  as  a  veil,  down  to  the  slender  waist, 
Her  unadorned  tresses  wore, 
Disheveled^  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd, 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils,  whieh  impliea 
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^  Subjection,  bat  required  wit^  gentle  sway, 
And  by  her  yielded,  by  Kim  best  receired, 
Yielded  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride. 
And  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay.' 


>» 


In  this  passage,  tjie  blind  bard  of  Paradise  has  interpret- 
ed the  natural  language  of  woman's  hair  before  the  artifi- 
ces of  fashion  had  marred  its  natural  grace.     Whoever 
has  attentively  perused  one  of  the  pictures  of  the  old  maa. 
terSy  where  a  female  figure  is  represented,  .must  have  per- 
ceived, perhaps  unconsciously,  that  the  long  flexible  ring- 
lets conveyed  an  impression  to  the  mind  of  dependence. 
The  short,  tight  curls  of  a  gladiatorial  statue,  on  the  con- 
trary, give  the  idea  of  self-command  and  unyielding  will. 
There  is  a  poetics^  charm  in  the  unshorn  tresses  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  which  Milton  has  not  exaggerated.  .  I 
have  seldom  received  a  more  sad  conviction  of  tke  bitter- 
ness of  poverty,  than  was  conveyed  by  the  story  of  a  lovely 
girl  in  one'  of  the  continental  towns,  who  was  obliged  to 
sell  her  hair  for  bread.     She  was  of  humble  parentage, 
but  nature  had  adorned  her  head  with  the  rarest  perfection. 
Her  luxuriant  and  glowing  ringlets,  constituted  the  pride 
of  her  heart.     She  rejoiced  in  this  distinction  as  the  re- 
deeming, point  of  her  destiny.     Oflen  would  a  blush  of 
pleasure  sufluse  her  cheek  as  she  caught  a  stranger's  eye 
regarding  them  with  admiration,  when  at  her  lowly  toil. 
The  homeliness  of  her  garb,  and  the  poverty  of  her  condition 
were  relieved  by  this  native  adornment.     It  is  wonderful 
to  what  slight  tokens  the  self-respect  of  poor  mortals  will 
cling,  and  how  the  very  maintenance  of  virtue  often  de- 
pends upon  some  frail  association.    A  strain  of  musie^ 
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glimpses  of  a  reoMmbered  eoliiiteiiaiieey  a  dreamy  a  word 
will  often  annihilate  a  vile  intention,  or  unseal  the  fount- 
ain of  the  heart.     A  palm  tree  in  England  drew  tears 
from  an  Eastern  wanderer ;    and  the  native  wisdom  of 
Jeanie  Deans  led  her  to  make  her  first  visit  to  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  arrayed  in  a  plaid,  knowing  his  honor's  heart 
<<  would  warm  to  die  tartan."     And  thus  to  the  simple- 
hearted  maiden  her  rich  and  flowing  hair  was  a  crown  of 
glory — die  only  circumstance  that  elevated  her  in  her  own 
estimation.      And  when  the  iron  necessity  of  want  came 
upon  her>  and  she  was  a  homeless  orphan — when  every 
thing  had  been  parted  with,  and  all  appeals  to  compassion 
had  failed,  the  spirit  of  the  poor  creature  yielded  to  hun- 
ger, and  she  sold  her  hair.    Before  this  sacrifice,  she  had 
resisted,  widi  the  heroism  of  innocence,  the  temptation  to 
purchase  food  at  die  expense  of  honor,     fiut  when  the 
wants  of  nature  were  appeased,  and  she  went  forth  shorn 
of  her  cherished  ornament,  the  consciousness  of  her  loss 
induced  despair,  and  she  resigned  herself  hop^essly  to  a 
career  of  infamy. 

Abundant  hair  is  said  to  be  indicative  of  strength,  and 
fine  hair,  of  susceptibility.  In  the  hair  are  written  the 
stem  lessons  of  life.  It  falls  away  from  the  head  of  sick- 
ness, and  the  brows  of  the  thoughtful.  The  bright  lot  of 
childhood  is  traced  in  its  golden  threads,  the  free  buoyancy 
of  youth  is  indicated  by  its  wild  luxurbnce ;  the  throe  of 
anguish,  the  touch  of  age,  entwine  it  with  a  silver  tissue  ; 
and  intensity  of  spirit  will  there  anticipate  the  snows  of 
time.  The  hair  of  Columbus  was  white  at  thirty ;  and 
before  that  period,  Shelley's  dark  waving  curls  were  dash- 
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ed  with  snow.  In  the  aecount  of  the  execution  of  the 
unfortunate  Mary,  the  last  touch  of  pathos  is  given  to  the 
scene  when  it  is  stated  that  as  the  executioner  held  up  the 
severed  head,  it  was  pwceived  that  the  auburn  locks  were 
thickly  strewn  with  grey. 

Associations  of  sentiment  attach  strongly  to  the.  hair. 
Around  it  is  wreathed  the  laurel  garland  of  fame.  Amid 
it  tremble  the  flowers  of  a  bridals  Putting  up  the  hair  is 
the  signal  of  womanhood.  The  Andalusian  women  al- 
ways wear  roses  in  their  glossy  black  hair.  The  barba- 
rous practice  oi  scalping  doubtless  originated  in  a 
savage  idea  of  desecrating  die  temple  of  the  8oul>  as 
well  as  of  gathering  trophies  of  victory.  The  head  ia 
shaven  by  the  monks  in  token  of  hunijlity,  and  the  sta- 
tionary civilization  of  th6  Chinese  is  indicated  by  no 
custom  more  strikingly  than  that  of  wearing  only  a  single 

^ue,  the  very  acme  of  unpicturesque.     There  were  few 

* 

more  characteristic  indications  of  a  highly  artificial  state 
of  society  than  the  absurd  style  of  di  easing  the  head  once 
so  fashionable.  Even  at  the  present  day,  no  part  of  fe- 
male costume  betrays  individual  taste  more  clearly  dian 
the  style  in  which  the  hair  is  worn.  To  tear  the  hair  is  a 
true  expression  of  despair,  and  the  patriarchal  ceremony 
of  scattering  ashes  on  the  head,  was  the  deepest  sign  of 
sorrow.  How  much  the  desolate  grandeur  of  the  scene 
on  the  heath,  in  Lear,  is  augmented  by  his  '*  white  flakes'* 
that  '<  challenge  pity,"  and  what  a  picture  w6  have  of  Bas. 
sanio's  love,  when  he  says — 

**  Hep  sunny  locks 
Haag  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece, 
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Which  makes  her  seat  at  Belmont,  Colchos  strandy 
And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 

F  The  women  at  the  siege  of  Messipa,  wrought  their  hair 
into  bow-stfings  for  the  archers,  and  on  a  similar  occasion 
in  the  Spanish  wars,  the  females  of  a  small  garrison  bound 
their  hair  under  the  bhin,  te  appear  like  beard,  and  ar- 
ranging themselves  on  the  ramparts,  induced  the  enemy 
toBunender. 

Sampson's  hair  Was  singularly  associated  with  h)s  mis- 
fortunes, and  the  abundant  locks  of  Absalom  wrought 
the  downfall  of  his  pride.  It  is  often  a  net  to  entrap  the 
affections.  The  hair  speaks  to  the  heart  Laura^s  iflying 
tresses  haunted  Petrarch's  fancy : 

'*  Qual  Ninfa  in  fbnti,  in  selve,  mai  qua!  Dea 
Chiome  d'  oro  si  fino  a  Faura  sciolse  ?" 

That  the  hair  may  figure  to  advantage  in  literature,  the^ 
<<Rape  of  the  Lock,"  is  an  immortal  proofl  The  Puri- 
tans cut  it  short  aud  the  cavaliers  wore  it  luxuriantly. 
Human  vanity  displays  itself  nowhere  more  conspicuously 
than  in  the  arrangement  of  the  hair.  When  Benedict 
enumerates  the  qualifications  required  in  a  wife^  he  says 
in  conclusion — <<  her  hair  shall  be  of  what  color  it  please 
God ;" — alluding  to  the  common  custom  of  dyeing  the 
hair.  Bassanio,  when  moralizing  on  the  caskets,  utters  a 
satire  upon  false  hair ; 

**  So  are  those  crisped  snaky,  golden  looks. 

Which  make  such  wanton  gamhols  with  the  wind, 

Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 

To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head. 

The  scuU  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchrQ." 


/ 
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Among  ^e  beautiful  touches,  Mke  trae  to  nature  and 
poetry,  in  TaHburd's  Ion,  is  the  language  of  the  dying 
Adrastus  to  his  newly-discovered  son : — 

**  I  am  growing  weak, 
And  my  eyes  dazzle ;  let  me  rest  my  hands 
Ere  they  have  lost  their  feeling,  on*thy  head* 
Lo  !  Lo !  thy  hair  is  glossy  to  the  touch 
As  when  I  last  enwreathed  its  tiny  curl 
About  my  finger." 

It  is  the  surviving  memorial  of  our  physicial  existence  i 

"There  s6ems  a  lore  in  hair,  though  it  be  dead--" 
It  is  the  gentfest,  yet  the  strongest  thread 
Of  our  frail  plant — a  blossom  from  the  tree, 
Surviving  the  proud  trunk ;  as  if  it  said, 
0  Patience  and  gentleness  is  power.    In  me 

Behold  affectionate  eternity.** 

D'Israeli  paints  Contarini  Fleming,  the  creature  of 
passion,  afler  his  wife's  death,  as  clipping  off  her  long 
tresses,  twining  them  about  his  neck,  and  springing  from 
a  precipice.  Miss  Porter  makes  Helen  Mar  embroider 
into  the  banner  of  Wallace,  the  ensanguined  hair  of  his 
murdered  Marion.  Goldsmith's  qoffin  was  opened  to  ob- 
tain some  of  his  hair  for  a  fair  admirer»  and  there  is  a 
striking  anecdote^of  a  man  who  was  prevented  firom  decla- 
ring love  to  his  friend's  betrothed,  by  recognizing  on  the 
hand  he  had  clasped,  a  ring,  containing  the  hair  of  his 
rival.  With  what  a  pathetic  expressiveness  does  the 
**  Cenci"  conclude : 

Beatrice,    **  Give  yourself  no  unnecessary  pain,    ' 

My  dear  Lord  Cardinal.    Here,  mother,  tie 
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My  girdle  fn  me,  and  bind  up  my  hair 
In  any  simple  knot ;  ay,  that  does  well. 
And  yours,  I  see,  is  coming  down.    How  often 
Have  we  done  this  for  one  another  !  and  novo 
We  ihaU  not  do  it  any  more.    My  hood ! 
We  are  quite  ready.    Well,  'tis  very  well." 

The  dialogue  between  King  John  and  Constance,  is  very 
significant : — 

King  Phdip,    "  Bind  up  those  tresses.    Oh,  what  love  I  note 
In  the  fair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs  ! 
Where,  but  by  chance,  a  silver  dross  hathlalleni 
Even  to  that  dross  ten  thousand  wiry  fhends 
Do  glue  themselves  in  sociable  grief; 
Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  loves, 
Sticking  together  in  calamity." 

Constance,    "  To  England,  if  you  will."  ^ 

King  PhiUp.    **  Bind  up  your  halra." 

Constance,    "  Yes,  that  I  will  and  wherefore  will  I  do  it  ? 
I  tore  them  from  their  bonds  ;  and  cried  aloud, 
Oh,  that  these  hands  could  so  redeem  my  son, 
AJi  they  have  given  these  hairs  their  liberty  I 
But  now  I  envy  at  their  liberty. 
And  wilt  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds, 
Because  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner."   . 


fEYE-LANGUAGE. 


0>  Nature's  minuter  wonders,  the  human  eye  is  the 
paragon. — Vainly  will  Science  explore  her  rich  arcana 
for  a  more  impressive  example  of  ^the  marvels  she  would 
illustrate.     But  it  is  not  the  apparatus  which  the  delicate 
knife  of  the  anatomist  reveals — the  retina  and  lenses,  or 
even    their  combined  arrangement  that  s  most  strikingly 
indicates  the  subtle  workmanship  involved  in  the  little 
fleshy  globule  we  call  the  eye  ; — it  is  the  effect  they  pro- 
duce, the  purposes  they  subserve,  the  results  they  accom- 
plish.    Far  greater  are  these  Aan  the  careless  crowd 
dream  of ;  far  more  marvelous  than  even  the  intelligent 
and  imaginative  can  fully  realize.     The  phenomenon  of 
sight  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  extraordinary.     Not  less  so 
are  the  minor  missions  which  the  visual  organ  fulfils. 
The  eye  speaks — with  an  eloquence  and  a  truthfulness 
surpassing  speech.     It  is  the  window  out  of  |which  the 
winged  thoughts  often  fly   unwittingly.    It  is  the   tiny 
magic  mirror  on  whose  crystal  surface  the  moods  of  feeU 
ing  fitfully  play,  like  the  sunlight  and  shadows  on  a  still 
stream.    Yes — if  there    ifl  one  material  form  through 
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which  the  spvit  is  visible,  and  with  which,  when  humanly 

embodied,  it  has  speciallj  to  do,  that  form  is  the  btk. 

Even  in  animals  it  is  emphatically  the  expressive  feature. 

Who  that  has  noted  the  look  of  timid  fondness  with  which 

a  recreant  dog  approaches  his  master,  or  observed  the 

gleam  of  wo  with  which  the  dying  deer  regards  his  hunters 

"—and  has  not  felt  this  ?    How  much  more  significant  is  the 

*  language  of  the  human  eye  1  How  ceaselessly  does  it 

represent  the  soul !  The  instrument  by  which  our  most 

valuable  knowledge  is  received ;  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 

the  outward  interpreter  of  the  inward  world.    How  imme^ 

diate  and  delicate  is  the  spirit's  sway  over  the  aspects  and 

movements  of  this  complicated  organ !  Instinctively  it  is 

raised  in  devotion,  and  bent  downiyard  in  shi*me.    When 

enthusiasm  lends  fire  to  the  soul,  the  eye  flashes  ;  when 

pleasure  stirs  the  heart,  the  eye  sparkles;  when  deep 

sorrow  darkens  the  bosom,  the  eye  distils  hot  tears,  <*  faster 

than  Arabian  trees  their  medicinal  gum ;"  when  confidence 

stays  the  mind,  the  eye  looks  forth  proudly  ;  when  love 

fills  the  breast,  the  eye  beams  with  glad  sympathy ;  when 

insanity  desolates  the  brain,  the  eye  roves  wildly ;  and 


-o*er th«  eya Death niMt exerts hisiois^ 


And  hurli  the  spirit  firom  her  throne  to  light. 

Thus  through  all  the  epochs  of  human  experience,  tne  eye 
typifies  the  workings  of  the  soul. 

To  a  warm-hearted  wanderer  through  the  world— to  one 
who  finds  in  his  fellow-beings  the  chief  sources  of  by-way 
pleasure— to  a  benevolent  cosmopolite  who  is  an  adept 
in  eye-language,  it  is  a  delightful  and  censtant  resource. 
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He  may  be  a  »ilent  man  as  far  as  regards  his  oi^ns  of 
speech,  yet  he  is  ever  conyersing.  ,  In  a  stage-coach,  by 
one  glaiice  around,  he  discovers  with  whom  he  can  find- 
sympathy.  With  these  he  interchanges  looks  during  the 
journey,  and  enjoys  all  the  delights  of  sociability  with 
none  of  its  trials.  He  reads  family  histories  in  the  eye- 
language  of  their  members.  If  he  but  catch  the  <  bonnie 
blue  e'en '  of  the  passing  peasant  girl,  a  cheerful  humor 
is  induced  which  abides  with  him  for  hours.  And  the 
momentary  beaming  of  a  pair  of  dark  lustrous  orbs,  fills 
him  with  high  and  moving  thoughts.  A  glance  to  him 
is  rife  with  expression,  beyond  that  of  his  vernacular 
tongue.  And  thus  gazing  into  these  fountains  for  refresh- 
ment, and  drawing  theuce  inspiration  and  solace,  his  eye 
at  length  meets  one,  the  glance  of  which  is  deeply  re- 
sponsive— an  eye  that  shines  like  the  star  of  a  happy 
destiny  into  his  soul,  and  he  is  not  again  contented  till 
the  beautiful  orb  beams  .only  for  him,  and  becomes  the 
light  of  his  home.  The  most  interesting  portion  of  his 
studies  in  eye-language  is  completed.  A  modern 
writer,  in 'order  to  illustrate  an  almost  indescribable  sen- 
timent, says  '  it  was  like  the  eye  of  a  woman  firdt-loved 
to  the  soul  of  the  poet*' 

There  is  no  lack  of  well-authenticated  instances  to 
prove  the  power  of  eye-'language.  An  infuriated  animal 
has  oflen  been  kept  trembling  at  bay,  by  the  steadfast 
gaze  of  man,  beneath  which  its  own  angry  eye  quailed, 
yet  could  not  turn  aside.  I  knew  a  venerable  man  who 
kept  a  powerful  ruffian  quietly  seated  in  his  little  parlor 
for  an  hour  at  night,  while  the  only  servant  of  his  small 
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hootehoM  wis  absent  in  quest  of  aicl»  merely  by  bUboOj 
ftring  ppon  hioi  a  iearless  lookt  such  as  awed  hb  pervert- 
ed heart  and  ohained  his  strong  limbs.    Manj  a  rebuke 
has  been  silently  but  deeply  conTeyed,  by  the  calm  yet 
indignant  glance  of  the  injured.    How  intuitively  does  a 
child  understand  the  slightest  expression  of  its  molhcir'B 
eye!  How  weH  do  congenial  beings  comprehend  their 
affini^  before  any  communion,  save  that  of  eye-converae ! 
Consider,  too,  the  singular  duration  of  the  impression 
imparted  by  this  feature.     The  world  abounds  with  minute 
symbols.    Each  small  and  exquisite  flower,  gem  or  in. 
sect,  addresses  the  sense  of  the  beautiful ;  yet  they  inter- 
est but  for  a  moment.     What  more  expressive  similitude 
has  poetry  found  for  the  stars,  than  *  angels'  eyes  1 '    The 
living  gem  of  nature  is  the  eye^  and  how  like  a  ^spell 
doth  its  language  haunt  us !  Even  in  the  pictures  of  the 
old  masters,  the  effect  is  often  centered  in  the  expression 
of  this  single  organ.     What  fanciful  man,  having  an 
inkling  of  superstition  within  him,  has  not  sometimes 
imagined  a  portrait  animated  with  life  ?    Shroud  the  eyes, 
and  the  fantasy  is  gone.    It  has  been  finally  remarked 
of  Titian's  portraits  that  they  look  at  us  more  than  we  at 
fliera.    We  may  forget  the  countenance  of  a  friend  from 
whom  we    are  divided,  in  many  respects ;  but  if  our 
interest  has  ever  been  truly  awakened  in  a  fellow-bein^ 
the  eye-language  of  the  individual  can  scarcely  escape  our 
memories.    Who  cannot  recall,  though  he  may  not  de- 
scribe, the  eye-language  with  which  a  gifted  man,  under 
some  strong  inspiration,  has  uttered  a  memorable  thought, 
or  that  with  which  one  near  and  dear  to  him  has  breathed 


'  aught  of  deep  interest  to  hie  eei^?  The  digaitj  gI  self- 
posBeased  thought  was  in  the  eje  of  Faul»  ere  his  words 
aflRsded  Festus.  The  heamiog  glance  of  the  Grecian  mo- 
ther pointed  outher  jewels  before  her  lips  proclaimed  them* 
The  unfortunate  know  a  friend  and  are  re-assured,  the 
timid  recognise  a  master  spirit  and  are  nerved,  and  the 
guilty  know  their  accuser  and  quail,  at  the  first  momentary 
meeting  of  their  gaze.  Beware  of  the  man  whose  eye 
you  can  never  meet. 

Correggio  excelled  in  painting  downcast  eyes  ;  those 
of  AUston's  pictures  are  remarkable  for  their  grey,  intel- 
lectual expression.  The  St.  Cecilia  of  Raphael  probably 
presents  the  best  instance  in  the  art,  of  the  upturned  eyee 
of  inspiration.  £ye-langURge  is  richly  illustrated  in  the 
pages  of  Shakspeare.  What  an  idea  is  given  of  its  per- 
version in  Lear's  adjuration  to  the  unfortunate  Gloster :— 

%  Get  thee  glan  eyes ; 

And  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 
~  To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not 

Addressing  Regan,  he  says  of  Goneril,  *  her  eyes  are 
fierce,  but  thine  do  comfort  and  not  burn.'  Cordelia 
envies  not  their  *  still  soliciting  eyes '  and  her  more  hon- 
est orbs,  at  -length,  prove  their  sincerity,  by  shedding 
<  tears  as  pearls  from  diamonds  dropp'd.'  Othello  when 
first  awoke  to  jealousy,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  doubts,  ex- 
claims to  Desdemona,  *  let  me  see  your  eyes!'  Alas! 
that  he  did  not  credit  their  truthful  expression.  Fear,  too,' 
is  strongly  evinced  by  the  same  wondrous  organs.  In 
the  awful  hints  the  Ghost- gives  Hamlet  of  <  that  undiscov- 
ed  country,'  among  the  effects  prophecied  from  a  more  full 
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revelation,  is  to  make  his  '  eyes  like  stars  start  from  their 
spheres.'    In  some  eyes,  the  bard  bids  us  behold  ^a  lurk- 
ing devil,'  in  others  *  love's  richest  book,' — ^in  the  poef  s 
<  a  fine  frenzy ;'  and,  be  it  remembered,  it  was  upon  the 
eyes  that  that  Puck  was  ordered  to  squeeze  the  little  purple 
flower.     Ferdita  with  her  fine  imagiqation,  could  find  no 
better  similitude  for  <  violets  dim '  than  <  the  lids  of  Juno's 
eyes.'     Prospero  exulttngly   declares,  when  Ferdinand 
and  Miranda  meet,  *  at  the  first  glance,  they  have  chang- 
ed eyes.'    Hear  Olivia  in  Twelflh  Night : 

Methinkji  I  feel  this  yoath*8  perfectioni 
With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth, 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes. 

What  poet  has  presented  such  an  image  of  the  closed 
eyes  of  beauty  as  that  contained  in  lachimo's  soliloquy 
over  the  sleeping  Imogen  ? — 

^  the  flame  o*  the  taper 
Bows  towards  her,  and  would  underpeep  her  lids 
To  see  th*  enclosed  lights  now  canopied 
With  blue  of  Heaven's  own  tinct.' 

The  prominent  part  this"  miraculous  little  globe  per- 
forms in  love,  is  indicated  by  Romeo  in  Capulet's  gar- 
den ; 

*  She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing ;  what  of  that  T 
Her  eye  discourses,  f  will  answer  it.' 

And  when  Juliet  warns  him  of  her  kinsman's  designs, 
he  ardently  exclaims, — 

*  Alack !  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye. 

Than  twenty  of  their  swords ;  look  thou  but  sweet, 

And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity.* 
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The  fair  object  of  his  passion,  as  if  to  reciprocate  the 
sentiment,  upon  the  idea  of  his  death,  cries  out. — 

^  To  prison  eyes !  ne*er  look  on  liberty  !* 

Wolsej  anticipated  his  downfall  from  ihe  glance  of 
King  Henry  ; — <'  ruin  leaped  from  his  eyes."  Faulcon- 
bridge,  as  the  favors  of  fortune  depart  from  King  John, 
bids  him 

Let  not  Che  world  see  fear  and  sad  distraaft 
Govern  the  motions  of  a  kingly  eye. 

Biron,  in  Love's  Labors  Lost,  in  balancing  the  advan- 
tages of  book-lore  and  eye-language,  declares — 

From  women's  eye  this  doctrir^e  I  derive : 

They  are  the  ground,  the  books,  the  academies, 

From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fire. 

For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world. 

Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman*s  eye  7  4 

How  finely  is  the  moral  expression  of  the  eye  suggest- 
ed by  the  Friar  who  advocates  the  innocence  of  Hero  ;-— 


-*in  her  eye  there  hathappeared  a  fire, 


l^^nmthe  errors  that  these  princes  hold 
Against  her  maiden  truth* 

Bassanio  augurs  his  success  with  Portia  because,  he 
says 

Sometimes  from  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair,  speechless  messages. 

And  even  the  incorrigible  Benedick  says  to  Beatrice^ 
<*  I  will  be  buried  in  thy  eyes."  Phoebe  declares  of  Rosa- 
lind— 
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*  iaiter  thin  hii  Umgiie 
Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up.' 

^  In  discussing  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  Shel- 
ley suggests  that  the  eyes  of  the  women  of  that  nation, 
on  account  of  ^eir  social  degradation,  <  could  not  have 
been  deep  and  intricate  from  the  workings  of  the  mind/ 
Eye-language  is,  indeed,  no  light  test  of  cultivation  ;  of 
native  disposition  it  is  a  most  authentic  reporter.  Hunt, 
in  describing  the  hero  of  Rimini,  alludes  with  singular 
beauty,  to  the 

.4}  *  easy  dignity  there  fies 

r.       In  the  frank  li  (ting  of  his  cordial  eyes.' 

Who  has  not  realized  the  power  of  Byron's  simile — 
<  like  the  light  of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  V  Falstaff,  vaunts 
of  Page's  wife  ^  sometimes  the  beam  of  her  view  gilded 
my  foot,  sometimes  my  portly  belly,'  Uncle  Toby's  dan- 
gerous experiment  in  the  sentry-box  is  well-known ;  and 
what  a  holy  guidance  Petrarch  found  in  ^e  ejes  of 
Laura ! 

Gentil  mia  donna,  io  veggio 
>  Net  mover  de  'vostri  occhi  un  dolce  lame  ^ 

Che  mi  mostra  la  via  che  al  ciel  conduce. 

An  old  dramatist  has  this  conceit ; — 

A  smile  shoots  graceful  upward  from  her  eyei^ 
As  if  they  had  gained  a  victory  o*er  giief ; 
And  with  it  many  beams  twisted  themselves. 
Upon  whose  golden  threads  the  angels  walk 
To  and  again  from  heaven. 
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Eye-language  in  its  sweetest  manifestations,  is  unfor- 
tunately liable  to  change,  like  every  thing  delightful  upon 
this  earth.  Touching  this,  a  bachelorlc  essay bt  of  some 
note,  thus  reasoneth  : — *  Ask  the  married  man  who  has 
been  so  but  a  short  time,' if  those  blue  eyes,  where,  during 
many  years  of  anxious  courtship,  truth,  sweetness,  sereni. 
ty  seemed  to  be  written  in  characters  which  could  not  be 
misunderstood,  ask  him  if  the  characters  they  now  con- 
vey, be  exactly  the  same  ?  if  for  truth,  he  does  not  read  a 
dull  virtue  (the  mimic  of  constancy)  which  changes  not 
only  because  it  wants  the  judgment  to  make  a  preference? 
if  for  sweetness,  he  does  not  read  a  stupid  habit  of  being 
pleased  at  everything,  if  for  sincerity  he  does  not  read  ani- 
mal tranquillity,  the  dead  pool  of  the  heart,  which  no  breeze 
of  passion  can  stir  into  health.' 

According  to  Burke,  clearness  has  much  to  do  with  the 
beauty  of  the  eye,  and  a  languid  movement  of  the  organ  is 
most  fascinating.  Thus  Yenus  is  represented  witli  droop- 
ing lids.  It  is  observable  that  while  intense  thought  is  in- 
dictated  by  a  jlixed  gaze,  pleasurable  emotions,  especially  of 
a  quiet  kind.  Induce  the  lids  to  fall  somewhat,  while  the  orb 
gently  rolls.  A  naturalist  once  gave  me  a  most  vivid 
description  of  a  species  of  eagle  common  in  the  West^ 
the  vibration  of  whose  eye  corresponded  precisely  with  that 
of  the  second  hand  of  an  old-fashioned  clock.  Whoever 
has  attentively  watched  the  progress  of  a  bust  under  the 
hand  of  the  modeller,  must  have  realized  the  importance 
of  shape  in  giving  it^  peculiar  character  to  the  eye.  In- 
deed, the  skill  of  an  artist  may  be  estimated,  in  no  small 
degree,  by  his  success  in  this  regard*    Inferior  sculptors 
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generally  fail  in  repreaenting  nice  diatinctiona  in  the  form 
of  the  individual  eye,  which  once  caught,  giyea  it  even  in 
the  cold  and  eolorleas  marble,  a  life-like  appearance. 

Richly  ezpreaaiTe  as  ia  the  human  eye»  the  depths  and 
gradations  of  its  language  are  not  to  be  lightly  scanned. 
Men  of  the  most  profound  sentiment  not  unfrequently  wear 
an  aspect  of  indifference,  because  common  life  awakena 
not  their  spirits.     We  are  often  startled  by  the  eye-lan- 
guage of  such  persons,  from  the  intensity  with  which  it 
breaks  from  the  dimness  of  habitual  reserve.    I  remember 
two  nobly  endowed  individuals— devoted  to  very  difbrent 
pursuits-— whose  eyes  are  seldom  lifted  from  the  down- 
ward  gaze  of  meditation.    1  have  often  remarked  the  effect 
upon  their  whole  aspect,  when,  under  the  excitement  of  a 
happy  thought,  they  raise  their  eyes  from  their  veiled  abodes. 
The  sudden  rising  of  a  smiling  star  in  a  monotonous  sky, 
or  the  quick  gleaming  of  a  sunbeam  athwart  a  dim  land- 
scape, could  not  be  more  electrical.    We  are  told  of  Cole* 
ridge,  that  in  moments  of  intense  abstraction,  his  eyes 
were  so  void  of  language  as  to  appear  almost  senseless  ; 
yet  in  an  expressive  mood  they  were  proverbially  eloquent. 
And  it  is  said  of  Schiller,  *'  his  deportment,  his  gait,  the 
mould  of  his  limbs,  his  least  motion  was  dignified  and 
grand,  only  hia  eyes  were  soft. "    Whoever  remarked  the  eye 
of  Spurzheim  when  he  spoke  of '  the  little  beings,'— child- 
ren,  must  have  realized  the  mildness  and  warmth  of  his 
benevolence.    I  can  never  forget  the  conception  of  the 
power  of  eyclanguage  which  dawned  upon  me,  on  seeing 
an  Italian  vocalist,  at  the  very  climax  of  an  opera,  suffer  the 
melody  to  die  away,  and  look  the  intense  feeling  of  the 
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moment  so  effectively  as  to  visibly  impress  the  silent 
muUitade.  Having  heat-d  much  of  the  eye-language  of 
an  accomplished  lady,  I  was  several  times  at  great  pains 
to  observe,  but  was  invariably  unsuccessful.  The  con- 
versation in  each  instance,  had  been  of  a  general  nature, 
which  helped  to  reconcile  me  to  the  disappointment.  Be- 
ing soon  afler  possessed  of  some  circumstances  of  the 
lady's  history  which  gave  me  a  clue  to  her  inward  experi- 
ence, I  managed  on  the  next  opportunity  to  strike  the 
'  electric  chain,'  and  draw  her  into  a  brief  but  touching 
narration.  The  gradual  increase  of  expression  and  even- 
tual melting  gaze  induced  by  the  excitement,  was  mojce 
moving  ^an  any  pathos  of  mere  words  or  circumstance 
that  I  ever  knew. 

The  comparative  dearth  of  eye-language  in  this  coun- 
try is  lamentably  significant  of  the  narrow  sway  of  the 
Ideal,  and  the  rarity  of  fresh  and  spontaneous  self- 
development.  Exceptions,  many  and  brilliant,  there 
doubtless  are : — ^but  the  traveller  who  has  been  wont  to 
note  the  eloquent  activity  and  profundity  of  expression  of 
the  eye  in  most  of  the  continental  countries,  will  feel,  as 
he  wanders  about  the  new  world,  a  difference,  not  to  say 
a  deficiency,  in  this  respect*  The  guarded  expressioUt 
die  waving,  the  indifferent  or  at  best  merely  brisk  tenor 
of  eye-language  among  the  busy  men  around  him,  cannot 
escape  his  notice.  And  when  from  beneath  a  fair  brow, 
or  in  the  glance  of  an  enthusiast,  the  mystic  organ  speaks 
with  uuwonted  freedom  and  effect,  he  feels  revived  as  by 
a  fondly-remembered  tune.  Beautiful  are  the  workings  of 
the  mystic  and  microscopic  machine.     The  flowers  and 
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the  stars  speak  a  moviog  language ;  ^ut  from  the  eje 
beams  what  wSl  endure  when  fragrance  and  light  are  no 
more.  The  curious  characters  of  wrftten  fainguage — bar- 
ren words  treasured  up  by  lextoographersi  and  arbitrariljr 
decreed — ^the  lovelier  hieroglyphics  which  bespangle  the 
sky,  or  deck  the  fields,»-what  are  they  compared  with  the 
more  subtle  signs  which  beam  in  the  visual  organs — the 
breathings  of  the  soul,  in  that 

**  Bright  ball  on  wliioh  the  ipiritsate 
lliroiigh  life,  and  looked  oat  in  iti  rarioui  moodt 
Of  gantleiiMB  and  joy  and  lo  va  and  liopa» 
And  gained  thii  firail  fleah  ciedit  in  the  world.** 


ART    AND  ARTISTS. 


1  WAS  strocky  recently,  widi  an  unfinished  sketch  by  a 
jTOung  artist,  who  has  since  lost  his  reason  from  the  in. 
tense  activity  of  a  rarely-gifted,  but  ill-balanced  mind.  It 
struck  me  as  an  eloquent  symbol  of  his  inward  experi- 
ence—a touching  comment  upon  his  unhappy  fate.  He 
called  the  design  <an  artist's  dream.  It  represented  the 
studio  of  a  painter.  An  easel,  a  pallet,  a  port*folio,  and 
other  insignia  of  the  art,  are  scattered  with  professional 
negligence,  about  the  room.  At  a  table  sits  the  youthfid 
painter,  his  head  resting  heavily  on  his  arm,  buried  in 
sleep.  From  the  opposite  side  of  the  canvass  the  shadowy 
outlines  of  a  long  procession  seemed  winding  along,  the 
figures  growing  more  distinct  as  they  recede.  In  the 
front  rank  and  with  more  defined  countenances,  walk 
the  most  renowned  of  the  old  masters,  and  pressing  hard 
upon  their  steps,  the  humbler  members  of  that  noble  bro- 
therhood*  It  was  a  mere  sketch — unfinished,  but  dimly 
mapped  out,  like  the  career  of  its  author,  yet  fuU  of  pro^ 
mise,  and  indicative  of  invention.  It  revealed,  too,  the 
dreams  of  fame  that  were  agitating  that  young  heart ;  and 
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proved  that  his  spirit  was  with  the  honored  leaders  of  the 
art.  This  sketch  is  a  symbol  of  the  life  of  a  true  artist 
Upon  his  fancy  throng  the  images  of  those  whose  names 
are  immonal.  It  is  his  day-dream  to  emulate  the  great 
departed — ^to  bless  his  race— to  do  justice  to  himself. 
The  early  difficulties  of  their  career,  and  the  excitement 
of  their  experience,  give  to  the  lives  of  artists  a  singular 
interest.  West's  first  expedient  to  obtain  a  brush — Bar- 
ry's proud  poverty,  Fuseli's  vigils  over  Dante  and  Milton ; 
Reynolds,  the  centre  of  a  gifted  society ;  the  '  devout  quiet' 
of  Flaxman's  home,  and  similar  memories,  crowd  upon 
the  mind,  intent  upon  their  works.  Existence,  with  them 
is  a  long  dream.  I  have  ever  honored  the  fraternity,  and 
loved  their  society,  and  musing  upon  the  province  they 
occupy  in  the  business  of  the  world,  I  seem  to  recog- 
nize a  new  thread  of  beauty  interlacing  the  mystic  tissue- 
of  life.  In  speaking  of  the  true  artist,  I  allude  rather  to 
his  principles  of  action,  than  to  his  absolute  power  of  ex- 
ecution. Mediocrity,  indeed,  is  sufficiently  undesirable 
in  every  pursuit,  and  is  least  endurable,  perhaps,  in  those 
with  which  we  naturally  associate  (he  highest  ideas  of  ex- 
cellence. But  when  we  look  upon  artists  as  a  class — 
when  we  attempt  to  estimate  their  influence  as  a  profes. 
sion,  our  attention  is  rather  drawn  to  the  tendency  of  their 
pursuit,  and  to  the  general  characteristics  of  its  votaries. 
^  Man !"  says  Carlyle,  ^^  it  is  not  thy  works  which  are 
all  mortal,  infinitely  little,  and  the  greatest  no  greater  than 
the  least,  but  only  the  spirit  thou  workest  in,  that  can 
have  worth  or  continuance."  In  this  point  of  view,  the 
artist,  who  has  adopted  his  vocation  from  a  native  impulse^ 
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Trho  is  a  sincere  worshipper  of  the  beautiful  and  the  pic- 
turesque, exerts  an  insensible,  but  not  less  real  influence 
upon  society,  although  he  may  not  rank  among  the  high- 
est,  or  float  on  the  stream  of  popularity.  Let  this  console 
the  neglected  artist.  Let  this  thought  comfort  him,  pos- 
sessed of  one  talent — if  the  spirit  he  worketh  in  is  true,  he 
shall  not  work  in  yain.  Upon  some  mind  his  converse 
will  ingraft  the  elements  of  taste.  In  some  heart  will  his 
lonely  devotion  to  an  innocent  but  unprofitable  object,  awa- 
ken sympathy.  In  his  very  bolation — in  the  solitude  of  his 
undistinguished  and  unpampered  lot,  shall  he  preach  a  si- 
lent  homily  to  the  mere  devotee  of  gain,  and  hallow  to  the 
eye  of  many  a  philanthropist,  the  scenes  of  bustling  and 
heartless  traffic. 

I  often  muse  upon  the  life  of  the  true  artist,  until  it  re- 
deems to  my  mind  the  more  prosaic  aspects  of  human  ex- 
istence. It  is  deeply  interesting  to  note  this  class  of  men 
in  Italy.  There  they  breathe  a  congenial  atmosphere* 
Often  subsisting  upon  the  merest  pittance,  indulging  in 
every  vagary  of  costume,  they  wander  over  the  land,  and 
yield  themselves  freely  to  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  the 
luxury  of  art.  They  are  encountered  with  their  portfolios, 
in  the  midst  of  the  lone  campagna,  beside  the  desolate 
ruin,  before  the  masterpieces  of  the  gallery,  and  in  the 
Cathedral.chapel.  They  roam  the  streets  of  those  old  and 
picturesque  cities  at  night,  congregate  at  the  cafi<§,  and 
sing  cheerfully  in  their  studios.  They  seem  a  privileged 
dass,  an!i  manage,  despite  their  frequent  poverty,  to  ap- 
propriate all  the  delights  of  Italy.  They  take  long  toun 
on  foot,  in  search  of  the  picturesque ;  engage  in  warm 
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discussions  togethert  on  questions  of  art»  and  lay  evety 
town  diey  visit,  under  contribution  for  some  little  romance, 
ft  is  a  rare  pastime  to  listen  to  the  love-tales  and  wild 
speculations  of  these  gay  wanderers^    The  ardent  youth 
from  the  Rhine,  the  pensioner  from  Madrid,  and  the  mer- 
eurial  Parisian,  smoke  their  pipes  in  concert,  and  wrangle 
good-humoredly  over  national  peculiarities,  as  they  copy 
in  the  palaces.    ThorwaldseoJs'  wont  to  call  his  birth-day 
the  day  on  which  he  entered  Rome.     And  when  we  con* 
sider  to  what  a  new  existence  that  epoch  introduces  the 
artist,  the  expression  is  scarcely  metaphorical.     It  is  the 
dawning  of  a  fresher  and  a  richer  life,  the  day  that  makes 
kim  acquainted  with  the  wonders  of  the  Vatican,  the  palace 
halls  lined  with  the  trophies  of  his  profession,  the  daily 
walk  on  the  Pincian,  the  solemn  loneliness  of  the  sur- 
rounding fields,  the  beautiful  ruins,  the  long,  dreamy  day, 
and  all  the  poetry  of  life  at  Rome.     Whoever  has  fre* 
quently  encountered  Thorwaldsen  in  the  crowded  saloon, 
or  visited  him  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  must  have  read  in 
his  bland  countenance  and  benignant  smile,  the  record  of 
bis  long  and  pleasant  sojourn  in  the  Eternal  city.    To 
him  it  has  been  a  theatre  of  triumph  and  benevolence* 
Everywhere  in  Italy  are  seen  the  enthusiastic  pilgrims 
of  art,  who  have  roamed  thither  from  every  part  of  the 
globe.     Each  has  his  tale  of  self  denial,  and  his  vision  of 
feme.    At  the  shrines  of  Art  they  kneel  together.     Year 
by  year  they  collect,  in  the  shape  of  sketches  and  copies, 
the  cherished  memorials  of  their  visit    A  few  linger  on, 
until  habit  makes  the  country  almost  necessary  to  their 
CKistenoe,  and  they  establish  themselves  in  Floi^nce'or 
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Rome.  Tbose  whom  secesaity  obliges  to  d^art,  tear 
themselves,  full  of  tearful  regret,  from  the  genial  clime. 
Many  who  come  to  labor^  coutent  themselves  with  admi. 
ring,  and  glide  into  dreamy  habitsr  from  which  want, 
alone,  can  rouse  them.  Others  become  the  most  devoted 
students,  and  toil  with  unremitting  energy. ^  A  French 
lady,  attached  to  the  Bourbon  interest,  has  long  dwelt  in 
Italy,  intent  upon  a  monument  to  Charles  X.  Her  talents 
for  sculpture  are  of  a  high  order,  and  her  enthusiasm  for 
royalty,  extreme.  Her  hair  is  cut  short  like  that  of  a  man^ 
and  she  wears  a  dark  robe,  similar  to  that  with  which  Por- 
tia appears  on  the  stage.  Instances  of  a  like  self-devo- 
tion to  a  favorite  project  in  art,  are  very  common  among 
those  who  are  roluntacy  exiles  in  that  fair  land.  One 
reason  why  the  most  famous  portraits  of  the  old  mastersi 
such  as  the  Fornarina  of  Raphael  c^nd  La  Bella  of  TitiaQ, 
are  so  life-like  and  inspire  so  deep  a  sense  of  their  authen- 
ticity, is  doubtless  that  the  originals  were  objects  of  afieo- 
tion  and  familiar  by  constant  association  and  sympathy^ 
to  the  minds  of  the  artists.  This  idea  is  unfolded  in  one 
of  Webster's  plays,  inhere  the  advantage  of  a  portrait  taken 
without  a  formal  sitting,  is  displayed  with  much  quaint- 
ness  and  beauty : — 

"  Mast  yoa  have  my  picture  ? 
You  will  enjoin  me  to  a^  strange  punishment 
With  what  a  coropeird  force  a  woman  sit* 
While  she  is  drawing!  T  have  noted  divert 
Either  to  feign  a  smile,  or  6uck  in  their  lips. 
To  have  a  little  mouth ;  ruffle  the  cheeks 
To  have  the  dimples  seen;  and  so  disorder 
The  face  with  a^ectation,  at  next  aittiog 
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It  bM  not  been  the  same  i  I  have  known  othen 
Have  lost  the  entire  fashion  of  their  face 
In  half  an  hour's  sitting, — in  hot  weather, 
The  painting  on  their  face  has  been  jo  inellow, 
They  have  left  the  poor  man  harder  work  by  half 
■^   To  mend  the  copy  he  wrought  by :  but,  indeed. 
If  ever  I  should  have  mine  drawn  to  the  life, 
I  would  have  a  painter  steal  at  such  a  time 
I  were  devoutly  kneeling  at  my  prayers ; 
There  is  then  a  heavenly  beauty  in't,  the  soul 
Moves  in  the  superfices," 

Though  the  mere  tyros  in  (he  field  of  letters  and  of  art, 
those  who  pursue  these  liberal  aims  without  either  the 
genius  that  hallows,  or  the  dtslnteresteduess  that  redeems 
them,  are  not  worthy  of  encouragement — let  respect  await 
the  artist  whose  life  and  conrersation  multiply  the  best 
fruits  of  his  profession — whose  precept  and  example  are 
effect iye,  although  nature  may  have  endowed  him  with  but 
a  liimted  practical  skill.  There  is  a  vast  difierence  be- 
tween a  mere  pretender  and  one  whose  ability  is  actual 
but  confined.  A  man  with  the  soul  of  an  artist,  is  a  valu. 
able  member  of  society,  although  his  eye  for  color  may  bo 
imperfect,  or  his  drawing  occasionally  careless.  There 
is,  in  truth,  no  more  touching  spectacle,  than  is  presented 
by  a  human  being  whose  eQiotions  are  vivid,  but  whose 
expression  is  fettered  ;  in  whose  mind  is  the  conception 
which  his  hand  struggles  in  vain  to  embody,  or  his  lips 
to  utter.  It  is  a  contest  between  matter  and  spirit,  which 
angels  might  pfty.  It  is  this  very  struggle,  on  a  broad 
scale,  which  it  is  the  great  purpose  of  all  art  and  all  liter- 
ature to  relieve.  *<  [t  is  in  me,  and  it  shall  come  out," 
said  Sheridan,  after  his  first  failure  as  an  orator*    And  tho 
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trial  of  Warr^Q  Hastings  brought  it  out.  If  we  eould  ana- 
Use  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  poet  and  painter,  I  eup- 
pose  It  would  partake  much  of  the  character  of  relief,  A 
great  tragedy  unburdens  the  heart.  In  fancy  we  pour  forth 
the  love,  and  partake  of  the  sacrifice.  And  so  art  gratifiee 
.  the  imagination  by  reflecting  its  pictures.  The  loisely 
landscape,  the  faithful  portrait,  the  good  historical  compo* 
sition,  repeat,  with  more  or  less  authenticity,,  the  story 
that  fancy  and  memory  have  long  held  in  a  less  de» 
fined  shape.  The  rude  figures  on  old  tapestry,  the 
miniature  illustrations  of  ancient  missals,  the  arahesquea 
that  decoiate  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  are  so  many  earl/ 
efibrta  to  the  same  end.  The  inventive  designer,  the  gift- 
ed sculptiH*,  the  exquisite  vocalist,  are  ministers  of  human* 
ity,  orda'ned  by  Heaven.  The  very  attempt  to  fulfil  such 
high  service,  so  it  be  made  in  all  truthfulness,  is  worthy 
of  honor.  And  where  it  is  partially  fulfilled,  there  is  oc- 
casion for  gratitude.  Hence  I  cannot  but  regard  the  wor« 
thy  members  of  such  professions  with  peculiar  interest 
They  have  stepped  aside  from  the  common  thoroughfare, 
to  cultivate  the  flowers  by  the  wayside.  They  have  left 
the  great  loom  of  common  industry,  to  weave  '<  such  stuff 
as  dreams  are  made  of."  Their  office  is  to  keep  alive  in 
human  hearts,  a  sense  of  the  grand  in  combination,  the 
symmetrical  in  form,  the  beautiful  in  color,  the  touching 
in  sound,  the  interesting  in  aspect  of  all  outward  things. 
They  iiluatrate  even  to  the  senses,  that  truth  which  ia  so 
often  forgotten — that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone. 
As  the  sunlight  is  gorgeously  reflected  by  the  clouds, 
they  tint  even  the  tearfiil  gloom  of  mortal  destiny  with  the 
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warm  haes  of  beauty.  Artists  instruct  and  refine  tbe 
senses.  With  images  of  grace — ^with  smiles  of  tender- 
ness— with  figures  of  noble  proportions — with  tones  of 
oelestiid  melody,  they  teach  the  careless  heart  to  distin- 
guish and  rejoice  in  the  richest  attractions  of  the  world. 
He  who  has  pondered  over  the  landscapes  of  Salvator, 
will  thenceforth  pierce  the  tangled  woodlands  with  a 
keener  glance,  and  mark  a  ship's  hulk  upon  the  stocks, 
with  unwonted  interest.  John  of  Bologna's  Mercury, 
will  reveal  to  him  the  poetry  of  motion,  and  the  Niobe  or 
the  statue  of  Lorenzo,in  the  Medici  Chapel,  makehimaware 
how  greatly  mere  attitude  can  express  the  eloquence  of 
grief.  The  vocalism  of  a  prima  donna^  will  unveil  the 
poetical labyrinthsof  sound.  Claude  will  make  him  sensi- 
ble of  masses  of  golden  haze  before  unobserved,  endlong 
scintillations  of  sunlight,  gleaming  across  the  western 
tky. '  The  neck  and  hair  of  woman  will  be  better  appre- 
ciated afler  studying  Guide;  and  the  characteristic  in 
physiognomy  become  more  striking  from  familiarity  with 
the  portraits  of  Vandyke.  Hogarth,  in  the  humble  walk 
he  adopted,  not  only  successfully  satirized  the  vices  and 
follies  of  London,  but  gave  the  common  people  no  small 
insight  into  the  humorous  scenes  of  their  sphere,  and  Gains- 
borough attracted  attention  to  many  a  feature  of  rustic 
beauty.  Pasta,  Catalani  and  Malibran,  have  opened  a  \ 
new  world  in  music  to  countless  souls,  and  Mrs.  Wood 
lias  produced  an  era  in  the  musical  taste  of  our  land.  The 
artist  thus  instructs  our  vision  and  hearing.  But  his 
teachings  end  not  here.  From  his  portraitures  of  martyr- 
doms, of  the  heroic  in  human  history,  of  the  beautifiilin 
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haroan  desdnyt  whether  pencilled  or  sung,  ha  hreathes 
into  the  aoul  new  self-respect,  and  moral  refinement 
We  look  at  the  Magdalene  prostrate  upon  the  earth,  press- 
ing  back  the  luxuriant  -hair  from  her  lovely  temples,  her 
melancholy  eyes  bent  downward,  and  the  lesson  of  re* 
pentance,  the  blessedness  of  <  loving,  much,'  sinks  at  once 
into  the  heart.  We  muse  upon  Raphael's  Holy  Family, 
and  realize  anew  the  sanctity  of  maternal  love.  We  com- 
mune with  the  long,  silent  line  of  portraits — ^the  gided  and 
the  powerful  of  the  earth,  and  read,  at  a  glance,  the  most  stir- 
ring chronicles  of  war  and  genius,  of  effort  and  suflTering, 
of  glory  and  death.  We  drink  in  the  tender  harmony  of 
Bellini,  and  the  fountains  of  sentiment  are  renewed. 

The  golden  age  of  Art  and  Artists,  the  splendid  era  that 
dawned  early  in  the  fifteenth  century  is  one  of  the  most 
romantic  episodes  in  human  history.  The  magnifi- 
cent scale  of  prinoely  patronage,  the  brilliant  succession 
of  unsurpassed  productions,  and  the  trials  and  triumphs  of 
artists  that  signalize  that  epoch,  place  it  in  the  very  sun- 
light of  poetry.  There  is  something  in  the  long  lives  of 
those  eminent  men  toiling  to  illustrate  the  annals  of  faith, 
pursuing  the  beautiful,  under  the  banner  of  religion,  that 
gives  an  air  of  primeval  happiness  to  human  toil,  and 
robs  the  original  curse  of  its  bitterness.  The  lives  of  the 
old  masters  partake  of  the  ideal  character  of  their  creations. 
Scarcely  one  of  their  biographies  is  devoid  of  adven- 
turous interest  or  pathetic  incident.  Can  we  not  discov- 
er in  the  tone  of  liieir  works,  somewhat  of  their  experi. 
ence  and  character]  As  the  poet's  effusions  are  often 
unintentionally  tinged  with  his  moral  peculiarities,  is  there 
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not  a  certain  identity  of  spirit  between  the  old  artists  and 
their  works  ?  Leonardo  supped  with  peasants  aud  rela^ 
ted  humorous  stories  to  make  them  laugh,  that  he  might 
study  the  expression  of  rustic  delight ;  by  writing,  con. 
versatiooy  and  personal  instruction,  promoted  that  most  im* 
portaut  revolution,  the  reconciliation  of  nicety  of  finbh 
with  nobleness  of  design  and  unity  of  color,  and  having 
thus  prepared  the  way  for  a  higher  and  more  perfect  scliool 
of  art,  expired  in  the  embrace  of  a  king.  The  thought 
of  his  efforts  as  a  reformer,  ai^^d  the  precursor  of  the  great 
prophets  of  art,  imparts  a  grateful  sentiment  to  the  mind  of 
ih»  spectator  who  dwells  upon  his  Nun  in  the  Pitti-palace, 
the  Herodias  of  the  Tribune,  and  the  Last  Supper  at  Milan. 
In  the  variety  of  expression  displayed  in  the  various  heads 
and  attitudeaof  this  last  lyork,  we  recognize  the  effect  of 
Leonardo's  studies  from  nature.  It  is  si ngular  that  the  chief 
monument  to  his  fame,  should  of  all  his  woiks,  kiave  met 
with  the  greatest  vicissitudes.  The  feet  were  cut  off  to 
enlarge  the  refectory,  upon  the  walls  of  which  it  is  paintedi 
and  a  door  has  been  made  through  the  finest  part.  It  is  with  a 
melancholy  feeling,  that  the  travellergazei^  upon  itsdim  and 
corroded  hues,  and  vainly  strives  to  trace  the  clear  outlines 
of  a  work  made  familiar  by  so  many  engravings.  From 
Leonardo's  precision  of  ideas,  the  strictness  of  taste 
that  marked  his  personal  habits,  and  his  attachment  to 
principles  of  art,  something  even  of  the  mathematician  is 
recognized  in  his  works.  It  might  be  argued  from  his 
pictures,  that  he  was  no  sloven  and  #us  fond  of  rules. 
Titian's  long  career  of  triumph  and  prospelity,  was  cheer- 
ful and  rich  as  the  hues  of  his  canvass,  dream-like  as  his 
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own  Yen  ice  ;  his  fair  and  bright  haired  mistress,  his  hon- 
ors and  wealth,  contrasting  strangely  with  a  death  amid 
pestilence  and  desertion,  come  over  the  memory  like  a 
vivid  picture.  In  infancy,  Titian  colored  a  print  of  the 
Virgin  with  the  juice  of  flowers,  in  a  masterly  manner. 
In  early  youth  he  deserted  his  teachers  for  the  higher 
school  nature  opened  to  him.  The  passers  uncovered  to 
hiis  portrait  of  Paul  III.,  as  it  rested  on  a  terrace  atRome^ 
deeming  it  alive  ;  and  when  Charles  Y.  of  Spain  sat  to 
him  for  the  last  portrait,  he  exclaimed,  <^  This  is  the  third 
time  I  have  been  made  immortal !"  These  exuberant  to- 
kens of  contemporary  appreciation— ^these,  and  countless 
other  indications  of  a  life  of  success  and  enjoyment,  seem 
woven  into  the  fleshy  tints  of  his  Yenus,  and  laugh  out  in 
ilie  bright  Yaces  of  Flora  and  La  Bella.  And  Correggio's 
sad  story !  His  lowly  toil  as  a  potter,  the  electric  joy 
with  which  the  conviction  came  home  to  him,  that  he^ 
*  too,  was  a  painter; — his  lonely  struggle  with  obscure 
poverty  ; — ^his  almost  utter  want  of  appreciation  and  sym- 
pathy ; — the  limits  of  a  narrow  lot  pressing  upon  so  fine 
a  soul,  and  then  his  rare  achievements  and  bitter  death, — 
worn  down  by  the  weight  of  very  lucre  his  genius  had 
gained, — can  fancy,  in  her  widest  range,  depict  a  more  af- 
fecting picture  of  the  <<  highest  in  man's  heart  struggling 
vainly  against  tjie  lowest  in  man's  destiny  ?"  His  Mag- 
dalene, bowed  down,  yelf  serene,  sad,  yet  beautiful,  sinful 
yet  forgiven,  is  an  emblem  as  lovely  as  it  is  true,  of  the 
genius  and  fate  of  Correggio.  Salvator  Rosa  has  written 
the  history  of  his  own  life  in  those  wild  landscapes  ho 
loved  so  well.     One  might  have  inferred  bis  Neapolitan 
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origin.  There  is  that  in  his  pictures  that  breathes  pf  a 
foutbern  fancy.  We  there  feel  not  the  chastened  tone  of 
a  Tuscan  mind,  not  the  religious  solemnity  of  a  Rooiani 
but  rather  the  half-savage  genius  of  that  singular  region, 
where  the  lazzaroni  sleep  on  the  strand  and  the  fishermeii 
grow,  swarthy  beneath  the  warmeiit  sky  of  Italy.  The 
wanderer^  the  lover  of  masquerade,  he  who  mingled  in  the 
revolt  of  Massaniello,  and  roamed  a^id  the  gloomy  gran- 
deur of  the  mountains,  speaks  to  us  from  the  canvass  of 
JSalvator.  Delicacy  and  affection,  taste  and  sentiment 
characterize  Raphael's  paintings.  There  is  in  them  that 
r^nement  of  tone,  born  only  of  delicate  natures,  such  aa 
this  rude  world  often  jars  into  the  insanity  of  an  Ophelia^ 
or  bows  to  the  early  tomb  of  a  Kirk  White.  MuriUo*a 
style  has  been  characterized  as  between  the  Flemish  an4 
high  Italian,  and  we  are  told  that,  as  a  man,  he  combined 
rare  simplicity  of  manners  with  the  greatest  elevatioa 
and  modesty  of  soul.  Michael  Angelo  has  traced  the  in- 
flexibility of  bis  soul  in  the  bust  of  Brutus,  his  self-pos* 
sessed  virtue^  in  the  calm  grandeur  of  his  muscular  figures. 
One  dreams  over  them  of  stern  integrity  and  noble  self- 
dependence.  .    . 

It  is  common  to  talk  of  the  genius  of  artists  as  partak- 
ing of  the  <*  fine  frenzy"  attributed  to  that  of  the  poet. 
The  intense  excitement  which  accompanies  the  process 
of  conception,  is,  however,  comparatively  rare,  with  the 
votaries  of  art  They  have  this  advantage  over  the  great 
thinker  and  the  earnest  bard — that,  much  of  their  labor  ia 
mechanical,  and  calls  rather  for  the  exercise  of  taste  than 
mental  effort    There  is,  indeed,  a  period  in  every  work 
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wben  imagintktion  is  greatly  excited  and  the  whole  mind 
fervidly  active,  but  the  painter  and  sculptor  have  nnany 
intervals  of  repose,  when  physical  dexterity  and  imitative 
skill  are  alone  requisite.  And  when  the  hand  of  the  ar. 
tist  has  acquired  that  habitual  power  which  makes  it  ever . 
obedient  to  the  will,  whun  he  is  perfectly  master  of  the 
whole  machinery  of  his  art,  and  is  confident  of  realizing, 
to  a  great^  degree,  his  every  conception,  a  delightful  se- 
renity takes  possession  of  his  soul.  Calm  trust  in  his  own 
resources,  and  the  daily  happiness  of  watching  the  growth 
of  his  work,  induce  a  placid  and  hopeful  mood.^  And  when 
his  aim  is  exalted  and  his  success  progressive,  there  are 
few  happier  men.  They  have  an  object,  the  interest  of 
which  familiarity  cannot  lesson  nor  time  dissipate.  They 
follow  an  occupation  delightful  and  serene.  The  atmos- 
phere  of  their  vocation  is  above  the  '^  smoke  and  stir  of 
this  dim  @pot  that  men  call  earth."  The  graceful,  the 
vivid,  and  the  delicate  elements  of  their  art,  refine  their 
sensibilities  and  elevate  their  views.  Nature  and  life 
minister  to  them  more  richly  than  to  those  who  only 
«<poke  about  for  pence.''  Hence,  methinks,  the  masters 
of  the  art  have  generally  been  remarkable  for  longevity. 
Their  trahquil  occupation,  the  happy  exercise  of  their  fac- 
vkies  was  favorable  to  life. 

It  has  b^en  said  of  Michael  Angelo's  pupils,  that  they 
were  *'  nursed  in  the  lap  of  grandeur."  And  it  may  be 
said  of  all  true  artists,  that  they  are  buoyed  up  by  that  spirit 
of  beauty  that  is  so  essential  to  true  happiness*  I  have 
ever  found  in  genuine  artists,  a  remarkable  simplicity 
and  truthfulness  of  character.     There  is  a  repose  about 
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them  as  of  men  who  commune  with  something  superiory 
and  for  whom  the  frivolous  idols  of  the  multitude  have  no 
attraction,  I  have  found  them  usually  foud  of  music  and 
if  not  addicted  to  general  literature«  ardently  attached  to 
a  particular  poet*  They  read  so  constantly  the  book  of 
nature,  that  written  lore  is  not  .so  requisite  for  them.  The 
human  face,  the  waving  bough,  the  flower  and  the  cloud, 
the  fantastic  play  of  the  smouldering  embers,  moonlight 
on  a  cornice,  and  the  vast  imagery  of  dreams,  are  full  of 
teachings  for  them* 

There  is  a  definiteness  in  the  art  of  sculpture,  that  ren- 
ders its  language  more  direct  and  immediate  than  that  <^ 
painting.  Masses  of  stone  were  revered  as  idols,  in  re- 
mote  antiquity ;  and  men  soon  learned  to  hew  them  into 
'  rpde  figures.  When  architecture,  the  elder  sister  of 
sculpture,  had  given  birth  to  temples  of  religion,  the 
statues  of  deities  were  their  chief  ornaments.  Images  of 
domestic  gods  existed  as  early  as  the  twenty-third  century 
before  the  Christian  era*  The^early  Indian  and  Hindoo 
idols,  as  well  as  the  gloomy  sculpture  of  the  Egyptians, 
evidence  how  naturally  the  art  sprung  from  the  human 
mind,  even  before  a  refined  taste  had  developed  its  real 
dignity.  Sculpture  was  a  great  element  of  Grecian 
culture.  In  the  age  of  Pericles,  it  attained  perfection* 
In  the  square  and  the  temple,  on  the  hill-top  and  within 
the  private  dwelling,  the  beautiful  productions  of  the 
chisel  met  the  eye.  They  addressed  every  sentiment  <^ 
devotion  and  patriotism*  They  filled  the  soul  with  ideals 
.of  symmetry  and  grace,  and  the  traces  of  their  silent 
eloquence  were  written  in  the  noble  air,  the  harmonious 
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costume  iind  the  very  forms  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The 
era  of*  ideal  models  and  a  classic  style  passed  away.  In 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  art  revived  in  Italy,  and  there 
are  preserved  some  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  Grecian 
genius,  as  well  as  those  to  which  M.  Angelo  and  his 
countrymen  gave  birth.  The  Apollo  looks  out  upon  the 
sky  of  Rome,  while  the  Yenus  'Moves  in  stone"  and 
Niobe  bends  over  her  clinging  babe  in  the  Florence  gal- 
lery. Shelley  used  to  say,  that  he  would  value  a  peasant's 
criticism  upon  sculpture,  as  much  as  that  of  the  most 
educated  man.  Form  is,  indeed,  more  easily  judged 
than  color.  There  is  a  certain  vagueness  in  painting, 
while  sculpture  is  palpable,  bold  and  clear.  There  is  a 
severe  nobility  in  the  art ;  its  influence  is  to  calm  and 
elevate  rather  than  excite.  The  Laocoon,  Niobe  and 
AUesandro  doloroso  are  indeed  expressions  jof  passion  ; 
but  they  are  striking  exceptions.  Sculpture  soothes  the 
impetuous  soul.  The  heads  of  ihe  honored  dead  wear  a 
solemn  dignity.  The  stainless  and  cold  marble  breathes 
a  pure  repose,  stamped  with  the  calm  of  immortality.  In 
walking  through  the  Vatican  by  torch-'light,  we  might 
deem  ourselves,  without  much  exercise  of  fancy,  in  a 
world  of  spirits.  The  tall  white  figures  stretching  for- 
ward in  the  gloom,  the  snowy  faces,  lipon  which  the  flam- 
beaux glare,  the  winding  drapery  and  the  outstretched 
arm,  strike  the  eye  in  that  artificial  light,  with'  a  startling 
look  of  life*  One  feels  like  an  intruder  into  some  hall 
of  death,  or  conclave  of  the  great  departed.  A  good  bust 
is  an  invaluable  memorial ;  it  preserves  the  features  and 
expressions  without  their  temporary  hue.    There  is  as* 
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with  it  the  idea  of  durability  and  exactitude* 
Though  the  moat  common  (^spring  ofsculpturet  it  is  one 
of  the  rarest  in  perfection.    Few  sculptors  can  copj  na- 
ture so  fiuthfuUy  as  to  give  us  the  very  lineaments  wholfy 
free  from  caricature  or  embellishment.     Those  who  have 
an  eye  for  the  detail  of  expression^  often  fail  in  general 
effect.    To  copy  the  form  of  the  eye,  the  texture  of  the 
hair,  every  delicate  line  of  the  mouth,  and  yet  preserve 
throughout  an  air  of  veri.similitude  and  that  unity  of 
effect  which  always   exists  in  nature,   is  no   ordinary 
achievement    The  requisite  talent  must  be  a  native  en- 
dowment;' no  mechanical  dexterity  can  ever  reach  it. 
<f  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever^"    This  sentiment 
m>ontaneously  fills  the  heart  in  view  of  the  great  producta 
of  the  chisel.    We  contemplate  the  Niobe  and  Apollo,  as 
millions  have  before  us,  with  growing  delight  and  the 
most  intense  admiration.    They  have  come  down  to  us 
from  departed  ages,  like  messengers  of  love ;  they  as- 
sure us,  with  touching  eloquence,  that  human  genius  and 
aff<$ction,  the  aspirations  and  wants,  the  sorrow  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  soul,  were  ever  the  same ;  they  invoke 
vsto  endure  bravely  and  to  cherish  the  beautiful  and  true, 
*aB  our  best  heritage.    So  speak  they  and  so  will  they 
speak  to  unborn  generations.    In  the  sUent  poetry  of 
their  expressive  forms  lives  a  perennial  sentiment     They 
keep  perpetual  state,  and  give  the  world  audience,  that  it 
may  feel  the  eternity  of  genius,  and  the  true  dignity  of 
iBltii.     It  is  delightful  to  believe  that  sculpture  is  destined 
to  flourish  among  us.   It  is  truly  the  art  of  a  young  repuh* 
lie.    Let  it  perpetuate  the*  featuces  of  our  patriots,  and 
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people  our  cities  with  images  of  grandeur  and  beauty. 
Worthy  votaries  of  the  art  are  not  wanting  among  us  :  on 
the  banks  of  the  Arno,  they  speak  of  Greenough  and 
Powers ;  from  the  studios  of  Rome  come  praises  of  Craw- 
ford, and  beside  the  Ohio  is  warmly  predicted  the  fame  of 
Clevenger.  Let  us  cherish  such  'followers  of  the  art  with 
trae  sympathy  and  generous  patronage.  The  national 
heart  will  not  then  be  wholly  corroded  by  gain,  and  a  few 
places  will  be  kept  green  for  repose  and  refreshment,  upon 
the  great  highway  of  American  life. 


THE   WEATHER. 


I  HAVB  just  parted  with  one  of  those  insensible  beings 
who  profess  perfect  independence  of  the  weather, — a 
class,  one  would  think,  by  their  manner  of  treating  this 
popular  topic,  differently  organized  from  the  majority  of 
mankind.  It  is  really  provoking  to  remark  the  compla- 
cency with  which  they  declare  that  the  atmospheric  yicis- 
situdes  affect  them  not,  that  they  are  too  busy  to  note 
the  course  of  the  wind,  and  that  half  the  time  they  know 
not  whether  it  rains  or  shines  ;  as  if  it  were  a  fit  subject 
for  congratulation — this  unnatural  insusceptibility  to  what 
human  beings  should,  from  their  very  constitution,  con- 
sciously feel.  Much  pleasure  do  these  weather-despisera 
lose.  It  is  true,  they  suffer  not  the  throe ;  but,  be  it  re- 
membered, they  enjoy  not  the  ihrilL  Welcome  are  they 
to  their  much  vaunted  indifference  to  the  state  of  the  ele- 
ments. Better,  methinks,  to  suffer  somewhat,  and  even 
fancifully,  from  the  weather,  than  to  be  wrapped  up  in  a 
mantle  of  unconcern — ^to  walk  forth  regardless  of  the 
temperature,  and  without  any  more  interest  in  the  exis- 
tent faoe  of  the  heavens,  than  if  they  were  changeless  and 


Stony,  like  tiie  mood  of  each  spirits.  This  independence 
<  argues  an  insensibility.'  A  hopeful  token,  in  truth,  is 
a  just  susceptibility  to  the  weather.  There  is  reason  in 
its  universality,  as  a  subject  of  discussion ;  there  is  a  red 
benefit  in  bieing  alive  to  its  influences.  Dr.  John- 
son  indeed,  with  characteristic  hardihood,  boasted  of  his 
immunity  from  <  skyey  influences ;'  but  Milton  confesses 
that  his  poetical  vein  flowed  only  between  the  autumnal 
and  vernal  equinox.  Thomson  declared  hb  muse  was 
most  docile  in  the  fall ;  and  Byron  always  felt  most  reli* 
giously  disposed  on  a  sunny  day.  Hear  (he  stout  Ashyre' 
ploughman-— 

*  How  ttan*  yon  this  blae  eastlin  wind, 
That*!  like  to  blaw  a  body  blind  7 
For  me  my  facnltiea  are  frcaen. 

In  Naples,  they  have  a  saying,  when  any  literary  pro- 
duction is  very  bad,  that  it  was  written  during  a  sirocco. 

The  air  and  sky  are  a  common  heritage— they  greet 
an  the  living  impartiaHy ;  and,  while  the  changes  of  all 
things  else  afiect  only  certain  classes  and  individuals, 
their  variations  influence  us  all.  It  is  well  that  there  is 
thus  a  theme  of  universal  sympathy,  about  which  men, 
as  such,  can  exchange  opinions.  The  weather  is  essen- 
tially a  republican  subject ;  and  of  all  topics,  whereby  to 
get  over  the  awkwardness  of  a  first  interview,  it  is  dfe- 
cidedfy  the  most  convenient  What  idea  would  answer 
to  begin  a  colloquy  with,  had  we  not  the  weather  !  If 
the  elements  were  as  fixed,  or  as  regular  in  their  changes, 
as  the  ^rth,  what  an  available  starting  point  in  conver. 
sation  should  we  be  deprived  of  I    After  being  introduced 
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to  an  individaal  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  what  could 
W6  find  to  talk  about,  were  this  elemental  theme  not 
ever-present  t    To  speak  of  literature  or  music,  without 
knowing  the  taste  of  our  new  acquaintance,  might  prove 
a  damper ;  to  begin  chatting  about  other  people,  might 
betray  us  into  scaadalizing  the  kindred  of  our  auditor ; 
but  to  allude  enthusiastically  to  the  beauty  of  the  even, 
ing,  or  sympathetically  to  its  coldness,  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, advance  us  at  once  far  on  the  pleasant  track  of 
sociability.     Besides  it  is  altogether  so  natural  and  human 
to  talk  about  the  weather-— to  tell  how  we  feel  under  its 
prevailing  influence— and  to  listen,  with  profound  inter- 
est, to  the  details  our  companion  may  give  as  to  its  ef- 
fect on  him.     In  this  way  we  glide,  with  transcendant 
ease,  into  a  sympathizing  vein  ;  glimpses  of  mutual  char, 
acter  are  incidentally  aflbrded,  and  then  the  way  to  more 
^miliar  communion  lies  clear  and  open.     I^et  the  con- 
ceited non-observers  of  the  weather,  who  are  liable  to 
find  themselves  at  a  non-plus  in  conversation,  consider 
the  remarkable  adaptativeness  of  the  theme  ;  and  for  this, 
if  for  no  better  reason,  hasten  to  excite  their  lukewarm 
zeal  as  amateur  meteorologists. 

Weather-wisdom  is  a  consoling  acquirement  I  have 
oflen  re-learned  the  lesson  of  human  equality,  in  observ- 
ing the  complacency  of  an  honest  tar,  as  he  interpreted 
the  signs  of  the  sky  to  some  accomplished  veteran  in 
book  lore.  The  poor  sailor,  only  matriculated  by  some 
marine  witchery  on  crossing  the  line  for  the  first  time— 
and  who  only  graduated,  aAer  some  fierce  whaling  ad- 
venture, from  cabin-boy  to  seaman — ^thencefoith  witless 
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of  ferther  degrees — expounding  to  the  atteniive  univer* 
sity-man,  a  chapter  of  his  knowledge  in  the  ways  of  the 
wind,  with  as  much  zest  as  his  hearer  ever  cleared  up  a 
puazling  passage  in  the  Georgies  to  a  group  of  wonder- 
ing  striplings.      Such  a  scene,  not  seldom    witnessed 
by  the  voyager,  evinces^  what  a  comfortable  device  is 
weather- wisdom.      Admitting   it    is  the   illusive   thing 
many  deem  it,  what  a  pleasant  peg  it  affords  some  people 
to  hang  a  little  self-sustaining  pride  upon.    To  those  who 
have  not  wit  enough  to  comprehend  the  abstract  sciences, 
— to  those .  who  regard  the  beauties  of  literature  as  mys- 
teries, and  who  can  make  nothing  of  political  economy — 
what  a  ready  alternative  is  weather-wisdom  !     ft  requires 
little  sense  to  keep  a  journal  of  the  dates  of  snow  storms, 
or  to  talk,  with  seeming  sagacity,  of  the  prospects  of  the 
season.     And.  what  a  benevolent  provision  is  this  of  na« 
ture's — that  such  as  are  bereft  of  more  recondite  lore,  can 
yet  nourish  self-respect  on  their  notable  attainments  in 
weather-wisdom ! 

But  these  are  only  secondary  evidences  of  our  obliga 
tions  to  the  weather ;  insensibly  do  its  variations  gratify 
our  love  of  novelty.  Every  day  is  new — if  not  from 
change  of  circumstances,  from  change  of  weather.  How 
tame  might  not  be  our  feelings,  if  sameness  was  a  law  of 
the  elements  !  It  is  no  inconsiderable  pastime  to  note, 
on  every  successive  morning,  a  new  condition  of  the 
physical  world ;  and  pitiable,  we  repeat,  is  he  who  finds 
no  refreshment  in  the  shifting  scene — ^to  whose  eye  all 
aspects  of  external  nature  are  alike ;  then,  be  assured^ 
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aoroe  deep  grief  ha^  oyershadowed  the  soul,  or  some  phy-» 
0ieal  infirmity  palsied  the  sense. 

There  is  something  morbid  in  those  who  are  insensi- 
ble to  the  weather,  as  well  as  in  snch  as  are  nervousriy 
alive  to  its  every  minute  alteration.  It  is  a  beautiful  in- 
dication of  humanity  to  habituallj  take  cognizance  of  these 
subtle  agencies  that  surround  us — ^to  regard  them  as  min- 
Istrants  intimately  associated  with  human  weal.  I  once 
stood  amid  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre  with  a 
roan  of  deep  social  sympathies  ;  we  spoke  of  the  myriads 
who  once  thronged  the  now  silent  spot.  *  We  have  reason 
to  believe,'  said  he,  *  that  wherever  they  are,  they  are  tog'e- 
ther ;  what  a  happy  idea,  that  even  a  dismal  fate  may  be 
meliorated  by  sympathy !'  And  we  that  now  throng  a 
living  temple— would  it  not  be  an  anomaly  if  we  did  not 
sympathize  under  the  operation  of  universal  laws? 
There  is  truth  to  human  nature  in  Hamlet's  allusion  to 
the  weather,  even  when  awaiting  his  father's  ghost. 

Our  interest  in  the  weather  is  not  altogether  direct. 
Not  alone  to  our  individual  senses  does  it  appeal.  Hu- 
man hopes  sway  in  every  breeze.  Destiny  sometiraea 
seems  dependent  upon  the  elements.  How  many  anx* 
ious  beings  are  noting  the  wayward  winds  when  their 
loved  ones  are  upon  the  waters ;  how  many  tearful  eyes 
are  directed  to  the  sky  when  the  cherished  invalid  is  ex- 
posed to  its  varying  phases.  Property  and  life,  success 
and  love,  are  too  oflen  and  too  nearly  associated  with  the 
weather,  to  permit  even  the  hardy  and  the  stern  to  boast 
perfect  immunity  from  its  influences.  And  we  wonder 
not  that  the  ancients  deified  and  invoked  the  agents  of 
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such,  mighty  revolations.  Invisibly,  and  with  a  scarcely 
perceptible  increase,  the  new  wind  arises ;  but  on  its  un- 
seen wings  float — how  many  human  interests  !  It  bears 
to  the  worn  and  watching  tidings  of  the  absent ,-  it  wafls 
to  the  unthinking  breast  the  seeds  of  a  fell  disease ;  it 
awakens  hymns  among  the  light  foliage,  and  refreshes 
the  care-shadowed  brow: — odours  and  music,  gladness 
and  grief,  life  and  death,  are  borne  with  silence  and 
certainty  to  their  destined  ends.  And  so  with  the  sun. 
light  and  the  storm,  the  summer  shower  and  the  noontide 
heat — ^they  have  voices  many  and  impressive,  and  fulfil 
a  thousand  noiseless  and  subtle  missions  with  prompti- 
tude. 

We  are  told  that  at  one  period  in  the  ancient  liistory 
of  medicine,  but  two  kinds  of  disease  were  recognized, 
resulting  from  the  contracted  and  relaxed  state  of  the 
pores.  Doubtless  this  system  originated  in  the  observation 
of  the  effects  of  atmospheric  changes  upon  the  skfn. 
Some  individuals  feel  the  weather  chiefly  through  this 
medium ;  some  are  made  aware  of  its  variations  by  the 
sensations  they  excite'  in  the  region  of  the  lungs  or 
stomach ;  and  to  others  the  temples  or  thorax  are  as  a  per* 
petual  barometer.  By  the  peculiar  sensibility  of  some 
part  of  their  bodies,  all  are{  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
physically  susceptible  to  the  weather ;  and  through  what- 
ever portal  the  unbidden  guest  enters,  the  nervous  sense 
is  soon  aware  of  iis  presence.     And  thus,  the  universal  j 

agent,  the  spirit  of  the  elements,  insinuates  itself  into  a 
higher  domain.  Our  mental  moods  are,  more  or  less, 
affected ;    and  when  the  temperament  is  poetical,  the 
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weathefi  like  aH  things  else^  abounds  yith  under-curre&ta 
of  influence  and  mystic  echoes  to  its  coipmoa  language^ 
of  which  the  multitude  are  acarcel/  conscious. 

The. weather  is  an  impressive  time-keeper.  To  many 
it  is  the  most  regulating  of  dials.  Not  only  does  it  serve 
to  mark  the  flight,  bat  to  control  the  appropriation  of 
time.  The  dreamy  mood,  induced  by  a  warm,  cloudy 
day,  inclines  us  to  visit  ruins.  The  blitheness  excited 
by  a  cold,  clear  morning,  suggests  a  rapid  promenade. 
When  the '  night-wind  sighs  dismally,  our  fancies  reve 
through  the  world  of  dark  romance.  A  winter  twilight 
makes  us  realize  ^  how  transitory  are  human  flowers  ;' 
and  the  same  season  in  mid. summer,  quickens  the  idea 
of  being  into  a  sense  of  immortality.  All  the  world  over, 
mild  and  moonlight  evenings  are  sacred  to  young  love. 
Old  Walton  wisely  iavokes  a  wet  evening  for  the  perusal 
of  his  discourse ;  and, 

*  *Ti8  heaven  to  lounge  upon  a  couch,  said  Gny^ 
And  read  new  novels  through  a  rainy  day* 

The  poets  from  flrst  to  last,  in  things  human  and 
scientific,  are,  after  all, .  the  best  philosophers.  How 
universally  have  they  taken  cognizance  of,  and  chroni* 
cled  the  elements ;  and  how  appropriately  adapted  them 
to  the  circumstances  of  their  heroes  and  heroines.  How 
feelingly  they  speak  of  the  weather!  What  obesrvant, 
particular,  and  sensitive  meteorologists  are  they  all. 
How  graphic  is  Byron^s  description  of  a  London  day- 
break and  how  sweetly  does  Mrs.  Hemans  extol  the 
magic  of  a  sunbeatai !     What  influential,  ay,  and  meta. 
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physical  storms,  dog-days,  and  spring  mornings,  are  those 
immortalized  in  the  annals  of  every  celebrated  bard. 
In  truth,  poets  seem  intuitively  weather-wise. 

The  weather  is  eloquently  symbolioal.     It  is  a  peren. 
iiial  fountain  of  metaphors.     The  clouds  that  fly  over  the 
star-gemmed  sky,  typify  the  exhalations  of  earth  which, 
eyer  and  anon,  shade  the  spirit  in  its  pilgrimage.     The 
wreaths  of  vapour  circling  on  ihe  gentle  breeze,  and 
made  rosy  and  radiant  by  the  sun-light,  present  an  apt 
similitude  of  the  rise,  expansion,  and  glow  of  the  enthu- 
siast's visions.    An  icy  footpath  preaches  a  homily  on 
Mortal  instability  to  the  pedesUrian,  and  a  deep  azure  sky 
is  a  pore  symbol  of  peace  to  the  gifted  eye.    The  moon- 
light reposing  on  snow  has  been  fitly  made  to  illustrate 
memory ;  and  the  dew  sparkling  in  the  sun,  is  a  bright 
emblem  of  youths  as  its  vanishing  is  of  decay.     Happy 
the  being,  whose  consciousness  is  so  lost  in  the  blest  in- 
tensity of  the  elements  within  hiodi  as  to  be  oneonscious 
c>t*  those  around  him ;  for  the  glow  of  human  en&usiasm 
is  more  beautiful  than  the  flush  of  the  most  magnificent 
sunset.     But  undesirable  b  the  sternness  that  disdains 
to  recognize  the  contrasts  of  the  elements ;  for  the  aspect 
of  a  frozen  lake  or  the  touch  of  a  northern  blast  is  far  less 
chilling,  than  an  unsympathizing  spirit  to  a  being  of  wor- 
thy sensibility. 
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When  the  fluid  particles  composing  the  primeval  earth 
settled  into  consistent  masses,  an  unbroken,  uniform, 
^ain  was  not  the  result ;  but  everywhere,  form,  color 
and  density  indicated  the  various  species  of  matter.  Ver. 
dure  crept  over  the  rich  loam,  long  tables  of  sand  marked 
the  limits  of  the  sea,  and  rocks  of  every  hue  stood  forth 
from  the  hills.  Form  of  aspect  and  movement  became  a 
law  of  creation.  Even  the  unstable  elements  obeyed  it. 
The  waters  projected  themselves  into  billows,  currents, 
and  fountains,  and  the  aeriform  waves  of  the  «<  upper 
deep"  were  poured  forth  in  as  certain  developments.  To 
everything  a  manner  was  awarded,  by  which  it  was  to 
be  recognised,  and  through  which  it  was  to  be  studied. 
Another  wt>rld  was  then  called  into  being, — a  universe  of 
thought,  sentiment,  fancy,  and  feeling,  a  human  world. 
And  in  this,  too,  external  forms  were  assumed,  and  man- 
ner became  a  characteristic  .of  mortals.  The  same  law 
obtains  in  the  spheres  of  mind  and  matter ;  but  how  dif- 
ferently displayed !  Since  the  first  song  of  the  stars,  the 
heavens  have  worn  the  same  successive  drapery,  the  earth 
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has  changed  not  her  four  familiar  robes.    The  winds  have 
raised  the  j)i]]ow8  into  mountains  or  dallied  with  the  rose- 
l^ves.     In  all  things  has  nature  been  variabioy  yet  the 
same— ever  presenting  a  well-known  though  ever  varying 
feature.     She  knows  not  the  law  of  fashion.     She  is  in- 
expert in  artificial  diplomacy.     But  manner,  among  hu- 
man beings,  is  subject  to  the  modifications  of  time  and 
place;  it  can  be  made  subservient  to  the  will.     In  its 
very  nature,  manner  is  a  means,  and  greatly  do  those  err 
who  make  it  an  end.     Yet  are  there  individuals,  by  whom 
this  adjunctive,  secondary,  exponent  principle  is  supreme- 
ly cultivated  and  mainly  relied  on.     There  are  those  who 
manage  to  glide  along  through  the  world  by  a  kind  of 
mannered  legerdemain,  who  have  acquired  their  mann^ 
in  the  ancient  school  of  Proteus,  and  by  their  singular 
dexterity  in  ever  imparting  the  required  imprisssion,  from 
moment  to  moment,  fail  not  in   their  social  objects. 
There  is  a  species  of  bhufilers,  who  succeed,  by  virtue  of 
an  off-hand  manner,  which  mankind,  in  general,  are  con- 
tent to  yield  to.     The  most  popular  class  is,  doubtless^ 
that  which  reduces  Chesterfield  to  practice,  on  principle, 
and  with  veritable  punctilio.     These  devotees  lean  on  a 
broken  reed.     Their  Mih  in  a  manner  is  too  perfect. 
With  wonder  did  I  once  hear  a  man  of  sense  console 
himself  for  the  unprincipled  conduct  of  his  son,  by  de* 
claripg  that  <  through  all  he  had  kept  his  manners.'    When 
tact  at  mere  verbal  rhyming  constitutes  a  poet,  musical 
memory  a  composer,  or  taste  in  colors  a  painter,  thea 
may  we  believe  that  manner  will  make  a  man,  for, 
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**  Bmrm  nevar  mMot  him  for  a  puiive  thing. 
That  can  be  itraek  md  hMnia«Kd  out  10  rait 
Anochar*!  taata  and  foney." 

There  is  a  policy  in  manner.  I  have  heard  one,  not  in* 
experienced  in  ^e  pursuit  of  fame,  give  it  his  earnest 
support  as  being  the  surest  passport  to  absolute  and  bril- 
liant success.  And  who,  that  has  been  chained,  for  hours, 
as  by  enchantment,  with  the  grace  and  elegance  of  an 
orator,  and  then,  in  solitude,  reviewed  his  words  and  re- 
called not  a  single  original  and  impressive  idea — ^has  not 
realised  this  ?  It  is  wonderful  how  a  skilful  mannerist 
can  deceive  the  world  as  to  his  acquirements  and  motives* 
I  have,  at  this  moment,  in  my  mind's  eye,  the  comely 
figure  of  an  individual  who  has  attained  no  undesirable 
elevation  in  the  world  of  letters,  whose  manner  is  so  pro- 
found and  scholar-like,  so  redolent  of  the  oUum  cum  dig" 
fUtatBy  that  it  has  earned  him  the  cognomen  of  the  learned, 
A  Greek  name  is  inscribed  upon  his  cane^  and  a  Latin 
adage  upon  his  tongue's  end.  He  yields  not  to  familiar 
discourse,  nor  manifests  an  interest  in  aught  save  what  is 
classical.  In  company  with  scholars,  he  is  silent,  seem- 
ingly from  abstraction  ;  in  the  society  of  the  uninitiated 
he  speaks  much,  apparently  to  relieve  the  exuberance  of 
his  acquisitions :  the  one  class  attempt  not  to  examine 
his  pretensions,  from  a  horror  (natural  to  high  minds)  of 
pedantic  display ;  the  other,  awe-struck,  yield  him  rever- 
ence. Now  a  few  years  since,  "  ;  but  I  will  not 
betray  him.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  first  time  the  mag* 
nificetice  of  his  manner  is 'invaded,  the  commanding 
frost-work  of  his  reputation  will  melt  in  air.     We  habit- 
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ually  suapeet  tlie  truthfulness  of  a  promtneat  manner.     |f, 
in  the  presence  of  an  individual,  he  induces  us  to  think 
continually  of  his  manner  and  forget  himself  we  are  quick- 
ly aware  of.  our  want  of  affinity.     There  is  no  delight  in 
his  fellowship..    Of  all  forbidding  inventions,  an  assumed 
manner  is  the  most  effectual.     We  instinctively  anticipate 
the  forthcoming  scene  behind  our  backs.     Some  masterly 
delineation  of  the  Duke  of  Gloster,  in  the  act  of  hurling 
away  the  prayer  book,  occurs  to  us.     We  are  ill  at  "ease ; 
we  seem  to  hear  the  laugh  and  witness  the  mimicry  which 
ip  to  occur  when  the  door  has  closed  upon  our  exit.     We 
discern  beyond  the  smile  and  the  honeyed  word,  and  are 
sickened  at  the  self  created  hollowness  of  a  human  heart* 
•We  have .  admirable  provisions  in  our  civil  code,  for  the 
crimes  of  perjury  and  overreaching.     A  thrice  heavy  pen- 
idty  should  fall  upon  him  convicted  of  deliberately  and 
habitually  practising* upon  mankind,  through  the  agency 
of  a  pre-assumfid,  politic  manner.     Manner  is  the  univer- 
sal langu^e,  the  grand  circulating  medium ;  and  should 
not  the  attempt  to  counterfeit  the  genuine,  native  stamped 
coin,  be  made  penal  1    There  are  uo^eater  forgers  in  the 
universe  than  cunning  mannerists.     Their  whole  lives  are 
false.     The  loveliest  of  human  attributes,  the  beautiful,  the 
winning  virtue  of  sincerity  abides  not  with  them.    They 
have  abjured  the  profession  of  humanity  t     They  have  be* 
eome  players~>with  none  of  the  ideal  interest  and  single- 
ness of  purpose  which  may  belong  to  the  legitimate  follow- 
ers of  Thespis.     The  wearisome  rehearsals,  the  guarded 
conduct,  the  oppressive  sense  of  having  a  part  tp  play,  the 
struggles  beweea  the  real  mm  and  the  assumed  character— 
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all  press  upon  and  disturb  them ;  and  Aere  is  for  tbem 
no  refreshing  returns  to  nature,  no  blissful  interludes  in 
the  trying  drama,  for  habit  has  bound  them  to  the  task,  and 
policy  goads  them  on. 

There  b  a  poignancy  in  manner.    I  have  often  heard  li 
friend  describe  the  effect  produced  at  a  well-surrounded  din. 
ner  table,  by  the  silence  of  a  gentleman  to  whom  one  of  the 
company,  in  a  very  audible  voice,  had  addressed  an  imper- 
tinent  question.     The  tacit  rebuke  was  most  keenly  felt; 
it  was.  more  efibctual  than  a  public  reprimand,  and  yet  how 
entirely  devoid  of  irrational  severity.      Similar  results 
may  be  effected  through  expert  application  of  manner. 
An  instance  occurs  among  the  innumerable  anecdotes  re- 
lated of  John  Randolph.     A  young  aspirant  for  congres-* 
sional  fame  saw  fit,  in  his  maiden  speech^  to  give  proof 
of  his  boldness  and  eloquence,  by  a  long  and  abusive  at- 
tack upon  the  eccentric  member  from  Virginia.     At  the 
conclusion  of  the  young  orator's  voluminous  address,  the 
hero  of  Roanoke  arose,  and  stretching  his  long,  nervous 
arm  toward  the  seat  of  the  complacent  youth,  with'a  half- 
enquiring,  half-'contemptuous  look,  thus  replied : — <<  Mr. 
Speaker,  who's  that  f '     There  was  a  sarcastic  bitterness 
in  his  manner,  under  which  the  offender  quailed.     I  was 
never  more  impressed  with  the  poignant  sting  mere  man- 
ner can  inflict,  than  on  one  occasion,  when  abroad.     Soon 
after  day-break,  on  a  misty  morning,  the  steam-boat  which 
had  brought  us  from  Naples,  dropped  anchor  in  the  port 
of  Leghorn.     We  waited,  with  great  impatience,  the  arri. 
ral  of  the  permit  to  land,  from  the  board  of  health.     At 
length,  understanding  it  had  been  received,  I  joined  a  partjr 
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of  the  paaeDgers  and  entered  one  of  the  boata  which  but* 
rounded  us.  We  were  distant  from  the.  shore  about  an 
eighth  of  a  mile.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  gale  and  the 
sea  running  very  high.  We  had  reached  about  the  mid* 
die  of  the  intervening  space>  and  were  beginning  to  re- 
jbiee  at  the  prospect  of  a  comfortable  shelter,  when  the 
health-officer,  from  the  steam-vessel,  hailed  our  boatman^ 
ordering  him,  upon  bis  peril,  not  to  proceed.  It  seemed 
some  form  had  been  omitted  ;  and,  we  were  kept  in  the 
rain,  and  among  the  dashing  billows,  for  more  than  half 
an  hour.  Thoroughly  vexed  at  the  officer's  conduct,  we 
began  at  last  to  approach  the  quay,  cold,  wet,  and  comfort* 
less.  Yarious  measures  were  suggested  for  bringing 
him  to  punishment  An  Englishman  begged  that  we 
would  leave  it  to  him,  assuring  us  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  temperament  of  the  people.  Soon  afler,  the  offi- 
cial barge  approached,  and  in  the  prow  sat  our  enemy 
with  that  air  of  superiority  characteristic  of  underlings. 
With  much  curiosity  we  awaited  the  movements  of  our 
British  companion.  To  oiur  astonishment  he  doffed  hiji 
hat,  and  said— -addressing  the  officer'--*^  Your  name,  sir* 
if  you  please."  The  rowers  of  the  barge  slackened  their 
oai8  and  gazed  cariou^ly  upon  dieir  commander;  bis  face 
was  sussed  wi(h  scarlet — ^  My  name  1  my  name !"  he 
iiKittered  fiercely,  and  impatiently  waving  to  the  oarsmen, 
diey  soon  shot  rapidly  away.  We  looked  to  the  English 
gentleman  for  an  explanation.  '<  Gentlemen"  said  hf, 
*^  1^  assured  I  have  wounded  him  to  the  quick ;  if  I  had 
parleyed  with  him,  bis  pride  wouM  have  been  gratified ; 
but  by  asking,  i«  a  eeremonioos  manner,  for  his  nan^, 
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in  the  presence  of  his  men,  as  if  we  disdained  to  do  less 
than  complain  to  his  superior,  I  have  both  mortified  and 
alarmed  him.  The  formality  of  my  manner  has  punished 
him  more  than  words  could  possibly  do/'  And  so  it 
proved.  For,  on  landing,  we  found  him  pacing  die  wharf, 
and  uttering  his  indignation  and  fears  most  violently ; 
while  ample  apologies  were  proflTered  us  from  all  quarters. 
I  afterwards  discovered  that  to  bandy  words  with  the  low- 
er classes  of  Italy,  was  but  to  waste  one's  breath  and  sub- 
ject the  patience  to  a  great  trial ; — ^to  meet  them  on  their 
own  ground  and  give  them  the  advantage  which  the  fluen. 
cy  of  their  language  affords.  They  must  be  addressed  by 
the  language  of  manner,  to  which  they  are  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible. There  is  a  power  in  manner.  How  finely 
Byron  describes,  in  the  bearing  of  Conrad — 

^  that  oommandiqg  art 
That  dazzles,  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar  heart*' 

Who  that  is  susceptible  to  nature,  will  deny  that  the  sway 
of  manner  consists  in  its  truth  t  We  speak  of  the  impres- 
sive dignity  of  some  of  the  Indian  tribes ;  kings  might 
strive  to  imitate  it  in  vain.  It  is  the  gifl  of  nature — the 
ennobling  grace  of  the  forest  lords.  The  companionship 
of  genius — when  do  we  most  perfectly  realise  it?  When 
enthusiasm  has  led  the  gifted  mind  into  such  an  outpour- 
ing that  manner  is  forgotten,  and  every  look  and  move* 
ment  is  instinct  with  soul.  In  aged  persons  and  child- 
ren— those  who  have  lived  too  long  to  meditate  effect,  and 
those  who,  as  yet,  listen  only  to  the  inward  oracle,  we  most 
frequently  see  the  perfect  spell  of  manner.    What  a  world 
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of  allurement  is  inyolved  in  the  common  phreise,  an  unaf- 
fected manner !  Nothing  is  so  delightful  as  what  is  spon. 
taneous.  A  frank  expression  of  sentiment,  a  native 
manner,  captivate ;  thrice  happy  when  the  latter  is  habit- 
ual. Memnon's  image  imparted  not  its  mysterious 
strains  except  at  the  touch  of  the  sunbeams,  nor  will  man- 
ner yield  its  true  witchery  from  any  inspiration  but  that 
of  the  soul. 
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Our  loving  tendencies,  like  Bob  Acres'  valor,  some- 
time ooze  out,  if  not  from  the  finger  ends,  yet  in  forms 
the  most  various  and  fantastic  imaginable.  All  of  us 
have  our  little  oddities,  minor  loves  and  minor  interests, 
objects  trifling,  and  perhaps  ridiculous  in  themselves,  apd 
yet  were  we  at  strict  confessional,  perchance,  it  would 
appear  that  these  pet-notions  are  as  much  heart-bindere 
as  mightier  things.  For  my  part,  I  see  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  the  minute  eccentricities  of  our  wayward 
hearts,  restless  minds,  or  fanciful  idealities.  I  love  to 
see  human  nature  vindicate  itself,  however  quaintly.  It 
is  a  proof  of  the  ethereal  essence  of  the  soul  that  when  a 
man  is  entombed  between  four  bare  walls,  he  will,  like 
poor  Trenck,  cherish  amity  with  a  dungeon  mouse,  or 
love,  like  Pellico,  of  prison  memory,  to  minister  to  the 
pleasure  of  a  spider.  Pet-notions,  like  every  other  spe« 
cies  of  the  immense  family  of  notions,  are  highly  repre- 
hensible  in  their  excess.  When  instead  of  serving  their 
appropriate  office  of  nooks  for  the  play  of  our  little  amiable 
humors,  they  are  made  the  sole  fields  for  the  firee  bound- 
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ing  affections  to  revel  ia,  dien  are  pet^nofions  rendered 
stocks  wherein  to  cramp  and  pervert  humanity.  I  would 
fain  believe  that  this  is  less  the  case  than  formerly.  Here 
and  there  only  in  the  wide  world,  I  ween,  may  the  wo- 
man now  befound  whose  love  has  yielded  up  its  sanctity^ 
and  become  concentrated  in  a  poodle-dog  or  a  parrot. 
The  pet-noiions  of  our  day,  I  take  to  be  legitimate,  and 
not  seldom  interesting.  They  are  what  they  should  be, 
tiny  curious  leaves,  peeping  out  comically  from  among 
the  more  umbrageous  foliage  of  our  love-bowers. 

Few  things  minister  mor^  generally  and  appropriately 
to  the  pet  passions  than  flowers.  Beautiful  provision  does 
Flora  make  for  our  little  loves.  I  marvel  not  that  many 
are  touched  with  an  universal  affection  for  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  goddess's  cornucopia.;  and,  like  Horace 
Smith,  merge  in  attachment  to  the  delightful  &mily  their 
partiality  for  an  individual  member,  and  exclaim,  with  that 
fond  bard, 

"  floral  apostles !  that  in  dewy  splendor  \ 

Weep  without  wo,  and  blush  without  a  crime ! 
O  may  I  deeply  learn  and  ne*er  surrender 

Your  lore  sublime !" 

But  it  is  essential  to  a  pet-passion  that  its  objects  should 
be  petty  and  single,  minute,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  unique. 
Accordingly  those  who  love  flowers  at  all,  generally  love^ 
with  especial  affection,  a  particular  species.  Could  the 
truth  be  known,  f  think  the  above-named  Horace  is  par- 
tial to  some  bell-flower,  he  speaks  so  touchingly  of  the 

* 

**  Floral  bell  that  swingeth 
And  tolls  its  perfume  on  the  passing  air.** 
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But  howefer  that  amy  be,  it  ia  an  obvious  fact  that  pet- 
flowara  are  remarkably  cominoii*  Witness  the  tributary 
fltanzaa  of  the  standard  poets  ;  and  observe  how  indivi- 
dual characteristics  are  shadowed  forth  even  in  pet* 
notions.  Who  but  poor  Burns  oould  have  written  so  \ot* 
ingly  of  a  mountain  daisy  ?  His  deep,  tender  spirit  of  hxh 
manity  led  him  to  cherish  the  wee  bit  flower  as  it  did  to 
note  the  young  castaway,  with  a  sympathy  surpassing 
what  gaudier  flowers  and  more  prosperous  human  beings 
could  Inspire.  Does  not  Wordsworth  affect  primroses  be- 
cause they  are  so  common  and  grow  wild  ?  Mrs.  He- 
mans,  methinks,  would  scarcely  have  spoken  of  any  bat 
a  pet-flower  as  she  has  of  the  water-lily  ;  and  of  a  truth,  I 
know  of  few  similitudes  whereby  her  own  sweet  self 
can  be  better  'typified.  Graceful,  lonely,  and  upward 
gazing  is  the  lily— -and  so  was  the  poetess.  A  friend  of 
mine  is  passionatdy  fond  of  pinks.  In  sunmier 
you  may  know  him  among  a  thousand,  by  one  of  his  lit* 
tie  favorites  protruding  from  his  button  .hole  or  twirling 
between  his  lips.  There  is  an  analogy  between  his  pet- 
flower  and  himself.  He  adosires  neatness,  order,  and 
symmetry  of  arrangement  He  suffers  if  a  picture  hangs 
awry,  and  wherever  he  ia,  begs  leave  to  right  its  position* 
A  smile  lights  up  his  countenance  whenever  a  man  of 
well-arranged  exterior  presents  himself*  In  a  word,  nqr 
friend  is  *  as  neat  as  a. pink.' 

There  are  those  who  have  so  little  of  their  proper 
humanity  remaining,  that  nature  furnishes  no  little  em* 
blems  whidi  please  them  by  affinity ;  so,  their  pet.notiott8 
ai;e  confined  to  some  trinket  of  rare  materials  or  peculiar 
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workmaiiahip.  Tliere's  old  Canril]e-*-who  with  much 
{nrecision  of  character  unites  not  a  little  of  superetition 
aod  techaicality— -one  of  that  cliiss  so  admirably  describe 
ad  as  <  endeavoring  to  atone  by  microscopic  accuracy  for 
imbecility  in  fundamental  principles.'  Carvilie's  petpnotion 
some  time  ago,  was  a  very  small  and  exquisitely  wrought 
death's  head,  which  he  carried  in  his  waiscoat  pocket,  to 
remind  him,  as  he  said,  <  of  hisusoming  change.'  Now 
he  has  die  key  of  his  tomb  hung  up  above  his  writing  desk 
for  the  same  purpose.  I've  heard  of  a  gentleman  who 
carries  a  phrenological  chart  on  the  lid  of  his  snuff-box. 
This  pet-notion  ministers  highly  to  his  pleasure  and  ad*  ^ 
vantage,  smce  all  his  brother  mortals  are,  as  soon  as 
seen,  brought  to  trial,  as  his  eye  glances  from  his  mull  to 
their  craniums.  Medals,  coins,  old  china,  and  autographs^ 
are  the  pets  of  many. 

The  pet-notions  of  others  are  far  more  abstract  dian 
diese ;  they  consist  of  words  or  phrases  which  have  be* 
come,  from  long  nse^  inseparably  associated  with  the  in* 
dividual.  They  may  have  been  first  adopted  from  ca* 
price ;  but  usually  we  find  the  person  has,  or  fancies  he 
has,  the  tact  of  making  diem  very  expressive,  or  they 
mean  much  in  his  estimation,  s^it  his  voice  and  air,  or 
indicate  from  his  mouth  a  mystic  profundky  of  knowledge, 
wit,  or  sentiment  At  all  events,  they  are  pet-notions, 
as  you  may  know  from  their  frequent  use,  and  the  aim  at 
effect  with  which  they  are  uttered.  An  acquaintance  of 
mne  exclaims,  <  My  dear  fellow '  every  five  minutes, 
with  an  a&ctionateness  which  is  touching  in  theextreme. 
He  knows  it,  and  tbeiefore  has  petted  the  phrase  till  now 
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be  would  M  toon  part  with  )ii8  own  name  as  diBcontioue 
the  movingenuDciation.  A  fashionable^ conversable  lady^ 
whom  I  have  often  heard  talk,  expresses  her  assent  to 
whatever  views  are  promulgated  to  her  by  the  term  <  de» 
eidedlt/f*  uttered  with  an  intonation  and  nod  superlative- 
ly impressive.  It  was  a  decidedly  pet-notion  of  hers  to 
introduce  this  word  contlnuiiUy  into  her  vivacious  chai- 
tings.  1  know  a  poetical  dandy  who  used  to  accomplish 
the  same  object  by  the  phrase  *  trtte,  true,*  The  articula* 
tion  of  these  words  did  not  cost  him  much  breath,  of 
which  tight  garments  left  him  little  to  waste ;  there  was 
a  dignity  in  their  very  brevity,  and  therefore  were  they 
complacently  adopted  into  his  petty  vocabulary. 

My  quondam  friend  in  the  city  of  '  was  a  fine- 
hearted  old  Italian  bachelor,  who  had  sojourned  years  by- 
gone in  this  country.  He  spoke  tolerable  English,  ex- 
cept the  accent  and  nasal  melody  with  which  the  words 
VFore  connected  at  long  intervals.  Now  the  dioice  of  a 
phrase  for  a  pet  was  of  no  small  importance  to  the  good 
signor.  In  the  first  place,  it  ought  to  be  a  priori^  of  uni* 
versal  applicability,  in  order  to  come  in  whenever  his  ver- 
bal memory  should  fail — an  accident  by  the  way,  of  no 
unfrequent  occurrence — then  it  should  have  a  latent  wis* 
dom,  for  my  old  friend  prided  himself  upon  his  know* 
ledge  of  the  world,  and  delivered  the  most  ordinary  ex- 
pressions with  an  air  of  oriental  gravity  ;  therefore  must 
^he  phrase  be  rife  with  meaning.  Whether  these  consi- 
derations led  to  its. selection,  whether  he  gleaned  it  from 
learned  men  of  this  land,  consulted  Dr.  Johnson,  or  hit 
upon  it  by  a  happy  effort  of  his  own  genius,  I  canaot 
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poditivdj  declare ;  but  assuredly  neydf  was  there  a  beU 
ter  or  more  fitting  pet-notion  furnished  foreigner  from 
tbe  bounteous  bosom  of  our  blessed  vernaeular.  The 
first  time  I  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  the  signer,  I  was 
lost  in  admiration,  and  not  doubting  Jt  was  the  precursor 
of  some  profound  discourse,  I  composed  mjself  to  listen 
with  an  emotion  of  thankful  expectancy ;  the  second  time^ 
I  was  taken  less  by  surprise,  and  noted  with  new  delight 
the  gesture,  glance,  and  preparatory  aibem ;  by  and  by,  I 
became  accustomed  to  it,  and  never  ascended  the  high 
winding  stairs  which  led  to  the  old  man's  apartment^ 
without  an  indefinite  anticipation,  or  descended  them 
without  a  lurking  lingering  sense  of  my  friends  pet«uo* 
.tion.  I  seem  even  now  to  hear  him.  I  admired  to  go 
thither  with  novices,  to  witness  the  effect.  It  was  aston* 
Ishipg  with  what  facility  he  introduced  the  phrase  into 
conversation,  no  matter  what  its  nature  or  end.  Whether 
speaking  of  the  latest  political  intelligence,  of  the  wea- 
ther, of  the  opera,  of  dinner,  of  time  past,  present  or  fa« 
ture ;  of  this  or  that  man,  woman  or  child,  of  hooka 
or  beggars,  of  war  or  walking,  of  money  or  martyr^ 
dom  ; — still,  still  would  he  gravely,  solemnly,  fondly 
reiterate^  <  My  dear  sir,  human  nature  has  always  been 
the  same.' 

The  natural  interest  ya.  the  principle  of  life  which  char- 
acterises human  beings,  influences  their  pet-notlonau 
We  instinctively  love  animation-^the  embodying  0|f  a 
living,  moving,  self-aqtuating  energy.  Henoe  the  most 
generally  cherished  pet-notions  are  taken  from4he  animal 
world.    And  herein  I  again  recognize  a  true  humanity 
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in  these  foibles  of  the  aflections ;  if  such  they  may  be 
caJied.  I  have  found  those  who  makis  an  intimate  of 
some  looe  member  of  the  feathered  tribe,  find  companion- 
ship in  one  of  the  canine  species,  or  tenderly  care  for  a 
steed,  generally  prove,  in  the  double  and  best  ^ense  of  the 
term,  clever  fellows.  1  know  much  is  said  of  the  dearth 
of  domestic  attachment,  of  the  folly  of  bestowing  so  much 
care  on  a  brute,  &c. ;  but,  when  not  over-indulgeid,  such 
pet-notions  are  usually  discoverable  in  whole-hearted  and 
susceptible  beings.  I  have  heard  of  an  eccentric  £n* 
glishman  who  petted  an  oyster  many  years,  feeding  it 
with  oat-meal  till  its  size  was  prodigious.  No  less  cheer* 
fal  are  the  little  back  yards  of  the  French  metropolis, 
because  at  noon  and  eve  the  white-capped  housewife  pro* 
▼bkes  the  mocking-bird,  whose  cage  hangs  under  the 
vine  leaves,  by  her  endearing  greetings,  to  echo  every 
note  of  the  woodland.  The  favored  dove  that  stoops  at  sun- 
rise to  the  window,  and  quaintly  turns  upward  her  spark- 
ling eye  as  she  perches  on  the  fair  hand  which  has  nour* 
ished  her ;  the  spaniel  who  leaps  to  hail  the  return  of  bis 
master,  despised  old  bachelor  though  he  be ;  the  tabby  fa- 
vorite who  pufs  for(h  her  love  in  the  lap  of  her  whose 
blessedness  were  otherwise  indeed  single ;  the  pampered 
gold  fish  in  their  glassy  globe,  and  the  froward  kid  who 
looks  in  at  the  door, — indicate  to  the  reflective  observer 
tiiat  the  freshness  and  expansion  of  humanity  have  not 
departed  from  the  dwelling ;  that  love  is  th^re,  albeit  some 
of  its  overflowings  fall  soothingly  even  upon  the  souHess 
brute. 

It  was  no  small  amusement  to  Shelley,  at  Oxford,  to 
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sfiil  paper-boats/  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  save  orauge-peei 
and  feed  his  cat  with  oysters.  Many  a  milliner's  appren- 
tice  cherishes  a  box  of  mignonette,  and  the  poorest  clerk 
can  afford  to  keep  a  geranium  in  his  winclow^-of  which 
the  feel  of  the  leaf,  says  Hunt  '  has  a  household  warmth 
in  it  somewhat  analogous  to  clothing  and  comfort.'  A 
man  in  Germany,  once  collected  a  large  number  of 
ropes  with  which  criminals  had  been  executed ;  and  a 
monk  passed  years  in  attempting  to  gather  ail  the  prints 
of  the  Madonna  ever  issued.  j 

Yauduse  was  as  odd  and  withal  as  afiectionate  as  any 
of  the  students  at  the  university  of  — ^.-^.  I  have  sei« 
dom  known  a  more  singular  pet-notion,  or  one  more  fond* 
ly  petted  than  was  his«  He  was  romantic  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  mysterious  appearance  of  his  notion  coupled  wit)i 
a  highly  romantic  era  in  its  history,  which  I  will  relate,  . 
combined  to  deepen  the  pride  and  interest  with  which  he 
cherished  his  pet.  He  was  gazing  thoughtfully  from  his 
window,  just  as  the  sun  beamed  brightly  upon  the  sill, 
wheu  bonding  his  eye  thither,  from  an  aperture  beneath, 
he  saw  a  young  toad  spring  out  and  composedly  seat  bim* 
self  in  the  genial  rays.  Presently  an  unfortunate  fly 
sailing  languidly  by,  was  snapped  at,  and  devoured  in  a- 
twinkling,  by  the  speckled  iutruder,  and  this  act  of  des- 
tructrveness  was  repeated  at  intervals,  until  the  shadows 
darkened  the  sill,  when  the  toad  quietly  retreated  to  his  hole* 
Yaucluse  marked  this  for  a  white  day  in  his  monotonous 
life.  Already  his  heart  yearned  toward  the  indepen- 
dent fly  hunter.  He  found  something  singularly  interest- 
ing in  his  appearance  and  manners.     There  was  a  touch 
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of  miMuitfaTopy}  a  grave  oootempt  of  tbe  wofld,  a  woBgiB* 
trate-like  dignity,  a  solitary  qoietode  and  an  botieat  bach- 
dorism  about  the  toad|  that  chimed  in  with  "the  student* a 
humor.  He  determined  4o  adopt  and  cherbb  him  ;  and 
accordingly  was  at  the  window,  to  welcome  his  pet-notion^ 
as  soon  as  Sol  brightened  the  sill,  and  joining  in  the  fly 
hunt,  he  daily  surfeited  the  stomach  of  his.iavorite  till  he 
looked,  for  aU  die  worlds  like  a  Dutch  alderman.  Things 
were  in  this  state,  when  Yaucluse  was  disturbed  In  the 
midst  of  his  feeding  operations,  by  the  abrupt  entrance  of 
the  last  man  he  wished  to  see,  under  such  ciircumstanoea. 
It  was  no  other  ^an  Snider,  a  medical  student,  noted 
for  his  sarcastic  drollery,  and  prematurely,  by  complais- 
ance, ycleped  doctor.  The  toad-foaterer  prepared  him- 
self for  a  wit-battering ;  but  he  looked  upon  the  child  of 
his  adoption  and  felt  a  martyr's  courage  nerve  him. 
What  was  his  surprise  to  see  his  friend  assume  an  ex- 
pression of  sadness  as  his  eye  rested  on  the  toad,  and 
dien  look  mournfully  in  his  face. 

«  What's  the  matter !"  he  enquired. 

"Vaucluse,*'  he  replied  solemnly^  "Pmsorty  foryou;" 
and  he  drew  out  his  handkerchief. 

<*  For  heaven's  sake,  explain  yourself ;  this  suspense  is 
insupportable." 

« Is  it  possible  that  a  man  of  your  intelligence  has  suf* 
jfered  himself  to  be  deceived  ?" 

•<  My  dear  doctor,  do,  do,  I  pray  you,  speak." 

^  Enow  then,  Yaucluse,  that  your  unwise  pampering 
has  induced  the  incipient  symptoms  of  apoplexy  in  you 
pdor  toadi** 
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"'No ;  you  are  not  in  earnest"  -^ 

<<  I  am.  Mark  his  distended  sides,  his  gasping  breath, 
bis  heavy  eyes. — ^Yaucluse,  he  cannot  survive  the  night, 
hot  through  (he  application  of  immediate  medical  aid.** 

<<  Say  not  so.  Can  you,  my  dear  doctor,  can  yon  cure 
himi" 

*'  if  the  -case  is  unconditionally  left  with  me." 

'*  Doctor,  I  fear  to  trust  you ;  but  there^s  no  remedy. 
Do  what  thou  wilt,  but  do  it  quickly." 

<<  The  eye  of  the  young  £s<;ulapius  brightened ;  the  toad 
was  his  first  patient  Softly  upheaving  the  sash,  he  gently 
lifted  the  wheezing  animal  from  his  warm  seat,  and  raising 
him  as  if  more  nearly  to  inspect  the  gustatory  organs,  he 
suddenly  ejected  from  his  mouth  into  the  open  maw  of  the 
unfortunate  toad,  an  immense  quid  of  half-consumed 
cavendish  ;  then  replacing  him,  he  awaited  only  to  see 
him  sneeze  thrice,  with  a  shudder  swallow  the  pill,  and 
retire  to  his  dark  abode ;  then  glancing  at  the  confounded 
and  indignant  Yaucluse,  he  made  his  exit,  murmuring 
the  while — <<  emetic  and  cathartic — ^large  dose— ^operation 
protracted  result — general  reduction  of  the  system." 

Why  need  I  relate  the  vigils  of  a  romantic  student  who 
vainly  watches  for  the  coming  of  his  pet*notion  ?  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  days,  weeks,  nay  a  whole  month  flew  by,  and 
the  toad  greeted  not  the  eyes  of  Yaucluse.  "  Hope  dark* 
ened  into  anxiety,  anxiety  into  dread,  and  dread  into  de- 
spair." The  solitary  student  observed  the  first  monthly 
anniversary  of  his  pet's  departure  by  unusual  moodiness 
and  abstinence.  When  the  sun  kissed  the  white  surface 
of  the  window  sill,  he  stood  with  a  fixed  eyey  folded  arms 
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and  a  frowning  brow,  looking  upon  ite  solitude.  Did  he 
dream  f  Something  like  a  toad's  head  seemed  protruding 
from  the  hole.  He  rubbed  his  eyes ;  and  with  wfaatemo* 
tionsy  I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine,  behM  something 
y0ry  like  a  toad,  the  outline,  the  shadow  of  his  corpulent 
pety  slowly  cre^  forth  and  drag  himself  to  his  old  position. 
The  speckled  skin  hung  flabbily,  the  legs  were  perfect 
anatomies ;  the  toad  seemed  in  the  last  stage  of  a  con* 
sumption.  In  vain  his  feeble  jaws  essayed  4o  seize  their 
ftey.  His  eye  gleamed  brUiiaotly.  Vaucluse  tearfully 
opened  the  casement,  placed  die  daintiest  flies  in  the  open 
moudi  of  the  convalescent,  and  ere  many,  days  beheld  flie 
bright  colours  revive  upon  the  epidermis,  the  sides  and 
back  plump  heartily  out,  and  the  fly-hunt  proceed  more 
briskly  than  ever.  He  once  more  rejoiced  in  his  pet* 
notion. 


LOITERING. 


Philosophers  seldom  deem  the  minor  characteristics 
of  their  kind  worthy  of  discussion.    Otherwiae,  methinks 
they  would  have  analysed  a  feeling  of  which  not  a  few  are 
conscious ;  I   mean  the  loitering  piopensity^     Even  the 
poetsi  who   are  vastly  more  circumspect  in  noting  the 
quaint  thipgs  of  life,  have  scarcely  alluded  to  di^is.     Nei- 
ther Crabbe,  indefatigable  as  he  was  in  taking  cognisance 
of  the  veriest  humors  of  our  nature,  nor  Wordsworth, 
bravely  as  he  has  persevered  in  showing  up  the  more  sim. 
pie  and  native  workings  of  the  heart,  have  done  justice 
to  the  inherent  disposition  to  loiter  which  belongs  to  some 
men,  as  truly  as  their  gait  or  their  noses.    Let  no  one 
suggest  that  the  topic  would /have  been  appropriate  to 
Thomson's  <*  Castle  of  Indolence."    Your  legitimate  loi« 
terers  are  the  busiest  men  alive.    Depend  upon  it  their  air 
of  leisure,  though  it  may  indicate  the  absence  of  certain  do- 
mestic inspirers  of  activity — proves  any  thing  rather  than 
the  absence  of  thought    Why,  Addison  was  wont  to  loiter 
in  dub-roomsy  Irving  in  old  English  castles^  and  Charles 
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Lamb  at  book-stalls.  The  Spectator,  Sketch«Book,  and 
Elia,  prove  that  they  did  not  loiter  in  vain.  Taste  and 
circumstances  combine  to  influence  our  habits  of  loitering. 
The  young  physician  loiters  in  the  druggist's  shop,  the 
coxcomb  in  the  street,  and  the  poet  by  the  river's  side. 
Loiterers  of  some  kitid  and  in  some  degree  are  we  all, 
•uperlatively  busy  and  time-saving  as  we  may  complacent- 
ly think  ourselves. 

There  is  no  little  philosophy  in  loitering.    The  driving 
creatures  who  are  ceaselessly  on  the  move,  brushing  by 
you  with  a  smile  of  recognition  which  habit  has  stereo, 
typed  on  their  countenances,  and  a  nod  which  says,  ^*  How 
d*  ye  do,"  and  <«  good  b'  ye"  at  the  same  time,  know  none 
of  the  true  zest  of  life,  save  the  little  modicum  which  is  in* 
volved  in  mere  locomotion.    They  are  like  certain  poet- 
asters who  in  the  race   of  rhyme,  linger  not  for  ideas* 
What  to  them  are  the  border  roses  and  beautiful  vistas  of 
rural  pathways,  or  the  heart-stirring  faces  and  rich  print- 
shop  windows  of  the  metropolis  ?  Like  Youug  Rapid,  their 
watch. word  is  '<  keep  maving ;"  and  as  to  by. way  thoughts 
or  observations,  they'll  none  of  theni.     Now,  consider 
how  much  of  the  pleasure  of  life  is  contingent,  and  how 
little  direct     In  pressing  ardently  onward  to  a  much  de- 
sired goal,  we,  in  a  manner,  prepare  ourselves  for  disap- 
pointment.    Bat  the  flower  that  smiles  up  to  us  unbidden  * 
from  the  hedge,  the  splendid  prospect  suddenly  encounter- 
ed, the  en  paasani  greeting — ^these  are  thrice  enlivening 
because  expected. 

Fertilizing  and  auspicious  as  is  the  energetic  play  of 
all  the  faculties,  there  is  a  deep  wisdom  in  allowing  the 
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mind  ko  lie  fatlovr.  Like  die  soil  thus  exposed  to  &e 
grateful  agencies  of  nature  and  its  own  self-evolved  ener- 
gy, its  productiveness  is  eventually  enhanced.  Amid  iho 
exciting  elements  in  which  we  live,  there  is  a  little  danger 
of  a  dearth  of  action.  And  if  one  would  press  on  with 
secure  intelligence,  let  him  sometimes  loiter  to  scrutinize 
and  meditate,  let  him  behold  what  is  wound  as  well  as  6e. 
fore  him.  Oh,  it  is  true  philosophy,  in  snch  a  shadowy 
world  as  ours,  to  linger  momentarily  over  every  joy-beam, 
were  it  only  to  garner  up  its  blessedness  in  our  memories  I 
It  is,  after  all,  by  dribblets  that  good  comes  to  us  ;  and 
thus  only  can  we  happily  imbibe  it  to  any  great  degree. 
A  lover  of  books  unless  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Dominie  Sampson,  feels  rather  oppressed  than 
inspired  on  first  entering  an  ]|pmense  library.  Yet  such 
a  one  may  lounge  an  hour  over  ^  bookseller's  counter,  or 
scan  the  pages  of  a  racy  magazine^  enjoying  the  while  a 
mood  the  most  calmly  pleasurable.'  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  respects,  there  is  a  coincidence  between  the  influ- 
ences of  art  and  literature.  To  one  whose  love  of  the 
beautiful  is  passionate  and  keen,  there  is  something  op. 
pressive  in  the  aspect  of '  a  well-stocked  gallery,  while  an 
artistes  sanctum  proves  a  delightful  resort ;  and  a  fine  par- 
lour picture,  accidentally  fallen  in  with,  is  productive  of 
unalloyed  delight  A  single  eongenial  volume  represents 
to  the  imaginative  mind  the  idea  of  literature ;  and  a  sketch 
or  statue  is  an  eloquent  symbol  of  art.  There  is  a  philoso« 
phical  principle  involved  in  these  facts.  The  truth  is,  the 
feelings  of  a  man  of  ideal  and  susceptible  temperament-* 
and  these  characteristics  are  rarely    disunited — are  as 
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delicate  as  they  are  virid.  An  imposiiig  array-  of  objeetsy 
until  singly  and  methodically  scanned,  by  the  variety  and 
richness  of  their  suggestions,  confuse  and  satiate  his  sen- 
•itive  taste.  Individually,  unobtrusively^  unexpectedly  ad« 
dressed,  his  mind  freely  responds.  The  current  of  feel- 
ing thus  receives  an  impetns,  neither  rude  nor  onerous, 
but  precisely  strong  enough  to  urge  it  into  a  thoughtful 
and  happy  flow.  Painters  speak  of  a  feeling  for  color ; 
so  is  there  a  feeling  for  the  beautiful  and  the  true  in  man, 
which  will  not  bear  forcing  nor  feasting,  but  finds  its  own 
gratification  in  self-possessed  and  spontaneous  observa- 
tion.  And  thus  the  loiterers,  on  the  world's  highway,  in 
true  enjoyment  and  actual  good,  not  unfrequently  outstrip 
the  most  bustling  and  speedy  of  the  careering  multitude : 


-*'as  th«  fowl  can  keep 


Ab^late  itinneii,  potaed  aloft  in  air. 
And  fishes  front,  unmoved,  the  iorrent*fl  aweep— 
80  may  the  soul,  chroagh  powers  that  faith  bestows, 
Win  rest,  -and  peace,  with  bliss  that  angels  share." 
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I  LOVE  to  steal  away  from  a  group  of  system-worship- 
pers, and  commune  awhile  with  some  solitary,  uncQurted 
being,  whose  scope  of  thought  is  unlimited  by  any  artifi- 
cial bounds,  and  the  play  of  whose  feelings  is  as  free  as 
the  mountain  wind.  It  is  like  leaving  the  smoky  pre- 
cincts of  a  highland  hut,  on  a  summer  morning,  to  stand 
beneath  the  open  sky  and  look  forth  upon  the  hills. 
There  is  something*  as  refreshiug  to  the  mind's  eye  in 
broad  views  of  life  and  man,  of  art  and  literature,  of  facts 
and  individuals,  of  nature  and  society,  as  there  is  to  the 
bodily  sense  in  majestic  and  boundless  scenery.  Broad 
views  are  characteristic  of  mental  elevation.  To  the 
eagle's  eye,  when  he  hangs  poised  among  the  clouds,  a 
common  arena  and  universal  atmosphere  blend  the  aspect 
of  earth  and  her  myriads.  By  as  certain  a  law,  does  the 
human  universe  present  a  general  and  softened  picture 
to  the  intellect,  sublimated  by  love  and  enlarged  by  cul- 
ture. 

It  was  once  my  privilege  to  walk  through  a  renowned 
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repository  of  art^  with  a  man  of  genius.    I  had  scruti- 
nized the  various  objects  there  preserved  with  compa- 
nions of  less  caUbrty  who  evidently  prided  themselves 
upon  detecting  discrepancies  of  style  and  errors  of  execu- 
tion.    My  new   cicerontf  on  the  coutrary,  designated 
beauties  in  works,  which,  as  wholes,  are  held  in  light  es- 
timation, and  was  continually  directing  my  attention  to 
the  lesser  excellencies  of  the  more  celebrated  productions. 
This  was  the  genuine  spirit  of  noble  criticbm.    Bro^d 
views  are  as  naturally  taken  by  gifled  men,  as  limited 
ones  by  those  of  subordinate  intelligence.    You  new 
hear  an  ardent  lover  of  art  or  literature  commenting  con 
amhore,  upon  the  minor  blemishes  of  a  production  in  which 
genius  is  dominant    How  do  the  aspirants  for  a  reputa- 
tion for  gentility  err  by  continually  mooting  the  narrow 
topic  of  rank ;  and  how  do  the  would-be  critics  mistake 
their  vocation  by  anxiously    discussing    etymologies ! 
Broad  views  are  the  legitimate  ];esult  of  experience  and 
general  knowledge. 

The  author  of  some  modern  farce  makes  one  of  his 
heroes,  an  accomplished  Parisian  duellist,  console  a  for. 
eign  coxcomb  whom  he  has  challenged,  by  promising  to 
have  him  '  neatly  packed  up  and  directed.'  Somewhat 
afler  this  fashion,  men  appear  to  be  dealt  with  in  society. 
Because  an  individual  sees  fit  to  connect  himself  with  a 
certain  association,  manifest  an  interest  in  a  specific  ob- 
ject, or  temporarily  display,  with  more  than  ordinary 
force,  a  particular  principle  of  his  nature,  he  is  at  once 
classed,  newly  baptized  with  a  party  name,  enrolled, 
severed  by  an  artificial  distinction — in  a  word,  <  packed 
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up  and  directed.'  An  imaginary  badge  is  affixed  to  him 
as  significant  as  the  philactery  of  the  pharisee,  the  star  of 
courtly  honour,  or  the  colored  ribbon  denoting  academic 
or  knightly  preferment.  To  all  the  general  interests  and 
purposes  of  social  life,  he  is  proscribed.  The  usual  me- 
thod of  answering  the  question,  'What  sort  of  a  person  is 
—  ?^  is  to  designate  the  body  political,  scientific  or  other* 
wise,  to  which  the  individual  is  attached.  A  fashionable 
▼otary  refers  you  to  the  <  circle,'   a  religionist  to  the 

<  sect,'   and    an   intellectualist,  to  the    '  school ;'   each 

<  packs  up  and  directs  '  that  most  diverse,  spontaneous, 
and  free  of  human  results— character,  according  to  his 
whim. 

Classification  is  doubtless  very  applicable  to  minerals 
and  plants,  and  labels  have  been  found  very  useful  in 
pharmacy.  The  inert,  unalterable,  fixed  qualities  of 
matter  may  be  designated  by  a  specific  or  generic  name, 
may  be  *■  packed  up  and  directed  :'  but  the  idea  of  so 
dbposing  of  human  beings — of  indicating  the  endless 
modifications  of  feeling,  imagination  and  thought,  by  any 
epithet  referring  only  to  opinions,  is  preposterous  in  the 
extreme.  We  have  two  brief,  but  most  expressive  terms 
for  the  two  most  sublime  objects  in  the  universe ;  we 
speak  of  sea  and  sky ;  but  whoever  thinks  of  taking  pro- 
found cognizuice  of  a  particular  wave,  or  devoutly  fol- 
lowing through  the  horizon  a  single,  shifting  cloud? 
We  regard  the  various  movements  of  the  de^p  and  the 
ever  changing  aspect  of  the  heavens,  with  perfect  con- 
fidence that  the  calm  etherial  canopy  of  the  one  still 
stretches  in  beauty  above,  and  the  fathomless  depths  of 

37 
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dM  odier  still  sound  on  their  way  below.  Why  ehoiild 
we  be  lees  just  to  mmt  Why  believe  ihat  the  deep  at. 
tributes^  the  great  elements  of  his  nature,  are  inraded  bjp 
the  aspects  his  Torsatile  being  presents  in  a  world  of 
eirenmstances  T  Why  fix  our  eye  upon  tfie  tanporaiy 
waye  or  the  passing  doud,  when  there  is  an  infinito 
depth  below  and  a  glorious  expanse  abov^  which 
shall  endure  when  the  currents  of  opinion  and  die 
breezes  of  circumstance  have  died  away  on  an  illimitable 
shore  ? 
If 'MadaiM  de  Stael  did  not  grievously  err  in  her  idea 
*  that  mankind  are  never  alike  but  <  through  affectation 
or  design/  then  this  system  of  classifying  is  especially 
unjust,  and  to  form  any  definite  notion  of  an  individual 
from  the  party-title  affixed  to  him>  is  altogether  unphi- 
losophical.  Yet  how  perversely  we  cut  ourselves  off 
from  society  calculated  to  inspire  the  deepest  interest  or 
to  exert  a  most  auspicious  influence,  by  ibe  dominion  of 
some  foolish  antipathy !  Hundreds  are  avoided  or  bul 
casually  ku'bwn  because  they  labor  undiBr  th^  impn* 
lation  of  being  antiquarians,  phrenologists,  or  litt^rateuis^ 
as  if  each  and  all  of  these  characters  might  not  be  cid« 
tivated  without  absording  humanity  I  Tet  being  <  packed 
up  aad  directed'  under  these  or  equally  effective  terms^ 
men,  ay,  and  women  too,  are  rendered  obnoxious  to 
no  small  portion  of  their  fellow  preaturea  <  Why  do  you 
not  cenveihie  with  Miss  A — ?'  I  enquired  of  a  very 
sensible  lady  at  a  party  the  other  evening.  <  Oh,  Pm 
terribly  afraid  of  literary  ladies,'  she  replied,  with  an  HI* 
stippressed  shudder  at  my  suggestion.    Now  the  lady  in 
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question  had  merely  given  to  the  puUic  some  lively 
sketches  of  common  life,  such  as  would  have  been  very 
appropriate  epistolary  matter  wherewith  to  entertain  an 
absent  friend;  and  she  was  in  the  habit  of  talking 
well  of  every  thing  in  the  whole  range  of  topics,  except 
literature,  about  which  she  knew  ^and  cared  no  more 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  ta  vindicate  her  claims 
to  ordinary  cultivation.  Yet  was  she  thus  unceremon- 
iously ^  packed  up  '  in  that  peculiarly  odious  box  marked 

*  BLUES.' 

This  miserable  habit  of  our  times  is  vividly  illustrated 
by  the  manner  in  which  those  next  most  sacred  things 
to  mortals,  books  are  treated.  Celsus  reprobates  the 
idea  of  a  fired  system  of  diet,  on  the  ground  that  men 
are  exposed  to  every  variety  of  influence  and  condi. 
tion  of  body ;  and  if  books  have  been  justly  considered 
as  mental  food,  then  may  we,  on  the  same  ground,  ad- 
vantageously vary  our  reading.  Yet  there  is  scarcely 
an  individual  who  has  not  < packed  up  and  directed' 
numberless  works,  of  the  true  value  of  which  he  is  al- 
together unaware  ;  packed  them  up  in  the  iron  casket  of 
prejudice,  and  directed  them  to  the  far  distant  region  of 
neglect. 

<It  is  the  spirit  of  the  soul's  natural  piety,'  says 
a  British  divine,  Uo  alight  on  whatever  is  touching 
or  beautiful  in  every  faith,  and  take  thence  its  secret 
draught  of  pure  and  fresh  emotion.'  And  so  is  it 
the  spirit  of  him  accustomed  to  broad  views,  to  re- 
cognize man,  as  such,  however  artificially  displayed^ 
to  blot  out,  at  a  glance,  the  label  society  has  attached  to 
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him,  and  behold  the  earlier  and  indelible  signature  of 
nature  ;•» 


-"  that  leciet  spirit  of  humanity, 


Which,  *mid  her  weeds  and  flowers,  and  silent 
OreigrowingSt'still  survives." 


THE  END. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  tiiigle  doud  on  a  sunny  day 

When  all  the  rest  of  heayen  is  elear« 

A  frown  upon  the  atmoepheret 

That  hath  no  bnaineas  to  appear, 
When  skies  are  bloe  and  earth  is  gaj* 

Btbok. 

"  /lOME,  dear  grandpa ! — ^the  old  mare  a|id  the  wagon  are 

\j  at  the  gate — all  ready.'* 

"Well,  dear!" —  responded  a  cheerful  hearty  voice,  "they 
must  wait  a  bit ;  I  haven't  got  my  hat  yet." 

"  O  I'll  get  that." 

And  the  little  speaker,  a  girl  of  some  ten  or  el^en  years 
old,  dashed  past  the  old  gentleman  and  running  along  the 
narrow  passage  which  led  4ib  his  room  soon  returned  with 
the  hat  in  her  hand. 

"  Yes,  dear, — ^but  that  ain't  all.  I  must  put  on  my  great- 
coat— and  I  must  look  and  see  if  I  can  find  any  money — " 

"O  yes — ^for  the  post-ofBce.  It's  a  beautiful  day, 
grandpa.  Cynthy ! — ^won't  you  come  and.  help  grandpa  on 
with  his  great -coat  ? — ^And  I'll  go  out  and  keep  watch  of 
the  old  mare  till  you're  ready." 

A  needless  caution.  For  the  old  mare,  though  spirited 
enough  for  her  years,  had  seen  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  of 
them  and  was  in  no  sort  of  danger  of  running  away.  She 
stood  in  what  was  called  the  back  meadow,  just  without 
the  little  paling  fence  that  enclosed  a  small  courtyard  round 
the  house.     Around  this  courtyard  rich  pasture-fields  lay 
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on  every  side,  the  high  road  cutting  through  them  not 
more  than  a  hundred  or  two  feet  from  the  house. 

The  little  girl  planted  herself  on  the  outside  of  the  paling 
and  setting  her  back  to  it  eyed  the  old  mare  with  great 
contentment ;  lor  besides  other  grounds  for  security  as  to 
her  quiet  behaviour,  one  of  the  men  eniq[>loyed  about  the 
&nn,  who  had  harnessed  the  equipage,  was  at  the  moment 
busied  in  putting  some  clean  straw  m  the  bottom  of  the 
Tdiiclv. 

"     "  Watkins,*'  said  the  child  presently  to  this  person, "  here 
is  a  strap  that  is  just  ready  to  come  unbuckled." 

*'  What  do  you  know  about  sti;aps  and  buckles  ?"  said 
the  man  rather  grumly.  But  he  came  round  however  to 
see  what  she  meant,  and  while  he  drew  the  one  and  fast- 
ened the. other  took  special  good  care  not  to  let  Fleda 
know  that  her  watchful  eyes  had  probably  saved  the  whole 
riding  party  from  ruin ;  as  the  loosing  of  the  strap  would 
of  ^necessity  have  brought  on  a  trial  of  the  old  mare's 
nerves  which  not  all  her  philosophy  could  have  been  ex- 
,pected  to  meet.  Fleda  was  satisfied  to  see  the  buckle 
'made  fast,  and  that  Watkins,  roused  by  her  hint  or  by  the 
cause  of  it,  aflerwards  took  a  somewhat  careful  look  over 
the  whole  establishment.  In  high  glee  then  she  climbed  to 
her  seat  in  the  little  wagon,  and  her  grandfather  coming 
out  coated  and  hatted  with  some  difficulty  mounted  to  his 
place  beside  her. 

"  I  think  Watkins  might  have  taken  the  trouble  to  wash 
the  wagon,  without  hurting  himself,''  said  Fleda ;  "  it  is  all 
speckled  with  mud  since  last  time." 

^^  Ha'n't  he'washed  it !"  said  the  old  gentleman  in  a  tone 
of  displeasure.     "  Watkins !" — 
,^  "Well."— 

"  Why  didn't  you  wash  the  wagon  as  I  told  you  "?'* 

"I  did." 

"  It's  all  overslosh." 

"  That's  Mr.  Didehhover's  work — he  had  it  out  day  'fore 
^ yesterday;  and  if  you  want  it  cleaned,  Mr.  Kinggan,  you 
must  speak  to  him  about  it.     Mr.  Didenhover  may  file  his 
own  doings ;  it's  more  than  I'm  a  going  to." 

The  old  gentleman  made  no  answer,  except  to  acquaint 
the  mare  with  the  fact  (^  his  being  in  readiness  to  set  out. 
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A  shade  of  annoyance  and  displeasure  for  a  moment  was 
upon  his  face ;  but  the  gate  opening  from  the  meadow  upon 
the  high  road  had  hardly  swung  back  upon  its  hinges  after 
letting  them  out  when  he  recovered  the  calm  sweetness  of 
demeanour  that  was  habitual  with  him,  and  seemed  as  well 
as  his  little  granddaughter  to  have  given  care  the  go-by 
for  the  time.  Fleda  had  before  this  found  out  another 
fault  in  the  harness,  or  rather  in  Mr.  Didenhover,  which 
like  a  wise  little  child  she  kept -to  herself.  A  broken  place 
which  her  grandfather  had  ordered  tb  be  properly  mended 
was  still  tied  up  with  the  piece  of  rope  which  had  offended 
her  eyes  the  last  time  they  had  driven  out.  But  she  said 
not  a  word  of  it,  because  "  it  would  only  worry  grandpa  for 
nothing ;"  and  forgetting  it  almost  immediately  she  moved 
on  with  him  in  a  state  of  joyous  happiness  that  no  mud- 
stained  wagon  nor  untidy  rope-bound  harness  could  sj^r 
for  an  instant.  Her  spirit  was  like  a  clear  still-running 
stream  which  quietly  and  surely  deposits  every  defiling 
and  obscuring  admixture  it  may.  receive  from  its  contact 
with  the  grosser  elements  around ;  the  stream  might  for  a 
moment  be  douded ;  but  a  little  while,  and  it  would  nm 
as  clear  as  ever.  Neither  Fleda  nor  hef  grandfather  cared 
a  jot  for  the  want  of  elegancies  which  one  despised,  and  the 
other  if  she  had  ever  known  had  well  nigh  forgotten. 
What  mattered  it  to  her  that  the  little  old  green  wagon 
was  rusty  and  worn,  or  that  years  and  service  had  robbed 
the  old  ifiare  of  all  the  jauntiness  she  had  ever  possessed, 
so  long  as  the  sun  shone  and  the  birds  sang  1  And  Mr. 
Ringgan,  in  any  imaginary  comparison,  might  be  pardoned 
for  thinking  that  he  was  the  proud  man,  and  that  his  poor 
little  equipage  carried  such  a  treasure  as  many  a  coach  and 
four  went  without. 

"  Where  are  we  going  first,  grandpa  ?  to  the  post  office  ?" 

"  Just  there !" 

"  How  pleasant  it  is  to  go  there  always,  isn't  it,  grand- 
pa ?  You  have  the  paper  to  get,  and  I — I  don't  very  often 
get  a  letter,  but  I  have  always  the  hope  of  getting  one ;  and 
that's  something.     Maybe  I'll  have  one  to-day,  grandpa?" 

"  We'll  see.  It's  time  those  cousins  of  yours  wrote  to 
you." 

"  O  they  don't  write  to  me — ^it's  only  Aunt  Lucy ;  I  never 
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had  a  letter  from  a  single  one  of  them,  except  once  firom 
little  Hugh, — don't  you  remember,  grandpa?  I  should 
think  he  must  be  a  very  nice  little  boy,  shouldn't  you  ?" 

"  Little  boy  1  why  I  guess  he  is  about  as  big  as  you  are, 
Fleda — ^he  is  eleven  years  old,  ain't  he  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  I  am  past  eleven,  you  know,  grandpa,  and  I 
am  a  little  girl." 

This  reasoning  being  unanswerable  Mr.  Ringgan  only 
bade  the  old  mare  trot  on. 

It  was  a  pleasant  day  in  autumn.  Fleda  thought  it  par- 
ticularly pleasant  for  riding,  for  the,  suft  was  veiled  with 
thin  hazy  clouds.  The  air  was  mild  and  still,  and  the 
woods,  like  brave  men,  putting  the  best  face  upon  falling 
fortunes.  Some  trees  were  already  dropping  their  leaves ; 
the  greater  part  standing  in  all  the  varied  splendour  which 
t]|e  late  frosts  had  given  them.  The  road,  an  excellent 
one,  sloped  gently  up  and  down  across  a  wide  arable  coun- 
try, in  a  state  of  high  cultivation  and  now  shewing  all  the 
rich  variety  of  autumn.  The  reddish  buckwheat  patches, 
and  fine  wood- tints  of  the  fields  where  other  grain  had 
been;  the  bright  green  of  young  rye  or  winter  wheat,  then 
9oberer-coloured  pasture  or  meadow  lands,  and  ever  and 
anon  a  tufl  of  gay  woods  crowning  a  rising  groimd,  or  a 
knot  of  the  everlasting  pines  looking  sedately  and  stead- 
fastly upon  the  fleeting  glories  of  the  world  around  them ; 
these  were  mingled  and  interchanged  and  succeeded  each 
other  in  ever- varying  fresh  combinations.  With  its  high 
picturesque  beauty  the  whole  scene  had  a  look  of  thrift  and 
plenty  and  promise  which  made  it  eminently  cheerful.  So 
Mr.  Kinggan  and  his  little  granddaughter  both  felt  it  to  be. 
For  some  distance  the  grounds  on  either  hand  the  road 
were  part  of  the  old  gentleman's  farm ;  and  many  a  remark 
was  exchanged  between  him  and  Fleda  as  to  the  excellence 
or  hopefulness  of  this  or  that  crop  or  piece  of  soil ;  Fleda 
entering  into  all  his  enthusiasm,  and  reasoning  of  clover 
leys  and  cockle  and  the  proper  harvesting  of  Indian  com 
and  other  like  niatters,  with  no  lack  of  interest  or  intelli- 
gence. 

"  O  grandpa,"  sh^  exclaimed  suddenly,  "  won't  you  stop 
a  minute  an(l  let  me  get  out.  I  want  to  get  some  of  that 
beautiful  bittersweet.' 
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"What  do  you  want  that  fori"  said  he.  "You  can't 
get  out  very  well." 

^'  O  yes  I  can — ^please,  grandpa !     I  want  some  of  it  very 
much — just  one  minute !" 

He  stopped,  and  Fleda  got  out  and  went  to  the  roadside, 
where  a  bittersweet  vine  had  climbed  into  a  young  pine 
tree  and  hung  it  as  it  were  with  red  coral.-  But  her  one 
minute  was  at  least  four  before  she  had  succeeded  in  break- 
ing off  as  much  as  she  could  carry  of  the  splendid  creeper ; 
for  not  until  then  could  Fleda  persuade  herself  to  leave  it. 
She  came  back  and  worked  her  way  up  into  the  wagon 
with  one  hand  full  as  it  could  hold  of  her  brilliant  trophies. 

"  Now  what  good'll  that  do  you  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Ring- 
gan  good-humouredly,  as  he  lent  Fleda  what  help  he  could 
to  her  seat. 

*'  Why  grandpa,  I  want  it  to  put  with  cedar  and  pine  ia 
a  jar  at  home — ^it  will  keep  for  ever  so  long,  and  look 
beautiful.  Isn't  that  handsome? — only  it  was  a  pity  to 
break  it." 

"Why  yes,  it's  handsome  enough,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan, 
"  but  you've  got  something  just  by  tiie  front  door  there  at 
home  that  would  do  just  as  well — ^what  ^o  you  call  it  1 — 
that  flaming  thing  there  ?" 

"  What,  my  burning  bush?  O  grandpa!  I  wouldn't  cut 
that  for  any  thing  in  the  world !  It's  the  only  pretty  thing 
about  the  house ;  and  besides,"  said  Fleda,  looking  up  with 
a  softened  mien,  "  you  said  that  it  was  planted  by  my  mo- 
ther.    O  grandpa !  I  wouldn't  cut  that  for  any  thing." 

Mr.  Ringgan  laughed  a  pleased  laugh.  "  Well,  dear !" 
said  he,  ^\t  shall  grow  till  it's  as  big  as  the  house,  if  it 
will." 

"  It  won't  do  that,"  said  Fleda.  "  But  I  am  very  glad  I 
have  got  this  bittersweet — this  is  just  what  I  wanted. 
Now  if  I  can  only  find  some  holly—" 

"  We'll  come  across  some,  I  guess,  by  and  by,"  said  Mr. 
Rinnan;  and  Fleda  settled  herself  again  to  enjoy  the 
trees,  the  fields,  the  roads,  and  all  the  small  handiwork  of 
nature,  for  which  her  eyes  had  a  curious  intelligence.  But 
this  was  not  fated  to  be  a  ride  of  unbroker  pleasure. 

"  Why  what  are  those  bars  down  for  1"  sn.*  said  as  they 
came  up  with  a  field  of  winter  grain.     "  SomelxMiy's  been 
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in  here  with  a  wagon.  O  grandpa !  Mr.  Didenhover  has 
let  the  Shakers  have  my  butternuts ! — ^the  butternuts  that 
jou  told  him  they  mustn't  have."  # 

The  old  gentleman  drew  up  his  horse.  ^'So  he  has!" 
said  he. 

Their  eyes  were  upon  the  far  end  of  the  deep  lot,  where 
at  the  edge  of  one  of  the  pieces  of  woodland  spoken  of,  a 
picturesque  group  of  men  and  boys  in  frocks  and  broad- 
brimmed  white  hats  were  busied  in  filling  their  wagon  under 
a  clump  of  the  now  thin  and  yellow  leaved  butternut  trees. 

"  The  scoundrel  !'*  said  Mr.  Ringgan  under  his  breath. 

"  Would  it  be  any  use,  grandpa,  for  me  to  jump  down 
and  run  and  tell  them  you  don't  want  them  to  take  the 
butternuts  % — I  shall  have  so  few." 

"No,  dear,  no,"  said  her  grandfather,  "they  have  got 
'em  about  all  by  this  time ;  the  mischief's  done.  Diden- 
hover meant  to  let  'em  have  'em  unknown  to  me,  and 
pocket  the  pay  himself.     Get  up !" 

Fleda  drew  a  long  breath,  and  gave  a  hard  look  at  the 
distant  wagon  where  her  butternuts  were  going  in  by  hand- 
fuls.     She  said  no  more. 

It  was  but  a  few  fields  further  on  that  the  old  gentleman 
came  to  a  sudden  stop  again. 

"  Ain't  there  some  of  my  sheep  over  yonder  there,  Fleda, 
— along  with  Squire  Thornton's  f 

"  I  don't  know,  grandpa,"  said  Fleda, — "  I  can't  see — 
yes,  I  do  see — yes,  they  are,  grandpa ;  I  see  the  mark." 

"I  thought  so!"  said  Mr.  Ringgan  bitterly;  "I  told 
Didenhover,  only  three  days  ago,  that  if  he  didn't  make  up 
that  fence  the  sheep  would  be  out,  or  Squire  Thornton's 
would  be  in  ;— only  three  days  ago ! — Ah  well !"  said  he, 
shaking  the  reins  to  make  the  mare  move  on  again, — ^^"  it's 
all  of  a  piece. — Every  thing  goes — I  can't  help  it." 

"  Why  do  you  keep  him,  grandpa,  if  he  don't  behave 
right  *?"  Fleda  ventured  to  ask  gently. 

"'Cause  I  can't  get  rid  of  him,  dear,"  Mr.  Ringgan 
answered  rather  shortly. 

And  till  they  got  to  the  post-office  he  seemed  in  a  dis- 
agreeable kind  of  muse,  which  Fleda  did  not  choose  to 
break  in  upon.  So  the  mile  and  a  half  was  dnven  in  sober 
silence. 
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"  Shall  I  get  out  and  go  in,  grandpa  ?"  said  Fleda  when 
he  drew  up  before  the  house. 

"  No,  deary,"  said  he  in  his  usual  kind  tone ;  "  you  sit 
still.  Holloa  there ! — GooJ-day,  Mr.  Sampion — have  you 
got  any  thing  for  me  1" 

The  man  disappeared  and  came  out  again. 

"  There's  your  paper,  grandpa,"  said  Fleda. 

"Ay,  and  something  else,"  said  Mr.  Bhiggan :  "I  declare ! 
— *  Miss  Fleda  Ringgan— care  of  E.  Ringgan,  Esq.' — ^There, 
dear,  there  it  is." 

"  Paris !"  exclaimed  Fleda,  as  she  clasped  the  letter  and 
both  her  hands  together.  The  butternuts  and  Mr.  Diden- 
hover  were  forgotten  at  last.  The  letter  could  not  be  read 
in  the  jolthig  of  the  wagon,  but,  as  Fleda  said,  it  was  all 
the  pleasanter,  for  she  had  the  expectation  of  it  the  whole 
way  home. 

"  Where  are  we  going  now,  grandpa*?" 

"  To  Queechy  Run." 

"  That  will  give  us  a  nice  long  ride.  I  am  very  glad. 
This  has  been  a  good  day.  With  my  letter  and  my  bitter- 
sweet I  have  got  enough,  haven't  I,  grandpa  ?" 

Queechy  Run  was  a  little  village,  a  very  little  village, 
about  half  a  mile  from  Mr.  Ringgan's  house.  It  boasted 
however  a  decent  brick  church  of  some  size,  a  school-house, 
a  lawyer's  office,  a  grocery  store,  a  dozen  or  two  of  dwell- 
ing-houses, and  a'  post-office ;  though  for  some  reason  or 
other  Mr.  Ringgan  always  chose  to  have  his  letters  come 
through  the  Sattlersville  post-office,  a  mile  and  a  half  fur- 
ther off.  At  the  door  of  the  lawyer's  office  Mr.  Ringgan 
again  stopped,  and  again  shouted  "  Holloa !" — 

"Good-day,  sir.     Is  Mr.  Jolly  within?" 

"He  is,  sir." 

"  Will  you  ask  him  to  be  so  good  as  to  step  here  a  mo- 
ment?    I  cannot  very  well  get  out." 

Mr.  Jolly  was  a  comfortable-looking  little  man,  smooth 
and  sleek,  pleasant  and  plausible,  reasonable  honest  too, 
as  the  world  goes;  a  nice  man  to  have  to  do  with,  the 
world  went  so  easy  with  his  affairs  that  you  were  sure 
he  would  make  no  unnecessary  rubs  in  your  own.  He 
came  now  fresh  and  brisk  to  the  side  of  the  wagon,  with 
that  uncommon  hilarity  which  people  sometimes  assume 
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when  thej  have  a  disagreeable  matter  on  hand  that  must 
be  spoken  ofl 

*'  Good-morning,  sir !     Fine  day,  Mr.  Jolly." 

"  Beautiful  day,  sir  I  Splendid  season  1  How  do  you 
do,  Mr.  Ringgan?" 

"  Why,  sir,  I  never  was  better  in  my  life,  barring  this 
lameness,  that  disables  me  very  much.  I  can't  go  about 
and  see  to  things  any  more  as  I  used  to.  However — we 
must  expect  evils  at  my  time  of  life.  I  don't  complain.  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for." 

"  Yes,  sir, — we  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  fof,"  said 
Mr.  Jolly  rather  abstractedly,  and  patting  the  old  mare 
with  kind  attention. 

"  Have  you  seen  that  fellow  McGowan  ?"  said  Mr.  Ring- 
gan  abruptly,  and  in  a  lower  tone. 

-    "  I  have  seen  him,"  said  Mr.  Jolly,  coming  back  from 
the  old  mare  to  business. 

"  He's  a  hard  customer  I  guess,  aint  he  f 

"  He's  as  ugly  a  cur  as  ever  was  whelped !" 

"  What  does  he  say  ?" 

"  Says  he  must  have  it." 

"  Did  you  tell  him  what  I  told  you  ?" 

"  I  told  him,  sir,  that  you  had  not  got  the  returns  from 
your  farm  that  you  expected  this  year,  owing  to  one  thing 
and  'nother ;  and  that  you  couldn't  make  up  the  cash  for 
him  all  at  once ;  and  that  he  would  have  to  wait  a  spell, 
but  that  he'd  be  sure  to  get  it  in  the  long  run.  Nobody 
ever  suffered  by  Mr.  Ringgan  yet,  as  I  told  him." 

"  Well  ?" 

"  Well,  sir, — he  was  altogether  refractible — he's  as  pig- 
headed a  fellow  as  I  ever  see." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?" 

"  He  gave  me  names,  and  swore  he  wouldn't  wait  a  day 
longer — said  he'd  waited  already  six  months." 

"  He  has  so.  I  couldnH  meet  the  last  payment.  There's 
a  year's  rent  due  now.  I  can't  help  it.  There  needn't 
have  been  an  hour, — if  I  could  go  about  and  attend  to 
things  myself. — I  have  been  altogether  disappointed  in 
that  pidenhover." 

"  I  expect  you  have." 
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**  What  do  you  suppose  he'll  do,  Mr.  Jolly  ? — ^McGowaa, 
I  mean." 

^I  expect  he'll  do  what  the  law'll  let  him,  Mr.  Ringgan; 
I  don't  know  what'U  hinder  him." 

"  It's  a  worse  turn  than  I  thought  my  infirmities  would 
ever  play  me,"  said  the  old  gentleman  after  a  short  pause, 
— "  fSrst  to  lose  the  property  altogether,  and  then  not  .to  be 
permitted  to  weai'out  what  is  left  of  life  in  the  old  place — 
there  won't  be  much." 

"  So  I  told  him,  Mr.  Ringgan.  I  put  it  to  him.  Says 
I,  'Mr.  McGrowan,  it's  a  cruel  hard  business;  there  ain't  a 
man  in  town  that  wouldn't  leave  Mr.  Ringgan  the  shelter 
of  his  own  roof  as  long  as  he  wants  any,  and  think  it  a 
pleasure, — ^if  the  renfwas  anyhow.'  " 

"  Well — ^well !"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  mixture 
of  dignity  and  bitterness, — "  it  doesn't  much  matter.  My 
head  will  find  a  shelt^  somehow,  above  ground  or  under 
it.  The  Lord  will  provide. — Whey !  stand  still,  can't  ye ! 
what  ails  the  fool  1  The  creature's  seen  yearg  .enough  to  be 
steady,"  he  added  with  a  miserable  attempt  at  his  usual 
cheerful  laugh. 

Fleda  had  turned  away  her  head-  and  tried  not  to  hear 
when  the  lowered  tones  of  the  speakers  seemed  to  say  that 
she  was  one  too  many  in  the  company.  But  she  could  not 
help  catching  a  few  bits  of  the  conversation,  and  a  few  bits 
were  generally  enough  for  Fleda's  wit  to  work  upon ;  she 
had  a  singular  knack  at  putting  loose  ends  of  talk  together. 
If  more  had  been  wanting,  the  tones  of  her  grandi&ther's 
voice  would  have  filled  up  every  gap  in  the  meaning  of  the 
scattered  words  that  came  to  her  ear.  Her  heart  sank  fast 
as  the  dialogue  went  on,  and  she  needed  no  commentary  or 
explanation  to  interpret  the  bitter  little  laugh  with  which 
it  closed.  It  was  a  chill  upon  all  the  rosy  joys  and  hopes 
of  a  most  joyfiil  and  hopeful  little  nature. 

The  old  mare  was  in  motion  again,  but  Fleda  no  longer 
cared  or  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  where  they  were  going. 
The  bittersweet  lay  listlessly  ia  her  lap ;  her  letter,  clasped 
to  her  breast,  was  not  thought  of;  and  tears  were  quietly 
running  one  after  the  other  down  her  cheeks  and  falling  on 
her  sleeve ;  she  dared  not  lift  her  handkerchief  nor  turn  her 
fiwse  towards  her  grandfather  lest  they  should  catch  his  eye. 

2» 
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Her  grandfather? — could  it  be  possible  that  he  must  be 
turned  out  of  his  old  home  in  his  old  age  ?  could  it  be 
possible  ?  Mr.  Jolly  seemed  to  think  it  might  be,  and  her 
grandfather  seemed  to  think  it  must.  Leave  the  old  house ! 
But  where  would  he  go  ] — Son  or  daughter  he  had  none 
lefl ;  resources  he  could  have  none,  or  this  need  not  happen. 
Work  he  could  not ;  be  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  any 
kin  or  friend  she  'knew  he  would  never ;  she  remembered 
hearing  him  once  say  he  could  better  bear  to  go  to  the 
almshouse  than  do  any  such  thing.  And  then,  if  they 
went,  he  would  have  his  pleasant  room  no  more  where  the 
sun  shone  in  so  cheerfully,  and  they  must  leave  the  dear 
old  kitdien  where  they  had  been  so  happy,  and  the  mead- 
ows and  hills  would  belong  to  somebody  else,  and  she 
would  gather  her  stores  of  butternuts  and  chestnuts  under 
the  loved  old  trees  never  again.  But  these  things  were 
nothing,  though  the  image  of  them  made  the  tears  come 
hot  and  fast,  these  were  nothing  in^er  mind  to  the  knowl- 
edge or  the  dread  of  the  elfect  tiie  change  would  have  upon 
Mr.  Ringgan.  Fleda  knew  him  and  knew  it  would  not 
be  slight.  Whiter  his  head  could  not  be,  more  bowed  it 
well  might,  and  her  own  bowed  in  anticipation  as  her  child- 
ish fears  and  imaginings  ran  on  into  the  possible  future. 
Of  McGowan's  tender  mercies  she  had  no  hope.  She  had  seen 
him  once,  and  being  unconsciously  even  more  of  a  physiog- 
nomist than  most  children  are,  that  one  sight  of  him  was 
enough  to  verify  all  Mr.  Jolly  had  said.  The  remembrance 
of  his  hard  sinister  face  sealed  her  fears.  Nothing  but  evil 
could  come  of  having  to  do  with  such  a  man.  It  was 
however  still  not  so  much  any  foreboding  of  the  future 
that  moved  Fleda's  tears  as  the  sense  of  her  grandfather's 
present  pain, — the  quick  answer  of  her  gentle  nature  to 
every  sorrow  that  touched  him.  His  griefs  were  doubly 
hers.  Both  from  his  openness  of  character  and  her  pene- 
tration, they  could  rarely  be  felt  unshared ;  and  she  shared 
them  always  in  more  than  due  measure. 

In  beautiful  harmony,  while  the  child  had  forgotten  her- 
self in  keen  sympathy  with  her  grandfiither's  sorrows,  he  on 
the  other  hand  had  half  lost  sight  of  them  in  caring  for 
her.  Again,  and  this  time  not  before  any  house  but  in  a 
wild  piece  of  woodland,  the  little  wagon  came  to  a  stop. 
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^*  Ain't  there  some  holly  berries  that  1  see  yonder?**  said 
Mr.  Kinggan, — "there,  through  those  white  birch  stems? 
That's  what  you  were  wanting,  Fleda,  ain't  it  ?  Give  vour 
bittersweet  to  me  while  you  go  get  some, — and  here, 
take  this  knife  dear,  you  can't  break  it.  Don't  cut  your- 
self." 

Fleda's  eyes  were  too  dim  to  see  white  birch  or  holly, 
and  she  had  no  longer  the  least  desire  to  have  the  latter ; 
but  with  that  infallible  tact  which  assuredly  is  the  gift  of 
nature  and  no  other,  she  answered,  in  a  voice  that  she  forced 
to  be  clear,  "  O  yes !  thank  you,  grandpa ;" — and  stealthily 
dashing  away  the  tears  clambered  down  from  the  rickety 
little  ^agon  and  plunged  with  a  cheerful  step  at  least 
through  trees  and  underbrush  to  the  clump  of  holly.  But 
if  any  "body  had  seen  Fleda's  face ! — ^while  she  seemed  to  be 
busied  in  cutting  as  large  a  quantity  as  possible  of  the  rich 
shining  leaves  and  bright  berries.  Her  grandfather's  kind- 
ness and  her  effort  to  meet  it  had  wrung  her  heart ;  she 
hardly  knew  what  she  was  doing,  as  she  cut  off  sprig  after 
sprig  and  threw  them  down  at  her  feet ;  she  was  crying 
sadly,  with  even  audible  sobs.  She  made  a  long  job  of 
her  bunch  of  holly.  But  when  at  last  it  must  come  to  an 
end  she  choked  back  her  tears,  smoothed  her  face,  and  came 
back  to  Mr.  Binggan  smiling  and  springing  over  the  stones 
and  shrubs  in  her  way,  and  exclaiming  at  the  beauty  of 
her  vegetable  stores.  If  her  cheeks  were  red  he  thought  it 
was  the  flush  of  pleasure  and  exercise,  and  she  did  not  let 
him  get  a  good  look  at  her  eyes. 

^*  Wky  you've  got  enough  to  dress  up  the  front  room 
chimney,"  said  he.  "  That'll  be  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
with  'em,  won't  it  1" 

"  The  front  room  chimney !  No,  indeed  I  won't,  grandpa. 
I  don't  want  'em  where  nobodv  can  see  them,  and  you  know 
we  are  never  in  there  now  it  is  cold  weather." 

"Well,  dear!  anyhow  you  like  to  have  it.  But  you 
ha'n't  a  jar  in  the  house  big  enough  for  them,  have  you  1" 

"  O  I'll  thanage — ^I've  got  an  old  broken  pitcher  without 
a  handle,  grandpa,  that'll  do  very  well." 

"  A  broken  pitdier !  that  isn't  a  very  elegant  vase,"  said 
he. 

"  O  you  wouldn't  know  it  is  a  pitcher  when  1  have  fixed 
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it.    V\\  cover  up  all  the  broken  part  with  green,  you  know. 
Are  we  going  home  now,  grandpa  ?" 

"  No,  I  want  to  stop  a  minute  at  uncle  Joshua's." 

Uncle  Joshua  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Ringgan,  a 
substantial  farmer  and  very  well  to  do  in  the  world.  He 
was  found  not  in  the  house  but  abroad  in  the  field  with  his 
men,  loading  an  enormous  basket- wagon  with  corn-stalks. 
At  Mr.  Riiiggan's  shout  he  got  over  the  fence  and  came  to 
the  wagon-side.  His  face  shewed  sense  and  shrewdness, 
but  nothing  of  the  open  nobility  of  mien  which  nature  had 
stamped  upon  that  of  his  brother. 

"  Fine  morning,  eh  ?"  said  he.  "  Fm  getting  in  my  corn- 
stalks." 

"  So  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan.  "  How  do  you  find  the 
new  way  of  curing  them  answer  ?" 

"  Fine  as  ever  you  see.  Sweet  as  a  nut.  The  cattle  are 
mad  after  them.  How  are^  you  going  to  be  off  for  fodder 
this  winter  f 

"  It's  more  than  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan. 
"  There  ought  to  be  more  than  plenty ;  but  Didenhover 
contrives  to  bring  every  thing  out  at  the  wrong  end.  I 
wish  I  was  rid  of  him." 

"  He'll  neyer  get  a  berth  with  m«,  I  can  tell  you,"  said 
uncle  Joshua  laughing. 

"  Brother,"  said  Mr.*ilinggan,  lowering  his  tone  again, 
^^  have  you  any  loose  cash  you  could  let  me  have  for  six 
months  or  so  V 

Uncle  Joshua  took  a  meditative  look  down  the  road, 
turned  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  cheek,  and  finally  brought 
his  eyes  again  to  Mr.  Ringgan  and  answered. 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  as  I  can,",  said  he.  "  You  see,  Josh 
is  just  a  going  to  set  up  for  himself  at  Kenton,  and  he'll 
want  some  help  of  me ;  and  I  expect  that'll  be  about  as 
much  as  I  can  manage  to  lay  my  hands  on." 

"  Do  you  know  who  has  any  that  he  would  be  likely  to 
lend  ?"  said  Mr.  Ringgan. 

"  No,  I  don't.  Money  is  rather  scarce.  For  your  rent, 
ehr 

'^  Yes,  for  my  rent !  The  farm  brings  me  in  nothins  but 
my  living.  That  Didenhover  is  ruining  me,  brother  Joshua." 

^^  He's  feathering  his  own  nest,  I  reckon." 
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**  You  may  swear  to  that.  There  wa'n't  as  many  bush- 
els of  grain,  by  one  fourth,  when  they  were  threshed  out 
last  year,  as  I  had  calculated  there  would  be  in  the  field. 
I  don't  know  what  on  earth  he  could  have  done  with  it.  I 
I  suppose  it'll  be  the  same  thing  over  this  year." 

"  Maybe  he  has  served  you  as  Deacon  Travis  was  served 
by  one  of  his  help  last  season — the  rascal  bored  holes  in 
the  granary  floor  and  let  out  the  com  so,  and  Travis  couldn't 
contrive  how  his  grain  went  till  the  floor  was  empty  next 
spring,  and  then  he  see  how  it  was." 

"  Ha  !-^id  he  catch  the  fellow?" 

"  Not  he— he  had  made  tracks  before  that.  A  word  in 
your  ear — I  wouldn't  let  Didenhover  see  much  of  his  salary 
till  you  know  how  he  will  come  out  at  the  end." 

"'He  has  got  it  already !"  said  Mr.  Ringgan,  with  a  ner- 
vous twitch  at  the  old  mare's  head  ;  "  he  wheedled  me  out 
of  several  little  sums  on  one  pretence  and  another, — he  had 
a  brother  in  New  York  that  he  wanted  to  send  some  to, 
and  goods  that  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  pawn,  and  so  on, — 
and  I  let  him  have  it !  and  then  there  was  one  of  those 
fatting  steers  that  he  proposed  to  me  to  let  him  have  on 
account,  and  1  thought  it  was  as  good  a  way  of  paying  him 
as  any ;  and  that  made  up  pretty  near  the  half  of  what  was 
due  to  him." 

"  I  warrant  you  his'n  was  the  fattest  of  the  whole  lot. 
Well,  keep  a  tight  hold  of  the  other  half,  brother  Elzevir, 
that's  my  advice  to  you." 

"The  other  half  he  was  to  make  upon  shares." 

"  Whew ! — well — ^I  wish  you  well  rid  of  him ;  and  don't 
make  such  another  bai^ain  again:     Good-day  to  ye !" 

It  was  with  a  keen  pang  that  little  Fleda  saw  die  down- 
hearted look  of  her  grandfather  as  again  he  gave  the  old 
mare  notice  to  move  on.  A  few  minutes  passed  in  deep 
thought  on  both  sides. 

"Grandpa,"  said  Fleda,  "wouldn't  Mr.  Jolly  perhaps 
know  of  somebody  that  might  have  some  money  to  lendV' 

"I  declare!"  said  the  old  gentleman  after  a  momentj 
"that's  not  a  bad  thought.  I  wonder  I  didn't  have  it 
myself." 

They  turned  about,  and  without  any  more  words  measured 
back  their  way  to  Queechy  Run.      Mr.  Jolly  came  out 
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again,  lyisk  and  alert  as  ever ;  but  after  seeming  to  rack 
his  brains  in  search  of  any  actual  or  possible  money-lender 
was  obliged  to  confess  that  it  was  in  vain ;  he  could  not 
think  of  one. 

"But  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Ringgan,"  he  concluded, 
"  I'll  turn  it  over  in  my  mind  to-night  and  see  if  I  can  think 
of  any  thing  that'll  do,  and  if  I  can  I'll  let  you  know.  If  we 
hadn't  such  a  nether  millstone  to  deal  with,  it  would  be 
easy  enough  to  work  it  somehow." 

So  they  set  forth  homewards  again. 

"  Cheer  up,  dear !"  said  the  old  gentleman  heartily,  lay- 
ing one  hand  on  his  little  granddaughter's  lap, — "  it  will  be 
arranged  somehow.  Don't  you  worry  your  little  head 
with  business.     God  will  take  care  of  us.'' 

"Yes,  grandpa!"  said  the  little  girl,  looking  up  with  an 
instant  sense  of  relief  at  these  words ;  and  then  looking 
down  again  immediately  to  burst  into  tears. 


^     ! 
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CHAPTER   II. 


Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow* 
Before  rude  hands  have  touch'd  it? 

Ha'  you  mark'd  but  the  fall  o'  the  snow, 
Before  the  soil  hath  smutched  it? 

Bkn  JOMtON. 


WHERE  a  ray  of  light  can  enter  the  ^ture,  a  child's 
hope  can  find  a  way — a  way  that  nothing  less  airy  and 
spiritual  can  travel.  By  the  time  they  reached  their  own 
door  Fleda's  spirits  were  at  par  again. 

"  I  am  very  glad  we  h^e  got  home,  aren't  you,  grand- 
pal"  she  said  as  she  jumped  down ;  "  I'm  so  hungry.  I 
guess  we  are  both  of  us  ready  for  supper,  don't  you  think  so?" 

She  hurried  up  stairs  to  take  off  her  wrappings  and  then 
came  down  to  the  kitchen,  where  standing  on  the  broad 
hearth  and  warming  herself  at  the  blaze,  with  all  the  old 
associations  of  comfort  settling  upon  her  heart,  it  occurred 
to  her  that  foundations  so  established  could  not  be  shaken. 
The  blazing  fire  seemed  to  welcome  her  home  and  bid  her 
dismiss  fear;  the  kettle  singing  on  its  accustomed  hook 
looked  as  if  quietly  ridiculing  the  idea  that  they  could  be 
parted  company;  her  grandfather  was  in  his  cushioned 
chair  at  the  comer  of  the  hearth,  reading  the  newspaper,  as 
she  had  seen  him  a  thousand  times ;  just  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, with  that  collected  air  of  grave  enjoyment,  one  leg 
crossed  over  the  other,  settled  back  in  his  chair  but  up- 
right, and  scanning  the  columns  with  an  intent  but  most 
un-carefuf  face.  A  face  it  was  that  always  had  a  rare  union 
of  fineness  and  placidness.  The  table  stood  spread  in  the 
usual  place,  warmth  and  comfort  filled  every  comer  of  the 
room,  and  Fleda  began  to  feel  as  if  she  had  been  in  an  un- 
comfortable dream,  which  was  very  absurd,  but  from  which 
she  was  ygry  glad  she  had  awoke. 
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*.'  What  have  you  got  in  this  pitcher,  Cynthy  1"  said  she. 
"Muffins! — O  let  me  bake  them,  will  you?  I'll  bake 
them." 

"  Now  Flidda,"  said  Cynthy,  "just  you  be  quiet.  There 
ain't  no  place  where  you  can  bake  'em.  I'm  just  going  to 
clap  'em  in  the  reflector — that's  the  shortest  way  I  ean  take 
to  do  'em.     You  keep  yourself  out  o'  muss." 

"  They  won't  be  muffins  if  you  bake  'em  in  the  reflector, 
Cynthy ;  they  aren't  half  so  good.  Ah,  do  let  me  !  I  won't 
make  a  bit  of  muss." 

"Where'llyoudo'emr 

"  In  grandpa'-s.room — if  you'll  just  clean  ofl*  the  top  of  the 
stove  for  me — now  do,  Cynthy !  I'll  do  'em  beautifully, 
and  you  won't  liave  a  bit  of  trouble. — Come !" 

"It'll  make  an  awful  smoke,  Flidda;  you'll  fill  your 
grandpa's  room  with  the  smoke,  and  he  won't  like  that,  I 
guess." 

"  O  he  won't  mind  it,"  said  Fleda.  "  Will  you,  grandpa  ?" 

"  What,  dear  f — said  Mr.  Ringgan,  looking  up  at  her 
from  his  paper  with  a  relaxing  face  which  indeed  promised 
to  take  nothing  amiss  that  she  might  do. 

"  Will  you  mind  \i  I  fill  your  room  with  smoke  T* 

"  No,  dear !"  said  he,  the  strong  heartiness  of  his  acquies- 
cence almost  reaching  a  laugh, — "No,  dear! — fill  it  with 
anything  you  like !" 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said ;  and  while  Fleda  in 
triumph  put  on  an  apron  and  made  her  preparations,.  Cyn- 
thy on  her  part,  and  with  a  very  good  grace,  went  to  get 
ready  the  stove ;  which  being  a  wood  stove,  made  of  sheet 
iron,  with  a  smooth  even  -top,  afforded  in  Fleda's  opinion 
the  very  best  possible  field  for  muffins  to  come  to  their 
perfection.  Now  Fleda. cared  little  in  comparison  for  the 
eating  part  of  the  business ;  her  delight  was  by  the  help  of 
her  own  skill  and  the  stove-top  to  bring  the  muffins  to  this 
state  of  perfection ;  her  greatest  pleasure  in  them  was  over 
when  they  were  baked. 

A  little  while  had  passed,  Mr.  Ringgan  was  still  busy 
with  his  newspaper,  Miss  Cynthia  Gall  going  in  and  out  on 
various  errands,  Fleda  shut  up  in  the  distant  room  with  the 
muffins  and  the  smoke ;  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  Mr.  Ringgan's  "  Come  in  !" — ^was  followed  by*the 
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entrance  of  two  strangers,  young,  well-dressed,  and  comely. 
They  wore  the  usual  badges  of  seekers  after  game,  but 
their  guns  were  lefl  outside. 

The  old  gentleman's  look  of  grave  expectancy  told  his 
want  of  enlightening. 

"  I  fear  you  do  not  remember  me,  Mr.  Ringgan,"  said 
the  foremost  of  the  two  coming  up  to  him, — ''  my  name  is 
Rossitur — Charlton  Rossitur — a  cousin  of  your  little  grand- 
daughter.    I  have  only" — 

"0  1  know  you  now!"  said  Mr.  Ringgan,  rising  and 
grasping  his  hand  heartily, — "  you  are  very  welcome,  sir. 
How  do  you  do  ?  I  recollect  you  perfectly,  but  you  took 
me  by  surprise, — How  do  you  do,  sir?  Sit  down — ^sit 
down." 

And  the  old  gentleman  had  extended  his  frank  welcome 
to  the  second  oi  his  visitors  almost  befbre  the  first  had 
time  to  utter, 

"  My  friend  Mr.  Oarleton." 

"I  couldn't  imagine  what  was  coming  upon  me,"  said 
Mr.  Ringgan  cheerfully,  "  for  you  weren't  anywhere  very 
near  my  thoughts ;  and  I  don't  oflen  see  mudi  of  the  gay 
world  that  is  passing  by  me.  You  have  grown  since  I  saw 
you  last,  Mr.  Rossitur.  You  are  studying  at  West  Point, 
I  believe." 

''  No  sir ;  I  was  studying  there,  but  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  bringing  that  to  an  end  last  June." 

"  Ah ! — Well,  what  are  you  now  ?  not  a  cadet  any  lon- 
ger, I  suppose." 

"  No  sir — ^we  hatch  out  of  that  shell  lieutenants." 

"  Hum. — And  do  you  intend  to  remain  in  the  army  1" 

"  Certainly  sir,  that  is  my  purpose  and  hope." 

**  Your  mother  would  not  Hke  that,  I  should  judge.  I  do 
not  understand  how  she  ever  made  up  her  mind  to  let  you 
become  that  thing  which  hatches  out  into  a  lieutenant. 
Gentle  creatures  she  and  her  sister  both  were. — How  was  it 
Mr.  Rossitur?  were  you  a  wild  young  gentleman  that 
wanted  training  ?" 

"  I  have  had  it  sir,  whether  I  wanted  it  or  no." 

"  Hum ! — ^How  is  he,  Mr.  Carleton  % — sober  enough  to 
o^mand  men  ?" 
•**  I  have  not  seen  him  tried,  sir,"  said  this  gentleman  smi- 
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ling ;  ^  bat  from  the  inoonsustency  of  the  orders  he  laBueB  to 
his  d^s  I  doubt  it  exceedingly. 

^Vfhj  Csrleton  would  have  no  orders  issued  to  them  at 
all,  I  believe,"  said  young  Rossitur;  '^he  has  been  saying 
*hush'  to  me  all  day.** 

The  old  gentleman  laughed  in  a  way  that  indicated  intel- 
ligence with  one  of  the  speakers, — which,  appeared  not. 

^*So  youVe  been  following  the  d(^  to-day,"  said  he. 
"  Been  suocessfid  1" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Bossitur.  "  Whether  we  got  on 
the  wrong  grounds,  or  didn't  get  on  the  right  ones,  or  the 
dogs  didn't  mind  their  business,  or  there  was  nothing  to 
fire  at,  I  don't  know ;  but  we  lost  our  patience  and  got  noth- 
ing in  exchange." 

'*  Speak  for  yourself,"  said  the  other.  "  I  assure  you  I  was 
sensible  of  no  ground  of  impatience  while  going  over  such  a 
superb  country  as  this," 

""  It  t«  a  fine  country,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan, — ^*^  all  this  tract ; 
and  I  ought  to  know  it,  for  I  have  hunted  every  mile  of  it 
for  many  a  mile  around.  There  used  to  be  more  game  than 
partridges  in  these  hills  when  I  was  a  young  man  ;^beara 
and  wolves,  and  deer,  and  now  and  then  a  panther,  to  say 
nothing  of  rattlesnakes." 

"That  last-menti(Mied  is  an  irregular  sort  of  game,  is  it 
not  ?"  said  Mr.  Carleton  smiling. 

"  Well,  game  is  what  you  choose^o  make  it,"  said  the  old 
gentleman.  "  I  have  seen  worse  days'  sport  than  I  saw  once 
when  we  were  out  after  rattlesnakes  and  nothing  else. 
There  was  a  cave  sir,  down  under  a  mountain  a  few  miles 
to  the  south  of  this,  right  at  the  foot  of  a  bluflTsome  four  or 
five  hundred  feet  sheer  down, — ^ft  wad  known  to  be  a  resort' 
>f  those  creatures;  and  a  party  of  us  went  out, — ^it's  many 
years  ago  now, — ^to  see  if  we  couldn't  destroy  the  nest — 
exterminate  the  whole  horde.  We  had  one  dog  with  us, — 
a  little  doff,  a  kind  of  spaniel:  a  little  white  and  yellow  fel- 
low,— ^and  ne  did  the  work !  Well,  sir, — ^how  many  of  those 
vermin  do  you  guess  that  little  oreature  made  a  finish  of  {hat 
day  1— -of  large  and  small,  sir,  there  were  two  hundred  and 
twelve." 

^  He  must  have  been  a  gallant  little  fellow." 

**  You  never  saw  a  creature,  sir,  tiJse  to  a  sport  bette%r 
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he  just  dashed  in  among  them,  from  one  to  another, — ^he 
would  catch  a  snake  bj  the  neok  and  give  it  a  shake,  and 
throw  it  down  and  rush  at  another; — ^poor  fellow,  it  was  his 
last  day's  sport, — ^he  died  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  over ;  he 
must  have  received  a  great  many  bites.  The  place  is  known 
as  the  rattlesnakes'  dep  to  this  day,  though  there  are  none 
there  now,  I  believe," 

*'*'  My  little  cousin  is  well,  I  hopej"  said  Mr.  Rossitur. 

*'  She  ?  yes,  bless  her !  she  is  always  well.  Where  is  she  ? 
Fairy,  where  are  you  1 — Cynthy,  just  call  Elfleda  here." 

^^  She's  just  in  the  thick  of  the  mu£Sns,  Mr.  Ringgan." 

*^  Let  the  muffins  burn !     Call  her." 

Miss  Cynthia  accordingly  opened  a  little  way  the  door 
of  the  passage,  from  which  a  blue  stifling 'smoke  immedi- 
ately made  its  way  into  the  room,  and  called  out  to  Fleda, 
whose  little  voice  was  heard  faintly  responding  from  the 
distance. 

^'  It's  a  wonder  she  can  hear  through  all  that  smoke,"  re- 
marked Cynthia. 

"  She,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan  laughing, — "  she's  playing  cook 
or  housekeeper  in  yonder,  getting  something  ready  for  tea. 
She's  a  busy  little  spirit,  if  ever  there  was  one.  Ah !  there 
she  is.  Come  here,  Fleda — ^here's  your  cousin  Rossitur 
from  West  Point — ^and  Mr.  Carleton." 

Fleda  made  her  appearance  flushed  with  the  heat  of  the 
stove  and  the  excitement  of  turning  the  muffins,  and  the 
little  iron  spatula  she  used  for  that  purpose  still  in  her  hand ; 
and  a  fresh  and  larger  pufi*  of  the  unsavoury  blue  smoke  ac- 
companied her  entrance.  She  came  forward  however  grave- 
ly and  without  the  slightest  embarrassment  to  receive  her 
cousin's  somewhat  unceremonioua.^'  How  do,  Fleda  1" — and 
keeping  the  spatula  still  in  one  hand  shook  hands  with  him 
with  the  other.  But  at  the  very '^different  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Carleton  ro«e  and  greeted  her,  the  flush  on  Fleda's  cheek 
deepened,  and  she  cast  down  her  eyes  and  stepped  back  to 
her  grandfather's  side  with  the  demureness  of  a  young  lady 
just  undei^oing  the  ceremony  of  presentation. 

"You  come  upon  us  out  of  a  c^  ud,  Fleda,"  said  her 
cousin.  "  Is  that  the  way  you  Lave  acquired  a  right  to  the 
name  of  Fairy  1" 

"I  am  sure,  no,"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 
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Fleda  did  not  lift  up  her  eyes,  but  her  mounting  colour 
shewed  that  she  understood  both  speeches. 

^^  Because  if  you  are  in  general  such  a  misty  personage," 
Mr.  Rossitur  went  on  half  laughing,  **I  would  humbly 
recommend  a  choice  of  incense." 

"01  forgot  to  open  the  windows !"  exclaimed  Fleda  in- 
genuously. "  Cynthy,  won't  you  please  go  and  do  iti  And 
t&ke  this  with  you,"  said-she,  holding  out  the  spatula. 

"  She  is  as  good  a  fairy  as  /  want  to  see,"  said  her  grand- 
father, passing  his  arm  fondly  round  her.  "She  carries  a 
ray  of  sunshine  in  her  right  hand ;  and  that's  as  magic-work- 
ing a  wand  as  any  fairy  ever  wielded, — hey,  Mr.  Carleton  ]" 

Mr.  Carleton  bowed.  But  whether  the  sunshine  of  affec- 
tion in  Fleda's  'glance  and  smile  at  her  grandfather  made 
him  feel  that  she  was  above  a  compliment,  or  whether  it  put 
the  words  out  of  his  head,  certain  it  is  that  he  uttered  none. 

"  So  you've  had  bad  success  to-day,"  continued  Mr.  Ring- 
gan.  "Where  have  you  been?  and  what  after*?  par- 
tridges 1" 

"  No  sir,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  "  my  friend  Rossitur  promis- 
ed me  a  rare  bag  of  woodcock,  which  I  understand  to  be  the 
best  of  American  feathered  game ;  and  in  pursuance  of  his 
promise  led  me  over  a  large  extent  of  meadow  and  swamp 
land  this  morning,  with  which  in  the  course  of  several  hours  1 
became  extremely  familiar,  without  flushing  a  single  bird." 

"Meadow  and  swamp  land?"  said  the  old  gentleman. 
«  Whereabouts  ?" 

"  A  mile  ormore  beyond  the  little  village  over  here  where 
we  left  our  horses,"  said  Rossitur.  "  We  beat  the  ground 
well,  but  there  were  no  signs  of  them  even." 

"  We  had  not  the  right  kind  of  dog,"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  We  had  the  kind  that  is  always  used  here,"  said  Rossi- 
tur ;  "  nobody  knows  anything  about  a  Cocker  in  America." 

"  Ah,  it  was  too  wet,''  said  Mr.  Ringgan.  "  I  could  have 
told  you  that.  There  has  been  too  much  rain.  You  wouldn't 
find  a  woodcock  in  that  swamp  afler  such  a  day  as  we  had 
a  few  days  ago.  But  speaking  of  game,  Mr.  Rossitur,  I  don't 
know  anything  in  America  equal  to  the  grouse.  It  is  far  be- 
fore woodcock.  I  ^member,  many  years  back,  going  a 
grouse  shooting,  I  ana  a  Mend,  down  in  Pennsylvania, — ^we 
went  two  or  three  days  running,  and  t^e  birds  w«  got  were 


worth  a  whole  season  of  woodcock. — But  gentlemen,  if  you 
are  not  discouraged  with  your  day's  experience  and  want  to 
try  again,  FU  put  you  in  a  way  to  get  as  many  woodcock 
as  will  satisfy  you — ^if  you'll  come  here  to-morrow  morning 
I'll  go  out  with  you  far  enough  to  shew  you  the  way  to  the 
best  ground  /know  for  shooting  that  game  in  all  this  coun- 
try ;  you'll  have  a  good  chance  for  partridges  too  in  the 
course  of  the  day ;  and  that  ain't  had  eating,  when  you  can't 
get  better — ^is  it,  Fairy  ?"  he  said,  with  a  sudden  smiling 
appeal  to  the  little  girl  at  his  side.  Her  answer  again  was 
only  an  intelligent  glance. 

Ihe  young  sportsmen  both  thanked  him  and  promised  to 
take  advantage  of  his  kind  offer.  Fleda  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  steal  another  \o6\s.  at  the  strangers ;  but  meeting 
Mr.  Carleton's  eyes  fixed  on  her  with  a  remarkably  soft  and 
gentle  expression  she  withdrew  her  own  again  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  die  only  safe  place 
ioT  them  was  the  floor. 

''  I  wish  I  was  a  little  younger  and  I'd  take  my  gun  and 
go  along  with  you  myself,"  said  the  old  gentleman  pleas- 
antly ;  "but,"  he  added  sighing,  "there  is  a  time  for  every 
thing,  and  my  time  for  sporting  is  past." 

"  You  have  no  right  to  complain,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Carleton, 
with  a  meaning  glance  and  smile  which  the  old  gentleman 
took  in  excellent  good  part. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  loolung  half  proudly,  half  tenderly,  upon 
the  little  demure  figure  at  his  side,  "  Mon't  say  that  I  have. 
I  hope  I  thank  God  for  his  mercies,  and  am  happy.  But  in 
this  world,  Mr.  Carleton,  there  is  hardly  a  blessing  but  what 
draws  a  care  after  it.  Well — ^well — these  things  will  all  be 
arranged  for  us !" 

It  was  plain,  however,  even  to  a  stranger,  that  there  was 
some  subject  of  care  not  vague  nor  undefined  pressing  upon 
Mr.  Ringgan's  mind  as  he  said  this. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  my  mother  lately,  Fleda  ?"  said 
her  cousin. 

"  Why  yes,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan, — "  she  had  a  letter  from 
her  only  to-day.    You  ha'n't  read  it  yet,  have  you,  Fleda  ?" 

"  No  grandpa,"  said  the  little  girl ;  "  you  know  I've  been 
busy." 

"Ay,"l^id  the  old  gentleman;  «  why  couldn't  you  let 
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Cynthia  bake  the  cakes,  and  not  roast  yourself  over  the 
stove  till  you're  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock  ?'* 

^'  This  morning  I  was  like  a  chicken,"  said  Fleda  laugh- 
ing, "  and  now  like  a  turkey-cock." 

^  Shall  I  tell  mamma,  Fleda,"  said  young  Rossitur,  *Hhat 
you  put  off  reading  her  letter  to  bake  muffins  ?" 

Fleda  answered  without  looking  up,  "  Yes,  if  he  pleased." 

"  What  do  you  suppose  she  will  uiink  P' 

"  I  don't  know." 

*^  She  will  think  that  you  love  muffins  better  than  her." 

"No,"  said  Fleda,  quietly  but  firmly, — "she  will  not 
think  that,  because  it  isn't  true." 

The  gentlemen  laughed,  but  Mr.  Garleton  declared  that 
Fleda's  reasoning  was  unanswerable. 

"  Well,  I  will  see  you  to-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Rossitur, 
"  after  you  have  read  the  letter,  for  I  suppose  yoawill  read 
it  some  time.  You  should  have  had  it  before, — it  came  en- 
closed to  me, — but  I  forgot  unaccountably  to^  mail  it  to  you 
till  a  few  days  ago." 

"It  will  be  just  as  good  now,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan. 

"  There  is  a  matter  in  it  though,"  said  Rossitur,  "  about 
which  my  mother  has  given  me  a  charge.  We  will  see  you 
to-morrow.  It  was  for  that  partly  we  turned  out  of  our  way 
this  evening." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  did,"  said  Mr.  Rin^^an.  "  I  hope 
your  way  will  bring  you  here  often.  Won't  you  stay  and 
try  some  of  these  sftne  muffins  before  you  go  ?" 

But  this  was  declined,  and  the  gentlemen  departed ;  Fleda, 
it  must  be  confessed,  seeing  noting  in  the  whole  leave-ta- 
king but  Mr.  Garleton's  look  and  smile.  The  muffins  were 
a  very  tame  af&ir  after  it. 

When  supper  was  over  she  sat  down  fairly  to  her  letter, 
and  read  it  twice  through  before  she  folded  it  up.  By  this 
time  the  room  was  clear  both  of  the  tea  equipage  and  of 
Cynthia's  presence,  and  Fleda  and  her  grand&ther  were  alone 
in  the  darkening  twilight  with  the  blazing  wood  fife ;  he  in 
his  usual  place  at  the  side,  and  she  on  the  hearth  directly 
before  it ;  both  silent,  both  thinking,  for  some  time.  At 
length  Mr.  Ringgan  spoke,  breaking  as  it  were  the  silence 
and  his  seriousness  with  the  same  enbrt. 

"  Well  dear !"  said  he  cheerfully,—"  what  doeiTshe  say  ?" 
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O  she  says  a  great  many  things,  grandpa;  shall  I  read 
you  the  letter  ?" 

'^  No  dear,  I  don't  care  to  hear  it ;  only  tell  me  what  she 
says." 

*''■  She  says  they  are  going  to  stay  in  Paris  yet  a  good 
while  longer." 

-  «  Hum  1"— said  Mr.  Rinnan.     "  Well— that  ain't  the 
wisest  thing  I  should  like  to  hear  of  her  doing." 

''  Oh  but  it's  because  uncle  Rossitur  likes  to  stay  there, 
I  suppose,  isn't  it,  grandpa  1" 

"I  don't  know,  dear.  Maybe  your  aunt's  caught  the 
French  fever.  She  used  to  be  a  good  sensible  woman ;  but 
when  people  will  go  into  a  whirligig,  I  think  some  of  their 
wits  get  blown  away  before  they  come  out.  Well — ^what 
else  r' 

"  I  am  sure  she  is  very  kind,"  said  Fleda.  "  She  wants 
to  have  me  go  out  there  and  live  with  her  very  much.  She 
says  I  shall  have  everything  I  like  and  do  just  as  I  please, 
and  she  will  make  a  pet  of  me  and  give  me  all  sorts  of 
pleasant  things.  She  says  she  will  take  as  good  care  of 
me  as  ever  I  took  of  the  kittens.  And  there's  a  long  piece 
to  you  about  it,  that  I'll  give  you  to  read  as  soon  as  we 
have  a  light.  It  is  very  good  of  her,  isn't  it,  grandpa  ?  I 
•love  aunt  Lucy  very  much." 

''  Well,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan  after  a  pause,  "  how  does  she 
propose  to  get  you  there  *?" 

"  Why,"  said  Fleda, — "  isn't  it  curious  ? — she  says  there 
is  a  Mi-B.  Carleton  here  who  is  a  friend  of  hers,  and  she  is 
going  to  Paris  in  a  little  while,  and  aunt  Lucy  a^ked  her  if 
she  wouldn't  bring  me,  if  you  would  let  me  go,  and  she 
said  she  would  with  great  pleasure,  and  aunt  Lucy  wants 
me  to  come  out  with  her." 

"Carleton!^ — Hum — '"  said  Mr.  Ringgan;  "that  must 
be  this  young  man's  mother  1" 

"  Yes,  aunt  Lucy  says  she  is  here  with  her  son, — at  least 
she  says  they  were  coming." 

"A  very  gentlemanly  young  man,  indeed,"  said  Mr. 
Ringgan. 

There  was  a  grave  silence.  The  old  gentleman  sat  look- 
ing on  the  floor ;  Fleda  sat  looking  into  the  fire,  with  all 
her  might. 
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"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan  after  a  little,  "  how  would 
youlikeit,  Fledaf  , 

"  What,  grandpa  V 

"  To  go  out  to  Paris  to  your  aunt,  with  this  Mrs.  Carle- 
ton  1" 

^'  I  shouldn't  like  it  at  all/'  said  Fleda  smiling,  and  letting 
her  eyes  go  back  to  the  fire.  But  looking  after  the  pause 
of  a  minute  or  two  again  to  her  grandfather's  face,  she  was 
struck  with  its  expression  of  stem  anxiety.  She  rose  in- 
stantly, and  coming  to  him  and  laying  one  hand  gently  on 
his  knee,  said  in  tones  that  fell  as  light  on  the  ear  as  the 
touch  of  a  moonbeam  on  the  water,  *'  You  do  not  want  me 
to  go,  do  you,  grandpa  ?" 

"No  dear!"  said  the  old  gentleman,  letting  his  hand 
fall  upon  hers, — "  no  dear ! — that  is  the  last  thing  I  want !" 

But  Fleda's  keen  ear  discerned  not  only  the  deep  affec- 
tion but  something  of  regret  in  the  voice,  which  troubled 
her.  She  stood,  anxious  and  fearing,  while  her  grandfather 
lifting  his  hand  again  and  again  let  it  fall  gently  upon  hers ; 
and  amid  all  the  fondness  of  the  action  Fleda  somehow 
seemed  to  feel  in  it  the  same  regret. 

"  You'll  not  let  aunt  Lucy,  nor  anybody  else,  take  me 
away  from  you,  will  you,  grandpa  f  said  she  after  a  little, 
leaning  both  arms  afiectionately  on  his  knee  and  looking , 
up  into  his  face. 

"No  indeed,  dear!"  said  he,  with  an  attempt  at  his 
usual  heartiness, — "  not  as  long  as  I  have  a  place  to  keep 
you.  While  I  have  a  roof  to  put  my  head  under,  it  shall 
cover  yours." 

To  Fleda's  hope  that  would  have  said  enough ;  but  her 
grandfather's  face  was  so  moved  from  its  wonted  expres- 
sion of  calm  dignity  that  it  was  plain  his  hope  was  tasting 
bitter  things.  Fleda  watched  in  silent  grief  and  amaze- 
ment the  watering  eye  and  unnerved  lip ;  till  her  grand- 
&ther  indignantly  dashing  away  a  tear  or  two  drew  her 
close  to  his  breast  and  kissed  her.  But  she  well  guessed 
that  the  reason  why  he  did  not  for  a  minute  or  two  say 
anything,  was  because  he  could  not.  Neither  could  she. 
She  was  fighting  with  her  woman's  nature  to  keep  it  down, 
— ^learning  the  lesson  early  T 

"Ah  well," — said  Mr.  Kinggan  at  length,  in  a  kind  of 
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tone  that  might  indicate  the  giving  up  a  struggle  wlueh  he 
had  no  means  of  carrying  on,  or  the  endeavour  to  conceal 
it  from  the  too  ^  keen- wrought  feelings  of  his  little  grand- 
daughter,— "  there  will  be  a  way  opened  for  us  somehow. 
We  must  let  our  Heavenly  Father  take  care  of  us." 

'*  And  he  will,  grandpa,"  whispered  Fleda. 

"Yes  dear! — We  are  selfish  creatures.  Tour  father's 
and  your  mother's  child  will  not  be  forgotten." 

"  Nor  you  either,  dear  grandpa,"  said  the  little  girl,  laying 
her  sofl  cheek  alongside  of  his,  and  speaking  by  dint  of  a 
great  effort. 

"No,"  said  he,  clasping  her  more  tenderly, — ^"no— it 
would  be  wicked  in  me  to  doubt  it.  He  has  blessed  me  all 
my  life  long  with  a  great  many  more  blessings  than  I  de- 
served ;  and  if  he  chooses  to  take  away  the  sunshine  of  my 
last  days  I  will  bow  my  head  to  his  will,  and  believe  that 
he  does  all  things  well,  though  I  cannot  see  it." 

"  Don't,  dear  grandpa,"  said  Fleda,  stealing  her  other 
arm  round  Ms  neck  and  hiding  her  ^ce  there, — "please 
don't !— " 

He  very  much  regretted  that  he  had  said  too  much. 
He  did  not  however  know  exactly  how  to  mend  it.  He 
kissed  her  and  stroked  her  sofb  hair,  but  that  and  the  man- 
,  ner  of  it  only  made  it  more  difficult  for  Fleda  to  recover 
herself,  which  she  was  struggling  to  do ;  and  when  he  tried 
to  speak  in  accents  of  cheering  his  vpice  trembled.  Fieda's 
heart  was  breaking,  but  she  felt  that  she  was  making 
matters  worse,  and  she  had  already  concluded  on  a  mature 
review  of  circumstances  that  it  was  her  duty  to  be  cheerful. 
So  after  a  few  very  heartfelt  tears  which  she  could  not 
iielp,  she  raised  her  head  and  smiled,  even  while  she  wiped 
the  traces  of  them  away. 

"  After  all,  grandpa,"  said  she,  "  perhaps  Mr.  Jolly  will 
come  here  in  the  morning  with  some  good  news,  and  then 
we  should  "be  troubling  ourselves  just  for  nothing." 

"Perhaps  he  will,'  said  Mr.  Ringgan,  in  a  way  that 
sounded  much  more  like  "  Perhaps  he  won't !"  But  Fleda 
was  determined  now  not  to  wem  discouraged  again.  She 
thought  the  best  way  was  to  change  the  conversation. 

"  It  is  very  kind  in  aunt  Lucy,  isn't  it,  grandpa,  what  she 
has  written  to  mel" 
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'*  Why  no,''  said  Mr.  Ringgan,  decidedly,  ^^  I  oaif  t  say 
I  think  it  is  any  very  extrao^inary  manifestation  of  kind- 
ness in  anybody  to  want  you." 

Fleda  smiled  her  thanks  for  this  compliment. 

"  It  might  be  a  kindness  in  me  to  give  you  to  her." 

^'  It  wouldn't  be  a  kindness  to  me,  grandpa." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  he  gravely.  They  were 
getting  back  to  the  old  subject.  Fleda  made  another  great 
effort  at  a  diversion. 

"  Grandpa,  was  my  &iher  like  my  uncle  Bossitur  in  any 
thing  ?" 

The  diversion  was  effected. 

^^  Not  he,  dear !"  said  Mr.  Ringgan.  '^  Your  father  had 
ten  times  the  man  in  him  that  ever  your  uncle  was." 

'^  Why  what  kind  of  a  man  is  uncle  Rossitur,  grandpa  ?" 

*'  Ho  dear !  I  can't  tell.  I  ha'n't  seen  much  of  him. 
I  wouldn't  judge  a  man  without  knowing  more  of  him  than 
I  do  of  Mr.  Rossitur.  He  seemed  an  amiable  kind  of  man. 
But  no  one  would  ever  have  thought  of  looking  at  him,  no 
more  than  at  a  shadow,  when  your  father  was  by." 

The  diversion  took  effect  on  Fleda  herself  now.  She 
looked  up  pleased. 

"  You  remember  your  father,  Fleda  ?" 

"  Yes  grandpa,  but  not  very  well  always ; — I  remember 
a  great  many  things  about  him,  but  I  can't  remember 
exactly  how  he  looked, — except  once  or  twice." 

"  Ay,  and  he  wa'n't  well  the  last  time  you  remember  him. 
But  he  was  a  noble-looking  man — in  form  and  face  too—* 
and  his  looks  were  the  worst  part  of  him.  He  seemed 
made  of  different  stuff  from  all  the  people  around,"  said 
Mr.  Ringgan  sighing,  ^^and  they  felt  it  too  I  used  to 
notice,  without  knowing  it.  When  his  cousins  were  *  Sam ' 
and  '  Johnny '  and  *  Bill,'  he  was  always,  that  is,  after  he 
grew  up,  *  Mr,  Walter.^  I  believe  they  were  a  little  afeard 
of  him.  And  with  all  his  bravery  and  fire  he  could  be  as 
gentle  as  a  woman." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Fleda,  whose  eyes  were  dropping 
*sofl  tears  and  glittering  at  the  same  time  with  gratified 
feeling.    ^^  What  made  nim  be  a  soldier,  grandpa  1" 

^^  Oh  I  don't  know,  dear ! — ^he  was  too  good  to  make  a 
farmer  of— or  his  high  spirit  wanted  to  rise  in  the  world— 
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he  couldn't  rest  without  tiying  to  be  something  more  than 
other  folks,  i  don't  know  whether  people  are  any  happier 
for  it." 

"  Did  he  go  to  West  Point,  grandpa  T 
*'  No  dear ! — ^he  started  without  having  so  much  of  a  push 
as  that ;  but  he  was  one  of  those  that  don't  need  any  push- 
ing ;  he  would  have  worked  his  way  up,  put  him  anywhere 
you  would,  and  he  did,^-orer  the  heads  of  West  Pointers  and 
all,  and  would  have  gone  to  the  top,  I  verily  believe,  if  )^e 
had  lived  long  enough.  ,He  was  as  fine  a  fellow  as  there 
was  in  all  the  army.  /  don't  believe  there's  the  like  of 
him  left  in  it." 

"  He  had  been  a  major  a  good  while,  hadn't  he,  grandpa  f 
^'  Yes.  It  was  just  after  he  was  made  captain  that  he 
went  to  Albany,  and  th.ere  he  saw  your  mother.  She  and 
her  sister,  your  aunt  Lucy,  were  wards  of  the  patroon.  I 
*  was  in  Albany,  in  the  legislature,  that  winter,  and  I  knew 
them  both  very  well ;  but  youi;  aunt  Lucy  had  been  maiv 
ried  some  years  before.  She  was  staying  there  that  winter 
without  her  husband — ^he  was  abroad  somewhere." 

Fieda  was  no  stranger  to  these  details  and  had  learned 
long  ago  what  was  meant  by  *  wards'  and  'the  patroon.' 

"  Your  father  was  made  a  major  some  years  afterwards," 
Mr.  Ringgan  went  on,  "  for  his  fine  behaviour  out  here  at 
the  West — what's  the  name  of  the  place  ? — ^I  forget  it  just 
now— fighting  the  Indians.  There  never  was  anything  finer 
done." 
"  He  was  brave,  wasn't  he,  grandpa  ?" 
"  Brave ! — ^he  had  a  heart  of  iron  sometimes,  for  as  soft  as 
it  was  at  others.  And  he  had  an  eye,  when  he  was  roused, 
that  I  never  saw  anything  that  would  stand  against.  But 
your  father  had  a  better  sort  of  courage  than  the  common 
sort — ^he  had  enough  of  that — but  this  is  a  rarer  thing — ^he 
never  was  afraid  to  do  what  in  his  conscience  he  thought 
was  right.  *  Moral  courage  I  call  it,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
very  noblest  qualities  a  man  can  have." 

"  That's  a  kind  of  courage  a  woman  may  have,"  said  Fleda. 

"Yes — ^you  may  have  that;  and  I  guess  it's  the  only 

kind  of  courage  yoM^^  ever  be  troubled  with,"  said  her 

grandfather  looking  laughingly  at  her.    "  However,  any  man 

may  walk  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  but  it  is  only  one  here 
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and  there  that  will  walk  out  against  men's  opinions  because 
he  thinks  it  is  right.  That  was  one  of  the  things  I  admired 
most  in  your  father." 

"  Didn't  my  mother  have  it  too  ?"  said  Fleda. 

"  I  don't  know — she  had  about  everything  that  was 
good.     A  sweet,  pretty  creature  she  was,  as  ever  I  saw." 

"  Was  she  like  aunt  Lucy  ]" 

"  No,  not  much.  She  was  a  deal  handsomer  than  your 
aunt  is  or  ever  could  have  been.  She  was  the  handsomest 
woman,  I  think,  that  ever  I  set  eyes  upon ;  and  a  sweet, 
gentle,  lovely  creature.  You^W  never  match  her,"  said  Mr. 
Kinggan,  with  a  curious  twist  of  his  head  and  sly  laughing 
twist  of  his  eyes  at  Fleda ; — "  you  may  be  as  good  as  she 
was,  but  you'll  never  be  as  good-looking." 

Fleda  laughed,  nowise  displeased. 

"  YouVe  got  her  hazel  eyes  though,"  remarked  Mr.  Ring- 
gan,  after  a  minute  or  two,  viewing  his  little  granddaughter  < 
with  a  sufficiently  satisfied  expression  of  countenance. 

"  Grandpa,"  said  she,  "  don  t  you  think  Mr.  Carleton  has 
handsome  eyesl" 

"  Mr.  Carleton  ? — hum — I  don't  know  ;  I  didn't  look  at 
his  eyes.  A  very  well-looking  young  man  though — ^very 
gentlemanly  too." 

Fleda  had  heard  all  this  and  much  more  about  her  pa- 
rents some  dozens  of  times  before  ;  but  she  and  her  grand- 
father were  never  tired  of  going  it  over.  If  the  conversa- 
tion that  recalled  his  lost  treasures  had  of  necessity  a  char- 
acter of  sadness  and  tenderness,  it  yet  bespoke  not  more 
regret  that  he  had  lost  them  than  exulting  pride  and  de- 
light in  what  they  had  been, — ^perhaps  not  so  much.  And 
fleda  delighted  to  go  back  and  feed  her  imagination  with 
stories  of  the  mother  whom  she  could  not  remember,  and 
of  the  father  whose  fair  bright  image  stood  in  her  memory 
as  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  high  and  noble  and  pure. 
A  kind  of  guardian  angel  that  image  was  to  little  Fleda. 
These  ideal  likenesses  of  her  father  and  mother,  the  one 
drawn  from  history  and  recollection,  the  other  from  history 
only,  had  been  her  preservative  from  all  the  untoward  in- 
fluences and  unfortunate  examples  which  had  surrounded 
her  since  her  father's  death  some  three  or  four  years  before 
had  left  her  almost  alone  in  her  grandfather's  house.   They 


had  created  in  her  mind  a  standard  of  tke  tnie  and  bcauriful 
in  character,  ^vdiich  nothing  she  saw  around  her,  after  of 
course  her  grand&ther,  and  one  other  excepdon,  seemed  at 
all  to  meet ;  and  partly  from  her  own  innate  fineness  of] 
ture,  and  partly  from  this  pnre  ideal  always  present 
her,  she  had  shrank  almost  instinctively  from  die  few  Ta- 
rieties  of  human  nature  the  country-side  presented  to  her, 
and  was  in  &ct  a  very  isolated  little  heing,  liiing  in  a  world 
of  her  own,  and  clinging  with  all  her  strong  out-goings  of  aflfeo- 
tion  to  her  grand&ther  only;  granting  to  bat  <»e  other 
person  any  considerable  share  in  her  r^ard  or  ftg^AAm  Ut- 
tie  Fleda  was  not  in  the  least  misanthropical;  she  gave 
her  kindly  sympathies  to  all  who  came  in  her  way  on  whcMn 
they  could  possibly  be  bestowed ;  but  these  people  were 
nothing  to  her:  her  spirit  fell  off  from  them,  exea  in  their 
presence ;  there  was  no  affinity.  She  was  in  truth  what 
her  grand&ther  had  affirmed  of  her  &ther,  made  of  differait 
stuff  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  was  no  tincture  of 
pride  in  all  this ;  there  was  no  conscious  feeling  of  superi- 
ority ;  she  could  merely  have  told  you  that  she  did  not  care 
to  hear  these  people  talk,  that  she  did  not  love  to  be  with  them ; 
though  she  vfould  have  said  so  to  no  earthly  creature  but 
her  grandfather,  if  even  to  him. 

^^  It  must  be  pleasant,''  said  Fleda,  after  looking  for  some 
minutes  thoughtfully  into  the  fire, — "  it  must  be  a  pleasant 
thing  to  have  a  father  and  mother." 

"Yes  dear!"  said  her  grandfather,  sighing, — ^'*you  have 
lost  a  great  deal !  But  there  is  your  aunt  Lucy — ^you  are 
not  dependent  altogether  on  me." 

"Oh  grandpa !"  said  the  little  girl  laying  one  hand  again 
pleadiLs^ly  on  his  knee ; — "  I  didn't  mean — ^I  mean — ^I  was 
speaking  in  general — ^I  wasn't  thinking  of  myself  in  par- 
ticular." 

"  I  know,  dear !"  said  he,  as  before  taking  the  little  hand 
in  his  own  and  moving  it  softly  up  and  down  on  his  knee. 
But  the  action  was  sad,  and  there  was  the  same  look  of  sor- 
rowful stem  anxiety.  Fleda  got  up  and  put  her  arm  over 
his  shoulder,  speaking  from  a  heart  filled  too  full. 

"  1  don't  want  aunt  Lucy — ^I  don't  care  about  aunt  Lucy; 
I  don't  want  anything  but  you,  grandpa.  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
talk  so." 
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'*  Ah  well,  dear,''  said  he,  without  looking  at  her, — he 
couldn't  bear  to  look  at  her, — "  it's  well  it  is  so.  I  sha'n't 
last  a  great  while — ^it  isn't  likely — and  I  am  glad  to  know 
there  is  some  one  you  can  fall  back  upon  when  I  am 
gone." 

Fleda's  next  words  were  scarce  audible,  but  they  contain- 
ed a  reproach  to  him  for  speaking  so. 

"We  may  as  well  look  at  it,  dear,"  said  he  gravely; 
"  it  must  come  to  that — sooner  or  later — ^but  you  mustn't 
distress  yourself  about  it  beforehand.  Don't  cry — don't, 
dear !"  said  he,  tenderly  kissing  her^  "  I  didn't  mean  to 
trouble  you  so.  There — there — look  up,  dear — ^let's  take 
the  good  we  have'  and  be  thankful  for  it.  God  will  ar- 
range the  rest,  in  his  own  good  way.  Fleda ! — I  wouldn't 
have  said  a  word  if  I  had  thought  it  would  have  worried 
you  so." 

He  would  not  indeed.  But  he  had  spoken  as  men  so  oft- 
en speak,  out  of  the  depths  of  their  own  passion  or  bitterness, 
forgetting  that  they  are  wringing  the  cords  of  a  delicate  harp, 
and  not  knowing  what  mischief  they  have  done  till  they 
find  the  instrument  all  out  of  tune, — more  often  not  know- 
ing it  ever.  It  is  pity, — for  how  frequently  a  discord  is  left 
that  jars  all  life  long ;  and  how  much  more  frequently  still 
the  harp,  though  retaining  its  sweetness  and  truth  of  tone 
to  the  end,  is  gradually  unstrung. 

Poor  Fleda  could  hardly  hold  up  her  head  for  a  long 
time,  and  recalling  bitterly  her  unlucky  innocent  remark 
which  had  led  to  all  this  trouble  she  almost  made  up  her 
mind  with  a  certain  heroine  of  Miss  Edgeworth's,  that  "  it 
18  best  never  to  mention  things."  Mr.  Ringgan,  now  tho- 
roughly alive  to  the  wounds  he  had  been  inflicting,  held  his 
little  pet  in  his  arms,  pillowed  her  head  on  his  bi-east,  and 
by  every  tender  and  soothing  action  and  word  endeavoured 
to  undo  what  he  had  done.  And  after  a  while  the  agony 
was  over,  the  wet  eyelashes  were  lifted  up,  and  the  meek  sor- 
rowful little  face  lay  quietly  upon  Mr.  Ringgan's  breast, 
gazing  out  into  the  fire  as  gravely  as  if  the  r anorama  of 
life  were  there.  She  little  heeded  at  first  her  grandfather's 
cheering  talk,  she  knew  it  was  for  a  purpose. 

"  Ain't  it  most  time  for  you  to  go  tt>  bed  1"  whispered 
Mr.  Ringgan  when  he  thought  the  purpose  was  effected. 
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ttffliall  I  tdlCfndijto  get  jca  your  mflk,  graia^ f 
said  the  little  gbl  rooaii^  hermM. 

**Ye&  dear. — Stop, — -whaX  if  jon  md  me  v«b  to  kne 
some  roast  apples  ? — ^voaldn't  joa  like  it  1^ 

'^  Well— yes,  I  shoold,  gnndpa,"  snd  fleda,  nndentand- 
ing  perfectly  wby  be  wiibed  it,  and  widdiig  it  kendf  for 
that  same  reason  and  no  odwr. 

"•  Cynthy,  let's  have  some  of  those  roast  ^iplea,^  said 
Mr.  Ringgan,  ''and  a  coiq>le  of  bowls  of  milk  boe." 

''No,  ril  get  the  apples  myself  Cymhy,"  said  Fleda. 

*'  And  you  needn't  Uke  any  of  the  cream  o^  Cynlhy," 
added  Mr.  RInggan. 

One  comer  of  the  kit^n  table  was  hauled  up  to  die 
fire,  to  be  comfortable,  Fleda  said,  and  she  and  her  grand- 
fitther  sat  down  on  die  oppo^te  sides  <^  it  to  do  hoooor  to 
the  apples  and  milk ;  each  with  the  simple  intent  of  keqp- 
ing  up  appearances  and  cheating  the  other  into  cheeribfaiess. 
Hiere  is  howeyer,  d^ny  it  who  can,  an  exhiburating  effect  in 
good  wholesome  food  taken  whai  one  is  in  some  need  of 
it ;  and  Fleda  at  least  found  die  supper  relish  exceeding 
well.  Every  <nie  furthermore  knows  the  relief  of  a  hearty 
flow  of  tears  when  a  secret  weight  has  been  pressing  (m  tli» 
mind.  She  was  just  ready  for  anything  reyiYing.  A&iet 
the  third  mouthful  she  began  to  talk,  and  before  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bowls  was  reached  fihe  had  smOed  more  than 
once.  So  her  grand£ither  thought  no  harm  was  done,  and 
went  to  bed  quite  comforted ;  and  Fleda  dimbed  the  steep 
stairs  that  led  from  his  door  to  her  little  diamber  just  .over 
his  head.  It  was  small  and  mean,  immediately  under  the 
roof^  with  only  one  window.  There  were  plenty  of  better 
rooms  in  the  house,  but  Fleda  liked  this  because  it  kept 
her  near  her  grandfather ;  and  indeed  she  had  always  had 
it  ever  since  her  other's  death,  and  never  thought  of  taking 
any  other. 

She  had  a  &shion,  this  child,  in  whom  the  simpHcity  of  - 
practical  life  and  the  poetry  of  imaginative  life  were  cu- 
riously blended, — she  had  a  fashion  of  going  to  her  window 
every  night  when  the  moon  or  stars  were  shining  to  look 
out  for  a  minute  or  two  before  she  went  to  bed ;  and  some- 
times the  minutes  were  more  than  any  srnod  grandmother 
or  aunt  would  have  considered  wholesome  for  little  Fleda 
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in  the  fresh  night  air.  But  there  was  no  one  to  watch  or 
reprimand ;  and  whatever  it  was  that  Fleda  read  ia  earth 
or  sky,  the  charm  which  held  her  one  bright  night  was  sure 
to  bring  her  to  her  window  the  next.  This  evening  a  &int 
young  moon  lighted  up  but  dimly  the  meadow  and  what 
was  called  the  "  east-hill,"  over-against  which  the  window 
in  question  looked.  The  air  was  calm  and  mild;  there 
was  no  frost  to-night;  the  stillness  was  entire,  and  the 
stars  shone  in  a  cloudless  sky.  Fleda  set  open  the  win- 
dow and  looked  out  with  a  face  that  again  bore  tokens  of 
the  experiences  of  that  day.  She  wanted  the  soothing 
speech  of  nature^s  voice ;  and  child  as  she  was  she  could 
hear  it.  She  did  not  know,  in  her  simplicity,  what  it  was 
that  comforted  and  soothed  her,  but  she  stood  at  her  win- 
dow enjoying. 

It  was  so  perfectly  still,  her  fancy  presently  went  to  all 
those  people  who  had  hushed  their  various  work  and  were 
now  resting,  or  soon  would  be,  in  the  imconsciousness  and 
the  helplessness  of  sleep.  The  helplessness^ — and  then  that 
Eye  that  never  sleeps ;  that  Hand  that  keeps  them  all,  that 
is  never  idle,  that  is  the  safety  and  the  strength  alike  of  all 
the  earth  and  of  them  that  wake  or  sleep  upon  it, — 

"  And  if  he  takes  care  of  them  all,  will  he  not  take  care 
of  poor  little  mel"  thought  Fleda.  "  Oh  how  glad  I  am 
1  know  there  is  a  God ! — How  glad  I  am  I  know  he  is  such 
a  God!  and  that  I  can  trust  in  him;  and  he  will  make 
everything  go  right.  How  I  forget  this  sometimes !  But 
Jesus  does  not  forget  his  children.  Oh  I  am  a  happy  little 
girl ! — Grandpa's  saying  what  he  did  don't  make  it  so~- 
perhaps  I  shall  die  the  first — but  I  hope  not,  for  what  would 
become  of  him ! — But  this  and  everything  will  all  be 
arranged'  right,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  but  to 
obey  God  and  please  him,  and  he  will  take  care  of  the  rest. 
Ho  has  forbidden  us  to  be  careful  about  it  too." 

With  grateful  tears  of  relief  Fleda  shut  the  window  and 
began  to  undress  herself,  her  heart  so  lightened  of  its  bur- 
den that  her  thoughts  presently  took  leave  to  go  out  again 
upon  pleasure  excursions  in  various  directions ;  and  one  of 
the  last  things  in  Fleda's  mind  before  sleep  surprised  her 
was,  what  a  nice  thing  it  was  for  any  one  to  bow  and  smile 
so  as  Mr.  Carleton  J!d ! 
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I  know  9»A  laae,  and  eretj 
I>ii«le  or  badv  deO  of  tfait  vfld  wood, 
Aad  ereiy  \ttotisj  bourm  ftoa  ade  to  sido ; 
My  dail  J  walks  and  andciit  neighboarhood. 


FLEDA  and  her  grand^ither  luid  bat  just  risen  from  a 
tolerably  earlj  breakfast  the  next  morning,  when  the 
tvro  young  sportsmen  entered  the  room. 

**  Ha !"  said  Mr.  Ringgan, — "  1  declare !  you're  stirring 
betimes.  Come  five  or  six  miles  this  moniing  a'ready. 
Well — ^that's  the  stuff  to  make  sportsmen  o£  Off  for  the 
woodcock,  hey  1 — ^And  I  was  to  go  with  yon  and  shew  you 
the  ground. — ^I  declare  I  don't  know  how  in  the  world  I  ean 
do  it  this  morning,  I'am  so  very  stiflP — ten  times  as  bad  as 
I  was  yesterday.  I  had  a  window  open  in  my  ro<»n  last 
night,  I  expect  that  must  have  been  the  cause.  I  don't  see 
how  I  could  have  overlooked  it,  but  I  never  gave  it  a 
thought,  till  this  morning  I  found  myself  so  lame  I  could 
hardly  get  out  of  bed. — 3  am  "very  sorry,  upon  my  word  !'* 

"  I  am  very  sorry  we  must  lose  your  company,  sir,"  said 
the  young  Englishman,  "  and  for  such  a  cause ;  but  as  to  the 
rest ! — ^I  dare  say  your  directions  will  guide  us  sufiiciently." 

'^  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  It 
is  pretty  hard  to  steer  by  a  chart  that  is  only  laid  down  in 
the  imagination.  I  set  out  once  to  go  in  New  York  from 
one  side  of  the  city  over  into  the  other,  and  the  first  thing 
I  knew  I  found  myself  travelling  along  half  a  mile  out  of 
town.  I  had  to  get  in  a  stage  and  ride  back  and  take  a 
fresh  start.  Out  at  the  West  they  say  when  you  are  in  the 
woods  you  can  tell  which  is  north  by  the  moss  growing 
on  that  side  of  the  trees ;  but  if  you're  lost  you'll  be  pretty 
apt  to  find  the  moss  grows  on  all  sides  of  the  trees.     I 
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couldn't  make  out  any  wajmarka  at  all,  in  audi  a  labyrinth 
of  brick  comers.  Well,  let  us  see — if  I  tell  you  now  it  is 
so  easy  to  mistake  one  hill  for  another — Fleda,  child, 
you  put  on  your  sun-bonnet  and  take  these  gentlemen  back 
to  the  twenty-acre  lot,  and  from  there  you  can  tell  'em  how 
to  go  so  1  guess  they  won't  mistake  it." 

"  By  no  means !"  said  Mr.  Carleton ;  "  we  cannot  give 
her  so  much  trouble ;  it  would  be  buying  our  pleasure  at 
much  too  dear  a  rate." 

*^  Tut,  tut,"  said  the  old  gentleman ;  '^  she  thinks  nothing 
of  trouble,  and  the  walk'll  do  her  good.  She'd  like  to  be 
out  all  day,  I  believe,  if  she  had  any  one  to  go  along  with, 
but  I'm  rather  a  stupid  companion  for  such  a  spry  littie 
pair  of  feet.  Fleda,  look  here, — when  they  get  to  the  lot 
they  can  find  their  own  way  after  that,  i  ou  know  where 
the  place  is — ^where  your  cousin  Seth  shot  so  many  wood- 
cock last  year,  over  in  Mr.  Hurlbut's  land, — when  you  get 
to  the  big  lot  you  must  tell  these  gentlemen  to  go  straight 
over  the  hill,  not  Squire  Thornton's  hill,  but  mine,  at  the 
back  of  the  lot, — ^they  must  go  straight  over  it  till  they  come 
to  cleared  land  on  the  other  side ;  then  they  must  keep 
along  by  the  edge  of  the  wood,  to  the  right,  till  they  come 
to  the  brook ;  they  must  cross  the  brooJc^  and  follow  up  the 
opposite  bank,  and  they'll  know  the  ground  when  they 
come  to  it,  or  they  don't  deserve  to.  Do  you  understand  ? 
— ^now  run  and  get  your  hat  for  they  ought  to  be  off." 

Fleda  went,  but  neither  her  step  nor  her  look  shewed 
any  great  willingness  to  the  business. 

"  f  am  sure,  Mr.  Ringgan,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  "  your 
little  granddaughter  has  some  reason  for  not  wishing  to 
take  such  a  long  walk  this  morning.  Pray  allow  us  to  go 
without  her." 

"  Pho,  pho,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  she  wants  to  go." 

''  I  guess  she's  skeered  o'  the  guns,"  said  Cynthy,  happy 
to  ffet  a  chance  to  edge  in  a  word  before  such  company ; — 
"  it^s  that  ails  her." 

'^  V/  ell,  well, — she  must  get  used  to  it,"  said  Mr.  Kinggan. 
"  Here  she  is !" 

Fleda  had  it  in  her  mind  to  whisper  to  him  a  word  of 
hope  about  Mr.  Jolly ;  but  she  recollected  that  it  was  at 
best  an  uncertain  hope,  and  that  if  her  grandfather's  thoughts 
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were  off  the  subject  it  was  better  to  leave  them  so.  She 
only  kissed  him  for  good-by,  and  went  out  with  the  two 
gentlemen. 

As  they  took  up  their  guns  Mr.  Garleton  caught  the 
timid  shiinning  glance  her  eye  gave  at  them. 

"  Do  you  dislike  the  company  of  these  noisy  friends  of 
ours,  Miss  Fleda  V*  said  he. 

Fleda  hesitated,  and  finally  said  "  she  didn't  much  like 
to  be  very  near  them  when  they  were  fired." 

^  Put  that  fear  away  then,"  said  he,  t^  for  they  shall  keep 
a  respectful  silence  so  long  as  they  have  the  honour  to  be 
in  your  company.  If  the  woodcock  come  about' us  as  tame 
as  quails  our  guns  shall  not  be  provoked  to  say  anything 
till  your  departure  gives  them  leave." 

Fleda  smiled  her  thanks  and  set  forward,  privately  much 
confirmed  in  her  opinion  that  Mr.  Carleton*  had  handsome 
eye?. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  house  Fleda  left  the  meadow 
for  an  old  apple-orchard  at  the  lefl,  lying  on  a  steep  side 
hUl.  Up  this  hill-side  they  toiled ;  and  then  found  them- 
selves on  a  ridge  of  table-land,  stretching  back  for  some 
distance  along  the  edge  of  a  little  valley  or  bottom  of  per- 
fectly flat  smooth  pasture-ground.  The  valley  was  very- 
narrow,  only  divided  into  fields  by  fences  running  from 
nde  to  side.  The  table-land  might  be  a  hundred  feet  or 
more  above  the  level  of  the  bottom,  with  a  steep  face  to- 
wards it.  A  little  way  back  from  the  edge  the  woods  began ; 
between  them  and  the  brow  of  the  hill  the  ground  was 
smooth  and  green,  planted  as  if  by  art  with  flourishing 
young  silver  pines  and  once  in  a  while  a  hemlock,  some 
standing  in  all  their  luxuriance  alone,  and  some  in  groups.. 
With  now  and  then  a  smooth  grey  rock,  or  large  boulder- 
stone  which  had  somehow  inexplicably  stopped  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill  instead  of  rolling  down  into  what  at  some  for- 
mer time  no  doubt  was  a  bed  of  water, — all  this  open  strip 
of  the  table-land  might  have  stood  with  very  little  coaxing 
for  a  piece  of  a  gentleman's  pleasure-ground.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  little  valley  was  a  low  rocky  height, 
covered  with  wood,  now  in  the  splendour  of  varied  red  and 
green  and  purple  and  brown  and  gold ;  between,  at  their 
feet,  lay  the  soft  quiet  green  meadow ;  and  off  to  the  left. 


beyond  the  &r  end  of  the  valley,  was  the  glory  of  the 
autumn  woods  again,  softened  in  the  distance.  A  true 
October  sky  seemed  to  pervade  all,  mildly  blue,  transpa- 
rently pure,  with  that  clearness  of  atmosphere  that  no  other 
month  gives  us ;  a  sky  that  would  have  conferred  a  patent 
of  nobility  on  any  landscape.  The  scene  was  certainly  con- 
tracted and  nowise  remarkable  in  any  of  its  features,  but 
Nature  had  shaken  out  all  her  colours  over  the  land,  and 
drawn  a  veil  from  the  sky,  and  breathed  through  the  woods 
and  over  the  hill-side  the  very  breath  of  health,  enjoyment, 
and  vigour. 

When  they  were  about  over-against  the  middle  of  the 
valley,  Mr.  Qkrleton  suddenly  made  a  pause  and  stood  for 
some  minutes  silently  looking.  His  two  companions  came 
to  a  halt  on  either  side  of  him,  one  not  a  little  pleased,  the 
other  a  little  imj)atient. 

"  Beautiful !"  Mr.  Carleton  said  at  length. 

"  Yes,"  said  Fleda  gravely,  "  I  think  it's  a  pretty  place. 
I  like  it  up  here." 

'^  We  sWn't  catch  many  woodcock  among  these  pines," 
said  young  Bossitur. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  presently,  "  how  any  one 
should^Jiave  called  these  ^  melancholy  days.'  " 

"  Who  has  ?"  fiaid  Rossitur. 

"A  countryman  of  yours,"  said  his  friend  glancing  at 
him.  "  If  he  had  been  a  countryman  of  mine  there  would" 
have  been  less  marvel.  But  here  is  none  of  the  sadness  of 
decay — none  of  the  withering — ^if  the  tokens  of  old  age  are 
seen  at  all  it  is  in  the  majestic  honours  that  crowtf  a  glo- 
rious life — ^the  graces  of  a  matured  and  ripened  character. 
This  has  nothing  in  common,  Bossitur,  with  those  dull 
moralists  ^^ho  are  always  dinning  decay  and  death- into 
one's  ears; — this  speaks  of  Life.  Instead  of  freezing  all 
one's  hopes  and  energies,  it  quickens  the  pulse  with  the 
desire  to  do, — *The  saddest  of  the  year* — Bryant  was 
wrong." 

"  Bryant  1-— oh !" — said  young  Rossitur ;  "  I  didn't  know 
who  you  were  speaking  of." 

*'*'  I  believe,  now  I  think  of  it,  he  was  writing  of  a  some- 
what later  time  of  the  year, — ^I  don't  know  how  all  this 
will  look  in  November." 


*^I  think  it  is  very  pleasant  ill  November,"  said  litde 
Fleda  sedately. 

"Don't  you  know  Bryant's  'Deatb  of  the*  Flowers,'  Ros- 
siturl"  said  .his  friend  smiling.  ''What  have  you  been 
doing  all  your  life  1" 

"  Not  studying  the  fine  arts  at  West  Point,  Mr.  Oarle- 
ton." 

"Then  sit  down  hefe,  and  let  me  mend  that  place  in 
your  education.  Sit  down !  and  I'll  give  you  something 
better  tlian  woodcock.  You  keep  a  game-bag  for  thoughts, 
don't  you  1" 

Mr.  Rossitur  wished  Mr.  Carleton  didn't.  But  he  sat 
down  however,  and  listened  with  an  unedified  &ce ;  while 
his  friend,  more  to  please  himself  it  must  be  confessed 
than  for  any  other  reason,  and  perhaps  with  half  a  notion 
to  try  Fleda,  repeated  the  beautiful  words.  He  presently 
saw  they  were  not  lost  upon  one  of  his  hearers;  she  lis- 
tened intently. 

"It  is  very  pretty,"  said  Rossitur  when  he  had  done. 
"  I  believe  I  have  seen  it  before  somewhere." 

"There  is  no  *  smoky  light'  to-day,"  said  Fleda. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  smiling  to  himself.  "  Noth- 
ing but  that  could  improve  the  beauty  of  all  this,4j[i8s 
Fleda." 

"/  like  it  better  as  it  is,"  said  Fleda. 
■^•ram  surprised  at  that,"  said  young  Rossitur.      "I 
thought  you  lived  on  smoke." 

There  was  nothing  in  the  words,  but  the  tone  was  not 
exactly  p61ite.     Fleda  granted  him  neither  smile  nor  look. 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it  up  here,"  she  went  on,  gravely 
doing  the  honours  of  the  place.  "  I  came  this  way  because 
we  shorddn't  have  so  many  fences  to  climb." 

"  You  are  the  best  little  guide  possible,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  would  always  lead  one  the  right  way,"  said  Mr. 
Carleton. 

Again  the  same  gentle,  kind,  appreciating  look.  Fleda 
unconsciously  drew  a  step  nearer.  There  was  a  certain 
undefined  confidence  established  between  them. 

"There's  a  little  brook  down. there  in  spring,"  said  she, 
pointing  to  a  small  grass-grown  water-course  in  the  mea- 
dow, hardly  discernible  from  the  height, — "but  there's  no 
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water  in  it  now.  It  runs  quite  full  for  a  while  after  the 
snow  breaks  up ;  but  it  dries  awaj  bj  June  or  July." 

'*What  are  those  trees  so  beautifully  tinged  with  red 
and  orange  1— down  there  by  the  fence  in  the  meadow." 

"I  am  not  woodsman  enough  to  inform  you,"  replied 
Bossitur. 

^' Those  are  maples,"  said  Fleda^  ''sugar  maples.  Hie 
one  all  orange  is  a  hickory." 

''How  do  you  know!"  said  Mr.  CSarleton,  turning  to 
her.     "  By  your  wit  as  a  fairy  I" 

"  I  know  by  the  colour,"  said  Fleda  modestly, — "  and  by 
the  shape  too." 

"  Fairy,"  said  Mr.  Rossitur,  "  if  you  have  any  of  the 
stuff  about  you,  I  wish  you  would  knock  this  gentleman 
over  the  head  with  your  wand  and  put  the  spirit  of  moving 
into  him.     He  is  going  to  sit  dreaming  here  all  day." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  his  friend  springing  up, — "  I  am  ready 
for  you — but  I  want  other  game  than  woodcock  just  now  I 
confess." 

They  walked  along  in  silence,  and  had  near  reached  the 
extremity  of  the  table-land,  which  towards  the  end  of  the 
valley  descended  into  ground  of  a  lower  level  covered  with 
woods;  when  Mr.  Carleton  who  was  a  little  ahead  was 
startled  by  Fleda's  voice  exclaiming  in  a  tone  of  distress, 
"  Oh  not  the  robins !" — and  turning  about  perceived  Mr. 
Rossitur  standing  still  with  levelled  gun  and  just  in  the  act 
to  shoot.  Fleda  had  stopped  her  ears.  In  the  same 
instant  Mr.  Carleton  had  thrown  up  the  gun,  demanding  of 
Bossitur  with  a  singular  change  of  expression — "  what  he 
meant !" 

"  Meanl"  said  the  young  gentleman,  meeting  with  an  as- 
tonished &ce  the  indignant  nre  of  his  companion's  eyes, — 
"  why  I  mean  not  to  meddle  with  other  people's  guns,  Mr. 
Carleton.    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Nothing  but  to  protect  myself." 

"  Protect  yourself!"  said  Rossitur,  heating  as  the  other 
cooled, — "  from  what,  in  the  name  of  wonder  1" 

"  Only  from  having  my  word  blown  away  by  your  fire," 
said  Carleton,  smiling.  "  Come  Rossitur,  recollect  yourself 
— remember  our  compact." 

"Compact!  one  isn't  bound  to  keep  compacts  with  un- 
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ewthly  pefSQuages,"  sud  Roasitiir,  half  suUdlj  and  U£ 
angrily ;  **  and  besides  I  made  iMxie." 

Mr.  GarletcMi  turned  from  liim  Teiy  coolly  and  walked 
on. 

They  left  the  table-land  and  the  wood,  altered  the  valley 
again,  and  passed  through  a  laige  orchard,  the  last  of  the 
succession  of  fields  which  stretdied  along  it.  Beyond  this 
orcdiard  the  ground  rose  suddenly^  and  on  the  steep  hill-side 
there  had  been  a  large  plantation  of  Indian  com.  Hie  com 
was  harvested,  but  tibe  ground  was  still  covered  with  num- 
berless little  staicks  of  the  cornstalks.  Half  way  up  the 
hill  stood  three  ancient  chestnut  trees ;  veritable  patriardis 
of  the  nut  tribe  they  were,  and  respected  and  esteemed  as 
patriarchs  should  be.  . 

'^  There  are  no  '  dropping  nuts'  to-day,  either,?  said  Fleda, 
to  whom  the  sight  of  her  forest  friends  in  the  distance  proba- 
bly suggested  tiie  thought,  for  she  had  not  spoken  for  some 
time.     '^  I  suppose  there  hasn't  been  frost  enough  yet." 

**  Why  you  have  a  good  memory.  Fairy,"  said  Mr.  Carle- 
ton.     "Do  you  give  uie  nuts  leave  to  fall  of  themselves  1" 

"  O  sometimes  grandpa  and  I  go  a  nutting,"  said  the  lit- 
tle girl  getting  lightly  over  the  fence, — "  but  we  haven't 
been  this  year. 

"Then  it  is  a  pleasure  to  come  yetl" 

"  No,"  said  Fleda  quietly,  "  the  trees  near  the  house  have 
been  stripped ;  and  the  only  other  nice  place  there  is  for  us 
to  go  to,'  Mr.  Didenhover  let  the  Shakers  have  the  nuts,  I 
sha^i't  get. any  this  year." 

"  Live  in  the  woods  and  not  get  any  nuts !  that  won't  do, 
Fairy.  Here  are  some  fine  chestnuts  we  are  coming  to-— 
what  should  hinder  our  reaping  a  good  harvest  from 
these  1" 

"  I  don't  think  there  will  be  any  on  them,"  said  Fleda ; 
'^  Mr.  Didenhover  has  been  here  lately  with  the  men  get- 
ting in  the  com, — ^I  guess  they  have  cleared  the  trees." 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Didenhover  1" 

"  He  is  grandpa's  man." 

"Why  didn't  you  bid  Mr.  Didenhover  let  the  nuts 
alone  V^ 

"  O  he  wouldn't  mind  if  he  was  told,"  said  Fleda.  «  He 
does  everything  just  aa  he  has  a  mind  to,  and  nobody  can 
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hinder  him.    Tes — they've  cleared  the  trees — ^I  thought 


80." 


^  Don't  you  know  of  any  other  trees  that  are  out  of  this 
Mr.  Didenhover's  way  1" 

"  Yes,"  said  Fleda, — "'  I  know  a  place  where  there  used 
to  be  beautiful  hickory  trees,  and  some  chestnuts  too,  I 
think ;  but  it  is  too  far  off  for  grandpa,  and  I  couldn't  go 
there  alone.  This  is  the.  twenty-acre  lot,"  said  she,  looking 
though  she  did  not  say  it,  "  Here  I  leave  you." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  her  cousin.  "  Now  give  us 
our  directions,  Fleda,  and  thank  you  for  your  services." 

"  Stop  a  minute,"  said  Mr.  Carleton.  "  What  if  you 
and  I  ^ould  try  to  find  those  same  hickory  trees.  Miss 
Fleda?    Will  you  take  me  with  yout — or  is  it  too  long  a 

walk  r' 

"  For  me  1— oh  no !"  said  Fleda  with  a  ikce  of  awaken- 
ing hope ;  "  but,"  she  added  timidly,  "'you  were  going  a 
shooting,  sir?" 

"What  on  earth  are  you  thinking  o^  Carleton?"  said 
young  Bossitur.     "  Let  the  nuts  and  Fleda  alone,  do !" 

"  By  your  leave,  Mr.  Rossitur,"  said  Carleton.  "  My 
murderous  intents  have  all  lefl  me.  Miss  Fleda, — I  suppose 
your  wand  has  been  playing  about  me — ^and  I  should  like 
nothing  better  than  to  go  with  you  over  the  hills  this  morn- 
ing. I  have  been  a  nutting  many  a  time  in  my  own  woods 
at  home,  and  I  want  to  try  it  for  once  in  the  New  World. 
Will  you  take  me  ?" 

"  Oh  thank  you,  sir !"  said  Fleda, — ^**  but  we  have  passed 
the  turning  a  long  way — we  must  go  back  ever  so  fer  the 
same  way  we  came  to^et  to  the  place  where  we  turn  off  to 
go  up  the  mountain." 

"  I  don't  wish  for  a  prettier  way, — ^if  it  isn't  so  &r  as  to 
tire  you.  Fairy  ?" 

"  Oh  it  won't  tire  me !"  said  Fleda  overjoyed. 

"  Carleton !"  exclaimed  young  Rossitur.  "  Can  you  be 
so  absurd !  Lose  this  splendid  day  for  the  woodcock,  when 
we  may  not  have  another  while  we  are  here !" 

"  You  are  not  a  true  sportsman,  Mr.  Rossitur,"  said  the 
other  coolly,  "or  you  would  know  what  it  is  to  have  some 
sympathy  with  the  sports  of  others.  But  you  will  have  the 
QSky  for  the  woodcock,  and  bring  us  home  a  great  many  I 


hope.    Misft  Fledft,  suppose  we  give  this  impattent  yoimg 

gentleman  hia  orders  and  despatch  him.'' 

"'  I  thought  you  were  more  of  a  sportsman,"  said  the 
vexed  West  Pointer, — "  or  your  sympathy  would  be  with 
me:*' 

^  I  tell  you  the  sporting  mania  was  never  stronger  oa. 
me,"  said  the  other  carelessly.  ^'Something  less  than  a 
rifle  however  will  do  to  bring  down  the  game  I  am  after. 
We  will  rendezvous  at  the  little  village  over  yonder,  unless 
I  go  home  before  you,  which  I  think  is  more  probable.  Au 
revoir !" 

With  careless  gracefulness  he  saluted  his  disconcerted 
companion,  who  moved  off  with  ungraceful  displeasure. 
Fleda  and  Mr.  Carleton  then  began  to  follow  back  the  road 
they  had  come,  in  the  highest  good  fanmoar  both.  Her 
sparkling  face  told  him  wfSi  even  greater  emphasis  than  her 
words, 

"I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you,  sir." 

^  How  you  go  over  fences !"  said  he, — ^^  like  a  sprite,  as 
you  are." 

^^  O  1  have  climbed  a  great  many,"  said  Fleda,  acoeptinff 
however,  again  with  that  infallible  instinct,  the  help  whi^ 
she  did  not  need.—''  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  get  some  nuts,  for 
I  thought  I  wasn't  going  to  have  any  this  year ;  and  it  is  so 
pleasant  to  have  them  to  crack  in  the  long  winter  evenings.*' 

''You  must  find  them  long  evenings  indeed,  I  should 
think." 

**0  no  we  don't,"  saiJ  Fleda.    "I  didn't  mean  they 
were  long  in  (hat  way.     Grandpa  cracks  the  nuts,  and  I  * 
pick  them  out,  and  he  tells  me  stories ;  and  then  you  know 
he  likes  to  go  to  bed  early.    The  evenings  never  seem 
long." 

'-  But  you  are  not  always  cracking  nuts^" 

^'  O  no,  to  be  sure  not ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  other 
pleasant  things  to  do.     I  dare  say  grandpa  would  have 
bought  some  nuts,  but  I  had  a  great  deal  rather  have  those 
we  get  ourselves,  and  then  the  Kin  of  getting  them,  besides, ' 
Is  the  best  part" 

Fleda  was  tramping  over  the  ground  at  a  furious  rate. 

"How  many  do  you  count  upon  securing  tOrday)'*  s^ 
Mr.  Carleton  gravely. 


*      * 


**  I  don't  know,"  said  ileda  with'a  biimnio^s  fiMM,:^<<  tliera 
are- a. good  niany  trees^  and  fine  la^  onesf  and  I  don^i 
believe  anybody  lias  fadnd '  t^m  'dut— -thQy.  ai^-so  &r  6u€' 
•  -of  the  way ;  .there  ougtit  to  be  a  good  parcel  of  But$."  . 

"But,"  said  Mr.  (^>letou  with  perfect  gravity,  ? if  -%%' 
«iEoiTMkbe  iucky  enongb  tQ  find*a  sn/yply  ibr  your  wint^'s . 
stqre^  would  be  too  much  for  you  -and  ipe  to  bring'hon^e,;. 
MissTleda,  unless  you.  have  a  broiomstiek  in  the  service  of 
fairy  dom."  \     ^  *•  • 

"  A  broomstick  !"v  said  Tled^k.  '  ;  ^  ' .  *   . 

"  Yes,— 4id  ;you  never  hear  of  th©  man  'Wfco  bad  m 
broomstick  that  would  fetdi  pails  of  water  at  ius  bid- 
ding?" ^ 

"  No,"  said  *  Fleda  Jaiighihg.  ^  What  a  oonyenient 
broomstick !  *I  wish  we  had' one.  But  I  know  what  I  oan^ 
^o,  Mr.  Carleton, — ^if  there  should.be  too  many  nuta  for  lia 
«.  to  bring  home  I  can  take  Cynthy  afterwards  and  get  the 
rest  of  them.  Cynthy  and  I  could  go— grandpa  couldn't, 
even  if  he  was  as  well*  as  usual,  for  t|^  trees  are  in  a  bol- 
low.away  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  It's  a 
--*-     beautiful  place." 

"     "  Well,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  smiling  curionsly  to  himsell^ 
*^  in  that  case  1  shall  be  even  of  more  use  than  I  had  hoped. 
-  ^     But  sha'n't  we  want  a  basket.  Miss  Fleda  ?" 

"Yes  indeed,"  said  Fleda,— "a  good  large  one-^I  am 
going  to  run  do^^n  to  the  house  for  it  as  soon  as  we  get  to 
pie  tuming-off  place,  if  you'll  be  so  good  as  to  sit  down  aim 
wait  for  me,  sir, — I  won't  be  long  after  it." 

"  No,"  said  he ;  "I  will  walk  with  you  and  leave  my  gun 
in  safe  quarters.  You  had  better  not  travel  so  fast,  or  I 
am  afraid  you  will  never  reach  the  hickory  trees." 

Fleda  smiled  and  salfd  there  was  no  danger,  but  she 
slackened  her  pace,  and  they -proceeded  at  a  mor^  reason- 
able rate  till  they  reached  the  house. 

Mr.  Carleton  would  not  go  in,  placing  his  gnn  in  an  outer 
shelter.  Fleda  dashed  into  the  kitchen,  and  after  a  few 
minutes'  delay^came  out  again  with  a  huge  basket,  whidi 
Mr.  Carleton^  took  from  her  without  suffering  his  inward 
anwsement  to  reach  his  face,  and  a  little  tin  pail  which  she 
kept  under  her  own  guardianship.  In  vain  Mr.  Carleton 
offered  to  take  it  with  the  basket  or  even  to  put  it  in  the 
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kriifet, '  ^ere  be  shewed  iier  it  '^ould  go  very,  well ;  .it 
.    must  go  dowhere  but  in  Fleda's  own  hand... 

Fleda  waa  in  restless'liadte  till  t&oy  had  ptosed  over  the 
already  imce-trodden  ground  and  entered  upon  the  moun- 
*        tain  road.*   Ifwae  hardly  a*  road  ^  in 'some  places  a  beaten 
traek  was  Tisi^le,  in  others  Mr.  Carleton  wondered  how 
his  little*  .eompanion  found  her  way,  where  nothing  but 
.fresh-&tten>  leaves  and*^  scattered,  rocks  and  stones  coiSd  be" 
seen,*  eavering;thie  whol^  suYface.     But  her  foot  never 
fiU^diped^her.eye^  read  way-marks  where  his  saw  none,  she 
wesit  on,  fie^idnofe  doubt  unerringly,  over  the  leaf^rewn 
aod^rock-strewB  way,  over  ridge  and  hollow,  with  a  steady 
light  Iswifthess'  that  he.  could'  not  help  admiring.     Once 
they  came  to  a  little  brawlipg  stream  of  spring  water, 
..  faoudly  three. inches  deep  anywhere  but  making  quite  a 
wide  bed  Tor -itself  in  its  bright  way  to  the  lowlands.     Mr. 
darleton  waa  oonsiderltfg  how  he  should  contrive  to  get  his 
.  little  guide  over  it  in  safety^  when  quick,— over  the  little 
round  atones  which  Ufted.  their  headfei  above  the  surfiice  of 
the  water,  on  the  tips  of  her  toes,  Fleda  tripped  across 
V    bef(H-e'he  had  4one  thinking  about  it.     He  told  her  he  had 
no  doubt  now  that  she  was  a  fairy  and  had  powers  of  walk- 
ing that  did  not  belong  to  other  people.     Fleda  laughed^ 
and  on  her  little  demure  figure  went  picking  out  the  way, 
always  with  that  little  tia  pail  hanging  at  her  side,  like — 
(  Mr.  Carleton  busied  himself  in  finding  out  similes  for  her. 
It  wasn't  very  easy,  ^  ? 

For  a  long-distance  their  way  was  through  a  thick  wood- 
land, clear  of  upderbrush  and  very  pleasant  walking,  but 
—  permitting  no  look  at  the  distant  country.  They  wound 
about,  now  up.ltill  aiid  now  down,  till  at  last  they  began 
to  ascend  in  good  Ernest ;  the  roaa  became  better  marked, 
and  Mr.  Carleton  came  up  with  his  guide  ^ain.  Both 
were  obliged  to  walk  more  slowly.  He  had  overcome  a 
good  4eal  of  Fleda's  reserve  and  she  talked  to  him  now 
quite  freely,  without  however  losing  the  grace  of  a  most 
exquisite  modesty  In  everything  she  said  or  did. 

'^yiThat  do  you  suppose  I  have  been  amusing  myself 
withrall  this  while,  Miss  Fie^la?"  said  he,  after  walking  for 
some  time  alongside  of  her  in  silence. '  "  I  have  been  try- 
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vag  to  fiincy  what  you  looked  like  as  yoii  travelled  on 
before  me  with  that  mysterious  tin  pail." 

'<  Well  what  did  I  look  like  V  said  Fleda  laughing. 

"Little  Bed  Riding-Hood,  the  first  thing,  carrying  her^ 
grandmother  the  pot  of  butter.'' 

"Ah  but  I  haven't  got  any  butter  in  this  as  it  happens,'* 
said  Fleda,  "and  I  hope  you  are  not  anything  like  the 
wolf,  Mr.  Carleton  1" 

"I  hope  not,"  said  he  latighing.  "  Well,  thmi  I  though 
you  might  b^  one  of  those  young  ladies  the  fairy^stories  tell 
of,  who  set  out  over  the  world  to  seek  their  fortune.  That 
might  hold,  you  know,  a  little  provision  to  last  for  a  day 
or  two  till  you  found  it;" 

"  No,"  said  Fleda, — ^"  I  should  never  go  to  seek  my  ibr« 
tune." 

"  Why  not,  pray  r 

"I  don't  think  I  should  find  it  any  the  sooner." 

Mr.  Carleton  looked  at  her  and  could  not  make  up  bis 
mind  whether  or  not  she  spoke  wittingly. 

"Well,  but  after  all  are  we  not  seeking  our  fortune?" 
said  he.  "  We  are  doing  something  very  like  it.  Now  up 
here  on  the  mountain  top  perhaps  we  shall  find  only  empty 
trees — ^perhaps  trees  with  a  harvest  of  nuts  on  them." 

"  Yes,  but  that  wouldn't  be  like  finding  a  fortune,"  said 
Fleda; — "if  we  were  to  come  to  a  great  heap  of  nuts  all 
picked  out  ready  for  us  to  carry  away,  that  would  be  a  for* 
tune ;  but  now  if  we  fmd  the  trees  full  we  have  got  to 
knock  them  down  and  gather  them  up  and  shuck  them." 

"  Make  our  own  fortunes,  eh  ?"  said^  Mr.  Carleton  smi« 
ling.  "  Well  people  do  say  those  are  the  sweetest  nuts, 
I  don't  know  how  it  may  be.  Ha !  that  is  fine.  What  an 
atmosphere !" 

Ibey  had  reached  a  height  of  the  mountain  that  deared 
them  a  view,  and  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  they  looked 
abroad  to  a  very  wide  extent  of  country  undulating  witii 
hill  and  vale, — hill  and  valley  alike  far  below  at  their  fbet 
Fair  and  rich, — ^the  gently  swelling  hills,  on6  beyond  anoth^ 
er,  in  the  patchwork  dress  of  their  many«ooloured  fields,— 
the  gay  hues  of  the  woodland  soflened  and  melted  into  a 
rich  autumn  glow,-^-and  far  away,  beyond  even  where  this 
glow  was  sobered  and  lost  in  the  distance,  the  fiiint  blue 


line  of  the  Catskiil;  finnt,  but  dear  and  distinet  through 
the  traDspareiit  air.  Such  a  sky!— of  such  etherialized 
puritj  as  if  Blade  for  spirits  to  travel  in  and  tempting 
them  to  rise  and  ite^  themselves  from  the  soil ;  and  the 
stillness, — ^like  nature^s  hand  laid  upon  the  soul,  bidding  it 
think*  M  view  of  all  that  vastness  and  grandeur,  man's 
littleness  does  bespeak  UselC  And  yet,  for  every  one,  the 
voice  of  the  scene  is  not  more  humbling  to  pride  than  rous- 
ing to  all  that  is  really  noble  and  stroi^  in  diaracter.  Not 
only  "  What  tho»  art,"— but  "  What  thou  mayest  be !" 
What  place  thou  oughtest  to  fill — ^^ndiat  work  thou  hast  to 
do, — in  this  mi^ifioent  world.  A  very  extended  land- 
scape however -genial  is  also  eober  in  its  effect  on  the  mind. 
Que  seesns  to  eiiieige  from  the  narrowness  of  individual 
ejustence)  and  take  a laiger  view  of  Life  as  well  as  of  Crea- 
tion. 

Perhaps  Mr.  CSarleten  felt  It  so^  for  after  his  fizst  expfea- 
sion  of  pleasure  he  stood  silently  and  gr&vely  looking  for  a 
long  time.  Little  Fleda's  eye  loved  it  too,  but  she  looked 
her  Wi  and  then  sat  do\m  on  a  stone  to  await  her  com- 
panion's pleasure,  glancing  now  and  then  up  at  his  face 
which  gave  her  no  encoura^ment  to  intenrupt  him.  It 
was  gravely  and  even  gloomSby  thou^tful.  He  stood  so 
long  without  stiffring  ^t  poor  Fleda  b^^  to  have  sad' 
thc^hts  of  the  possibility  of  gathering  fJl  the  nuts  from 
the  hickoiy  trees,  and  she  heaved  a  very  gentle  sigh  once 
ftr  twice;  but  the  dai^  blue  eye  which  she  with  reaaoD. 
apnired  remained  fixed  cm  the  broad  scene  belowi  aa  if  it 
were  reading  or  trying  to  read  there  a  difficult  lesacm.  And 
when  at  last  he  turned  and  began  to  go  up  the  path  agahi 
he  kept  the  same  face,  and  w^it  moodily  swinging  Ms  arm, 
up  and  down,  as  if  in  disturbed  thought.  Pleda  was  too 
hippy  to  be  moving  to  care  for  her  ecunpanion's  silenoe; 
she  would  have  compounded  for  no  more  converaation  ao 
they  might  but  reaeh  the  nut  trees.  But  b^re  they  had 
got  qnite  so  &r  Mr.  Carleton  broke  the  silence,  speaking  in 
predsely.  the  same  tone  and  manner  he  had  used  the  last 
tima 

^  Look  here,  Fairy ,'*  said  he,  pointing  to  a  small  heap  o^ 
chestnut  burs  piled  at  the  foot  of  a  tree^ — ^'^  here's  a  litUe 
fortune  fiur  yeu  already." 
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'"That's  a  squirrel !"  said  Fleda,  locking  at  tlie  plaoe 
very  attentively.  *^  There  has  been  nobody  eh»  here.  He 
has  put  them  t(^ther,  ready  to  be  carried  <^  to  his  nest'' 

''We'll  save  him  that  trouble,"  said  Mr.  OarletcHU 
^  Little  raseal !  he's  a  Didenhover  in  miniature." 

" Oh  no !"  said  Fleda ;  "he  had  as  good  a  right  to  the 
nuts  I  am  sure  as  we  have,  poor  fellow. — ^Mr.  Gwrleton — ^ 
.  Mr.  Garleton  was  throwing  the  nuts  into  the  basket.  At 
the  anxious  and  undecided  tone  in  whidi  his  name  was  pro- 
nounced he  stopped  and  looked  up,  at  a  very  wistful  fiice. 

"Mightn't  we  leave  these  nuts  till  we  come. back  1  If 
we  find  the  trees  over  here  full  we  shaVt  want  them ;  and 
if  we  don't,  these  would  be  only  a  handfiil — *^ 

"And  the  squirrel  would  be  di8fu>pointed ?"  said  Mr. 
Garleton  smiling.  "You  would  rather  we  should  leave 
them  to  him  1" 

Fleda  £uud  yes,  with  a  relieved  fiioe,  and  Mr.  Garleton 
still  smiling  emptied  his  basket  of  the  few  nuts  he  had  put 
in,  and  they  wiJked  on. 

In  a  hollow,  rather  a  deep  hollow,  behind  the  crest  of  the 
hill;  as  Fleda  had  said,  they  came  at  last  to  a  noble  group 
of  large  hickory  trees,  with  one  or  two  chestnuts  sta^inff 
in  attendance  on  the  outskirts.  And  also  as  Fleda  had 
said,  or  hoped,  the  place  was  so  &r  from  convenient  access 
that  nobody  had  visited  them ;  they  were  thick  hung  with 
fruit.  If  the  spirit  of  the  game  had  been  wanting  or  failing 
in  Mr.  Garleton,  it  must  have  roused  again  into  fidl  life  at 
Ae  joyous  heartiness  of  Fleda's  exclamations.  At  any  rate 
no  boy  could  have  taken  to  the  business  better.  He  cut; 
with  her  permission,  a  stoht  long  pole  in  the  woods ;  and 
swinging  himself  lightly  into  one  of  the  trees  sfitowed  that 
he  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  whipping  them.  Fleda  was 
delighted  but  not  surprised ;  for  from  the  first  momoit  of 
Mr.  Garklon's  proposing  to  go  with  her  she  had  been  pri- 
vately sure  that  he  would  not  prove  an  inactive  or  ineffi- 
cient ally.  By  whatever  slight  tokens  she  might  read  this^ 
in  whatsoever  fine  characters  of  the  eye,  or  speech,  or  man* 
ner,  she  knew  it ;  and  knew  it  just  as  well  before  they 
reached  the  hickory  trees  as  she  did  afterwards. 

When  one  of  the  trees  was  well  stripped  the  young  aen* 
tleman  mounted  into  another,  while  Fleda  set  hendf  to  hull 
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«id  gatlier  up  tlie  nuts  under  tke  one  first  beaten.  I^ito  eoiild 
make  but  little  headway  howeyer  eompared  with  her  eom- 
panion;  the*  nuts  fell  a  great  deal  fin^r  than  she  eould 

Etfamn  in  her  basket.  The  trees  were  heavy-  laden  and 
;  Garleton  seemed  detenoined  to  have  the  whole  crop; 
from  the  second  tree  he  went  to  the  third.  Fleda  was  be- 
wildered with  her  happiness;  this  was  doing  business  in 
at^le.  She  tried  to  calculate  what  the  whole  quantilif  would 
he,  hut  it  weftt  be]^ad  her;  one  baeiketful  would  not  take 
it,  nor  two,  nor  tfaj^ee, — it  wouldn't  begin  to,  Fleda  said  to 
herself.  She  went  on  hulling  and  gathering  with  all  possi- 
ble industry. 

After  the  third  tree  was  finished  ICr.  CaxleUM.  threw 
down  his  pole,  and  lesting  himself  upon  the  ground  at  the 
foot  told  FledA  he  would  wait  a  few  moments  before  he 
began  again.  Fleda  thereupon  left  off  her  vtork  too,  and 
going  for  her  little  tin  pail  presently  oflfered  it  to  him  tempt- 
iagly  sleeked  with  pieces  of  apple-pie.  -When  he  had  smi> 
ingly  taken  one,  she  ne^t  brought  him  a  sheet  of  white  paper 
ySk  sliees  of  young  fheese. 

"  No,  thank  you,''  said  he. 

^Cihee^  is Tery  geod  with  aj^k-pie,"  aaid  Fleda  eon^ 
petently. 

""Isitr  said  he  laughing.  *' Well— upon  that— I  think 
yen' would  teaeh  me  a  good  many  things.  Miss  Fleda,  if  I 
were  to. stay  here  long  «iou^" 

"  I  wish  you  would  stay  and  try,  sir,"  siud  Fleda,  who 
did  not  know  exactly  what  to  make  of  the  shade  of  seri- 
euaaess  which  crossed  his  fiice.    It  was  gone  almost  in 
atantly. 

^  I  think  anything  is  better  eaten  out  in  the  woods  than 
it  is  «t  home,^^  said  fled*. 

^  Well  I  don't  know,"  said  her  friend.  "I  have  no  doubt 
that  is  tiie  case  with  eheese  and  apple-pie,  and  especially 
iHtder  hickory  trees  which  ^ae  has  been  eontending  with 
pretty  sharply.  If  a  touch  of  your  wand.  Fairy,-  could 
transf^Min  one  of  these  shells  into  a  goblet  of  LAfitte  or 
Amontillado  we  should  have  nothing  to  wish  for." 

'  Amontillado*  was  Hebrew  to^  Fleda,  but  '  goblet'  w«i 
iniBlligible. 

^I  am  sorry !"  she  said, — ^'I  don't  know  where  Uiere  is 
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«y -prtag  up,here,-b«t  w«  BhaU  come  to  ooe  going  do^ 
the  mountain." 

^  Do  70a  know  where  all  the  springs  are  f* 

^  No,  not  aU,  I  suppose,"  said  Fleda,  ^*  but  I  knoir  a  good 
many.  I  have  gone  about  through  the  woods  so  much,  and 
I  always  look  for  the  springs." 

*'  And  who  roams  about  through  the  woods  with  you  t'* 

**  Oh  nobody  but  grandpa,"  said  Fleda.  ^'  He  useid  to  be 
out  with  me  a  great  deal,  but  he  can't  go  much  now, — ^this 
year  w  two." 

**  Don't  you  go  to  schooU  " 

"  O  no !"  said  Fleda  smiling. 

**Then  your  grandfather  teaches  yon  at  homel'^ 

^  Noj^-Hsaid  Fleda,—''  fether  used  to  teaoh  me ;— grandpa 
doesn't  teadi  me  much." 

**  What  do  you  do  with  yourself  all  day  long  I" 

^'  O  plenty  of  things,"  said  Fleda,  smiling  again.  ^  I  read, 
and  talk  to  grandpa,  and  go  riding,  and  do  a  great  many 
things." 

''Has  your  home  always  been  here,  Fury  1"  said  Mr* 
Carleton  after  a  few  minutes'  pause. 

Fleda  said  "  No  sir,"  and  there  stopped  \  and  then  seem- 
ing to  think  that  politeness  called  upon  her  to  say  more,  d» 
added, 

^  I  hare  lived  with  grandpa  ever  sinoe&ther  left  me  here 
when  he  was  going  away  among  the  Indians, — ^I  used  to  ba 
always  with  him  before." 

'^  And  how  long  ago  is  that  ?" 

'^It  is — ^four  years,  sir;-^morej  I  believe.  He  was  slide 
when  he  came  back,  and  we  never  went  away  from  Quee- 
chy  again." 

Mr.  Carleton  looked  again  silently  at  the  child,  who  had 
given  him  these  pieces  of  information  with  a  singular  grave 
prc^riety  of  manner,  and  even  as  it  were  reluctantly. 

"  And  what  do  you  read.  Fairy  V^  he  said  after  a  minute ; 
— "  stories  of  lairy-land  V 

^  No,"  said  Fleda,  "  I  havenH  any.  We  haven't  a  great 
many  books — ^there  are.  only  a  few  up  in  the  cupboard,  and 
the  jBncydopndia ;  &ther  had  some  books,  but  they  are 
locked  up  in  a  chest.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  in  tba 
BncydopMia." 
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""The  EocydopaBdui r  said  Mr.  Gtfl«toii;— ^'what  do 
you  read  in  that  ?  what  can  yoa  find  to  like  there  f ' 

^^  I  like  idl  about  the  imectSyaiid  birds  and  animals ;  and 
about  flowers, — and  lives  of  people,  and  curious  things. 
Iliere  are  a  great  many  in  it." 

^*  And  what  are  the  other,  books  in  the  cupboard,  whiok 
you  read  1"  ^ 

''There's  Quentin  Durward,"  said  Fleda,— ""and  Rob 
Koy,  and  Guy  Mannering  in  two  little  bits  of  Tolumes ; 
and  the  Knlckerbodcer,  and  the  Christian's  Magazine,  and  an 
odd  Yolume  of  Bedgauntlet,  and  the  Beauties  of  ^cotiand." 

''And  have  you  read  all  these,  Miss  fleda?"  said  her 
companion,  commanding  his  oount^ianoe  with  difficulty. 

"  1  haven't  read  quite  all  of  the  CSuristian's  Magazme,  nor 
all  of  the  Beauties  of  Scotland." 

"All  the  rest  r 

"  O  yes,"  said  Fleda, — *'  and  two  or  tiiree  times  over. 
And  there  are  three  great  red  volumes  besides,  Roberts<m's 
history  of  something,  I  believe.   I  haven't  read  that  either." 

"  And  which  of'  them  all  do  you  like  the  best  1" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Eleda,— "1  don't  know  but  I  like 
to  read  the  .Ency^^lopedia  as  well  as  any  of  them.  And 
then  1  have  the  newspapers  to  read  too." 

"  I  think,  Miss  Fleda,"  said  Mr*  Carleton  a  minute  after, 
^  you  had  better  let  me  take  you  with  my  mother  over  the 
sea,  when  we  go  back  again, — ^to  Paris." 

"Why,  sir?" 

"  You  know,"  said  he  half  smiling,  "  your  aunt  wants 
you,  and  has  engaged  my  mother  to  bring  you  with  her  if 
she  can." 

"  I  know  it,"  ^id  Fleda.     "  But  1  am  not  going." 

It  was  spoken  not  rudely  but  in  a  tone  of  quiet  deter- 
mination. 

"  Aren't  you  too  tired,  sir  ?"  said  she  gently,  when  she 
saw  Mr.  Carleton  preparing  to  launch  into  the  remaining 
hickory  trees. 

"Not  1!"  said  he.  "I  am  not  tired  till  I  have  done, 
Fairy.  And  besides,  dieese  is  working  man's  fare,  you 
know,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Fleda  gravely,—^'  I  don't  think  it  is." 

"  What  then  1"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  stopping  as  be  was 
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about  to  apringinto  the  tree,  and  looking  at  her  withafiMe 
of  comical  amusement. 

'^It  ifin^t  what  owr  men  live  on,"  said  Fieda,  demurelj 
eying  the  &Ilen  nuts,  with  a  head  fiill  of  business. 

They  set  both  to  work  again  with  renewed  eneigy,  and 
rested  not  till  the  treasures  of  the  trees  had  been  all  brought 
to  the  ground,  and  as  large  a  portion  of  them  as  could  be 
coaxed  and  shaken  into  Fleda's  basket  had  been  cleared 
from  the  hulls  and  bestowed  there.  *  But  there  remained  a 
vast  quantity.  These  with  a  good  deal  of  labour  Mr. 
Carleton  and  Fleda  gathered  into  a  large  heap  in  rather  a 
sheltered  place  by  the  side  of  a  rock,  and  took  what  meas- 
ures they  might  to  conceal  them.  This  was  entirely  at 
Fleda's  instance. 

*'  You  and  your  maid  Cynthia  will  have  to  make  a  good 
many  journeys.  Miss  Fleda,  to  get  all  these  home,  unless 
you  can  muster  a  lai^er  basket." 

''  O  ikaCt  nothing,^  said  Fleda.  '<  It  will  be  all  fun.  I 
don't  care  how.  many  times  we  have  to  come.  You  are 
very  ffood,  Mr.  Carleton." 

'^  Vo  you  think  so  1"  said  he.  "  I  wish  I  did.  I  wish 
you  would  make  your  wand  rest  on  me,  Fairy." 

"  My  wand  ?"  said  Fleda. 

'^  Yes — ^you  know  your  grand&ther  says  you  are  a  &iry 
and  carry  a  wand.  What  does  he  say  that  for,  Miss 
Fleda?" 

Fleda  said  she  supposed  it  was  because  he  loved  her  so 
much ;  but  the  rosy  smile  with  which  she  said  it  would 
have  let  her  hearer,  if  he  had  needed  enlightening,  fiur  more 
into  the  secret  than  she  was  herself.  And  if  the  simplicity 
in  her  face  had  not  been  equal  to  the  wit,  Mr,  Carleton 
would  never  have  ventured  the  look  of  admiration  he  be- 
stowed on  her.  He  knew  it  was  safe.  ApprobaHan  she 
saw,  and  it  made  her  smile  the  rosier ;  but  the  admira- 
tion was  a  step  beyond  her;  Fleda  could  make  nothing 
of  it.  * 

Ihey  descended  the  mountain  now  with  a  hasty  step,  for 
the  day  was  wearing  well  on.  At  the  spot  where  he  had 
stood  so  long  when  they  went  up,  Mr.  Carleton  paused 
again  for  a  minute.  In  mountain  scenery  every  hour  makes 
a  change.    The  sun  was  lower  now,  the  lights  and  shadows 
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mor^  strongly  oontrasted,  the  sky  of  a  yet  calmer  blue, 
cool  and  clear  towards  the  horizon.  The  scene  said  still  the 
same  that  it  had  said  a  few  hours  before,  with  a  touch  more 
of  sadness ;  it  seemed  to  whisper,  ^*  All  things  have  an  tod 
—thy  time  may  not  be  for  ever — do  what  thou  wonldest 
do-—'  while  ye  have  light  beiieve  in  the  light  that  ye  may 
be  diiMren  of  the  light.' '' 

Whether  Mr.  Carletoft .  read  it  so  or  not,  he  stood  tot  % 
minute  motionless  and  went  down  the  mountain  looking  so 
grave  that  Fleda  did  not  venture  to  ^speak  to  him,  till  uey 
reached  the  Beighboiu<hood  of  the  spring. 

'^  What  are  you  searching  for,  Miss  Fleda?"  said  her 
^end^ 

She  was  making  a  busy  quest  here  and  there  by  the  side 
of  the  little  stneam, 

^'  f  was  looking  to  see  if  1  could  find  a  mullein  lea^"  said 
Fleda. 

'^  A  mullein  leaf?  what  do  you  want  it  for  ?" 

*'  I  want  it — ^to  make  a  drinking-cup  o^"  said  Fleda,  her 
intent  bright  eyes  peering  keenly  about  in  every  directioiL 

''  A  mullein  leaf!  that  is  too  rough ;  one  of  these  golden 
leaves — ^what  are  they  % — ^will  do  b^ter,  woa't  it?" 

<'  That  is  hickory,"  said  Fleda.  ''  No ;  the  nuillein  leaf 
is  the  best  because  it  holds  the  water  so  nieely. — Here  it 
.  is  ]— " 

And  folding  up  one  of  the  largest  leaves  into  a  most 
artist-like  cup,  she  presented  it  to  Mr.  Garletou. 

''  For  me,  was  all  that  trouble?"  said  he.  ""  I  don't  de^ 
serve  it." 

*'You  wanted  something,  sir,"  said  Fleda.  ^^  Hie  water 
is  very  cold  and  nice." 

He  stooped  to  the  bright  little  stream  and  filled  his  rural 
goblet  several  times. 

**1  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  fairy  for  my  cup- 
bearer befi>re,"  said  he.  ''  That  was  better  than  anything 
Bordeaux  or  Xeres  ever  sent  forth." 

He  seemed  to  have  swallowed  his  seriousness,  or  thrown 
it  away  with  the  mullein  leaf.     It  was  quite  gone. 

^  This  is  the  best  spring  in  all  grandpa's  ground,"  said 
Fleda.    ''  The  water  is  as  good  as  can  be." 

^'  How  come  you  to  be  such  a  wood  and  water  spirit! 
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you  must  live  out  of  doors.  Do  the  trees  ever  talk  to 
yon  1    I  sometimes  think  they  do  to  me." 

''  I  don't  know— I  think  /  talk  to  ikm^  said  fleda. 

^It's  the  same  thing,"  said  her  oompanioH  smiling, 
•*  Such  beautiful  woods !" 

^  Were  you  never  in  the  country  before  m  the  M)^  sirf ' 

"  Not  here — ^in  ray  own  country  often  enough — ^but  the 
woods  in  England  do  not  put  on  such  a  gay  ftoe,  Miss 
Fleda,  when  £ey  are  going  to  be  stripped  of  their  summer 
dress — ^they  look  sober  upon  it — the  leaves  wither  and 

?'0w  brown  and  the  woods  have  a  dull  russet  colour, 
our  trees  are  true  Yankees — they  *  never  say  die !' " 

^  Why,  are  the  Americans  more  obstinate  than  the  En* 
glish  r  said  Fleda. 

^  It  is  difficult  to  compare  unknown  quantities,"  said  Mr.- 
Carleton  laughing  and  shaking  his  head.  ''  I  see  you  have 
good  ears  for  the  key-note  of  patriotism." 

Fleda  looked  a  little  hard  at  htm,  but  lie  did  not  explain ; 
and  indeed  they  were  hurrying  along  too  much  for  talking ; 
leaping  from  stone  to  stone,  and  running  down  tbe  smoc^ 
ordiaid  slc^pe.  When  they  reached  the  last  fence,  but  a 
little  way  from  the  house,  Fleda  made  a  resolute  pause* 

**  Mr.  Carleton — ^"  said  she. 

Mr.  Oarleton  put  down  his  basket,  and  looked  in  soma 
surprise  at  the  hesitating  anxious  little  &ce  that  looked  up 
at  him. 

'  "  Won't  you  please  not  say  anything  to  grandpa  about 
my  going  away  1" 

"  Why  not,  Fairy  ?"  said  he  kindly. 

**  Because  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  go." 

*^  But  may  it  not  be  possible,"  said  he,  ^  that  your  grand- 
fhther  can  judge  better  in  the  matter  than  you  can  do  ?" 

''  No,"  said  Fleda,  '<  I  don't  think  he  can.  He  would  do 
anything  he  thought  would  be  most  for  my  happiness; 
but  it  wouldn't  be  for  my  happiness,"  she  said  with  an  un*' 
stead  V  lip, — ^^  I  don't  know  what  he  would  do  if  I  went  I" 

^*  lou  think  he  would  have  no  sunshine  if  yourinmd 
didn^t  touch  him  1"  said  Mr.  Oarleton  smiling. 

"No  sir,"  said  Fleda  gravely,—**!  don't  think  that,— 
but  won't  you  please,  Mr.  Carleton,  not  to  speak  about  it  1** 

^But  are  you  sure,"  he  said,  sitting  down  on  aatMie 
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jou  would  not  like  to  go  with  us  ?  I  wish  you  wonl4 
dange  your  mind  about  itb  My  mother  will  love  you  yery 
much,  and  I  will  take  the  espedal  ehaige  of  you  till  we 
give  you  to  your  iaunt  in  Paris ; — ^if  the  wind  blows  a  little 
too  rough  I  will  always  put  myself  between  it  and  you," 
he  added  smiling. 

Fleda  snuled  ^untly,  but  immediately  begged  Mr.  Garle- 
ton  ^  not  to  say  anything  to  put  it  into  her  graod&ther's 
head." 

^  It  miist  be  there  already,  I  think,  Miss  Fleda;  but  at 
any  rate  you  know  s^y  motiber  must  perform  her  promise 
to  your  aunt  Mrs.  Bossitur ;  and  she  would  not  do  that 
without  letting  your  grand&ther  know  how  glad  she  would 
be  to  take  you.' 

ITleda  stood  silent  a  moment,  and  then  with  a  touching 
look  of  waiting  patience  in  her  sweet  face  suffered  Mr. 
Garleton  to  help  her  over  the  fence ;  and  they  went  home. 

To  Fleda's  unspeakable  surprise  it  was  found  to  be  past 
four  o'clock,  and  Cynthy  had  supper  ready.  Mr.  Binggan 
with  great  cordiality  invited  Mr.  CWleton  to  stay  with  them, 
but  he  could  not ;  his  mother  would  expect  him  to  dinner* 

"  Where  is  your  mother  P' 

*'At  Montepoole,  sir;  we  have  been  to  Niagara^  and 
came  this  way  on  our  return ;  partly  that  my  mother  might 
fulfil  the  promise  she  made  Mrs.  Eossitur — ^to  let  you 
know,  sir,  with  how  much  pleasure  she  will  take  chaige  of 
your  little  granddaughter  and  convey  her  to  her  friends  in 
Paris,  if  you  can  think  it  best  to  let  her  go." 

"Hum! — she  is  very  kind,"  said  "Ir.  Ringgan,  with  a 
look  of  grave  and  not  unmoved  consideration  which  Fleda 
did  not  in  the  least  like ; — "  How  long  will  you  stay  at 
Montepoole,  sir  1" 

It  might  be  several  days,  Mr.  Carleton  said. 

^Bbim — ^You  have  given  up  this  day  to  Fleda,  Mr. 
Carlet<m, — suppose  you  take  to-morrow  for  the  game,  and 
come  iiere  and  try  our  country  &re  when  you  have  got 
through  shooting  1— you  and  young  Mr.  Kossitur? — and 
111  thmk  over  this  question  and  let  you  know  about  it»" 

Fleda  was  delighted  to  see  tiiat  her  friend  accepted  this 
invitation  with  apparent  pleasure. 


^  You  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  my  respects  to  your 
mother,'*  Mr.  Rinnan  wBnt  on,  ^  and  thanks  for  her  kind 
oflfer.  I  may  perhaps — I  don't  know — avail  myself  of  it. 
If  anything  should  bring  Mrs.  Garleton  this  way  we  should 
like  to  see  her.  I  am  glad  to  see  my  friends,"  he  said, 
shaking  the  young  gentleman's  hand, — ^^  as  long  as  I  have 
a  house  to  ask  'em  to !" 

**That  will  be  for  many  years,  I  trust,"  said  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  respectfully,  struck  with  something  in  the  old  gentle- 
man's manner. 

'4  don't  know  sir!"  said  Mr.  Ringgan,  with  again  the 
dignified  look  of  trouble; — ^**it  may  not  be! — ^I  wish  you 
good  day,  sir," 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


A  mind  thai  in  a  calm  angelic  mood 

Of  happy  wiBdom,  meditating  good, 

Bebolito,  of  all  from  her  high  powers  reqnired, 

Much  dene,  and  much  deidgned,  and  more  dflaired,-^ 

WoEDIWOKTB. 


**'  yVE  had  sadb.  a  delicious  daj,  dear  grandpa," — said  little 
J.  Fleda  as  they  sat  at  supper; — ^''you  can't  think  how 
kmd  Mr.  Carleton  has  been." 

"  Has  he  1 — ^Well  dear — ^I'm  glad  on't, — ^he  seems  a  very 
nice  young  man." 

''He's  a  smart-lookin'  feller,"  said  Cynthy,  \i^o  was 
pouring  out  the  tea. 

''  And  we  have  got  the  greatest  quantity  of  nuts !"  Fleda 
went  on, — '^  enough  for  all  winter.  Cynthy  and  I  will  have 
to  make  ever  so  many  journeys  to  fetdi  'em  all ;  and  they 
are  splendid  big  ones.  Don't  you  say  anything  to  Mr. 
Didenhover,  Cynthy." 

^  I  don't  desire  to  meddle  with  Mr.  Didenhover  unless 
Fve  got  to,"  said  Cynthy  with  an  expression  of  consider- 
able disgust.     ''You  needn't  give  no  diarges  to  me." 

«'  But  youll  go  with  me,  Cynthy  ?" 
'   "  I  s'pose  I'll  have  to,"  said  Miss  Gall  dryly,  after  a  short 
interval  of  sipping  tea  and  helping  herself  to  sweetmeats. 

This  lady  had  a  pervading  acidity  of  face  and  temper,  but 
it  was  no  more.  To  take  her  name  as  standing  for  a  Mr 
setting  forth  of  her  character  would  be-highly  injurious  to  a 
really  respectable  composition,  which  the  world's  neglect 
(there  was  no  other  imaginable  cause)  had  soured  a  little. 

Almost  Fleda's  first  thought  on  coming  home  had  been 
about  Mr.  Jolly.  But  she  knew  very  weu,  without  askinff, 
that  he  had  not  been  there ;  she  would  not  touch  the  sub- 
ject. 
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^\  haven't  had  such  a  fine  day  of  nutting  in  a  great 
while,  grandpa,"  she  said  again ;  *'  and  you  never  saw  suoh 
a  gocMl  hand  as  Mr.  Carleton  is  at  whipping  the  trees," 

"  How  came  he  to  go  with  you  T 

"  I  don't  know, — ^I  suppose  it  was  to  please  me,  in  the 
first  place;  but  1  am  sure  he  enjoyed  it  himself;  and  he 
•liked  the  pie  and  cheese,  too,  Cynthy." 

"  Where  did  yoiir  cousin  go  1" 

"  O  he  went  off  after  the  woodcock.  I  hope  he  didn't 
find  any." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  those  two  young  men,  Fairy  V^ 

"  In  what  way,  grandpa  1" 

"I  mean,  which  of  them  do  you  like  the  best?" 

"Mr.  Carleton." 

"  But  t'other  one's  your  cousin,"  said  Mr.  Kingsan,  bend- 
ing forwaid  and  eicamining  his  little  granddau^tePs  fioe 
with  a  curious  pleased  look,  as  he  often  did  when  expecting 
an  answer  from. her. 

"  Yes,"  said  fleda,  "  but  he  isn't  so  zttuch  of  a  gentle- 
man." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?" 

'^  I  don't  think  he  is,"  said  Fleda  <3[uietly. 

"  But  why,  Fairy  r 

"  He  doesn't  know  how  to  keep  his  word  as  well,  grand- 
pa." 

*^  Ay,  ay  %  let's  hear  about  that,"  said  Mr.  BiiuEgan. 
.   A  little  reluctantly,  for  Gynl^ia  was  present^  Fleda  told 
the  6tory  of  the  robins,  and  how  Mr.  Carleton  would  not 
let  the  gun  be  fired. 

"  W«?n't  your  cousin  a  little  put  out  by  that]" 

"They  Were  both  put  out,"  said  Fleda;  "Mr.  Carleton 
was  vwy  angry  for  a  minute,  and  then  Mr.  Roasitur  wav 
ttkgry,.but  I  think  he  could  have  been  angrier  if  he  had 
ehosen," 

Mr.  Eingg^n  laughed,  and  then  seemed  in  a  sort  of 
amftsed  triumph  abouiC  $omething. 

"  Well  dear !"  he  remarked  after  a  while, — "  you'll  never 
bitty  ^¥Ooden  nutmegs,  I  expect." 

Fliada  laiighed  and  hoped  not,  and  ask^d  him  why  he 
said  so,   .  But  he  didn't  tell  her. 

*'Mr.  Ringgan,"  said  Cynthy,  "hadn't  I  better  run  iq> 


the  hfll  after  supper,  and  ask  Mis'  Plamflcild  to  oome  down 
and  help  to-morrow  ?  I  s'pose  you'll  want  considerable  of 
a  setout ;  and  if  both  them  young  men  comes  yon'll  want 
some  more  help  to  entertain  'em  than  I-can  give  you,  it's 
Bkely." 

"Do  so— do  90,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "Tell  her 
who  I  expect,  and  ask  her  if  she  can  come  and  help  you, 
and  me  too." 

"  O  and  ril  go  with  you,  Cynthy,"  said  Fleda.  "  FU 
get  aunt  Miriam  to  come,  I  know." 

^  I  should  think  you'd  be  run  off  your  legs  already, 
Flidda,"  said  Miss  Cynthia ;  "  what  ails  you  to  want  to  be 
going  again  ?" 

But  tihis  reiqonstrance  availed  nothing.  Supper  was  hur- 
Tied  through,. and  leaving  the  table  standing  Cynthia  and 
Fleda  set  off  to  "  run  up  the  hill." 

They  were  hardly  a  few  steps  from  the  gate  when  they 
heard  the  datter  of  horses'  hoofs  belund  them,  and  the  two 
youi^  gentlemen  came  riding  hurriedly  past,  having  joined 
company  and  taken  their  horses  at  Queechy  Run.  Rossi- 
tur  did  not  seem  to  see  his  little  cousin  and  her  cotnpan- 
ioQ ;  but  the  doffed  cap  and  low  inclination  of  the  other 
rider  as  they  flew  by  called  up  a  smile  and  blush  of  pleas- 
ure to  Fleda's  face:  and  the  sound  of  thdr  horses'  hoofii 
had  died  away  in  tne  distance  before  the  light  had  &ded 
from  her  cheeks  or  she  was  quite  at  home  to  Cynthia's 
observations.  She  was  possessed  with  the  fbeling,  what  a 
delightful  dnng  it  was  to  have  people  do  iMngs  in  siicli  a 
manner. 

"That  was  your  cousin,  wa'n't  it?"  said  Cynthy,  whien 
the  spell  was  o^ 

"  No,"  said  Fleda,  "  the  other  one  was  my  oomin." 

^  Well — ^I  mean  one  of  them  fellers  that  went  by.  He's 
a  soldier,  ain't  he  1" 

"An  ofiteer,"  said  Fleda. 

"  Well,  it  does  give  a  man  an  elegant  look  to  be  in  the 
militie,  don't  itl  I  should  admire  to  have  a  cousin  like 
Aat.  It's  dreadful  becoming  to  have  that — ^what  ^8  il 
tiiey  call  it  % — to  let  the  beard  grow  over  the  mouUu  I 
appose  they  can't  do  that  without  they  be  in  the  army,  can 
tiieyr 

6» 
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''  I  don't  know,"  said  Fleda.  ''  I  hope  not  I  think  it  is 
very  ugly," 

''  Do  you  1  Oh  ! — ^I  admire  it.  It  makes  a  man  look  so 
sprv  1" 

A  few  hundred  yards  from  Mr.  Ringgan's  gate  the  road 
began  to  wind  up  a  very  long  heavy  hill.  Just  at  the  hiH^s 
foot  it  crossed  by  a  rude  bridge  the  bed  of  a  noisy  brook 
that  came  roaring  down  from  the  higher  grounds,  turning 
sundry  mill  and  fiictory  wheels  in  its  way.  About  half 
way  up  the  hill  one  of  these  was  placed,  belonging  to  a  mill 
for  sawing  boards.  The  little  building  stood  alone,  no  other 
in  sight,  with  a  dark  background  of  wood  rismg  bdiind  it  on 
the  other  side  of  the  brook ;  the  stream  itself  running 
smoothly  for  a  small  space  above  the  mill,  and  leaping  down 
madly  below,  as  if  it  disdained  its  bed  and  would  dear  at 
a  bound  every  impediment  in  its  way  to  the  sea.  When 
the  mill  was  not  going  the  quantity  of  water  that  found  its 
way  down  the  hill  yrtA  indeed  very  small,  enough  only  to 
keep  up  a  pleaaant  chattering  with  the  stones ;  but  as  soon 
as  tne  stream  was  allowed  to  gather  all  its  force  and  run  free 
its  loquacity  was  such  that  it  would  prevent  a  traveller  from 
suspecting  his  approach  to  the  mill,  until,  very  near,  the 
monotonous  hum  of  its  saw  could  be  heard.  This  was  a 
place  Fleda  dearly  loved.  The  wild  sound  of  the  waters, 
and  the  lonely  keeping  of  the  scene,  with  the  delicious  smell 
of  the  new'-sawn  boards,  and  the  fiiscination  of  seeing  the 

Sreat  logs  of  wood  walk  up  to  the  relentless  tireless  upland* 
ownrgoing  steel ;  as  the  generations  of  men  in  turn  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  course  of  those  sharp  events  which 
are  the  teeth  of  Time's  saw ;  until  all  of  a  sudden  the  mas- 
ter spirit,  the  man-regulator  of  this  machinery,  would  per- 
form some  conjuration  on  lever  and  wheel, — ^and  at  <mce,  as 
at  the  touch  of  an  enchanter,  the  log  would  be  still  and  the 
saw  stay  its  work ; — the  business  of  life  came  to  a  stand, 
and  the  romance  of  the  little  brook  sprang  up  agun.  Fleda 
never  tired  of  it— never.  She  would  watch  the  saw  play 
and  stop,  and  goon  again ;  she  would  have  her  ears  dinned 
with  the  hoarse  clang  of  the  machinery,  and  then  listen  to 
the  laugh  of  the  mill-stream ;  she  would  see  with  untiring 
patience  one  board  after  another  cut  and  cast  aside,  and  log 
succeed  to  log ;  and  never  tamed  weary  away  from  that 
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myitfrious  image  of  Time's  domgs.  Fleda  hed  bendesi 
without  knowing  it,  the  eye  of  a  painter.  In  the  lonelj  hill- 
aide,  the  odd^Ediaped  little  mill  with  its  aooompaniments  of 
wood  and  water,  and  the  great  logs  of  timber  lying  aboat 
the  ground  in  all  directions  and  varieties  of  position,  there 
was  a  picturesque  charm  for  hmr,  where  the  eoontry  people 
saw  nothing  but  business  and  a  place  fit  for  it.  Their  hands 
grew  hard  where  her  mind  was  refining.  Where  they  made 
dollars  and  cents,  she  was  growing  rich  in  stores  of  thought 
and  associations  of  beauty.  How  many  purposes  the  same 
thing  serves ! 

**That  had  ought  to  be  your  grandpa's  mill  this  minute," 
observed  Cynthy. 

''I  wish  it  was!"  sighed  Fleda.  <<  Who's  got  it  now, 
Cynthy  ?" 


*^  O  it's  that  chap  Mc  Gowan,  I  enect ; — he's  sot  jHrettv 
mudi  the  hull  of  everything.  I  told  Mr.  Bin^^  I  wouldn't 
let  him  have  it  if  it  was  me,  at  the  time.  Your  grandpa'd 
be  glad  to  get  it  back  now,  I  guess." 

Fleda  guessed  so  too ;  but  also  guessed  that  Miss  Gall 
was  prolmbly  very  &r  from  being  possessed  of  the  whole 
rationale  of  &e  matter.    So  she  made  her  no  answer. 

After  reaching  the  brow  of  the  hill  the  road  ccmtinued  on 
a  very  gentle  ascent  towards  a  little  settlement  half  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  off;  passing  now  and  then  a  few  scattered  cot- 
tages or  an  occasional  mill  or  turner's  shop.  Several  mills 
and  factories,  with  a  store  and  a  very  few  dwelling-houses 
were  ail  the  settlement;  not  enough  to  entitle  it  to  the 
name  of  a  village.  Beyond  these  and  the  miU-^ponds,  of 
which  in  the  course  of  the  road  there  were  three  or  four, 
and  with  a  brief  intervening  space  of  cultivated  fields,  a 
smgle  fiurm-house  stood  alone  ;  just  upon  the  borders  of  a 
large  and  very  fair  sheet  of  water  from  which  all  the 
others  had  their  supply. — So  laige  and  &ir  that  nobody 
cavilled  at  its  taking  &e  style  of  a  lake  and  giving  its  own 
pretty  name  of  Deepwater  both  to^e  settlement  and  the 
fiurm  that  half  embraced  it.  Thi^'nrm  was  Seth  Plum- 
field's. 

At  the  garden  gate  Fleda  quitted  Cynthy  and  rushed 
forward  to  meet  her  aunt,  whom  she  saw  coming  round  the 
oM&er  of  the  house  with  her  gown  pinned  up  behind  her. 


fcota  attetiding  to  some  domestic  ooneem  among  tbe  pigs, 
the  cows,  or  the  poultry. 

^'  O  attnt  Miriam,"  M,id  Fleda  eagerly,  ^'  we  are  going  to 
Mave  company  to  tea  to-morrow — ^won't  you  come  and  help 
tts?" 

Aunt  Miriam  laid  her  hands  upon  Fleda's  shoulders  and 
looked  at  Cynthy. 

**I  came  up  to  see  if  you  wouldn't  come  down  to-mor<' 
row,  Mis'  Plumfield,"  said  that  personage,  with  her  usual 
dry  business  tone,  always  a  little  on  the  wrong  side  of  sweet ; 
— "  your  brother  has  taken  auction  to  ask  two  young  fellers 
from  the  Pool  to  supper,  and  they're  grand  folks  I  s'pose, 
and  have  got  to  have  a  fuss  made  for  'em.  I  don't  know 
whM  Mr.  Ringgan  Was  thinkin'  of,  or  whether  he  thinks  I 
have  got  anything  to  do  or  not ;  but  anyhow  they're  a 
comin  ,  I  s'pose,  and  must  have  domethin'  to  eat ;  and  I 
thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do  would  be  to  come  and  get 
you  into  the  works,  if  I  could.  I  should  feel  a  litde  queer 
to  have  nobody  but  me  to  say  nothin'  to  them  at  the  table." 

"  Ah  do  come,  aunt  Miriam  !"  said  Fleda ;  "  it  will  be 
twice  as  pleasant  if  you  do ;  and  besides,  we  want  to  have 
everything  very  nice^  you  know." 

Aunt  Miriam  smiled  at  Fleda,  and  inquired  of  Miss  Gall 
what  she  had  in  the  house. 

« Why  I  don't  know,  Mis'  Plumfield,"  said  the  lady, 
while  Fleda  threw  her  arms  round  her  aunt  and  thanked 
her, — "  there  ahi't  nothin'  partider— pork  and  beef  and  the 
old  story.  I've  got  some  first-rate  pickles.  I  calculated  to 
make  some  sort  o'  cake  in  the  morning." 

"  Any  of  those  small  hams  leflf 

**  Not  a  bone  of  'em — ^these  six  weeks,  /don't  see  how 
they've  gone,  for  my  part.  I'd  liay  any  wager  there  were 
two  in  the  smoke-house  when  I  took  the  last  ooq  oat.  \£ 
Mr.  Didenhover  was  a  little  more  like  a  wteeel  I  dioiild 
think  he'd  been  in." 

*'  Have  you  cooke<]^at  roaster  I  sent  down  V 

^  No,  Mis'  PlumficH^  I  ha'n't — ^it's  such  a  plaguy  si^t 
of  trouble !"  said  Cynthy  with  a  little  apologetic  giggle ; — 
'*I  was  keepm'  it  for  some  day  when  I  hadn't  much  to 
do." 

«<  Pll  take  the  trouble  of  it.    TU  be  down  bright  and 


early, iflL  the  morning,  and  we'll  see  what's  best  to  dow 
How's  your  last  churning,  Cynthy  T 

"Well— I  guess  it's  pretty  middlin',  Mis'  Plumaeld." 

"  Tisn't  anything  very  remarkable,  aunt  Miriam,"  said 
Fleda  shaking  her  head. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Plumfield  smiling,  "  run  away 
down  home  now,  and  Fll  come  to-morrow,  and  I  guess  we'll 
fix  it.     But  who  is  it  that  grandpa  has  asked  1" 

Fleda  and  Cynthy  both  opened  at  once. 

''  One  of  them  is  my  cousin,  aunt  Miriam,'  that  was  at 
West  Point,  and  the  other  is  the  nicest  Engliish  gentleman 
you  ever  saw — ^you  will  like  him  y&t^  mudi — ^he  has  been 
with  me  getting  nuts  all  to-day." 

"  They  re  a  smart  enough  couple  of  chaps,"  said  Cynthia ; 
"  th^  look  as  if  they  lived  where  money  wiEUi  plenty." 

"  Well  I'll  come  to-morrow,"  repeated  Mrs.  Plumfield, 
^  and  weUl  see  about  it.     Good  night,  dear !" 

She  took  Fleda's  head  in  both  her  hands  and  gave  her  a 
most  affectionate  kiss;  and  the  two  peti^oners  set  off 
homewards  again. 

Aunt  Miriam  was  not  at  all  like  her  brother,  in  feature, 
though  the  moral  characteristics  suited  the  relationship 
sufficiently  well.  There  was  the  expression  of  strong  sense 
and  great  benevolence ;  the  unbending  uprightness,  of  mind 
and  body  at  once ;  and  the  dignity  of  an  essentially  noble 
character,  not  the  same  as  Mr.  Ringgan's,  but  such  as  well 
became  his  sister.  She  had  been  bjought  up  among  the 
Quakers,  and  though  now  and  for  many  years  a  staunch 
Presbyterian,  she  still  retained  a  tincture  of  the  calm 
efficient  gentleness  of  mind  and  manner  that  belongs  so 
inexplicably  to  them.  More  womanly  sweetness  than  was 
in  Mr.  Bioggan's  blue  eye  a  woman  need  not  wish  to  have ; 
and  perhaps  his  sister's  had  not  so  much.  There  was  no 
want  of  it  in  her  heart,  nor  in  her  manner,  but  the  many 
and  singular  excellencies  of  her  character  were  a  little  over- 
shadowed by  super-excellent  housekeeping.  Not  a  taint  of 
the  littleness  that  sometimes  grows  ^refrom, — not  a  trace 
of  the  narrowness  of  mind  that  over-attention  to  such  pur- 
suits is  too  apt  to  bring ;— on  every  important  occasion 
aunt  Miriam  would  come  out  free  and  unshackled  from  aU 
the  cobweb  entanglements  of  housewifery ;  she  would  have 
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tossed  housewifery  to  the  winds  if  need  were  (but  it  never 
was,  for  in  a  new  sense  she  always  contrived  to  make  both 
ends  meet.)  It  was  only  in  the  unbroken  everyday  course 
of  affairs  that  aunt  Miriam's  &ce  shewed  any  tokens  of 
that  incessant  train  oftmaU  cans  which  had  never  left  their 
impertinent  footprints  upon  the  broad  high  brow  of  her 
brother.  Mr.  Ringgan  had  no  affinity  with  small  cares; 
deep  serious  matters  received  his  deep  and  serious  consid- 
eration ;  but  he  had  as  dignified  a  disdain  of  trifling  annoy- 
ances or  concernments  as  any  great  mastiff  or  Newfound- 
lander ever  had  for  the  yelping  of  a  little  cur. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


YDne  London  eitye  wm  I  borne, 

Of  parents  of  grete  note ; 
My  Autre  dydd  a  nobUe  arma 

Emblason  onne  hya  cote. 

Cbattbrtoit. 


IN  the  snuggest  and  best  private  room  of  the  Honse  at 
Montepoole  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
gathered,  awaiting  the  return  of  the  sportsmen.  The  room 
had  been  made  as  comfortable  as  any  place  could  be  in  a 
house  built  for  "  the  season,^'  after  the  season  was  past.  A 
splendid  fire  of  hickory  logs  was  burning  brilliancy  and 
making  amends  for  many  deficiencies ;  the  closed  wooden 
shutters  gave  the  reality  if  not  the  look  of  warmth,  for 
though  tl^  days  might  be  fine  and  mild  the  mornings  and 
evenings  were  always  very  cool  up  there  among  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  a  table  stood  at  the  last  point  of  readiness  for 
having  dinner  served.  They  only  waited  for  the  lingering 
woodcock-hunters. 

It  was  rather  an  elderly  party,  with  the  exception  of  one 
young  man  whose  age  might  match  that  of  the  absent  two. 
He  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room  with  somewhat  the 
air  of  having  nothing  to  do  with  himself.  Another  gentle- 
man, much  older,  stood  warming  his  back  at  the  fire,  feel- 
ing about  his  jaws  and  chin  with  one  hand  and  looking  at 
the  dinner-Uble  in  a  sort  of  expectant  reverie.  The  rest, 
three  ladies,  sat  quietly  chatting.  AU  these  persons  were 
extremely  different  from  one  another  in  individual  cfaamo- 
teristics,  and  all  had  the  unmistakeable  mark  of  the  habit  of 
good  society ;  as  difficult  to  locate  and  as  easy  to  recognise 
as  the  sense  oi  freshness  which  some  ladies  have  the  secret 
of  diffusing  around  themselves ; — no  definable  sweetness, 
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nothing  in  particular,  bat  making  a  very  agreeable  impres- 
aion. 

One  of  these  ladies,  the  mother  of  the  perambulating 
young  officer,  (he  was  a  class-mate  of  Rossitur's)  was 
extremely  plain  in  feature,  even  more  than  ordinary.  Hits 
plainness  was  not  however  devoid  of  sende,  and  it  was 
relieved  by  an  uncommon  amount  of  good-nature  and  kind- 
ness of  heart.  In  her  son  the  sense  deepened  into  acute- 
ness,  and  the  kindness  of  heart  retreated,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
into  some  hidden  recess  of  his  nature ;  for  it  very  rarely 
shewed  itself  in  open  expression.  That  is,  to  an  eye  keen 
in  reading  the  natural  signs  of  emotion ;  for  it  cannot  be 
said  that  his  manner  had  any  want  of  amenity  or  polite- 
ness. 

The  second  lady,  the  wife  of  the  gentleman  on  the 
hearth-rug,  or  rather  on  the  spot  where  the  hearth-rug 
ahottid  have  been,  was  a  strong  contrast  to  this  mother  and 
son ;  remarkably  pretty,  delicate  and  even  lovely ;  with  a 
black  eye  however  that  though  in  general  soft  could  shew  a 
mischievous  sparkle  upon  occasion ;  still  young,  and  one 
of  those  women  who  always  were  and  always  will  be 
pretty  and  delicate  at  any  age. 

The  third  had  been  very  handsome,  and  was  still  a  very 
elegant  woman,  but  her  fkce  had  seen  more  of  the  world's 
wear  and  tear.  It  had  never  known  placidity  of  expression 
beyond  what  the  habitual  command  of  good-breeding  im- 
posed. She  looked  exactly  what  she  was,  a  perfect  woman 
of  the  world.  A  very  good  specimen, — for  Mrs.  Carleton 
had  sense  and  cultivation  and  even  feeling  enough  to  play 
the  part  very  gracefully ;  yet  her  mind  was  bound  in  the 
shackles  of  *'  the  world's  "  tyrannical  foiling  and  had  never 
been  free ;  and  her  heart  bowed  submissively  to  the  same 
fiuthority. 

'*  Here  they  are !  Welcome  home,"  exclaimed  this  lady, 
as  her  son  and  his  friend  at  length  mode  their  appearance ; 
— *•  Welcome  home — we  are  all  famishing;  and  I  don't 
know  why  in  the  world  we  waited  for  you  for  I  am  sure 
you  don't  deserve  it.  What  success?  What  success,  Mr. 
Rossitur  1" 

*^  'Faith  ma'am,  there's  little  enough  to  boast  of,  as  fiir 
as  I  am  ooncemed.    Mr.  Carleton  may  speak  for  himaelt" 
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^  I  am  very  sorry,  ma'am,  you  waited  for  me,"  said  llial 
gentleman.  '^  I  am  a  delinquent  I  acknowledge.  The  day 
eame  to  an  end  before  I  was  at  all  aware  of  it." 

^'  It  would  not  do  to  flatter  you  so  far  as  to  tell  you  why 
we  waited,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn's  soil  voice.     And  then  per- 
ceiving that  the  gentleman  at  whom  she  was  looking  gave 
her  no  answer  she  turned  to  the  other.     "How  many  . 
woodcodi,  Mr.  Rossi tur]" 

"  Nothing  to  shew,  ma'am,"  he  replied.  "  Didn't  see  a 
solitary  one.  I  heard  some  partridges,  but  I  didn't  mean 
to.  have  room  in  my  bag  for  them." 

"  Did  you  find  the  right  ground,  Bossitur  ?" 

"  I  had  a  confounded  long  tramp  after  it  if  I  didn't,*^  said 
the  discomfited  sportsman,  who  did  not  seem  to  have  yet 
recovered  his  good  humour. 

"  Were  you.  not  together  ?"  said  Mrs,  Carleton.  **  Where 
were  you,  Guy  ?" 

"  Following  the  sport  another  way,  ma'am ;  I  had  very, 
good  success  too." 

"What's  the  total?"  said  Mr.  Evelyn.  "How  much 
game  did  you  bag  ?" 

"  Really  sir,  I  didn't  count.     I  can  only  answer  for  a  bag 

foil-" 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemeti !"  cried  Rossitur,  bursting  fbrdi, 

— ^  What  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you  that  Mr.  Carleton' 
deserted  me  and  the  sport  in  a  most  unceremonious  man- 
ner, and  that  he, — the  cynical  philosopher,  the  reserved 
English  gentleman,  the  gay  man  of  the  world, — ^you  are  all 
of  'em  by  turns,  aren't  you,  Carleton  ?-^A«  / — has  gone  and 
made  a  very  cavaliero  servante  of  himself  to  a  piece  of  rus- 
tidty,  and  spent  all  to-day  in  helping  a  little  girl  pick  up 
chestnuts !" 

"Mr.  Carleton  would  be  a  better  man  if  he  were  to 
q>end  a  good  many  more  days  in  the  same  manner,"  said 
that  gentleman,  dryly  enough.  But  the  entrance  of  dinner 
put  a  stop  to  both  laughter  a.nd  questioning  for  a  time,  all 
oi  the  party  being  well  disposed  to  their  meat 

When  tne  pickerel  from  the  lakes,  and  the  poultry  and 
half-kept  joints  had  had  their  share  of  attention,  and  a  pair 
of  fine  wild  ducks  were  set  on  the  table,  the  tongues  of  the 
party  found  something  to  do.  besides  eating. 
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^^'^e  have  had  a  very  satisfactory  day  among  the  Sha- 
iLers,  Ouy,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton ;  *^  and  we  have  arranged  to 
cbive  to  Kenton  to-morrow — I  suppose  you  will  go  with 
us"?" 

**  With  pleasure,  mother,  but  that  I  am  engaged  to  dinner 
about  five  or  six  miles  in  the  opposite  direction." 

*^ Engaged  to  dinner! — what  with  this  old  gentleman 
where  you  went  last  night*?  And  you  too,  Mr.  Kossi- 
turr 

"  I  have  made  no  promise,  ma^am,  but  I  take  it  I  must 

go" 

"  Vexatious !     Is  the  little  girl  going  with  us,  Guy  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  yet — ^I  half-  apprehend,  yes ;  there  seems 
to  be  a  doubt  jn  her  grandfather's  mind,  not  whether  he 
can  let  her  go,  but  whether  he  can  keep  her,  and  that  looks 
.  like  it." 

""  Is  it  your  little  cousin  who  proved  the  successful  rival 
6f  the  woodcock  to-day,  Charlton  ]"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 
"  What  is  she  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  ma'am,  upon  my  word.  I  presume 
Carleton  will  tell  you  she  is  something  uncommon  and 
quite  remarkable." 

"  Is  she,  Mr.  Carleton  *?" 

"  What,  ma'am  1" 
^  **  Uncommon  ?" 

"  Very." 

'^  Come !  That  is  something,  from  you,"  said  Rossitur's 
brother  officer,  Lieut.  Thorn. 

"  What's  the  uncommonness  1"  said  Mrs.  Thorn,  address- 
ing herself  rather  to  Mr.  Rossitur  as  she  saw  Mr.  Carleton's 
averted  eye ; — "  Is  she  handsome,  Mr.  Rossitur  1" 

*'  I  can  t  tell  you,  I  am  sure,  ma'am.  1  saw  nothing  but 
'  a  nice  child  enough  in  a  calico  frock,  just  such  as  one  would 
see  in  any  farm-house.  She  rushed  into  the  room  when  she 
was  first  called  to  see  us,  from  somewhere  in  distant  regions, 
with  an  immense  iron  ladle  a  foot  and  a  half  long  in  her 
hand  with  which  she  had  been  performing  unknown  feats  of 
housewifery ;  and  they  had  left  her  he^d  still  encircled  with 
a  halo  of  kitchen-smoke.  If  as  they  say  ^  coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  before,'  she  was  the  shadow  of  supper." 

**  Oh  Charlton,  Charlton !"  s^id  Mrs.  Evelyn,  but  ia  a  tone 
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"of  very  gentle  and  laughing  reproof, — *^  iot  shame !    What 
a  picture !  and  of  your  cousin !" 

^  Is  she  a  pretty  cl^ld,  Guy  1"  said  Mrs.  Carleton,  who 
did  not  relish  her  son's  grave  face. 

^  No  naa'am — something  more  than  that." 

"Howoldr 

"  About  ten  or  eleven." 

"  That's  an  ugly  age." 

^  She  will  never  be  at  an  ugly  age." 

"  What  style  of  beauty  ?" 

^^The  highest — ^that  degree  of  mould  and  finish  which  be- 
longs only  to  the  finest  material." 

^  That  is  hardly  the  kind  of  beauty  one  would  expect  to 
see  in  such  a  place,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton.  "  From  one  side 
of  her  family  to  be  sure  she  has  a  right  to  it." 

"  I  have  seen  very  few  examples  of  it  anywhere,"  said 
her  son.       ' 

"  Who  were  her  parents  1"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  Her  mother  was  Mrs.  Rossitur's  sister, — her  fother  "— 

"  Amy  Charlton !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Evelyn, — "  O I  knew 
her!  Was  Amy  Charlton  her  mother?  O  I  didn't  know 
whom  you  were  talking  of.  She  was  .one  of  my  dearest 
friends.  Her  daughter  may  well  be  handsome — she  was 
one  of  the  most  lovely  persons  I  ever  knew ;  in  body  and 
mind  both.  O  I  loved  Amy  Charlton  very  much.  I  must 
see  this  child." 

"  I  don't  know  who  her  father  was,"  Mrs.  Carleton  went 
on. 

^^  O  her  &ther  was  Major  Ringgan,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 
^  I  never  saw  him,  but  I  luive  heard  him  spoken  of  in  very 
high  terms.  I  always  heard  that  Amy  married  very 
well." 

'*  Major  Ringgan  !"  said  Mrs.  Thorn ; — ^*  his  name  is 
very  well  known ;  he  was  very  distinguished." 

"  He  was  a  self-made  man  entirely,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, 
in  a  tone  that  conveyed  a  good  deal  more  than  the  simple 
fact. 

"Yes,  he  was  a  self-made  man,"  said  Mrs.  Thorn,  *^butl 
should  never  think  of  that  where  a  man  distinguishes  him- 
self so  much ;  he  was  very  distinguished." 

"  Yes,  and  for  more  than  officer-like  qualities,"  said  Mrs. 


gentJenum  bigfal j  praned." 

""So  thai  HttleMM  Bh^ggn't  ri^  to  be  *  benty  mmj 
be  oonmdered  dearij  nuide  out,"  mad  Mr.  Hmmtil 

^^  It  in  one  of  tboee  nogiilsr  caees^"  nid  Mr.  Ouietoii, 
^  where  parity  of  blood  proves  itself^  and  one  has  no  need 
to  go  back  to  |tet  generations  to  make  anj  inqniiy  eon- 
oeniing  it.** 

""  Hear  him!"  cried  Bossitar ;— '^  and  for  the  life  of  me  I 
could  see  nothing  of  all  this  wonder.  Her  &ee  is  not  at  all 
striking." 

^  The  wonder  is  not  so  much  in  what  it  it  as  in  what  it 
indicates,"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

'*  What  does  it  indicate  *?"  said  his  mother. 

^*  Suppose  vou  were  to  ask  me  to  count  the  shades  of 
colour  in  a  rainbow,"  answered  he. 

**  Hear  him  !"  cried  Thorn  again. 

"  Well  I  hope  she  will  go  with  us  and  we  shall  have  a 
chance  of  seeing  her,"  said  Mrs.  Garleton. 

**  If  she  were  only  a  few  years  older  it  is  mv  belief  you 
would  see  enough  of  her,  ma'am,"  said  young  flossitur. 

The  haughty  coldness  of  Mr.  Carleton's  look  at  this 
speech  could  not  be  surpassed. 

**  But  she  has  beauty  of  feature  too,  has  she  not  1"  Mrs. 
Carleton  asked  again  of  her  sou. 

**  Yes,  in  very  high  degree.  The  contour  of  the  eye  and 
brow  1  never  saw  finer." 

*^  It  is  a  little  odd,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  yrith  the  slightest 
touch  of  a  piqued  air,  (she  had  some  daughters  at  home) — 
**  that  is  a  kind  of  beauty  one  is  apt  to  associate  with  high 
breeding,  and  certainly  you  very  rarely  see  it  anyvrhere 
else :  and  Major  Ringgan,  however  distinguished  and  esti- 
mable, as  I  have  no  doubt  he  was, — And  this  child  must 
have  been  brought  up  with  no  advantages,  here  in  the 
country." 

*^  Mv  dear  madam,"  said  Mr.  Garleton  smiling  a  little, 
**  this  nigh  breeding  is  a  very  fine  thing,  but  it  can  neither 
be  given  nor  bequeathed ;  and  we  cannot  entiul  it." 

''  But  it  can  be  Uught,  can't  it  ?" 

**  If  it  (HMild  be  taught  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  would  be 
oftener  learned,"  said  the  young  man  dryly. 


^  Bat  what  do  we  mean,  then,  when  we  talk  of  the  hi^ 
breeding  of  certain  classes — and  families  1  and  wh^  Are  we 
not  disappointed  when  we  look  to  find  it  in  connection  with 
certain  names  and  positions  in  society  V^ 

"  I  do  not  know,    said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said 
I%om  bridling  a  little,  "  that  it  is  a  thing  independent  of 
circumstances,  and  that  there  is  no  value  in  blood  ?" 

"Very  nearly — ^answering  the  question  as  you  under- 
stand it," . 

"  May  I  ask  how  you  understand  it  ]" 

"  As  you  do,  sir." 

"  Is  there  no  high  breeding  then  in  the  world  1"  asked 
good-natured  Mrs,  Thorn,  who  could  be  touched  on  this 
point  of  family. 

"  There  is  very  little  of  it.  What  is  commonly  current 
under  the  name  is  merely  counterfeit  notes  which  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  of  those  who  are  bankrupt  in  the  article." 

"  And  to  what  serve  then,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  colouring, 
^  the  long  lists  of  good  old  names  which  even  you,  Mr. 
Carleton,  I  know,  do  not  disdain  ?" 

"  To  endorse  the  counterfeit  notes,"  said  Mr.  Carleton 
smiling. 

"  Guy  you  are  absurd  !"  said  his  mother.  "  I  will  not 
sit  at  the  table  awl  listen  to  you  if  you  talk  such  stuff. 
What  do  yon  mean  1" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  mother,  you  have  misunderstood 
me,"  said  he  serioosly.  "  Mind,  I  have  been  talking,  not 
of  ordinary  conformity  to  what  the  world  requires,  but  of 
that  fine  perfection  of  mental  and  moral  constitution  whidi 
in  its  own  natural  necessary  acting  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  in  every  occasion  or  circumstance  of  life.  It  is  the 
pore  gold,  and  it  knows  no  tarnish ;  it  is  the  true  coin,  and 
it  gives  what  it  proffers  to  give ;  it  is  the  living  plant  ever* 
Uoesoming,  and  not  the  cut  and  art-arranged  flowers.  It 
is  a  tiling  of  the  mind  altogether ;  and  where  nature  has  not 
carionalj  pr^iared  the  soil  it  is  in  vain  to  try  to  make  it 
grow.     7%is  is  not  very  often  met  withi" 

'^No  indeed,"^  said  Mrs.  C^leton ;— "  but  you  are  so 
iiwtidionsly  nice  in  ail  your  notions ! — at  this  rate  nothing 
viD  ever  satisfy  jon." 
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*^  1  don't  think  ft  is  so  ireiy  onoominoo,^  said  Mn.  Thorn. 
^  It  seems  to  me  one  sees  as  much  of  it  as  can  be  expected, 
Mr.  Garleton." 

Mr.  Garleton  pared  his  apple  with  an  engrossed  air. 

"  O  no,  Mrs.  Thorn,"  said  Mrs.  £ve1yn,  "  I  don't  agree 
with  you — ^I  don't  think  you  often  see  sadi  a  combination 
as  Mr.  Garleton  has  been  speaking  of— veiy  rarely ! — but, 
Mr.  Garleton,  don't  you  think  it  is  generally  found  in  that 
class  of  society  where  the  habits  of  life  are  constantly  the 
most  polished  and  refined  ?" 

**  Possibly,''  answered  he,  diving  into  the  core  of  his 
apple. 

"  No,  but  tell  me ; — ^I  want  to  know  what  you  think." 

*'  Gultivation  and  refinement  have  taught  people  to  recog- 
nise and  analyze  and  imitate  it ;  the  counterfeits  are  most 
current  in  that  society, — ^but  as  to  the  reality  I  don't  know 
—It  is  nature's  work  and  she  is  a  little  freaky  about  it." 

"  But  Guy !"  said  his  mother  impatiently ; — "  this  is  not 
selling  but  giving  away  one's  birthright.  Where  is  the 
advantage  of  birth  if  breeding  is  not  supposed  to  go  along 
with  it.  Where  the  parents  have  had  intelligence  and  re- 
finement do  we  not  constantly  see  them  inherited  by  the 
children  ]  and  in  an  increasing  degree  from  generation  to 
generation  ?" 

"  Very  extraordinary !"  said  Mrs,  Tl»m.' 

*'  I  do  not  undervalue  the  blessings  of  inheritance,  mother, 
believe  me,  nor  deny  the  general  doctrine ;  though  intel- 
ligence doe6  not  always  descend,  and  manners  die  out,  and 
that  invaluable  legacy,  a  name,  may  be  thrown  away.  But 
this  delicate  thing  we  are  speaking  of  is  not  intelligence  nor 
refinement^  but  comes  rather  from  a  happy  combination  of 
qualities,  together  with  a  peculiarly  fine  nervous  constitu* 
tion  ; — ^the  ^sence  of  it  may  consist  with  an  omission,  even 
with  an  awkwardness,  and  with  a  sad  ignorance  of  conven- 
tionalities." 

^  But  even  if  that  be  so,  do  you  think  it  <)an  ever  reach 
its  full  development  but  in  the  circumstances  that  are 
favourable  to  it  1"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

'^  Probably  not  often ;  the  diamond  in  some  instances 
wants  the  graver ; — ^but  it  is  the  diamond.  Nature  seems 
now  and  then  to  have  taken  a  princess's  child  and  dropped 


it  in  some  odd  oomer  of  Uie  kiogdom,  while  she  kas  left  the 

clown  in  the  palace." 

^^  From  all  which  I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Thorn,  ^  that 
this  little  chestnut  girl  is  a  princess  in  disguise." 

"  Really,  Carleton  !" — Rossitur  b^an. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  quietly  eatlnff 
a  piece  of  apple  eyed  Mr,  Carleton  with  a  look  half  amused 
and  half  discontented,  and  behind  all  that,  keenly  atteii* 
tive. 

^*  Take  for  example  those  two  miniatures  you  were  look- 
ing at  last  night,  Mrs.  Evelyn,"  the  young  man  went  on ; 
—^"  Louis  XVl.  and  Marie  Antoinette — what  would  you 
have  more  unrefined,  more  heavy,  more  onifMUy  than  the 
&ce  of  that  descendant  of  a  line  of  kings  ^" 

Mrs.  Evelyn  bowed  her  head  aoquiesdngly  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  her  apple. 

''  Me  had  a  pretty  bad  lot  of  an  inheritance  sure  enough, 
take  it  all  together,"  said  Rossitur. 
.  ^'  Weil,"  isaid  Thorn,—''  is  this  little  stray  princess  as 
well-looking  as  t'other  miniature  ?" 

"Better,  in  some  respects,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  coolly. 

"  Better !"  cried  Mrs.  Carleton. 

*'  Not  in  the  brilliancy  of  her  beauty,  but  in  some  of  its 
characteristics ; — ^better  in  its  promise." 

"•  Make  yourself  intelligible,  for  the  sake  of  my  nerves, 
Guy,"  said  his  mother.  ''  Better  looking  than  Marie  An- 
toinette!" 

f'  My  unhappy  cousin  is  said  to  be  a  fairy,  ma'am,"  said 
Itr.  Rossitur;  ''and  I  presume  all  this  may  be  referred  to 
enchantment." 

.  "Tl^t  face  of  Marie  Antoinette's,"  said  Mr.  Carleton 
spailiBg,  '.'is  an  undindiplined  one — uneducated." 

"  Uneducated !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Carleton. 

'^Don't  mistake  me,  mother, — 1  do  not  mean  that  it 
shows  any  want  of  reading  or  writing,  but  it  does  indicate 
an  untrained  character — a  mind  unprepared  for  the  exigeneiea 

ofUfe.!^  . 

"  She  met  those  exigencies  indifferent  well  too,"  observed 

Mr.  .Thom. 

"  Ay— but  pride,  and  the  dignity  of  rank,  and  undoubtedly 
some  of  the  finer  qualities  of  a  woman's  nature,  might  8U^ 
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iioe  for  that,  and  yet  leave  her  utterly  unfitted  to  play  wisely 

and  gracefully  a  part  in  ordinary  life." 

'    "  Well,  she  had  no  such  part  to  play,"  said  Mrs.  Garleton. 

"  Certainly,  mother — ^but  I  am  comparing  faces." 

"  Well— the  other  face  1" 

^  It  has  the  same  style  of  refined  beauty  of  feature,  but — 
to  compare  them  in  a  word,  Marie  Antoinette  looks  to  me 
like  a  superb  exotic  that  has  come  to  its  brilliant  perfection 
of  bloom  in  a  hothouse — ^it  would  lose  its  beauty  in  the 
strong  free  air — ^it  would  diange  and  droop  if  it  lacked 
careful  waiting  upon  and  constant  artificial  excitement ; — 
the  other,"  said  Mr  Carleton  musingly, — ^*'  is  a  flower  of  the 
Woods,  raising  its  head  above  frost  and  snow  and  the  rugged 
soil  where  fortune  has  placed  it,  with  an  air  of  quiet  patient 
endurance; — a  storm  wind  may  bring  it  to  the  ground, 
easily, — ^but  if  its  gentle  nature  be  not  broken,  it  will  look 
up  again,  unchanged,  and  bide  its  time  in  unrequited  beauty 
and  sweetness  to  the  end." 

'^The  exotic  for  me !"  cried  Rossitur, — 'Mf  I  only  had  a 
place  for  her.     I  don't  like  pale  elegancies." 

"  Pd  make  a  piece  of  poetry  of  that  if  I  was  you,  Carleton,'* 
said  Mr.  Thorn. 

^*  Mr.  Carleton  has  done  that  already,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn 
smoothly. 

'*  I  never  heard  you  talk  so  before,  Guy,"  said  his  mother 
looking  at  him.  His  eyes  had  grown  dark  with  intensity 
of  expression  while  he  was  speaking,  gazing  at  visionary 
flowers  or  beauties  through  the  dinner-table  mahogany. 
He  looked  up  and  laughed  as  she  addressed  him,  and  rising 
turned  off  lightly  with  his  usual  air. 

**  I  congratulate  you,  Mrs,  Carleton,"  Mrs,  Evelyn  whis- 
pered as  they  went  from  the  table,  **  that  this  little  beauty 
is  not  a  few  years  older." 

*'Why  ?"  said  Mrs.  Carleton.  '4f  she  is  all  that  Guy 
says.  I  would  give  anything  in  the  world  to  see  him  mar- 
ried." 

"Time  enot^h,"  said  IIhl  Evelyn  with  a  knowing 
smile. 

**  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton, — ^"I  think  be  would 
be  happier.  He  Is  a  restless  spirit — ^nothing  satisfies  him 
— nothing  fixes  him.    He  cannot  rest  at  home — hd  abhors 
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politics — he  flits  away  from  country  to  country  and  docan^t 
remain  long  anywhere." 

•*  And  you  with  him." 

"  And  I  with  him.     1  should  like  to  see  if  a  wife  could 
not  persuade  him  to  stay  at  home." 

'^I  guess  you  have  petted  him  too  much,"  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn  slyly. 

^  I  cannot  have  petted  him  too  much,  for  he  has  never 
disappointed  me." 

"  No — of  course  not ;  but  it  seems  you  find  it  difficult 
to  lead  him." 

"  No  one  ever  succeeded  in  doing  that,"  said  Mrs.  Carle- 
ton,  with  a  smile  that  was  anything  but  an  ungrattfied  one. 
^  He  never  wanted  driving,  and  to  lead  him  is  impossible. 
You  may  try  it,  and  while  you  think  you  are  going  to  gain 
your  end,  if  he  thinks  it  worth  while,  you  will  suddenly  find 
that  he  is  leading  you.  IMs  so  with  everybody — ^in  some 
inexplicable  way." 

Mrs.  Evelyn  thought  the  mystery  was  very  easily  ex- 
plicable as  far  as  the  mother  was  concerned ;  and  changed 
ihe  conversation. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


To  them  life  was  a  liinple  art 

Of  dalles  to  be  donet 
A  game  where  each  man  took  his  part, 

A  race  where  all  mast  ran ; 
A  battle  whose  great  scheme  and  acope 

They  little  cared  to  know, 
Content,  as  men-at-arms,  to  cope 

Each  with  his  fronting  foe. 

MiLHsa. 


ON  SO  great  and  uncommon  an  occasion  as  Mr.  Ringga&'i 
giving  a  dinner-party  the  disused  fix>nt  parlour  was 
opened  and  set  in  order ;  the  women-folks,  as  he  called  them, 
wanting  the  whole  back  part  of  the  house  f<xr  their  opem- 
tions.  So  when  the  visiters  arrived,  in  good  time,  they 
were  ushered  into  a  large  square  bare-looking  room — a 
strong  contrast  even  to  their  dining-room  at  the  Pool — 
which  gave  them  nothing  of  the  welcome  of  the  pleasant 
farm-house  kitchen,  and  where  nothing  of  the  comfort  of 
the  kitchen  fbund  its  way  but  a  very  strong  smell  of  roast 
pig.  There  was  the  cheerless  air  of  a  place  where  no- 
body lives,  or  thinks  of  living.  The  very  chairs  looked  as 
if  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  be  forsaken  for  a  term  of 
months ;  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  that  a  cheerful  sup- 
per had  ever  been  laid  upon  the  stin  cold-looking  table  that 
stood  with  its  leaves  down  so  primly  against  the  wall.  All 
that  a  blazing  fire  could  do  to  make  amends  for  deficiencies, 
it  did ;  but  the  wintry  wind  that  swept  round  the  house 
shook  the  paper  window-shades  in  a  remorseless  way ;  and 
the  utmost  efforts  of  said  fire  OQiild  not  prevent  it  from 
coming  in  and  giving  disagreeable  impertinent  whispers  at 
the  ears  of  everybody. 

Mr.  Hinggan's  weloome  however,  was  and  would  have 
been  the  same  thing  anywhere — genia],  frank,  and  dijflilfied; 


neither  he  nor  it  could  be  changed  by  circumstances.  Mr. 
Carleton  admired  anew,  as  he  came  forward,  the  fine  pres- 
ence and  noble  look  of  his  old  host ;  a  look  that  it  was 
plain  had  never  needed  to  seek  the  ground ;  a  brow  that  in 
large  or  small  things  had  never  been  crossed  by  a  shadow 
of  shame.  And  to  a  discerning  eye  the  face  was  not  a 
surer  index  of  a  lofiy  than  of  a  peaceful  and  pure  mind  ; 
too  peace-loving  and  pure  perhaps  for  the  best  good  of  his 
affairs  in  the  conflict  with  a  selfish  and  unscrupulous  world. 
At  least  now,  in  the  time  of  his  old  age  and  infirmity  ;  in 
former  days  his  straightforward  wisdom  backed  by  an  in- 
domitable courage  and  strength  had  made  Mr.  Ringgan  no 
safe  subject  for  either  braving  .or  overreaching. 

Fleda's  keen-sighted  affection  was  heartily  gratified  by  the 
manner  in  which  her  grandfather  was  greeted  by  at  least 
one  of  his  guests,  and  that  the  one  about  whose  opinion  she 
cared  the  most.  Mr.  Carleton  seemed  as  little, sensible  of 
the  cold  room  as  Mr.  Ringgan  himself.  Fleda  felt  sure  that 
her  grandfather  was  appreciated ;  and  she  would  have  sat 
delightedly  listening  to  what  the  one  and  the  other  were 
presently  saying,  if  she  had  not  taken  notice  that  her  cousin 
looked  astray.  He  was  eyeing  the  fire  with  a  profound  air 
and  she  fancied  he  thought  it  poor  amusement.  Little  aa 
Fleda  in  secret  really  cared  about  that,  with  an  instant  sac- 
rifice of  her  own  pleasure  she  quietly  changed  her  position 
for  one  from  which  she  could  more  readily  bring  to  bear 
upon  Mr.  Rossi tur's  distraction  the  very  light  artillery  of 
her  conversation  ;  and  attacked  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
game  he  had  brought  home.  Her  motive  and  her  manner 
both  must  have  been  lost  upon  the  young  gentleman.  He 
forthwith  set  about- amusing  himself  in  a  way  his  little  en- 
tertainer had  not  counted  upon,  namely,  with  giving  a  chase 
to  her  wits ;  partly  to  pass  away  the  time,  and  partly  to 
gratify  his  curiosity,  as  he  said,  ''  to  see  what  Fleda  was 
made  of."  By  a  curious  system  of  involved;  startling,  or 
absurd  questions,  he  endeavoured  to  puzzle  or  confound  or 
entrap  her.  Fleda  however  steadily  presented  a  grave  front 
to  the  enemy,  and  would  every  now  and  then  surprise  him 
Urith  an  unexpected  turn  or  clever  doubling,  and  sometimes 
iihen  he  thought  he  had  her  in  a  comer,  jump  over  the  fence 
and  liuigh  at  him  fh)m  the  other  side.    Mr.  Bosssitur's  fe- 


speot  fi>r  ins  Ilttfe  adversary  gradaally  fncreasecl,  and  find- 
ing thirt;  she  had  rather  the  best  of  the  game  he  at  lost  gave 
it  up,  just  as  Mr.  Ringgan  was  asking  Mr.  Oarleton  if  he 
was  a  judge  of  stock  ?  Mr.  Carleton  saying  with  a  smile 
**  No,  but  ke  hoped  Mr*  Ringgan  would  give  him  his  first 
lesson,'' — the  old  gentleman  immediately  arose  with  that 
alacrity  of  manner  he  always  wore  when,  he  had  a  visiter 
that  pleased  Mm,  and  taking  his  hat  and  cane  led  the 
way  out ;  choosing,  with  a  man's  true  carelessness  of  house- 
wifery etiquette,  &  kitchen  ro\ite,  of  all  others.  Not  even 
lUimonish^  by  the  sight  of  the  bright  Dutch  oven  before 
the  fire  that  he  was  introducing  his  visiters  somewhat  too 
early  to  the  pig,  he  led  the  whole  party  through,  Cynthia 
scuttlihg  away  in  liaste  across  the  kitchen  with  something 
that  must  not  be  seen,  while  aunt  Miriam  looked  out  at  the 
company  through  the  crack  of  the  pantry  door^  at  which 
IlecUi  ventured  a  sly  glance  of  intelligence. 

It  was  a  fine  though  a  windy  and  cold  afternoon ;  the 
lights  and  shadows  were  driving  across  the  broad  upland 
and  meadows. 

**  This  is  a  fine  arable  country,"  remarked  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  Capital,  sir, — capital,  for  many  miles  :(;ound,  if  we  were 
not  so  far  from  a  market.  I  was  one  of  the  first  that  broke 
ffround  in  this  township, — one  of  the  very  first  settlers — 
I've  seen  the  rough  and  the  sxiiooth  of  it,  and  I  never  had 
but  one  mind  about  it  from  the  first.  All  this — as  far  as 
you  can  see — ^I  cleared  myself;  most  of  it  with  my  own 
hand." 

^^That  recollection  must  attach  you  strongly  to  the  place, 
I  should  think,  sir." 

"  Hum — perhaps  I  cared  too  much  for  it,"  he  replied, 
"  for  it  is  taken  away  from  me.  Well — ^it  don't  matter 
now." 

"It  is  not  yours?" 

"  No  sir ! — ^it  was  mine,  a  great  many  years ;  but  I  was 
obliged  to  part  with  it,  two  years  agp,  to  a  scoundrel  of  a 
fellow — McGowan  up  here — he  got  an  advantage  over  me. 
I  can't  take  care  of  myself  any  more  as  I  used  to  do,  and 
I  don't  find  that  other  people  deal  by  me  just  as  I  could 
wish—" 

He  was  sQent  for  a  nuwMAt  and  then  ipboI  on,-*e> 
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^  Yes  sir !  when  I  first  set  myself  down  here,  or  » 
farther  that  way  my  first  house  was^ — a  pretty  roogh  house 
too, — ^there  wasn't  two  settlos  beside  whhm  someAingHke 
ten  miles  round. — ^I've  seen  the  whole  of  it  deared,  from 
the  cutting  of  the  first  forest  trees  tOl  thb  day.** 

"  You  have  seen  the  nation  itself  spring  up  within  that 
time,*^  remarked  bis  guest. 

''  Not  exactly — that  question  of  our  natioiiality  was  set- 
tled a  little  before  I  came  here.  I  was  bom  rather  too  late 
to  see  the  whole  of  that  play — ^I  saw  the  best  <^  it  thoi]^ 
— boys  were  men  in  those  days.  My  fiither  was  in  the 
thick  of  it  from  beginning  to  end." 

^  hi  the  army,  was  he  T* 

'^  Ho  yes,  sir !  he  and  erery  chfld  he*  had  that  wasnH  a 
girl — ^there  wasn't  a  man  of  the  name  that  wa'n't  on  the 
light  side.  I  was  in  the  army  myself  when  I  was  fifteen. 
I  was  nothing  but  a  fifor — but  I  tell  you  sir !  there  wasn't  a 
general  officer  in  the  country  that  played  his  part  with  a 
prouder  heart  than  I  did  mine !" 

*^  And  was  that  the  general  spirit  of  the  ranks  ?" 

"^  Not  altogether,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  passing  his 
hand  several  times  abstractedly  over  his  white  hair,  a 
&vourite  gesture  with  him, — ^"not  exactly  that — ^there  was 
a  good  d^  of  mixture  of  different  materials,  especially  in 
&i8  state ;  and  where  the  foeling  wasn't  pretty  strong  it 
was  no  wonder  if  it  got  tired  out ;  but  the  real  stuf^  the 
true  Yankee  blood,  was  pretty  firm !  Ay,  and  some  of  the 
rest !  There  was  a  good  deal  to  tiy  men  in  those  days. 
Sir,  I  have  seen  many  a  time  when  I  had  nothing  to  dine 
upon  but  my  fife,  and  it  was  more  than  that  could  do  to 
keep  me  from  feeling  very  empty !" 

^But  was  this  a  common  case?  did  this  happen  often?'* 
said  Mr.  Carleton. 

*'  Pretty  often — ^pretty  often,  sometimes,"  answered  the 
old  gentleman.  '^Things  were  very  much  out  of  order, 
yon  see,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  supplies  the  men  needed.  Nothing 
would  have  kept  them  together, — nothing  under  heaven — 
hut  the  love  and  confidence  they  had  in  one  name.  Their 
love  of  right  and  independence  wouldn't  have  been  strong 
enough,  and-bssMM  afi0aft  maay  i^^em  got  disheartened. 


A  jiungiy  stomach  is  a  pretty  stout  arguer  agutast  abstract 
questions.  I  hav«  seen  my  father  crying  like  a  child  for 
tiie  wants  and  sufferings  he  was  obliged  to  see  and  couldn!t 
relieve," 

"And  then  you  used  to  relieve  yourselves,  grandpa," 
said  Fleda. 

"  How  was  that,  Fairy "?" 

Fieda  looked  at  her  grandfather,  who  gave  a  little  pre- 
paratory laugh  and  passed  his  hand  over  his  head  again. 

"Why  yes,"  said  he, — "we  used  to  think  the  toriea, 
King  George's  men  you  know,  were  fair  gune ;  and  when 
we  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  them 
that  we  knew  were  giving  all  the  help  they  could  to  the 
enemy,  we  used  to  let  them  cook  our  dinners  for  us  once  in 
a  while." 

"  How  did  you  manage  that,  sir  ?" 

"  Why,  they  used  to  have  little  bake-ovens  to  cook  their 
meats  and  so  on,  standing  some  way  out  from  the  hou8e,>-^ 
did  you  never  see  one  of  them  % — raised  on  four  little  heaps 
of  stone ;  the  bottom  of  the  oven  is  one  large  flat  stone, 
and  the  arch  built  over  it; — they  look  like  a  great  bee- 
hive. Well — we  used  to  watch  till  we  saw  the  good 
woman  of  the  house  get  her  oven  cleverly  heated,  and  put 
in  her  batch  of  bread,  or  her  meat  pie,  or  her  pumpkin  and 
apple  pies! — whichever  it  was — ^there  didn't  any  of  'em 
come  much  amiss — and  when  we  guessed  they  were  pretty 
nigh  done,  three  or  four  of  us  would  <Mreep  in  and  whip  on* 
the  whole— oven  and  all  I — to  a  safe  place.  I  tell  you," 
said  he  with  a  knowing  nod  of  his  head  at  tiie  laughing 
Fleda, — "  those  were  first-rate  pies !" 

"  And  then  did  you  put  the  oven  back  again  afterwards, 
grandpa*?" 

"  I  guess  not  oflen,  dear !"  replied  the  old  gentleman. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  such  lawless  proceedings.  Miss 
Fleda  ?"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  laughing  at  or  with  her. 

"  O  I  like  it,"  said  Fleda.  "You  liked  those  pies  all  the 
better,  didn't  you,  grandpa,  because  you  had  got  them  from 
the  tories  1" 

"That  we  did!  If  we  hadn't  got  them  maybe  King 
George's  men  would,'  in  some  ebipe.  But  we  'Weren't 
alwaya  so  lucky  as  to  g%t  hold  of  an  oven  AlU*    J  romem- 


bet  one  time  serenl  of  us  had  been  out  <m  »  foraguig  eipe- 
ditioii-i-»-^here,  strf  -what  do  jou  tbink  of  that  Ibr  a  two 
and  a  half  year  oldf' 

They  had  come  up  with  the  chief  favourite  of  his- barn- 
yard,- a  -fine  deep-coloured  Devon  ball. 

**  I  don't  know  what  one  might  see  in  Devonshire,"  he 
remarked  presently^  "but  I  know  this  county  oan't  shew 
the  like  of  him  r 

A  discussion  followed  oi  the  various  beauties  and  exoel- 
lencies  of  the  animal ;  a  discussion  in  which  Mr.  Garleton 
certainly  took  little  part,  while  Mr.  Binggan  descanted 
entilusiaslioaily  upon  'hide'  and  *  brisket'  and  'bone,'  and 
Rossitur  stood  in  an  abstraction,  it  might  be  scornful,  it 
might  be  mazed,  i  Little  Fleda  quietly  listening  and  look- 
ing at  the  beautiful  creature,  which  from  being  such  a  trea-. 
sure  to  her  grandfather  was  in  a  sort  one  to  her,  more  than 
half  understood  them  all ;  but  Mr.  Binggan  was  too  well 
satisfied  wkh  tte  attention  of  one  of  his  guests  to  miss  liiat 
of  the  other. 

"  That  fellow  don't  look  9S  if  he  had  ever  known  short 
eommons,"  was  Bossitur's  single. remark  as  they  turned 
away.  : 

•  ''  You  did  not  give  us  the  result  of  jam  foraging  expedi- 
tion, str^"  said  Mr.  Carleton  in  a  diflerent  manner. 

^*  Do,  grandpa,"  nid  Fleda.  sofUy. 
^Haff^Ohit  is  not  worth  telling,"  said  the  old  g^tie- 
mait^  looking  gratified  ;r-^''  Fleda  has  heard  my  stories  till 
sh^'knows^thenuby:  heart*— ^heeould  tell  it  as  well  herself. 
What  was  itf-^nabout  the  pig  1— We  had  been  outj  several 
efm,  one^  afternoon  to  try  to  get  up  asupper-— or  a  dinner, 
&r'.we  had^had'-none^-Hindiwe  had  caught  a  pig.  It  hap- 
pened ihat^H  was  the  only  ottet>f  the  party  that  had  a  cloak, 
and  so  the  pig  was  given  to  me  to  carry  home,  because  I 
could  hide  it  the  best  Well  sir ! — we  were  coming  home, 
and  hadbBel?  our*  mouths  for  a  prime  supper,  when  jast  as 
we  \fier^  within  a  fevr  rods  of  our  shanty  who  should  come 
alongi  but- 1  our  captam !  My  heart  sank  as  it  never  has 
done  atttha' thought  of  a  supper  before  or  since^  I  believe! 
I  held  my  cloak  together  as  well  as  I  could,  and  kept  my* 
self  teflk^>]l«llei  so  1^  if.  the  pig  shewed  a  cloven  foot 
b^lnd  me,  the  captain  might  not  see  it    But!  alcaosl 
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gave  up  all  for  lost  when  I  saw  the  oaptain  going  into  the 
at  with  us»  There  was  a  kind  of  a  rude  bestead  stand- 
ing there ;  and  I  set  myself  down  upon  the  side  of  it,  and 
gently  worked  and  eased  my  pig  on  under  my  cloak  till  I 
got  him  to  roll  down  behind  the  bed.  I  knew,"  said  Mr. 
Kinggan  lapghing,  "  I  knew  by  the  captain's  eye  as  well  as 
I  knew  anything,  that  he  smelt  a  rat;  but  he  kept  our 
<»ounsel,  as  well  as  his  own ;  and  when  he  was  gone  we 
took  the  pig  out  into  the  woods  behind  the  shanty  and 
roasted  him  finely,  and  we  sent  and  a^ed  Oapt.  Sears  to 
supper;  and  he  came  and  helped  us  eat  the  pig  with  a 
great  deal  of  appetite,  and  never  asked  no  questions  how 
we  came  by  him !" 

"I  wonder  your  stout-heartedness  did  not  fail,  in  the 
course  of  so  long  a  time,"  said  Mr.  Oarleton. 

"  Never  sir !"  said  the  old  gentleman.  '4  never  doubted 
for  a  moment  what  the  end  would  be.  My  father  never 
doubted  for  a  moment.  We  trusted  in  Gkni  and  in  Wash- 
ington !" 

"  Did  you  see  actual  service  yourself?" 

*'  No  sir — ^I  never  did.  I  wish  I  had.  I  should  like  to 
have  had  the  honour  of  striking  one  blow  at  the  rascals. 
However  they  were  hit  pretty  well.  I  ought  to  be  con- 
tented.' My  father  saw  enough  of  fighting^he  was  colonel 
of  a  regiment — ^he  was  at  the  af&ir  of  Burgoyne.  That 
gave  us  a  lift  in  good  time.  What  rejoicing  there  was 
everywhere  when  that  news  came !  I  could  have  fifed  all 
day  upon  an  empty  stomach  and  felt  satisfied.  People 
reckoned  everywhere  that  the  matter  was  settled  when  that 
great  piece  of  good  fortune  was  given  us.  And  so  it  was  4 
— ^wa'n't  it,  dear  1"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  one  of  those 
fond,  pleased,  sympathetic  looks  to  Fleda  with  which  he 
often  brought  up  what  he  was  saying. 

""  Gener^  Gates  commanded  there  ?"  said  Mr.  Oarleton. 

*^  Yes  sir — Gates  was  a  poor  stick — I  never  thou^t  much 
of  him.  That  fellow  Arnold  distinguished  himself  in  die 
actions  before  Burgoyne's  surrender.  He  fought  like  a 
brave  man.  It  seems  stranffe  that  so  mean  a  scamp  should 
have  had  so  much  blood  in  nimf 

"•  Why,  are  great  fighters  generally  good  meD»  grandpa  1" 
•aid  Fleda. 
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"Not  exactly,  dear!"  replied  her  grandfitther; — '^but 
such  litUe-minded  rascality  is  not  just  the  vice  one  would 
expect  to  find  in  a  gallant  soldier." 

"  Those  were  times  that  made  men,''  said  Mr.  Carleton 
musingly. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  old  gentleman  gravely, — ^'*they 
were  times  that  called  for  men,  and  God  raised  them  up. 
But  Washington  was  the  soul  of  the  country,  sir!" 

"  Well,  the  time  made  him,"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

^  I  b^  your  pardon,"  said  the  old  gentleman  with  a  very 
decided  little  turn  of  his  head, — ^'  1  think  he  made  the  time. 
I  don't  know  what  it  would  have  been,  sir,  or  what  it  would 
have  come  to,  but  for  him.  After  all,  it  is  rather  that  the 
things  which  try  people  shew  what  is  in  them ; — 1  hope 
there  are  men  enough  in  the  country  yet,  though  they 
haven't  as  good  a  chance  to  shew  what  they  are." 

'^  Either  way,"  said  his  guest  smiling;  *'it  is  a  happiness, 
Mr.  Rinnan,  to  have  lived  at  a  time  when  there  was  some- 
thing worth  living  for." 

"Well — I  don't  know — "  said  the  old  gentleman; — 
"  those  times  would  make  the  prettiest  figure  in  a  story  or 
a  ro'mance,  I  suppose ;  but  I've  tried  both,  and  on  the  whole," 
said  he  with  another  of  his  looks  at  Fleda, — ''  I  think  I  like 
these  times  the  best !" 

Flcda  smiled  her  acquiescence.  His  guest  could  not  help 
tlunking  to  himself  that  however  pacific  might  be  Mr. 
Ringgan's  temper,  no  man  in  those  days  that  tried  men 
could  have  brought  to  the  issue  more  stem  inflexibility  and 
gallant  fortitude  of  bearing.  His  frame  bore  evidence  of 
great  personal  strength,  and  his  eye,  with  all  its  mildness, 
had  an  unflinching  dignity  that  e&uld  never  have  quailed  be- 
fore danger  or  duty.  And  now,  while  he  was  recalling 
with  great  animation  and  pleasure  the  scenes  of  his  more 
active  life,  and  his  blue  eye  was  shining  with  the  fire  of  other 
days,  his  manner  had  the  self-possession  and  quiet  sedate* 
ness  of  triumph  that  bespeak  a  man  always  more  ready  to 
do  than  to  say.  Perhaps  the  contemplation  of  the  noble 
Roman-like  old  figure  before  him  did  not  tend  to  lessen  the 
feeling,  even  the  sigh  of  r^ret,  with  which  the  young  man 
said, 

"  There  was  something  then  for  a  man  to  do !" 

8» 
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*^  There  is  always  that,"  said  the  old  gentleman  quietly. 
*^  God  has  given  every  man  his  work  to  do ;  and  'tain't  diffii 
oult  for  him  to  find  out  what.  No  man  is  put  here  to  be 
idle." 

^'  But,"  said  his  companion,  with  a  look  in  which  not  a 
little  haughty  reserve  was  mingled  with  a  desire  to  speak 
out  his  thoughts,  "  half  the  world  are  busy  about  hum-drum 
ooncems  and  the  other  half  doing  nothing,  or  worse." 

'*  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan ; — '^  that 
depends  upon  the  way  you  take  things.  Tain't  always  the 
men  that  make  the  most  noise  that  are  the  most  good  in 
the  world.  Hum-drum  affiiirs  needn't  bo  hum-drum  in  the 
doing  of  'eni.  It  is  my  maxim,"  said  the  old  gentleman 
looking  at  his  companion  with  a  singularly  open  pleasant 
smile, — "  that  a  man  may  be  great  about  a'most  anything 
— chopping  wood,  if  he  happens  to  be  in  that  line.  I  used 
to  go  upon  that  plan,  sir.  Whatever  I  have  set  my  hand 
to  do,  1  have  done  it  as  well  as  I  knew  how  to ;  and  if  you 
follow  that  rule  out  you'll  not  be  idle,  nor  hum-drum 
neither.  Many's  the  time  that  I  have  mowed  what  would 
be  a  day's  work  for  another  man,  before  break&st." 

Rossitur's  smile  was  not  meant  to  be  seen.  But  Mr. 
Carleton's,  to  the  credit  of  his  politeness  and  his  under- 
standing both,  was  frank  as  the  old  gentleman's  own^  as  he 
answered  with  a  good-humoured  shake  of  his  head, 
.  ^^  I  can  readily  believe  it,  sir,  and  honour  both  your  maxim 
and  your  practice.    But  I  am  not  exactly  in  that  line." 

"  Why  don't  you  try  the  army  ?"  said  Mr.  Ringgan  with 
a  look  of  interest.  « 

"  There  is  not  a  cause  worth  fighting  for,"  said  the  young 
man,  his  brow  changing  again.  ^'  It  is  only  to  add  weight 
to  the  oppressor's  hand,  or  throw  away  life  in  the  vain  eD!i> 
deavour  to  avert  it.    I  will  do  neither." 

"^  But  all  the  world  is  open  before  such  a  young  man  as 
you,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan. 

^'  A  laige  world,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  with  his  former  mix- 
ture of  expression, — ^^  but  there  isn't  much  in  it." 

''  Politics  V*  said  Mr.  Ringgan. 

^'It  is  to  lose  oneself  in  a  seething-pot,  where  the  scum  if 
the  most  apparent  thing." 

(« But  there  is  society  ?"  said  Rossitur. 
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'^Notbing  better  or  more  noble  than  thesuooeflnoD  of 
motes  that  flit  through  a  sunbeam  into  oblivion." 

*^  Well,  why  not  then  sit  down  quietly  on  one's  estates 
and  enjoy  them,  one  who  has  enough  1" 

**  And  be  a  worm  in  the  heart  of  an  apple." 

''  Well  then,"  said  Rossitur  laughing,  though  not  know- 
ing exactly  how  &r  he  might  venture,  ^  there  is  notlmiff 
left  for  you,  as  1  don't  suppose  you  would  take  to  any  of 
the  learned  professions,  but  to  strike  out  some  new  padi  for 
yourself — hit  upon  some  grand  invention  for  benefiting  the 
haman  race  and  distinguishing  your  own  name  at  onoe." 

But  while  he  spoke  his  companion's  face  had  gone  back 
to  its  usual  look  of  imperturbable  coolness  ;  the  dark  eye 
was  even  haughtily  unmoved,  till  it  met  Fleda's  inquir- 
ing and  somewhat  anxious  glance.     He  smiled. 

^^  The  nearest  approach  1  ever  made  to  that,"  said  he, 
'^  was  when  1  went  chestnuting  the  other  day.  Can't  you 
find  some  more  work  for  me,  Fairy  ?" 

Taking  Fleda's  hand  with  his  wonted  graceful  lightness 
of  manner  he  walked  on  with  her,  leaving  the  other  two  to 
follow  together. 

"  You  would  like  to  know,  perhaps,"  observed  Mr.  Ros- 
siturin  rather  a  low  tone, — ^''that  Mr.  Carleton  is  an 
£ngl]^man." 

'^Ay,  ay?"  said  Mr.  Rin^;an.  ''An  Englishman,  is 
he  ?«--Well  sir,— what  is  it  that  I  would  like  to  know  ?" 

"  7%a/,"  said  Rossitur.  "  I  would  have  told  you  before 
if  I  could.  I  supposed  you  might  not  choose  to  speak 
quite  so  freely,  perhaps,  on  American  affiurs  before  him."  . 

''  I  haven't  two  ways  of  speaking,  sir,  on  anything,"  said 
the  old  gentleman  a  little  dryly.  ''  Is  your  friend  very  ten. 
der  on  that  chapter  ?" 

''  O  not  that  I  know  of  at  all,"  said  Rossitur;  ''  but  you 
know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  feeling  still  among  the  En- 
glish, about  it — ^diey  have  never  forgiven  us  heartUy  for 
whipping  them ;  and  I  know  Carleton  is  related  to  the  no- 
bility and  all  that,  you  know ;  so  I  thought — ^" 

*  Ah  well  I"  said  the  old  gentleman, — "  we  don't  know 
much  about  nc^ility  and  sudi  .gimoraoks  in  this  oonntry. 
I'm  nofc  much  of  a  courtier.  I  am  pretty  much  accustomed 
to  spe*  .  my  mind  as  I  think  it.— He's  wealthy,  I  suMpose  1" 
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**  He's 'more  than  that,  air.  Enormous  estates!  He's 
the  finest  fellow  in  the  world — one  of  the  first  young  men 
in  England." 

*'You  have  been  there  yourself  and  know]"  said  Mr. 
Ringgan,  glancing  at  his  companion. 

'Mf  I  have  not,  sir,  others  have  told  me  that  do."       mm 

"Ah  well,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan  placidly, — "we  sha'n't 
quarrel,  I  guess.     What  did  he  come  out  here  for,  eh  ?" 

"  Only  to  amuse  himself.  They  are  going  back  again  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  I  intend  accompanying  them  to  join  mv 
mother  in  Paris.     Will  my  little  cousin  be  of  the  party?" 

They  were  sauntering  along  towards  the  house.  A  loud 
oalling  of  her  name  the  minute  before  had  summoned 
Fleda  thither  at  the  top  of  her  speed ;  and  Mr.  Carleton 
turned  to  repeat  the  same  question. 

The  old  gentleman  stopped,  and  striking  his  stick'  two  or 
three  times  against  the  ground  looked  sorrowfully  unde- 
termined. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know !— "  he  said  at  last,—"  It's  a  pretty 
hard  matter — she'd  break  her  heart  about  it,  I  suppose, — >^' 

"  I  dare  urge  nothing,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Carleton.  "  I  will 
cmly  assure  you  that  if  you  entrust  your  tveasure  to  ue  she 
shall  be  cherished  as  you  would  wish,  till  we  place  her  in 
the  hands  of  her  aunt." 

"I  know  that,  sir, — I  do  not  doubt  it,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan, 
"but— I'll  tell  you  by  and  by  what  I  conclude  upon,"  he 
said  with  evident  relief  of  manner  as  Fleda  came  bounding 
back  to  them.  "  Mr.  Rossitur,  have  you  made  your  peace 
with  Fleda  r 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  any  to  make,  sir,"  replied 
the  young  gentleman.  "  I  will  do  it  with  pleasure  if  my 
little  cousin  will  tell  me  how.  But  she  looks  as  if  she 
needed  enlightening  as  much  as  myself." 
-  "  She  has  something  against  you,  I  can  tell  you,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  looking  amused,  and  speaking  as  if  Fleda 
were  a  curious  little  piece  of  human  mechanism  which  could 
hear  its  performances  talked  of  with  all  the  insensibility  of 
any  other  toy.  "She  gives  it  as  her  judgment  that  Mr. 
Oarleton  is  the  most  of  a  gentleman,  because  he  keeps  hii 
promise." 

"Oh  grandpa!"— 


Poor  Fieda's  cheek  was  hot  with  a  distressfiil  blush. 
Bossitur  coloured  with  anger.  Mr.  Carleton's  smile  had  a 
very  diiferent  expression. 

**  If  Fleda  will  have  the  goodness  to  recollect,"  said  Ros- 
situr,  "I  cannot  be  charged  with  breaking  a  promise  for  I 
made  none." 

"  But  Mr.  Carleton  did,"  said  Fleda. 

''  She  is  right,  Mr.  Rossitur,  she  is  right,"  said  that  gen- 
tleman ;  ''  a  &llacy  might  as  well  elude  IthuriePs  spear  as 
the  sense  of  a  pure  spirit — there  is  no  need  of  written 
codes.  Make  your  apologies,  man,  and  confess  yourself  in 
the  wrong." 

"  Pho,  pho,"  said  the  old  gentleman, — "  she  don't  take  it 
very  much  to  heart.  I  guess  /ought  to  be  the  one  to  make 
the  apologies,"  he  added,  looking  at  Fieda's  face. 

But  Fleda  commanded  herself^  with  difficulty,  and  an- 
nounced that  dinner  was  ready. 

'^  Mr.  Rossitur  tells  me,  Mr.  Carleton,  you  are  an  En- 
glishman," said  his  host.  '^  I  have  some  notion  of  that's  pass- 
ing through  my  head  before,  but  somehow  I  had  entirely 
lost  sight  of  it  when  I  was  speaking  so  freely  to  you  a  little 
while  ago — ^about  our  national  quarrel — ^I'know  some  of 
your  countrymen  owe  us  a.  grudge  yet." 

"  Not  I,  I  assure  you,"  said  the  young  Englishman.  "  1 
am  ashamed  of  them  for  it.  I  congratulate  you  on  being 
Washington's  countryman  and  a  sharer  in  his  grand  strug- 
gle for  the  right  against  the  wrong." 

Mr.  Ringgan  shook  his  guest's  hand,  looking  very  much 
pleased ;  and  having  by  this  time  arvlved  at  the  house  the 
young  gentlemen  were  formally  introduced  at  once  to  the 
kitchen,  their  dinner,  and  aunt  Miriam. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  entertainment  gave 
perfect  satisfaction  to  everybody — better  fate  than  attends 
most  entertainments.  Even  Mr.  Rossitur's  ruffled  spirit 
felt  the  soothing  influence  of  good  cheer,  to  which  he  hap- 
pened to  be  peculiarly  sensible,  and  came  back  to  its  aver- 
age condition  of  amenity. 

Doubtless  that  was  a  most  informal  table,  spread  accord- 
ing to  no  rules  that  for  many  generations  at  least  have  been 
known  in  the  refined  world ;  an  anomaly  in  the  eyes  of 
certainly  one  of  the  compwiy.     Yet  the  board  had  a  char- 
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acter  of  its  own,  very  far  removed  from  vulgarity,  and  suit- 
ing remarkably  well  with  the  condition  and  demeanour  of 
thos^  who  presided  over  it — a  comfortable,  well-to-do,  sub- 
stantial look,  that  could  afford  to  dispense  with  minor 
graces;  a  self-respect  that  was  not  afraid  of  criticism. 
Aunt  Miriam's  successful  efforts  deserve  to  be  celebrated* 

In  the  middle  of  the  table  the  polished  amber  of  the 
pig's  arched  back  elevated  itself, — a  striking  object, — ^but 
worthy  of  the  place  he  filled,  as  the  honours  paid  him  by 
everybody  abundantly  testified.  Aunt  Miriam  had  sent 
down  a  basket  of  her  own  bread,  made  out  of  the  new 
flour,  brown  and  white,  both  as  sweet  and  fine  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  bread  to  be ;  the  piled-up  slices  were  reallv  beau- 
tiful. The  superb  butter  had  come  from  aunt  Miriam's 
dairy  too,  for  on  such  an  occasion  she  would  not  trust  to 
the  very  doubtful  excellence  of  Miss  Cynthia's  doings. 
Every  spare  place  on  the  table  was  filled  with  dishes  of 
potatoes  and  pickles  and  sweetmeats,  that  left  nothing  to 
be  desired  in  their  respective  kinds ;  the  cake  was  a  deli- 
cious presentment  of  the  finest  of  material ;  and  the  pies, 
pumpkin  pies,  such  as  only  aunt  Miriam  could  make,  rioh 
compounds  of  everything  but  pumpkin  with  enough  of  that 
to  give  them  a  name — Fleda  smiled  to  think  how  pleased 
aunt  Miriam  must  secretly  be  to  see  the  homage  paid  her 
through  them.  And  most  happily  Mrs.  Plumfield  had  dis- 
covered that  the  last  tea  Mr.  Kinggan  had  brought  from 
the  little  Queechy  store  was  not  very  good,  and  there  was 
no  time  to  send  up  on  "the  hill "  for  more,  so  she  made 
coffee.  Verily  it  was  not  Mocha,  but  the  thick  yellow 
cream  with  which  the  cups  were  filled  really  made  up  the 
difference.     The  most  curious  palate  found  no  want. 

Everybody  was  in  a  high  state  of  satisfaction,  even  to 
Miss  Cynthia  Gall ;  who  having  some  lurking  suspicion 
that  Mrs.  Plumfield  might  design  to  cut  her  out  of  her  post 
of  tea-making,  had  slipped  herself  into  her  usual  chair  be- 
hind the  tea-tray  before  anybody  else  was  ready  to  sit 
down.  No  one  at  table  bestowed  a  thought  upon  Miss 
Cynthia,  but  as  she  thought  of  nothing  else  she  may  be 
said  to  have  had  her  fhir  share  of  attention.  The  most 
unqualified  satisfaction  however  was  no  doubt  little  Fle- 
da's.     Foi^etting  with  a  child's  happy  readiness  the  fears 
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and  dodbts  which  had  lately  troubled  her,  she  was  fiill  of 
the  present,  enjoying  with  a  most  unselfish  enjoyment 
everything  that  pleased  anybody  else.  Sht  was  glad  that 
the  supper  was  a  fine  one,  and  so  approved,  because  it  was 
her  grandfather's  hospitality  and  her  aunt  Miriam's  house- 
keeping ;  little  beside  was  her  care  for  pies  or  coffee.  She 
saw  with  secret  glee  the  expression  of  both  her  aunt's  and 
Mr.  Binggan's  face;  partly  from  pure  sympathy,  and 
partly  because,  as  she  knew,  the  cause  of  it  was  Mr.  Carle- 
ton,  whom  privately  Fleda  liked  very  much.  And  after 
all  perhaps  he  had  directly  more  to  do  with  her  enjoyment 
than  all  other  causes  together. 

Certainly  that  was  true  of  ^im  with  respect  to  the  rest 
of  the  dinner-table.  None  at  that  dinner-table  had  ever 
seen  the  like.  With  all  the  graceful  charm  of  manner  with 
which  he  would  have  delighted  a  courtly  circle,  he  came 
Out  from  his  reserve  and  was  brilliant,  gay,  sensible,  enter- 
taining, and  witty,  to  a  degree  that  assuredly  has  very 
rarely  been  thrown  away  upon  an  old  farmer  in  the  coun- 
try and  his  un-polite  sister.  They  appreciated  him  though, 
as  well  as  any  courtly  circle  could  have  done,  and  he  knew 
it.  In  aunt  Miriam's  strong  sensible  face,  when  not  full  of 
some  hospitable  care,  he  could  see  the  reflection  of  every 
play  of  his  own ;  the  grave  practical  eye  twinkled  and 
brightened,  giving  a  ready  answer  to  every  turn  of  sense 
or  humour  in  what  he  was  saying.  Mr.  Ringgan,  as  much 
of  a  child  for  the  moment  as  Fleda  herself,  had  lost  every- 
thing disagreeable  and  was  in  the  full  genial  enjoyment  of 
talk,  rather  listening  than  talking,  with  his  cheeks  in  a  per- 
petual dimple  of  gratification,  and  a  low  laugh  of  hearty 
amusement  now  and  then  rewarding  the  conversational  and 
kind  effi)rts  of  his  guest  with  a  complete  triumph.  Even 
the  Subtle  charm  which  they  could  not  quite  recognise 
wrought  fascination.  Miss  Cynthia  declared  afterwards, 
half  admiring  and  half  vexed,  that  he  spoiled  her  supper, 
for  she  forgot  to  think  how  it  tasted.  Rossi tur — his  good 
humour  was  entirely  restored ;  but  whether  even  Mr. 
Oarleton's  power  could  have  achieved  that  without  the  per- 
fect seasoning  of  the  pig  and  the  smooth  persuasion  of  the 
richly-creamed  coffee,  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  He 
stared,  mentally,  for  he  had  never  known  his  friend  conde- 
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.aoead  to  bring  himself  out  in  the  same  manner  before ;  and 
he  wondered  wliat  he  could  see  in  the  present  oocaaion  to 
,  make  it  worth  while. 

But  Mr.  Carleton  did  not  think  his  efforts  thrown  away, 
lie  understood  and  admired  his  fine  old  host  and  hostess ; 
'  and  with  all  their  ignorance  of  conventionalities  and  ab- 
sence of  what  is  called  polish  of  manner,  he  could  enjoy  the 
sterling  sense,  the  good  feeling,  the  true  hearty  hospitality, 
.  and  the  dignified  coui*tesy,  which  both  of  them  shewed. 
No  matter  of  the  outside ;  this  was  in  the  grain.  If  mind 
had  lacked  much  opportunity  it  had  also  made  good  use  of 
A  little;  his  host,  Mr.  Carleton  found,  had  been  a  great 
'reader,  was  well  acquainted  with  history  and  a  very  intel- 
ligent reasoner  upon  it ;  and  both  he  and  his  sister  shewed 
a  strong  and  quick  aptitude  for  inteUeotual  subjects  of  con- 
versation. No  doubt  aunt  Miriam's  courtesy  had  not  been 
taught  by  a  dancing-master,  and  her  brown  satin  gown  had 
seen  many  a  fashion  come  and  go  since  it  was  made,  but  a 
lady  was  in  both ;  and  while  Rossitur  covertly  smiled,  Mr. 
Garletctti  paid  his  sincere  respect  where  he  felt  it  was  due. 
Little  Fleda's  quick  eye  hardly  saw,  but  more  than  half 
felt,  the  difference.  Mr.  Carleton  had  no  more  eager  lis- 
tener now  than  she,  and  perhaps  none  whose  un^ected 
interest  and  sympathy  gave  him  more  pleasure. 

Wheii  they  rose  from  the  table  Mr.  Ringgan  would  not 
be  insinuated  into  the  cold  front  room  again. 

"  No,  no,"  said  he, — "  what's  the  matter  ? — the  table  1 
Push  the  table  back,  and  let  it  take  caj'e  of  Itself, — come, 
gentlemen,  sit  down — draw  up  your  chairs  round  the  fire, 
and  a  fig  for  ceremony  !  Comfort,  sister  Miriam,  against 
politeness,  any  day  in  the  vear  ; — don't  you  say  so  too, 
Fairy  1     Gome  here  by  me. 

^^  Miss  Fleda,"  said  Mr.  Carleton.  "  will  you  take  a  ride 
with  me  to  Montepoole  to-morrow  ?  I  should  like  to  make 
you  acquainted  with  my  mother." 

Fleda  coloured  and  looked  at  her  grandfather. 

"  What  do  you  say,  deary  ?"  he  inquired  fondly  ;  "  will 
you  gol — I  believe,  sir,  your  proposal  will  prove  a  very 
acceptable  one.     You  will  go,  won't  you,  Fleda  f 

Fleda  would  very  much  rather  not !  But  she  was  always 
exoeedingly  afraid  of  hurting  people's  feelings  ;  she. could 
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not  bear  thai  Mr.  Carleton  siioiiM  think  she  dialfted  to  go 
'with  him,  so  she  answered  yes,  in  her  usual  sober  maaner. 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  a  man  nnoersmoiiitadj' 
walked  in,  his  entrance  immediately  foHowing  a  little  aoUen 
-knock  that  had  made  a  mockery  iA  asking  permissioii.  An 
ill-looking  man,  in  the  worst  sense ;  his  fiioe  being  a  mix- 
ture of  cunning,  meanness,  and  insolence.  He  ^ut  the  door 
and  came  with  a  slow  leisurely  step  into  the  middle  of  the 
room  without  speaking  a  word.  Mr.  Carlelon  saw  the  blank 
change  in  Fleda's  face.     She  knew  him. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  see  me,  Mr.  MeGowan  1"  said  Mr. 
Ringgan,  not  without  something  of  the  same  change. 

*'  I  guess  I  ha'n't  come  here  for  nothing,"  was  the  gruff 

retort. 

"  Wouldn't  another  time  answer  as  well  ?'* 
'  "  I  don't  mean  to  find  yoo  Ime  another  time,"  said  the 
man  chuckling, — "  I  haTe  given  yon  notioe  to  quit,  and  now 
I  have  come  to  tell  you  you'll  clear  out.  I  ain't  a  going  to 
be  kept  out  of  my  property  for  ever.  If  I  can't  get  my 
money  from  you,  Elzevir  Rinnan,  I'll  see  you  don't  get  no 
more  of  it  in  your  hands." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman  : — '*  You  have 
said  all  that  is  necessary." 

^'  You  have  got  to  hear  a  little  more,  though,"  returned 
the  other,  ^Tve  an  idee  that  there's  a  satisfection  in  speaking 
one's  mind.  I'll  have  that  much  out  of  you  I  Mr.  Ringgan, 
a  man  hadn't  ought  to  make  an  agreement  to  pay  what  he 
doesn't  mean  to  pay,  and  what  he  has  made  an  agree* 
ment  to  pay  he  ought  to  meet  and  be  up  to,  if  he  sold  his 
soul  for  it!  You  call  yourself  a  diristtan,  do  you,  tp  stay 
in  another  man's  house,  month  after  month,  when  you  know 
you  ha'n't  got  the  means  to  give  him  the  rent  for  it !  That's 
what  I  call  stealing,  and  it's  what  I'd  live  in  the  County 
House  before  I'd  demean  myself  to  do !  and  so  ought  you." 

"Well,  well  \  neighbour,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan,  with  patient 
dignity, — "  it's  no  use  calling  names.  You  know  as  well  as 
1  do  how  all  this  came  about.  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  pay 
you,  but  I  haven't  been  able  to  make  it  out,  without  having 
more  time," 

"  Time !"  said  the  other.  "  Time  to  cheat  me  out  of  a 
liM'.e  more  houseroom.     If  I  was  agoing  to  live  on  charity. 
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I^r.  Ringgan,  I'd  come  out  and  say  so,  and  not  put  my  hand 
in  a  manT pocket  this  way.  You'll  quit  the  house  by  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  or  if  you  don't  I'll  let  you  hear  a  little 
more  of  me  that  you  won't  like !" 

He  stalked  out,  shutting  the  door  after  him  with  a 
bang.  Mr.  Carleton  had  quiUed  the  room  a  moment  be- 
fore him. 

Nobody  moved  or  spoke  at  first,  when  the  man  was 
gone,  except  Miss  Cyntnia,  who  as  she  was  taking  some- 
thing from  the  table  to  the  pantry  remarked,  probably  for 
Mr,  Rossitur's  benefit,  that  *'  Mr.  Kinggan  had  to  have  that 
man  punished  for  something  he  did  a  Tew  years  ago  when 
he  was  justice  of  the  peace,  .<ind  she  guessed  likely  that  was 
the  reason  he  had  a  grudge  agin  him  ever  since."  Beyond 
this  piece  of  dubious  information  nothing  was  said.  Little 
Fleda  stood  beside  her  grandfather  with  a  face  of  quiet  dis- 
tress ;  the  tears  silently  running  over  her  flushed  cheeks, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  Mr.  Kinggan  with  a  tender  touch- 
ing look  of  sympathy,  most  pure  from  self-recolJection. 

Mr,  Carleton  presently  came  in  to  take  leave  of  the  dis- 
turbed family.  The  old  gentleman  rose  and  returned  his 
shake  of  the  hand  with  even  a  degree  more  than  usual  of 
his  manly  dignity,  or  Mr.  Carleton  thought  so. 

"Good  day  to  you,  sir!"  he  said  heartily.  *'We  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  your  society,  and  I  shall  al 
ways  be  very  happy  to  see  you — wherever  I  am."  And 
then  following  him  to  the  door  and  wringing  his  hand  with  a 
force  he  was  not  at  all  aware  of,  the  old  gentleman  added 
in  a  lower  tone,  '''  I  shall  let  her  go  with  you  !" 

Mr.  Carleton  read  his  whole  story  in  the  stem  self-com- 
mand of  brow,  and  the  slight  convulsion  of  feature  which 
all  the  self-command  could  not  prevent.  He  returned 
warmly  the  grasp  of  the  hand  answering  merely,  "  I  will 
see  you  again." 

Fleda  wound  her  arms  round  her  grandfather's  neck  when 
they  were  gone,  and  did  her  best  to  comfort  him,  assurinff 
him  that  "  they  would  be  just  as  happy  somewhere  else. 
And  aunt  Miriam  earnestly  proffered  her  own  home.  But 
Fleda  knew  that  her  grandfather  was  not  comforted.  He 
stroked  her  head  with  the  same  look  of  stern  gravity  and 
troubled  emotion  which  had  grieved  her  so  much  the  other 


day.  She  oould  not  win  him  to  a  smile,  and  went  to  bed 
at  last  feeling  desolate.  She  had  no  heart  to  look  out  at  the 
ni§^t.  The  wind  was  sweeping  by  in  wintry  gusts;  and 
Fleda  cried  herself  to  sleep  thinking  how  it  would  whistle 
round  the  dear  old  house  when  their  ears  would  not  be  there 
to  hear  it. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


He  from  his  old  hereditary  nook 

Must  part ;  the  ■ummomi  camet— our  final  leave  we  look. 

WoavtwoaTB. 


MR.  CARLETON  came  the  next  day,  but  not  early,  to 
take  Fleda  to  MontepQole.  She  nad  told  her  grand- 
&ther  that  she  did  not  think  he  would  come,  because  after 
last  night  he  must  know  that  she  would  not  want  to  go. 
About  twelve  oVlook  however  he  was  there,  with  a  little 
wagon,  and  Fleda  was  fain  to  get  her  sun-bonnet  and  let  him 
put  her  in.  Happily  it  was  her  maxim  never  to  trust  to 
uncertainties,  so  she  was  quite  ready  when  he  came  and 
they  had  not  to  wait  a  minute. 

Though  Fleda  had  a  little  dread  of  being  introduced  to  a 
party  of  strangers  and  was  a  good  deal  disappointed  at 
being  obliged  to  keep  her  promise,  she  very  soon  began  to 
be  glad.  She  found  her  fear  gradually  falling  away  before 
Mr.  Carleton's  quiet  kind  reassuring  manner ;  he  took  such 
nice  care  of  her;  and  she  presently  made  up  her  mind  that 
he  would  manage  the  matter  so  that  it  would  not  be  awk- 
ward. They  had  so  much  pleasant  talk  too.  Fleda  had 
found  before  that  she  could  talk  to  Mr.  Carleton,  nay  she 
could  not  help  talking  to  him;  and  she  forgot  to  think 
about  it.  And  besides,  it  was  a  pleasant  day,  and  they, 
drove  fast,  and  Fleda's  particular  delight  was  driving ;  and 
though  the  horse  was  a  little  gay  she  had  a  kind  of  Intuitive 

Perception  that  Mr.  Carleton  knew  how  to  manage  him. 
o  she  gave  up  every  care  and  was  very  happy. 
When  Mr.  Carleton  asked  after  her  grandfather,  Fleda 
answered  with  great  animation,  ^'  O  he's  very  well !  and 
such  a  happy  thing — You  heard  what  that  man  said  last 
night,  Mr.  Carleton,  didn't  you  1" 
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**  Well  it  is  all  arranged ; — ^this  morning  Mi  Jollj — he's  a 
firiend  of  grandpa's  that  lives  over  at  Queechj  Run  and  knew 
about  all  this — ^he's  a  lawyer — ^he  came  this  morning  and 
told  grandpa  that  he  had  found  some  one  that  could  lend 
him  file  money  he  wanted  and  there  was  no  trouble  about 
it;  and  we  are  so  happy,  for  we  thought  we  should  have  to 
go  away  from  where  we  live  now,  and  I  know  grandpa 
would  have  felt  it  dread^lly.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that, — ; 
Imean,  for  Mr.  Jolly's  coming, — ^I  couldn't  have  gone  to 
Montepoole  to-day." 

^^  Tl^n  I  am  very  glad  Mr.  Jolly  made  his  appearance," 
said  Mr.  Carleton. . 

"So  am  I,"  said  Fleda;— "but  I  think  it  was  a  little 
stooge  tMt  Mr.  Jolly  wouldn't  tell  us  who  it  was  that  he 
had  got  the  money  from.  Grandpa  said  he  never  saw  Mr. 
Jolly  so  curious." 

When  they  got  to  the  Pool  Fleda's  nervousness  return^ 
^  a  little ;  but  she  went  through  the  dreaded  introduction 
With  great  demureness  and  perfect  propriety.  And  through- 
out the  day  Mr.  Carleton  had  no  reason  to  fear  rebuke  for 
the  judgment  which  he  had  pronounced  upon  his  little  para- 
gon. AH  the  flattering  attention  which  was  shewn  her, 
and  it  was  a  good  deal,  could  not  draw  Fleda  a  line  beyond 
the  dignified  simplicity  which  seemed  natural  to  her ;  any 
more  than  the  witty  attempts  at  raillery  and  endeavours  to 
amuse  themselves  at  her  expense,  in  which  some  of  the  gen- 
tl^nen  shewed  their  wisdom,  could  move  her  from  her 
modest  self-possession.  Very  quiet,  very  modest,  as  she 
Invariably  was,  awkwardness  could  not  fasten  upon  her; 
her  colour  might  come  and  her  timid  eye  fall ;  it  often  did ; 
but  Fleda's  wits  were  always  in  their  plav.e  and  within  call. 
She  would  shrink  from  a  stranger's  eye,  and  yet  when 
spoken  to  her  answers  were  as  ready  and  acute  as  they 
were  marked  for  simplicity  and  gentleness.  She  was  kept 
to  dinner ;  and  though  the  arrangement  and  manner  of  tne 
service  must  have  been  strange  to  little  Fleda,  it  was  im- 
possible to  guess  from  word  or  look  that  it  was  the  first 
tUqe  within  her  recollection  that  she  had  ever  seen  the  like. 
Her  native  instincts  took4t  all  as  quietly  as  any  old  liber^ 
alized  traveller  looks  upon  the  customs  of  a  new  country. 
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Mr.  Carleton  smiled  as  he  now  and  then  saw  a  glanoe  of 
intelligence  or  admiration  pass  between  one  and  another  of 
the  company ;  and  a  little  knowing  nod  from  Mrs.  Evelyn 
and  many  a  look  from  his  mother  confessed  he  had  been 
quite  right. 

Those  two,  Mrs.  Evelyn  and  Mis.  Carleton,  were  by  far 
the  most  kind  and  eager  in  their  attention  to  Fleda.  Mrs. 
Thorn  did  little  else  but  look  at  her.  The  gentlemen 
amused  themselves  with  her.  But  Mr.  Carleton,  true  to 
the  hopes  Fleda  had  founded  upon  his  good-nature,  had 
stood  her  fneiid  all  the  day,  coming  to  her  help  if  she 
needed  any,  and  placing  himself  easily  and  quietly  between 
her  and  anything  that  threatened  to  try  or  annoy  her  too 
much.  FJeda  felt  it  with  grateful  admiration.  Yet  she 
noticed,  too,  that  he  was  a  very  different  person  at  this 
dinner-table  from  what  he  had  been  the  other  dny  at  her 
grand&ther's.  Easy  and  graceful,  always,  he  filled  1^  own 
place,  but  did  not  seem  to  care  to  do  more;  there  waa 
even  something  bordering  on  haughtiness  in  his  air  of  grave 
reserve.  He  was  not  llie  life  of  the  company  here;  he 
contented  himself  with  being  all  that  the  company  ooold 
possibly  require  of  him. 

On  the  whole  Fleda  Was  exceedingly  well  pleased  with 
her  day,  and  thought  all  the  people  in  general  very  kind. 
It  was  quite  late  before  she  set  out  to  go  home  agaitt ;  and 
then  Mrs.  Evelyn  and  Mrs.  Carleton  were  extremely  afraid 
lest  she  should  take  cold,  and  Mr.  Carleton  without  saying 
one  word  about  it  wrapped  her  up  so  ^^f^  nicely  after  she 
got  into  the  wagon,  in  a  warm  cloak  of  his  motlwr^s.  The 
drive  home,  through  the  gathering  shades  of  twilight,  wis 
fo  little  Fleda  thoroughly  charming.  It  was  almost  in  per- 
fect silence,  but  she  liked  that ;  and  all  the  wby  home  hir 
mind  was  full  of  a  shadowy  beautiful  world  that  seemed  to 
lie  before  and  around  her. 

It  was  a  happy  child  that  Mr.  Carleton  lifted  fk>m  the 
Wagon  when  they  reached  Queechy.  He  read  it  in  the 
utter  lightheartedness  of  brow  and  voice,  and  the  spring  to 
the  ground  which  hardly  needed  the  help  of  his  hands. 

^*  Thank  you,  Mr.  Carleton,"  she  said  when  she  bad 
reached  her  own  door ;  (he  would  not  go  in)  ^'I  have  had'i 
very  nice  time !" 
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'  He  smiled. 

"  ''Good  night,"  said  he.     ''Tel]  your  grandfather  I  will 

oome  to-morrow  to  see  him  aboat  some  business." 

Fleda  ran  gayly  into  the  kitehen;  Only  Cynthia  was 
there. 

**  Wlrercj  is  grandpa,  Cynthy  f 

"  He  went  off  into  his  room  a  half  an  hour  ago.  I  be- 
lieve he's  layin'  down.  He  ain't  right  well,  I  s'peet. 
What's  made  you  so  late?*' 

"  O  they  kept  me,"  said  Fleda.  Her  gayety  suddenly 
sobered,  ^e  took  off  her  bonnet  and  coat  and  throwing 
them  down  in  tiie  kitohen  stole  softly  along  the  passage  to 
her  grand&ther's  room.  She  stopped  a  minute  at  the  door 
and  held  her  breath  to  see  if  she  could  hear  any  movement 
which  might  tell  her  he  was  not  asle^.  It  was  all  stOI, 
and  pulling  the  iron  latch  with  her  gentlest  hand  fleda 
went  on  tiptoe  into  the  room.  He  was  lying  on  the  bed, 
hut  awake,  for  she  had  made  no  noise  and  the  blue  eyes 
opened  and  looked  upon  her  as  she  came  near. 

"Are  you  not  well,  dear  grandpa?"  said  the  little  girL 

Nothing  made  of  flesh  and  blood  ever  spoke  words  of 
more  spirit-like  sweetness,— not  the  beauty  of  a  fine  organ^ 
but  sudi  as  the  sweetness  of  angel-speech  might  be;  a 
whisper  of  love  and  tenderness  that  was  hushed  by  its  own 
ittten^ty.  He  did  not  answer,  or  did  not  notice  her  first 
question ;  she  repeated  it. 
.  ^  '^Don't  you  ffeel  well  ?" 

^ "  Not  exactly,  dear !"  he  replied. 

There  was  the  shadow  of  somewhat  in  his  tone,  that  fell 
upon  his  little  granddaughter's  heart  and  brow  at  onoe. 
Her  voice  next  time,  thou^  not  suffered  to  be  anything 
but'  dear  and  dbeerfhl  still,  had  in  part  the  cleameaa  of 
i^p^ehension. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?" 
■  "  Oh— Fdon't  know,  dear !" 

'  She  felt  the  shadow  again,  and  he  seemed  to  say  that 
time  would  shew  her  the  meaning  of  it.  She  put  her  little 
hand  in  one  of  his  which  lay  outside  the  coverlets,  and 
atood  looking  at  him;  and  presently  said,  but  in  a  very, 
&S&cent  key  from  the  same  speech  to  Mr.  Carleton,  ^ 

*'  I  have  had  a  very  nice  time,  dear  grandpa." 
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Her  grand&ther  made  her  no  answer.  He  brought  tJi9 
dear  litUe  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it  twice,  so  earnestly 
that  it  was  almost  passionately ;  then  laid  it  on  the  side  of 
the  bed  again,  with  his  own  upon  it,  and  patted  it  slowly 
and  fondly  and  with  an  inexpressible  kind  of  sadness  in  the 
manner.  Fleda's  lip  trembled  and  her  heart  was  flutter- 
ing, but  she  stood  so  that  he  could  not  see  her  face  in  the 
dusk,  and  kept  still  till  the  rebel  features  were  calm  agaia 
and  she  had  schooled  the  heart  to  be  silent. 

Mr.  Binggan  had  closed  his  eyes,  and  perhaps  was 
asleep,  and  his  little  granddaughter  sat  quietly  down  on  a 
chair  by  the  bedside  to  watch  by  him,  in  that  gentle  sor- 
acowful  patience  which  woitien  often  know  but  which  hardly 
belongs  to  childhood.  Her  eye  and  thoughts,  as  she  sat 
there  in  the  dusky  twilight,  fell  upon  the  hwd  of  her  grand- 
&ther  which  still  fondly  held  one  of  her  own ;  and  fancy 
travelled  fast  and  far,  from  what  it  was  to  what  it  had 
been.  Bough,  discoloured,  stiff,  as  it  lay  there  now,  shie 
thought  how  it  had  once  had  the  hue  and  the  freshness  and 
the  grace  of  youth,  when  it  had  been  the  instrument  of 
uncommon  strength  and  wielded  an  authority  that  none 
could  stand  against.  Her  £Bicy  wandered  over  the  scenes 
it  had  known  \  when  it  had  felled  trees  in  the  wild  forest, 
and  those  fingers,  then  supple  and  slight,  had  played  the 
fife  to  the  struggling  men  of  the  Revolution;  how  its 
activity  had  outdone  the  activity  of  all  other  hands  in  clear*, 
ing  and  cultivating  those  very  fields  where  her  feet  loved 
to  run ;  how  in  its  pride  of  strength  it  had  handled  the 
scythe  and  the  sickle  and  the  fiail,  with  a  grace  and  effi- 
ciency that  no  other  could  attain ;  au^  how  in  happy  man- 
hood that  strong  hand  had  fondled  and  sheltered  and  led 
the  little  children  that  now  had  grown  up  and  were  gone  I 
— Strength  and  activity,  ay,  and  the  fruits  of  them,  were; 
passed  away ; — ^his  children  were  dead  \ — his  race  was  ruji ; 
— the  shock  of  corn  was  in  full  season,  ready  to  be  gall^ 
ered.  Poor  little  Fleda  I  her  thought  had  travelled  but  a 
very  little  way  before  the  sense  of  these  things  entirely 
overcame  her ;  her  head  bowed  on  her  knees,  and  she  wept 
tears  that  all  the  fine  springs  of  her  nature  were  moving  to 
feed — many,  many, — but  poured  forth  as  quietly  as  bit- 
terly :   she  smothered  every  ^und«    That  beautiful  shar> 


dowj  world  with  which  die  had  been  so  busy  a  little  while 
ago, — alas !  she  had  left  the  £iir  outlines  and  the  dreamy 
light  and  had  been  tracking  one  solitary  path  through  the 
wilderness,  and  she  saw  how  the  traveller  foot-sore  and 
weather- bctftten  comes  ^o  the  end  of  his  way.  And  after  all, 
he  comes  to  the  end. — '^  Yes,  and  I  must  travel  through  life 
and  come  to  the  end,  too,"  thought  little  Fleda ; — "-^  life  is 
but  a  passing  through  the  world;  my  hand  must  wither 
and  grow  old  too,  if  1  live  long  enough,  and  whether  or  no, 
I  must  come  to  ike  end — Oh,  there  is  only  one  thing  that 
ought  to  be  very  much  minded  in  this  world !" 

That  thought,  sober  though  it  was,  brought  sweet  cooso- 
lation.  Fleda's  tears,  if  they  fell  as  &st,  grew  brighter,  a» 
she  remembered  with  singular  tender  joy  that  her  mother 
and  her  fiitber  had  been  ready  to  see  the  end  of  their  jour-* 
ney,  and  were  not  afraid  of  it ;  that  her  grandfather  and: 
her  aunt  Miriam  were  happy  in  the  same\][uiet  confidenoe, 
and  she  believed  she  herself  was  a  lamb  of  the  Good  Shep> 
herd's  flock.  ^^  And  he  wilt  let  none  of  his  lambs  be  lost,"- 
die  thought.    *''■  How  happy  I  am  *!    How  happy  we  all  are !" 

Her  grand£kther  stilC  lay  quiet  as  if  asleep,  and  gently i 
drawing  her  hand  from  under  his,  Fleda  went  and  got  a 
eandie  and  sat  down  by  him  again  to  read,  carefully; 
ghading  the  light  so' that  it  might  not  awake  him. 
.  He  presently  spoke  to  her,  and  more  cheerftiUy. 

"  Are  you  reading,  dear  1" 

*^  Yes,  grandpa!"  said  the  little  girl  looking  up  brighyy.- 
'^Does  the  candle  disturb  you  f 

"  No  dear ! — What  have  you  got  there  ?" 

''I  just  took  up  this  volume  of  Newton  that  has  ths' 
hymns  in  it." 

''Readout." 

Fleda  read  Mr.  Newton's  long  beautiful  hymn,  '^Hhe 
Lord  will  provide ;"  but  with  her  late  thoughts  fresh  in  her 
aund  it  was  hard  to  get  through  the  last  verses ; — 

"  No  strength  of  our  own. 

Or  goodness  we  daim ; 
Bat  since  we  Imve  known 

The  Savioor^s  great  name, 
In  this,  oar  strong  tower, 

For  safety  we  hide ; 
The  Lord  is  onr  power. 

The  Lord  will  p^o^•iae. 
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**  When  lift  BiBks  apMe, 

And  death  is  in  view, 
This  word  of  his  grace 

Shall  oomfbrt  ns  through. 
No  fesrioff  nor  donbtin^. — 

With  Christ  on  onr  side, 
We  hope  to  die  shoati&g 

The  Lord  will  proTide  I" 

The  little  reader's  voice  changed,  almost  broke,  but  she 
(itTUggled  through,  and  then  was  quietly  crying  behind  her 
hand. 

'^  Read  it  again,"  said  the  old  gentleman  after  a  pause. 

There  is  no  'cannot'  in  the  vocabulary  of  afiection. 
Fleda  waited  a  minute  or  two  to  rally  her  forces,  and  then 
went  throuffh  it  again,  more  steadily  than  the  first  time. 

"  Yes — ''said  Mr.  Ringgan  calmly,  folding  his  hands, — 
'*  that  will  do !  Hiat  trust  won't  &il,  for  it  is  founded  upon 
a  rock.  ^  He  is  a  rock;  and  he  knoweth  them  that  put 
tiieir  trust  in  him !'  I  have  been  a  fool  to  doubt  ever  tiiat 
he  would  make  all  things  work  well — ^The  Lord  will  j»o- 
vide !"  jJ 

"Grandpa"  said  Fleda,  but  in  an  unsteady  voice,  and 
iriiading  her  face  with  her  hand  still, — '*  J  can  remember 
reading  this  hymn  to  my  mother  once  when  I  was  so  little 
that  *  siuggestions'  was  a  hard  word  to  me." 

"  Ay,  ay, — I  dare  say,"  said  the  old  gentleman, — ^'*yo«r 
mother  knew  that  Rock  and  rested  her  hope  upon  it, — 
where  mine  stands  now.  If  ever  there  was  a  creature  that 
might  have  trusted  to  her  own  doings,  I  believe  die  was 
one,  for  I  never  saw  her  do  anything  wrong, — as  I  know. 
But  she  knew  Oifist  was  all.  Will  you  follow  him  as 
she  did,  dear?" 

Fleda  tried  in  vain  to  give  an  answer. 

"  Do  you  know  what  her  last  prayer  for  you  wte,  Fleda  f" 

'•*  No,  grandpa." 

*^  It*  was  that  you  might  be  kept  '  unspotted  froita  the 
world.'  I  heard  her  make  that  prayer  myself."  And 
stretching  out  his  hand  the  old  gentleman  laid  it  tenderly 
upon  Fleda's  bowed  head,  saying  with  strong  earnestness 
and  afiection,  even  hu  voice  somewhat  shaken,  "  QtoA  grant 
that  prayer ! — ^whatever  else  he  do  wijh  her,  keep  my  ohiki 
from  the  evil ! — and  bring  her  to  join  her  fikdier  and  mother 
in-  heaven ! — and  me  l" 
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•'"ficnsaid'ni)  niore; — but  fleda's  sobs  sud  a  g^%$t  doaL 

And  wlien  the  sobs  viere  hushed,  she  still  sat  sheddiw 
qiaHik  tears,  sorrowed  aad  disturbed  by  her  grandfiither^ 
oiaiiner. '  She  had  never  known  it  so  grave,  so  solemn; 
but  there  was  that  shadow  of  somethmg  else  in  it  besides, 
and  she  would  have  feared  if  she  had  known  what  to  fear. 
He  told  her  at  last  that  she  had  better  go  to  bed,  and  to 
saj  to-  Cynthy  that  he  wanted  to  see  her.  She  was  goii^ 
and  had  near  reached  the  door,  when  he  said, 

"Elfleda!" 

She  hastened  back  to  the  bedside. 

"  Kiss  me." 

He  let  her  do  so  twice,  without  moving,  and  then  hold* 
ing  her  to  his  breast  he  pressed  one  long  earnest  passionate 
kiss  upon  her  lips,  and  released  her. 

Fleda  told  C^nthy  that  her  grandfether  wished  her  to 
oame  to  ium,  and  then  mounted  the  stairs  to  her  little  bed- 
poom.  She  went  to  the  window  and<«pening  it  looked  out 
at  tij^^ofb  moonlit  sky ;  the  weather  was  mild  again  and 
a  littl^iazy,  and  the  landscape  was  beautiful.  But  little 
Fleda  was  tasting  realities,  and  she  could  not  go  off  upon 
dream-journeys  to  seek  the  light  food  of  fency  Uirough  the 
air.  S|ie  did  not  think  to-u^ht  about  the  people  the  moon 
was  shinittg  on  ;  she  only  thought  of  one  little  sad  anxious 
heart, — and  of  another  down  stairs,  more  sad  and  anxious 
still,  she  feared ; — wliat  could  it  be  about  1  Now  that  Mr. 
JoUy  had:  ^ttled  all  that  troublesome  buwiess  with  Mo- 
Gowan? — 

As  she  stood  there  at  the  window,  gazing  out  aimleasij 
into  the  still  nigHt, — it  was  very  quiet, — she  heard  Cyntl^ 
at  the  back  of  the  house  calling  out,  but  as  .if  she  were 
afraid  of  making  too  much  noise,  '^  Watkins  t — Watkins  !'* 

The  sound  had  business,  if  not  anxiety,  in  it.  Fleda 
instinetively  held  her  breath  to  listen.  Presently  she  heard 
Watkins  reply ;  bat  they  were  round  the  comer,  she  could 
not  easily  make  out  what  they  said.  It  was  only  bjr 
staining  her  ears  that  «he  caught  the  words, 
..  *'  Waikins,  Mr.  Ringgan  wants  yjou  to  go  right  up  on  the 
UH  :to  Mis'  Plumfield's  and  tell  her  he  wants  her  to  oomA 
lE^  downr-4ie  thinks^'-ahe  voice  of  the  speaker  fell,  and 
Fleda  cpuld  only  make  out  the  last  wodM-V  ^'  Jamea." 


Mora  wm  sold,  bat  wo  tbids  and  low  tfasl  she  could  vaAx^ 
ateDd  nothing. 

She  had  heard  enough.  She  shal  the  Window,  trembliaCr 
and  fastened  again  the  parts  of  her  dress  she  had  loosened ; 
and  softly  and  hastily  went  down  the  stairs  into  Ae 
kitchen. 

^^  Pynthy  ! — what  is  the  matter  with  grandpa  1" 

**  Why  ain't  you  in  bed,  Flidda  r  said  Cyntl^witb some 
sharpness.  ^  That's  what  you  had  ought  to  be.  I  am  sure 
your  grandpa  wants  you  to  be  abed." 

*'  But  tell  me,"  said  Fleda  anxiously. 

'^  I  don't  know  as  there's  anything  the  matter  with  him,*^ 
said  Cynthy.  ^^  Nothing  much,  I  suppose.  What  makes 
you  think  anything  is  the  matter  1" 

**  Because  I  heard  you  telling  Watkins  to  go  for  aunt 
Miriam."     Fleda  could  not  say, — *^and  the  doctor." 

^*  Well  your  grandpa  thought  he'd  like  to  have  her  come 
down,  and  he  don't  feel  right  well,— so  I  sent  Watkins  up ; 


but  you'd  better  go  to  bed,  Fiidda;  yon'll  catch  eJt.  if 
you  sit  up  o'  night."  W 

Fleda  was  unsatisiieci,  the  more  because  Cynthy  would 
not  meet  the  keen  searching  look  with  which  the  little  girl 
tried  to  read  her  face.  She  was  not  to  be  sent  to  b|d,.  and 
all  Cynthy's  endeavoui*s  to  make  her  c^nge  her  minaTwere 
of  no  avail.  Fleda  saw  in  them  but  fresh  reason  for  stay- 
ing, and  saw  besides,  what  Cynthy  could  not  hide,  ar  some- 
what of  wandering  and  uneasiness  in  her  mslkner  which 
strengthened  her  resolution.  She  sat  down  in  the  chimney 
comer,  resolved  to  wait  till  her  aunt  Miriam  cfmft ;  there 
would  be  satisfaction  in  her,  for  aunt  Miriam  always  tMd 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

It  was  a  miserable  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
kitdien  seemed  to  wear  a  strange  desolate  look,  thoudi 
seen  in  its  wonted  bright  light  of  fire  and  candles,  and  m 
itself  nice  and  cheerful  as  usual.  Fkda  looked  at  it  also 
through  that  vague  fear  which  casts  its  own  lurid  colour 
upon  everything.  The  very  flickering  of  the  candle  blace 
seemed  of  ill  omen,  and  her  grandfather's  empty  chair  stood 
a  signal  of  pain  to  little  Fleda  whenever  she  looked  at  ft^ 
She  sat  still,  in  submissive  patience,  her  cheek  pale  yMk 
the  working  of  a  heart  too  big  for  that  little  body.    OfOk 


thia  was  going  in  and  out  of  her  graad&ther'a  room,  but 

Fleda  would  not  ask  her  any  more  questions,  to  be  diaap^ 
pointed  with  word-answers ;  she  waited,  but  the  minutes 
seemed  very  long, — ^and  very  sad. 

The  characteristic  outward  calm  which  Fleda  had  kept, 
and  which  belonged  to  a  nature  uncommonly  moulded  to 
patience  and  fortitude,  had  yet  perhaps  heightened  the  pres- 
sure of  excited  fear  within.  When  at  last  she  saw  die 
doak  and  hood  of  aunt  Miriam  coming  through  the  moon-. 
light  to  the  kitchen  door,  she  rushed  to  open  it,  and  quite^ 
overcome  for  the  moment  threw  her  arms  around  her  and 
was  speechless.  Aunt  Miriam's  tender  and  quiet  voice 
comforted  her. 

"  You  up  yet,  Fledii !  Hadn't  you  better  go  to  bed  1 
Tisn't  good  for  you." 

"That's  what  I've  beeh  a  telling  her,"  said  Cynthy,  "but 
she  wa'n't  a  mind  to  listen  to  me. 

But  the  two  little  arms  embraced  aunt  Miriam's  doak- 
and  iM^ppers  and  the  little  face  was  hid  there  still,  aod . 
Fleda^Rnswer  was  a  half  smothered  ejaculation. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come,  dear  aunt  Miriam !" 

Aunt  Miriam  kissed  her  again,  and  again  r^eated  her 
requesj^ 

"  O  no— I  can't  go  to  bed,"  said  Fleda  crying ; — "  1  can't » 
till  1  know — I  am  sure  something  is  the  matter,  or  Cynthy 
wouldn't  look  so.     Do  tell  me,  aunt  Miriam !" 

"  I  can't  XxH  you  anything,  dear,  except  that  grandpa  is 
not  well — ^that  is  all  I  know — I  am  going  in  to  see  Mm.     I  - 
will  tell  you  in  the  morning' how  he  is." 

"  No,"  said  Fleda,  "  I  will  wait  here  till  you  come  out.  > 
I  couldn't  sleep." 

Mrs.  Plumfield  made  no  more  efforts  to  persuade  her, 
b\it  rid  herself  of  cloak  and  hood-  and  went  into  Mr.  Ring-  - 
gai's  room.     Fleda  placed  herself  again   in  her  chimney 
comer.     Burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  she  sat  waiting 
more  quietly  ;  and  Cynthy,  having  finished  all  her.  business, 
took  a  chair  on  the  hearth  opposite  to  her.     Both  were 
silent  and  motionless,  except  when  Cynthy  once  in  a  while . 
got  up  to  readjust  the  sticks  of  wood  on  the  fire.    They  sat' 
t&ere  waiting  so  long  that  Fleda's  anxiety  began  to  quicken; 
again. 
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^Don^t  you  think  the  doctor  is  a  long  time  coming, 
Cynthy  '^''  said  she  raising  her  head  at  la^t.  Her  question, 
breaking  that  fbrced  silence,  sounded  fearful.  - 

"  It  seems  kind  o'  long,^'  safd  Cynthy.  "  I  guess  Wat- 
kins  haVt  found  him'  to  hum."   . 

Watlcins  indeed  presently  came  in  and  reported  as 
much,  and  that  the  wind  was  changing  and  it  was  coming 
off  cold ;  and  then  his  heavy  boots  were  heard  going  up  the 
stairs  to  his  room  overhead ;  but  Fleda  listened  in  vain  for 
the  sound  of  the  latch  of  her  grandfather's  door,  or  aunt 
Miriam's  quiet  foot-ft.ll  in  the  passage;  listened  and  longed, 
till  the  minutes  seemed  like  the  links  of  a  heavy  chain  which 
G|he  was  obliged  to  pass  over  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the 
last  link  could  not  be  found.  The  noise  of  Watkins'  feet 
ceased  overhead,  and  nothing  stirred  or  moved  but  the 
crackling  flames  and  Cynthia's  elbows,  which  took  turns 
each  in  resting  upon  the  opposite  arm,  and  now  and  then  a 
tell-taile  gust  of  wind  in  the  trees.  If  Mr.  Ringgan  was 
asleep,  why  did  not  aunt  Miriam  come  out  and  see  Upm, — 
if  he  was  better,  why  not  come  and  tell  them  so.  He  had 
been  asleep  when  she  first  went  into  his  room,  and  she  had 
dome  back  for  a  minute  then  to  try  again  to  get  Fleda  to 
bed ;  why  could  she  not  come  out  for  a  minute  onc«»more._ 
Tw;o  hours  of  watching  and  trouble  had  quite  changed  lit- 
tle Fleda ;  the  dark  ring  of  anxiety  had  come  under  each 
eye  in  her  little  pale  face ;  she  looked  herself  almost  ill. 

Aunt  Miriam's  grave  step  was  heard  comin^out  of  the 
room  at  last, — it  did  not  sound  cheerfully  in  Fleda's  ears. 
She  came  in,  and  stopping  to  give  some  direction  to  Cyn- 
thy, walked  up  to  Fleda.  Her  face  encouraged  no  ques- 
tions. She  took  the  phild's  head  tenderly  in  both  her  hands, 
and  told  her  gently,  but  it  was  in  vain  that  she  tried  to 
make  her  voice  quite  as  usuaj,  that  she  had  better  go  to 
bed — that  she  would  be  sick. 

Fleda  looked  up  anxiously  in  her  face. 

"How  is  he?" 

But  her  next  word  was  the  wailing  cry  of  sorrow, — "  Oh 
grandpa ! — " 

The  old  lady  took  the  little  child  in  her  arms  arid  they 
lK)th  sal;  there  by  the  6re  until  the  morning  dawned. 
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CHAPTEB  VIII. 


Piitieiieo  tad  gomnr  ■Iwt* 
Wbo  ihiHild  aspreai  Imt  goodUatt. 

Kiiiv  Lias. 


WHEN  Mr.  Garleton  kiioek€d  at  the  front  door  tke  next 
day  about  two  o'clock  it  was  opened  to  him  by  Cynthy< 
He  asked  for  his  late  host. 

'^  Mr.  Rinnan  is  dead." 

"Dead!''  exdaimed  the  young  man  much  shocked;—^ 
"whea^  howr 

"Won't  you  come  in,  sir?"  said  Ojmthy ;—" maybe 
you'll  see  Mis'  Plumfield." 

"  No,  certainly,"  replied  the  visiter.  "  Only  tdl  me  about 
Mr.  Ringgan."  l>  ^ 

"  He  died  last  night" 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  him  1" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Cyntby  in  a  business-like  tons  of  < 
TOioe, — ^^*I  s'pose  the  doctor  knows,  but  he  didn't ,  say 
nothing  about  it.     He  died  very  sudden." 

"  Was  he  alone  ?" 

"  No — ^his  sister  was  with  him ;  he  had  been  complaining 
all  the  evening  that  he  didn't  feel  right,  but  I  didnMi  tliink 
nothing  of  it  and  I  didn't  know  as  he  did;  and  towards 
evening  he  went  and  laid  down,  and  Flidda  was  with  him  a^ 
spell,  talking  to  him;  and  at' last  he  sent  her  to  bed  and 
called  me  in  and  said  he  felt  mighty  strange  and  he  didn't 
know  what  it  was  going  to  be,  and  that  he'  had  as  lieve  I 
Aoold  send  up  and  ask  Mis'  Plumfield  to  come  down,  and 
p8iiia|>s  I  mi^t  as  well  send  f<^r  the  doctor  too.  And  I  sens 
lipht  od^  but  the  doctor  wa'n't  to  hum,  ahd  didn't  get  hei!i^ 
till  long  after.  Mis'  Plumfield,  she  come ;  and  Mr.  Kinggan 
aoteap  then,  and  I  didn't  know  as  it  was  gcMng  to  be 


1» 

anything  more  after  all  than  just  a  turn,  «uoh  as  anybodj 
miffht  take ;  and  Mis'  Plumfield  went  in  and  sot  by  him ; 
and  there  wa'n't  no  one  else  in  the  room ;  and  afler  a  while 
he  oome  to,  and  talked  to  her,  she  said,  a  spell ;  but  he 
seemed  to  think  it  was  something  more  than  common  ailed 
him ;  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  just  riz  up  half  way  in  bed  and 
then  fell  back  and  died, — with  no  more  wamii^  than  that" 

**  And  how  is  the  little  girl?" 

"  Why,"  said  Cynthy,  looking  off  at  right  angles  from 
her  visiter,  ^' she's  middling  now,  I  s'pose,  but  she  won't  be 
before  long,  or  else  she  must  be  harder  to  make  sick  than 
other  folks. — We  can't  get  her  out  of  the  room,"  she  added, 
bringing  her  eyes  to  bear,  for  an  instant,  upon  the  young 
gentleman, — ^^  she  stays  in  there  the  hull  time  since  morn- 
ing—I've  tried,  and  Mis'  Plumfield's  tried,  and  everybody  has 
tried,  and  there  can't  none  of  us  manage  it ;  she  will  stay 
in  there,  and  it's  an  awful  cold  room  when  there  ain't  no 
firQ." 

Cynthy  and  her  visiter  were  both  taking  the'  benefit  of - 
the  ohUl  blast  which  rushed  in  at  the  opon  door. 

^'  The  roomP  said  Mr.  Carletoo.  ^^The  room  whem 
the  body  lies  r 

^'  Yes — it's  dreadful  chill  in  there  when  the  stove  ain't 
heated,  and  she  sits  there  the  hull.time.  And  she  ha'n't  got 
much  to  boast  of  now ;  she  looks  as  if  a  feather  would  blow 

her  away." 

l^e  door  at  the  further  end  of  the  hall  opened  about  two 
inches  and  a  voice  called  out  through  the  crack, 

"  Cynthy ! — Mis'  Plumfield  wants  to  know  if  that  is  Mr. 
Carleton  1" 

"  Yes." 

*^  Well  she'd  like  to  see  him.  Ask  him  to  walk  into  the. 
ftont  room,  she  says." 

Cynthy  upon  this  shewed  the  way,  and  Mr.  Carleton^ 
walked  into  the  same  room  where  a  very  few  days  before  > 
he  had  been  so  kindly  welcomed  by  his  fine  old  host  Cold 
indeed  it  was  now,  as  was  the  welcome  he  would  have 
given.  There  was  no  fire  in  the  chimney,  and  even  all  the. 
signs  of  the  fire  of  the  other  day  had  been  carefully  clearsd. 
away;  the  clean  empty  fireplace  looked  a  mournful  as-^ 
siuranee  tlMi  ili»  cheerfuhiew  would  not  sooa  ooma  bftok- 
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agttii.  Vb  yns  »  mw  disagreeable  Ahj ;  Ite  P^P^  window- 
shades  fluttered  wnoon^rtably  in  tlie  wind,  which  had  ita 
way  now ;  and  tte  very  chairs  and  tables  seemed  as  if  they 
had  taken  leave  of  life  and  society  for  ever.  Mr.  Carleton 
walked  slowly  up  and  down,  his  thoughts  running  perhaps 
somewhat  in  the  train  where  poor  little  Fleda's  had  been  so 
busy  last  night ;  and  wrapped  up  in  broadcloth  as  he  was  to 
the  chin,  he  shivered  when  he  heard  the  chill  wind  moaning 
round  the  house  and  rustling  the  paper  hangings  and  thought 
of  little  Fleda^s  delicate  frame,  exposed  as  Cynthia  had  de- 
scribed it.     He  made  up  his  mind  it  must  not  be. 

Mrs.  Plumfield  presently  came  in,  and  met  him  with  the 
calm  dignity  of  that  sorrow  which  needs  no  parade  and  that 
truth  and  meekness  of  character  which  can  make  n<Mie. 
Yet  there  was  nothing  like  stoicism,  no  affected  or  proud 
repression  of  feeling ;  her  manner  was  simply  the  dictate  of 
good  sense  borne  out  by  a  firm  and  quiet  spirit.  Mr. 
Carleton  was  struck  with  it ;  it  was  a  display  of  character 
different  from  any  he  had  ever  before  met  with;  it  was 
something  he  could  not  quite  understand.  For  he  wanted 
the  key.  But  all  the  high  respect  he  had  felt  for  this  lady 
from  the  first  was  confirmed  and  strengthened. 

After  quietly  receiving  Mr.  Carleton's  silent  grasp  of  the 
hand,  aunt  Miriam  said, 

"  I  troubled  you  to  stop,  sir,  that  I  might  ask  you  how 
much  longer  you  expect  to  stop  at  Montepoole.^' 

Not  more  than  two  or  three  days,  he  said. 

"  I  understood,'^  said  aunt  Miriam  after  a  minute's  pause^ 
"  that  Mrs.  Carleton  was  so  kind  its  to  say  she  would  tske^ 
care  of  Elfleda  to  France  and  put  her  in  the  hands  of  her^ 
aunt." 

'^She  would  have  gre^t  pleasure  in  doing  it," -said  Mr. 
Carleton.  "lean  promise  for  your  little  niece  that  she 
shall  have,  a  mother's  care  so  long  as  my  mother  can 
render  it."  « 

Aunt  Miriam  was  silent,  and  he  saw  her  eyes  fill. 

*'  You  should  not  have  had  the  pain  of  seeing  me  to-day,'^ 

said  he  gently,  ^4f  I  could  have  known  it  would  give  you 

auy ;  but  since  I  am  here,  may  I  ask,  whether  it  is  your 

determination  that  Fleda  shall  go  with  us  1" 

"  It  was  mv  brother's,"  said  aunt  Miriam,  sighing ; — "  he 

io» 
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told  me~*-U(8t  night— that  he  wished  her  to  go  with  Mx^ 
Garleton — if  she  would  still  be  so  good  as  to  take  her." 

Mj  ^^e  just  heard  about  h^,  from  the  houtfekeeper,** 
said  Mr.  Carleton,  ^what  has  disturbed  me  a  good  deal* 
Will  you  forgive  me,  if  I  venture  to  propose  that 'she 
shoold  oome  to  os  at  onoe.  Of  oourse  we  will  not  leave  the 
place  for  several  days — till  you  are  ready  to  part  with  her.'' 

Aunt  Miriam  hesitated,  and  again  the  tears  flushed  to 
her  eyes. 

^  I  believe  it  would  be  best,''  she  said, — *'*'  since  it  must 
be — ^I  cannot  get  the  child  away  from  her  grandfather—*! 
am  afraid  I  want  firmness  to  do  it — and  she  ought  not  to 
be  there— she  is  a  tender  little  creature—" 

For  once  selt^<xnmnand  finled  her — she  was  obl^ed  to 
cover  her  ftce. 

**  A  stranger's  hands  cannot  be  more  tender  of  her  thatf 
ours  will  be,"  said  Mr.  Garleton,  his  warm  pressure  of  autH? 
Miriam's  hand  repeating  the  promise.  ^'My  mother  wilf 
bring  a  carriage  for  her  this  afternoon,  if  you  will  permit.'^ 

'^  If  you  please,  sir, — since  it  must  be^  it  does  not  matter 
a  day  sooner  or  later,"  repeated  aunt  Miriam, — ^^  if  she  can 
be  got  away — ^I  don't  Imow  whether  it  will  be  possible." 

Mr.  Garleton  bad  his  own  private  opinion  on  that  point 
He  merely  promised  to  be  there  again  in  a  few  hours  and 
took  his  leave. 

He  came,  with  his  mother,  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
affcemoon.  They  were  shewn  this  time  into  the  kitohen, 
where  they  found  two  or  three  neighbours  and  friends  with 
aunt  Miriam  and  Gynthy.  The  former  received  them  with 
the  same  calm  simplicity  that  Mr.  Garleton  had  admired  hi' 
the  morning,  but  said  she  was  afraid  their  coming  would  be 
in  vain ;  she  had*  talked  with  Fleda  about  the  proposed 
f^an  and  could  not  get  her  to  listen  to  it.  She  doubted' 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  persuade  her.    And  ye^*«' 

Aunt  Miriam's  sel^possa0sion  seemed  to  be  shaken  when* 
she  thought  of  Fleda ;  she  could  not  speak  of  her  without 
waterinff  eyes. 

**  She's  fixing  to  be  sick  as  fast  as  ever  she  6an,"  re-' 
marked  Gynthia  dryly,  in  a  kind  of  aside  meant  for  the' 
audience ; — **  there  wa'n't  a  gi'ain  of  colour  in  her  fitce  when*^ 
\  went  in  to  try  to  get  her  out  a  little  while  ago;  and  Mis^ 
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PkunlM^ld  haVt  the  heui  to  do  mylfciiv  wilk 
body  <^." 

''Moflittr,  inil  yon  see  wliat  you  on  daT  Md  Jfr. 
Oftrletoiu 

jMr9b  Cadetm  went,  with  an  eipreoMOD  of  6oe  tkit 
9(m,  nobody  elae,  knew  meant  tkst  she  tbom^  i^  *  _ 
Urly  diaagreeaUe  pieee  of  bumeaB.    Sbe  oune  back  after 
tbe  bipee  <^a  lew  minuteB,  in  teaiiL 

^.\  €aa  do  nothing  with  her,''  she  aaid  hurriedly; — ^^1 
don't  know  what  to  aay  to  her;  and  she  lodes  like  death. 
Go  yourself  Goy ;  yoo  can  manage  her  If  any  one  can.** 

Mr.  Carleton  went  immediately. 

The  room  into  which  a  short  passage  admitted  him  was 
ijieerless  indeed.  On  a  &ir  aftonoon  the  son's  nys  oaaoe 
in  there  pleasantly,  but  this  was  a  true  November  day ;-  a 
gre^  sky  and  a  <£ill  raw  wind  tiiat  found  its  way  in  be- 
tween the  loose  window-sashes  and  framea.  One  oomer 
Qf  Ihe  room  was  sadly  tenanted  by  the  bed  ndndi  held  the 
remmos  of  its  late  master  and  owner.  At  a  little  table  be* 
^eenthe  windows,  with  her  back  Uuned  towards  the  bed, 
Fieda  was  sitting,  her  &oe  bowed  in  her  hands  upon  the 
old  (jpiarto  bible  that  lay  there  op«i;  a  shawl  round  her 
shoulders. 

..  Mr.  Carleton  went  up  to  the  side  of  tiie  table  and  softly 
spoke  her  name,  fleda  looked  up  at  him  for  an  instant^ 
and  then  buried  her  &oe  in  her  Innds  on  the  bode  as  be- 
foi«.-  -  lOhat  look  might  have  staggered  him,  but  that  Mr. 
Oalletoajrarely  was  staggered  in  any  purpose  when  he  had 
once  made  up  his  mind.  It  did  move  himi — eo  inueh  that 
be  waa\6bli^ed  to  wait  a  ininute  or  two  before  he  could 
xnuater  fimkEess*  to.  speak  to  her  agun;  Such  a  loc^,-"— so 
fitiful  in  Its  soarow,  so  appealing  in  its  helplessness,  so  im- 
posing in  its. purity, — ^he  had  never  see%  and  it  absolutely 
awed  him.  Many  a  child's  free  is  lovely  to  look  upon  for 
ita  inneeent  purity,  but  more  commonly  it  is  not  like  this ; 
it  is  the  purity  of  snow,  unsullied,  but  not  unsullyable; 
there  -is' another  kind-more  ethereal,  like  that  of  light,  wMch 
yaif -feel  is  from  another  sphere  imd  will  not  know  soiK 
9foX  tiherewere  other  signs  in  the  face  that  would  havh 
nerved  Mr.  Oarleton's  resolution  if  he  had  needed  it; 
Twebty-foor  hours  had  wzougfat  a  sad  change.    The  ofaUd 
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looked  a8.if  she  had  been  ill  for  wBeks.    Her  cheeks  were 

colourless ;  the  delicate  brow  would  have  seemed  pencilled 
on  marble  but  for  the  dark  lines  which  weeping  and  watch« 
ing,  and  still  more  sorrow,  had  drawn  underneath;  and 
the  beautiful  moulding  of  the  features  shewed  under  the 
transparent  skin  like  the  work  of  the  sculptor.  She  was  not 
crying  then,  but  the  open  pages  of  the  great  bible  had  been 
wet  with  very  many  tears  since  her  head  had  rested  there« 

^^Fleda,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  after  a  moment, — **you 
must  come  with  me." 

The  words  were  gently  and  tenderly  spoken,  yet  they 
had  that  tone  which  young  and  old  instinctively  know  it  is 
▼ain  to  dispute.  Fleda  glanced  up  again,  a  tondiins  im« 
ploring  look  it  was  very  difficult  to  bear,  and  her  '*  Oh  no 
—I  cannot," — ^went  to^his  heart.  It  was  not  resistanoe  but 
entreaty,  and  all  the  arguments  she  would  have  urged 
seemed  to  lie  in  the  mere  tone  of  her  voice.  She  had  no 
power  of  urging  them  in  any  other  way,  for  even  as  die 
spoke  her  head  went  down  again  on  the  bible  with  a  bursl 
of  sorrow.  Mr.  Carleton  was  moved,  but  not  shaken  in 
his  purpose.  He  was  silent  a  moment,  drawing  back  the 
hair  that  fell  over  Fleda's  forehead  with  a  gentle  caressing 
touch ;  and  then  he  said,  still  lower  and  more  tenderly  than 
before,  but  without  flinching,  '*  You  must  come  with  me, 
Fleda." 

'^  Mayn't  I  stay,"  said  Fleda,  sobbing,  while  he  could  see 
in  the  tension  of  the  muscles  a  violent  effort  at  self-control 
which  he  did  not  like  to  see, — ^*'  mayn't  I  stay  till — ^till — 
the  day  afier  to-morrow  1" 

'^  No,  dear  Fleda,"  said  he,  still  stroking  her  head  kindly, 
— "  I  will  bring  you  back,  but  you  must  go  with  me  now. 
Your  aunt  wi^es  it  and  we  all  think  it  is  best.  I  will 
bring  you  back." — 

She  sobbed  bitterly  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  she  beg* 
ged  in  smothered  words  that  he  would  leave  her  alone  a 
little  while.     He  went  immediately. 

She  checked  her  sobs  when  she  heard  the  door  dose  upon 
him,  or  as  soon  as  she  could,  and  rising  went  and  kqelt 
down  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  It  was  not  to  cry,  though 
what  she  did  could  not  be  done  without  many  tears, — it  was 
to  repeat  with>equal  earnestness  and  solemnity  her  mother** 


pmyer,  tlmt  she  might  be  kept  pure  from  the  world's  con- 
teotw  Ibere  beside  the  remains  of  her  last  dear  earthly 
inend,  as  it  were  before  going  out  of  his  sight  forever,  little 
Eleda  knelt  down  to  set  the  seal  of  &ith  and  hope  to  his 
wishes,  and  to  lay  the  constraining  hand  of  Memory  upon 
her  oonsdence.  It  was  soon  done, — and  then  there  was  but 
one  thing  more  to  do.  But  oh,  the  tears  that  fell  as  she 
stood  there !  before  she  could  go  on ;  how  the  little  hands 
were  pressed  to  the  bowed  face,  as  \ithey  would  have  borne 
up  the  load  they  could  not  reach ;  the  convulsive  struggle, 
before  the  last  look  could  be  taken,  Ihe  last  good-by  si^d ! 
But  the  sobs  were  forced  back,  the  hands  wiped  off  the 
tearS)  the  quivering  features  were  bidden  into  some  degree 
of  calmness ;  and  she  leaned  forward,  over  the  loved  face 
that  m  death  had  kept  all  its  wonted  look  of  mildness  and 
placid  dignity.  It  was  in  vain  to  try  to  look  through 
rieda's  blinded  eyes ;  the  hot  tears  dropped  &st,  while  her 
•Ambling  lips  kissed — ^and  kissed, — those  cold  and  silent 
that  could  make  no  return ;  and  then  feeling  that  it  was  the 
last,  that  the  parting  was  over,  she  stood  again  by  the  side 
of  the  bed  as  she  had  done  a  few  minutes  before,  in  a  con- 
vulsion of  grief,  her  &ce  bowed  down  and  her  little  frame 
racked  with  feeling  too  strong  for  it;  shaken  visibly,  as 
if  too  frail  to  bear  the  trial  to  which  it  was  put. 

Mr.  Garleton  had  waited  and  waited,  as  he  thought  long 
•^ough,  and  now  at  last  came  in  again,  guessing  how  it  was 
with  her.  He  put  his  arm  round  the  child  and  gently  drew 
her  away,  and  sitting  down  took  her  on  his  knee ;  and  en- 
deavoured rather,  with  actions  than  with  words  to  soothe 
and  comfort  her ;  for  he  did  not  know  what  to  say.  But 
his  gentle  delicate  way,  the  soft  touch  with  which  he  again 
stroked  back  her  hair  or  took  her  hand,  speaking  kindness 
and  sympathy,  the  loving  pressure  of  his  lips  once  or  twice 
to  her  brow,  the  low  tones  in  which  he  told  her  that  she 
was  making  herself  sick, — that  she  must  not  do  so, — that 
she  must  let  him  take  care  of  her, — were  powerful  to  soothe 
or  quiet  a  sensitive  mind,  and  Fleda  felt  them.  It  was  a 
very' difficult  task,  and  if  undertaken  by  any  one  else  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  disgust  and  distress  her.  But  his 
'q>irit  had  taken  the  measure  of  hers,  and  he  knew  precisely 
how  to  temper  every  word  and  tone  so  as  just  to  meet  the 
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idoe  saisibilities  of  her  nature.  He  had. said  haddly  aii]r 
tiiiii^  bat  she  had  understood  all  he  meant  to  say,  and  when 
he  told  her  at  last,  softly,  that  it  was  getting  late  and  she 
must  let  Um  take  her  away,  she  made  no  more  difficulty; 
rose  up  and  let  him  lead  her  out  of  the  room  without  onoe 
turning  her  head  to  look  back. 

Mrs.  Garleton  looked  relieved  that  there  was  a  prospeot 
of  getting  away,  and  rose  up  with  a  himpy  adjusting  of  her 
riiawl  round  her  shoulders.  Aunt  Miriam  came  forward 
to  say  good-by,  but  it  was  very  quietly  said.  Fleda 
dasped  her  round  the  neck  convulsively  for  an  instant, 
kissed  her  as  if  a  kiss  could  speak  a  wliole  heartful,  and 
then  turned  submissively  to  Mr.  Garleton  and  let  him  lead 
her  to  the  carriage. 

There  was  no  fault  to  be  found  with  Mrs.  Garleton's 
kindness  when  they  were  on  the  way.  She  held  llie  forlorn 
little  child  tenderly  in  her  arm,  and  told  her  how  glad  she 
was  to  have  her  with  them,  how  glad  she  should  be  if  she 
were  going  to  keep  her  always ;  but  her  saying  so  only  made 
'Fleda  cry,  and  she  soon  thought  it  best  to  say  nothing. 
All  the  rest  of  the  way  Fleda  was  a  picture  of  resignation; 
transparently  pale,  meek  and  pure,  and  fragile  seemingly, 
as  the  delicatest  wood-flower  that  grows.  Mr.  Garleton 
looked  grieved,  and  leaning  forward  he  took  one  of  her 
hands  in  his  own  and  held  it  affectionately  till  they  got  to 
the  end  of  their  journey.  It  marked  Fleda's  feeling  towards 
him  that  she  let  it  lie  there  without  making  a  motion  to 
draw  it  away.  She  was  so  still  for  the  last  few  miles  that 
her  friends  thought  she  had  fallen  asleep ;  but  when- the 
carriage  stopped  and  the  light  of  the  lantern  was  flung  in- 
side, they  saw  the  grave  hazel  eyes  broad  open  and  gMing 
intently  out  of  the  window. 

"You  will  order  tea  for  us  in  your  dressing-room, 
mother?"  said  Mr.  Garleton. 

«  CTf— who  is  w  r 

"  Fleda  and  me, — unless  you  will  please  to  make  one  of 
the  party." 

''  Gertainly  I  will,  but  perhaps  Fleda  might  like  it  better 
down  stairs.     Wouldn*t  you,  dearl" 

^  If  yon  please,  ma'am,"  said  Fleda.  '*  Wherever  yoQ 
please." 
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"*  But  which  would  you  rather,  Fledal"  said  Mr.  Ouletoii. 
!  *U  would  rather  have  it  up-stairs,''  said  Fleda  gentlj, 

I  *'  but  it's  no  matter/' 

^  We  will  have  it  up  stairs,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton.  **  We 
will  be  a  nice  little  party  up  there  by  ourselves.  Ton 
shall  not  come  down  till  you  like." 

'*  You  are  hardly  able  to  walk  up,"  said  Mr.  Carleton 
tenderly.     "  Shall  I  carry  you  ?" 

The  tears  rushed  to  Fleda's  eyes,  but  she  said  no,  and 
managed  to  mount  the  stairs,  though  it  was  evidently  an 
exertion.  Mrs.  Carleton's  dressing-room,  as  her  son  had 
called  it,  looked  very  pleasant  when  they  got  there.  It 
was  well  lighted  and  warmed  and  something  answering  tP 
curtains  had  been  summoned  from  its  obscurity  in  store- 
room or  gan*et  and  hung  up  at  the  windows, — "  them  air 
fussy  English  folks  had  m&de  such  a  pint  of  it,"  the  land- 
lord said.  Truth  was,  that  Mr.  Carleton  as  well  as  his 
mother  wanted  this  room  as  a  retreat  for  the  quiet  and 
privacy  which  travelling  in  company  as  they  did  they  could 
have  nowhere  else.  Everything  the  hotel  could  furnish  in 
the  shape  of  comfort  had  been  drawn  together  to  give  this 
room  as  little  the  look  of  a  public  house  as  possible. 
Easy  chairs,  as  Mrs.  Carleton  remarked  with  a  disgusted 
fiice,  one  could  not  expect  to  find  in  a  country  inn ;  there 
were  instead  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  of  "  those  miserable 
substitutes  "  as  she  called  rocking-chairs,  and  sundry  fashions 
of  couches  and  sofas,  in  various  degrees  of  elegance  and 
convenience.  The  best  of  these,  a  great  chintz-covered  thing, 
full  of  pillows,  stood  invitingly  near  the  bright  fire.  There 
Mr.  Carleton  placed  little  Fleda,  took  off  her  bonnet  and 
things,  and  piled  the  cushions  about  her  just  in  the  way  that 
.  would  make  her  most  easy  and  comfortable.  He  said  lit- 
tle, and  she  nothing,  but  her  eyes  watered  again  at  the  kind 
tenderness  of  his  manner.  And  then  he  lefl  her  in  peace 
till  the  tea  came. 

The  tea  was  made  in  that  room  for  those  three  alone. 

Fleda  knew  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  staid  up  there  only 

for  her  sake,  and  it  troubled  her,  but  she  could  not  help  it. 

Neither  could  she  be  very  sorry  so  far  as  one  of  them  was 

oonceisied.     Mr.  Carleton  was  too  good  to  be  wished  away. 

AIJ-  that   evening  his  care  of  her  never  ceased.     At  tea, 
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which  the  poor  child  would  hardly  have  shared  but  for  lum, 
and  afber  tea,  when  in  the  absence  of  bustle  she  had  leisure 
to  feel  more  fully  her  strange  circumstances  and  position, 
'he  hardly  permitted  her  to  feel  either,  doing  everything  for 
her  ease  and  pleasure  and  quietly  managing  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  back  his  mother's  more  forward  and  less  hap- 
pily adapted  tokens  of  kind  feeling.  Though  she  knew  he 
was  constantly  occupied  with  her  Fleda  could  not  feel 
'oppressed ;  his  kindness  was  as  pervading  and  as  unobtru- 
sive as  the  summer  air  itself;  she  felt  as  if  she  was  in 
somebody's  hands  that  knew  her  wants  before  she  did,  and 
quietly  supplied  or  prevented  them,  in  a  way  she  could  not 
'tell  how.  It  was  very  rarely  that  she  even  got  a  chance  to 
utter  the  quiet  and  touching  ^^  thank  you,"  which  invariably 
answered  every  token  of  kindness  or  thoughtfulness  that 
permitted  an  answer.  How  greatly  that  harsh  and  sad  day 
was  softened  to  little  Fleda's  heart  by  the  good  feeling  and 
fine  breeding  of  one  person.  She  thought  when  she  went 
to  bed  that  night,  thought  seriously  and  gratefully,  that 
since  she  must  go  over  the  ocean  and  take  that  long  journey 
to  her  aunt,  how  glad  she  was,  how  thankful  she  ought  to 
be,  that  she  had  so  very  kind  and  pleasant  people  to  go 
with.  Kind  and  pleasant  she  counted  them  both;  but 
what  more  she  thought  of  Mr.  Carleton  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.  Her  admiration  of  him  was  very  high,  appreciating 
as  she  did  to  the  full  all  that  charm  of  manner  which  she 
could  neither  analyze  nor  describe. 

Her  last  words  to  him  that  night,  spoken  with  a  n^ost 
wistful  anxious  glance  into  his  face,  were, 

"'  You  will  take  me  back  again,  Mr.  Carleton  ]" 

He  knew  what  she  meant. 

"  Certainly  i  will.     I  promised  you,  Fleda." 

**  Whatever  Guy  promises  you  may  be  very  sure  he  will 
do,"  said  his  mother  with  a  smile. 

Fleda  believed  it.  But  the  next  morning  it  was  very 
plain  that  this  promise  he  would  not  be  called  upon  to  per- 
form ;  Fleda  would  not  be  well  enough  to  go  to  the  funeral. 
She  was  able  indeed  to  get  up,  but  she  lay  all  day  upon 
the  sofa  in  the  dressing-room.  Mr.  Carleton  had  bai^ined 
R)r  no  company  last  night ;  to-day  female  curiosity  could 
stand  it  no  longer ;  and  Mrs.  Thorn  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  came  up 
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to  look  and  gossip  openly  and  to  admire  and  comment  pri- 
vately, when  they  had  a  chance.  Fleda  lay  perfectly  quiet 
and  still,  seeming  not  much  to  notice  or  care  for  their 
presence ;  they  thought  she  was  tolerably  easy  in  body  and 
mind,  perhaps  tired  and  sleepy,  and  like  to  do  well  enough 
after  a  few  days.  How  little  they  knew !  How  little  they 
could  imagine  the  assembly  of  Thought  which  was  holding 
in  that  child's  mind ;  how  little  they  deemed  of  the  deep, 
6ad,  serious  look  into  life  which  that  little  spirit  was  taking. 
How  far  they  were  from  fancying  while  they  were  discuss- 
ing all  manner  of  trifles  before  her,  sometimes  when  they 
thought  her  sleeping,  that  in  the  intervals  between  sadder 
and  weighter  things  her  nice  instincts  were  taking  the  gauge 
of  all  ^eir  characters ;  unconscioiisly,  but  surely ;  how 
they  might  have  been  a^amed  if  they  had  known  that 
while  they  were  busy  with  all  affairs  in  the  universe  but 
those  which  parost  nearly  concerned  them,  the  little  child  at 
their-  side -whom  they  had  almost  forgotten  was  secretly 
locking 'up  to  her  Father  in  heaven,  and  asking  to  be  kept 
pure  from  the  world  !  "  Not  unto  the  wise  and  prudent ;" 
--^ow  strange  it  may  seem  in  one  view  of  the  subject, — in 
another,  how  natural,  how  beautiful,  how  reasonable ! 

Fleda  did  not  ask  again  to  be  taken  to  Queechy.  But  as 
the  afternoon  drew  on  she  turned  her  face  awav  from  the  com- 
pany  and  shielded  it  from  view  among  the  cushions,  and 
lay  in  that  utterly  motionless  state  of  body  which  betrays' 
a  concentrated  movement  of  the  spirits  in  some  hidden 
direction.  To  her  companions  it  betrayed  nothing*  They 
only  lowered  their  tones  a  little  lest  they  should  disturb  her. 

It  had  grown  dark,  and  she  was  sitting  up  again,  leaning 
against  the  pillows  and  in  her  usual  quietude,  when  Mr. 
Carleton  came  in.  They  had  not  seen  him  since  before 
<linner.  He  came  to  her  side  and  taking  her  hand  made 
some  gentle  inquiry  how  she  was. 

'•She  has  had  a  fine  rest,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"She  has  been  sleeping  all  the  afternoon,"  said  Mrs. 
Carleton, — ^"she  lay  as  quiet  as  a  mouse,  without  stirring; 
—you  were  sleeping,  weren't  you,  dear  1" 

Fleda's  lips  hardly  formed  the  word  "  no,"  and  her  fea- 
tures were  quivering  sadly.     Mr,  Carleton's  were  irapene- 

tmble. 

u 
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^  Dear  Fleda^''  said  be,  stooping  down  and  q^eakiog  wilh 
equal  gravity  and  kindliness  of  manner,— *'*  you  were  not 
able  to  go." 

Fleda^B  shake  of  the  head  gave  a  meek  aequiesoaioe. 
But  her  £eu»  was  covered,  and  the  gay  talkers  around  her 
were  silenced  and  sobered  by  the  heaving  of  her  little 
frame  with  sobs  that  she  could  not  keep  back.  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  secured  the  permanence  of  their  silence  for  that  even- 
ing. He  dismissed  them  the  room  again  and  would  have 
nobody  there  but  himself  and  his  mother. 

Instead  of  being  better  the  next  day  Fleda  was  not  able 
to  get  up;  she  was  somewhat  feverish  and  exceedingly 
weak.  She  lay  like  a  baby,  Mrs.  Carleton  said,  and  gave 
as  little  trouble.  Gentle  and  patient  always,  she  made  no 
complaint,  and  even  uttered  no  wish,  and  whatever  they 
did  made  no  objection.  Though  many  a  tear  that  day  and 
the  following  paid  its  faithful  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
what  she  had  lost,  no  one  knew  it ;  she  was  never  seen  to 
weep ;  and  the  very  grave  composure  of  her  ihcc  and  her 
passive  unconcern  as  to  what  was  done  or  doing  around  her 
alone  gave  her  friends  reason  to  suspect  that  the  mind  was 
not  as  quiet  as  the  body.  Mr.  Carleton  was  the  only  one 
w1k>  saw  deeper;  the  only  one  that  guessed  why  the  little 
hand  oilen  covered  the  eyes  so  carefully,  and  read  the  very, 
very  grave  ihies  of  the  mouth  that  it  could  not  hide. 

As  soon  ns  she  could  bear  it  he  had  her  brought  out  to 
the  dressing-room  again,  and  laid  on  the  soia;  and  it  was 
several  days  before  she  could  be  got  any  further.  But  there 
he  could  be  more  with  her  and  devote  himself  more  to  her 
pleasure ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  made  himself 
necessary  to  the  poor  child's  comfort  in  a  way  beyond  what 
he  was  aware  of. 

He  wan  not  the  only  one  who  shewed  her  kindness.  Un- 
wearied care  and  most  affectionate  attention  were  lavished 
upon  her  by  his  mother  and  both  her  friends;  they  all 
thought  they  could  not  do  enough  to  mark  their  feeling  and 
regard  for  her.  Mrs.  Carleton  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  nursed  her 
by  night  and  by  day.  Mrs.  Evelyn  read  to  her.  Mrs.  Thorn- 
would  coine  often  to  look  and  smile  at  her  and  say  a  few 
words  of  heart-felt  pity  and  sympathy.  Yet  Fleda  could 
not  feel  (^uite  at  home  with  any  one  of  them.     They  did 
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ttot  see  it.  Her  manner  was  affectionate  and  grateful,  to 
tbe  utmost  of  tiieir  wish;  her  simple  natural  politeness,  her 
nice  sense  of  propriety,  were  at  every  call;  she  seemed 
after  a  few  days  to  be  as  cheerful  and  to  enter  as  much 
into  what  was  going  on  about  her  as  they  had  any  reason 
to  expect  she  could ;  and  they  were  satisfied.  But  while 
moving  thus  smoothly  among  her  new  companions,  in  se- 
cret her  spirit  stood  aloof;  there  was  not  one  of  them  that 
could  touch  her,  that  could  understand  her,  that  could  meet 
the  want  of  her  nature.  Mrs.  Garleton  was  incapacitated 
ioT  it  by  education;  Mrs.  Evelyn  by  character;  Mrs. 
Thorn  by  natural  constitution.  Of  them  all,  though  by  ftr 
the  least  winning  and  agreeable  in  personal  qualifications, 
Fleda  wonld  soonest  have  relied  on  Mrs.  Thorn,  could 
soonest  have  loved  her.  Her  homely  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness made  their  way  to  the  child's  heart ;  Fleda  felt  them 
tuid  trusted  them.  But  there  were  too  few  points  of  con- 
tact. Fleda  thanked  her,  and  did  not  wish  to  see  her 
again.  With  Mrs.  Carleton  Fleda  had  almost  nothing  at 
all  in  common.  And  that  notwithstanding  all  this  lady's 
politeness,  intelligence,  cultivation,  and  real  kindness 
towards  herself.  Fleda  would  readily  have  given  her  credit 
for  them  all ;  and  yet,  the  nautilus  may  as  soon  compare 
notes  with*  the  navigator,  the  canary  might  as  well  study 
Maelzel's  Metronome,  as  ^  child  of  nature  and  a  woman  of 
the  world  comprehend  and  suit  each  other.  The  nature  of 
the  one  must  diange  or  the  two  must  remain  the  world 
wide  apart.  Fleda  felt  it,  she  did  not  know  why.  Mrs. 
Carleton  was  very  kind,  and  perfectly  polite;  but  Fleda 
had  no  pleasure  in  her  kindness,  no  trust  in  her  politeness ; 
or  if  that  be  saying  too  much,  at  least  she  felt  that  for  some 
inexplicable  reason  both  were  unsatisfactory.  Even  the 
tact  which  each  possessed  in  an  exquisite  degree  was  not 
the  same  in  each ;  in  on6  it  was  the  self-graduating  power 
of  a  clever  machine, — ^in  the  other,  the  delicateness  of  the 
sensitive-plant.  Mrs.  Carleton  herself  was  not  without 
some  sense  of  this  distinction ;  she  confessed,  secretly,  that 
there  was  something  in  Fleda  out  of  the  reach  of  her  dis- 
cernment, and  consequently  beyond  the  walk  of  her  skill ; 
•and  felt,  rather  uneasily,  that  more  delicate  hands  were 
needed  to  guide  so  delicate  a  nature.     Mrs.  Evelyn  came 
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nearer  the  point.    She  was  very  pleasant,  and  she  knew 

how  to  do  things  in  a  charming  way ;  and  there  were  times, 
frequently,  when  Fleda  thought  she  was  everything  lovely. 
But  yet,  now  and  then  a  mere  word,  or  look,  would  contra- 
dict this  fair  promise,  a  something  of  hardness  which  Fleda 
could  not  reconcile  with  the  soil  gentleness  of  other  times; 
and  on  the  whole  Mrs.  £velyn  was  unsure  ground  to  her ; 
she  could  not  adventure  her  confidence  there. 

With  Mr.  Carleton  alone  Fleda  felt  at  home.  He  only, 
she  knew,  completely  understood  and  appreciated  her. 
Yet  she  saw  ulso  that  with  others  he  was  not  the  same  as 
with  her.  Whether  grave  or  gay  there  was  about  him  an 
air  of  cool  indiflTerence,  very  oflen  reserved  and  not  seldom 
haughty ;  and  the  eye  which  could  melt  and  glow  when 
turned  upon  her,  was  sometimes  as  bright  and  cold  as. a 
winter  sky.  Fleda  felt  sure  however  that  she  might  trust 
him  entirely  so  far  as  she  herself  was  concerned ;  of  the 
rest  she  stood  in  doubt.  She  was  quite  right  in  both  cases. 
Whatever  else  tl^ere  might  be  in  that  blue  eye,  there  was 
truth  ill  it  when  it  met  hers ;  she  gave  that  truth  her  full 
confidence  and  was  willing  to  honour  every  draught  made 
upon  her  charity  for  the  other  parts  of  his  character. 

He  never  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  her.  He  was. always 
doing  something  for  which  Fleda  loved  him,  but  so  quietly 
and  happily  that  she  could  neither  help  his  taking  the  trou- 
ble nor  thank  him  for  it.  It  might  have  been  matter  of 
surprise  that  a  gay  young  man  of  fashion  should  couoeni 
himself  like  a  brother  about  the  wants  of  a  little  child  ;  the 
young  gentlemen  down  stairs  who  were  not  of  the  society 
in  the  dressing-room  did  make  themselves  very  merry 
upon  the  subject,  and  rallied  Mr.  Carleton  with  the  com- 
mon amount  of  wit  and  wisdom  about  his  little  sweetheart; 
a  raillery  which  met  the  most  flinty  indifference.  But  none 
of  those  who  saw  Fleda  ever  thought  strange  of  anything 
that  was  done  for  her ;  and  Mrs.  Carleton  was  rejoiced  to 
have  her  son  take  up  the  task  she  was  fain  to  lay  down. 
So  ho  really,  more  than  any  one  else,  had  the  management 
of  her ;  and  Fleda  invariably  greeted  his  entrance  into  the 
room  with  a  faint  smile,  which  even  the  ladies  who  saw 
agreed,  was  well  worth  working  for. 
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If  large  possessions,  pompous  titles,  honourable  char^res,  and  profitable  com- 
missions, could  have  made  this  proud  man  happy,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  wanting. — L'Estranob. 

SEVERAL  days  had  passed.  Fleda's  cheeks  had  gained 
no  colour,  but  she  had  grown  a  little  stronger,  and  it 
was  thought  the  party  might  proceed  on  their  way  without 
any  more  tarrying;  trusting  that  change  and  the  motion  of 
travelling  would  do  better  things  for  Fleda  than  could  be 
hoped  from  any  further  stay  at  Montepoole.  The  matter 
was  talltecl  over  in  an  evening  consultation  in  the  dressing- 
room,  and,  it" was  decided  that  they  w  ould  set  off  on  the 
second  day  thereafter. 

Fleda  was  lying  quietly  on  her  sofa,  with  her  eyes  closed, 
having  had  nothing  to  say  during  the  discussion.  They 
thougbt  she  had  perhaps  not  heard  it.  Mr.  Carleton's 
sharper  eyes,  however,  saw  that  one  or  two  tears  were 
glimiaering  just  under  the  eyelash.  He  bent  down  over 
her  and  whispered, 

"  I  know  what  you  are  thinicing  of  Fleda,  do  I  not  1" 

*^  I  was  thinking  of  aunt  Miriam,"  Fleda  said  in  an  an- 
swering whisper,  without  opening  her  eyes. 

"  I  will  take  care  of  that." 

Fleda  looked  up  and  smiled  most  expressively  her  thanks, 
and  in  five  minutes  was  asleep.  Mr.  Carleton  stood 
watching  her,  querying  how  long  those  clear  eyes  would 
have  nothing  to  hide, — ^how  long  that  bright  purity  could 
resist  the  cori'osion  of  the  world's  breath  ;  and  half  think- 
ing that  it  would  be  better  for  the  spirit  to  pass  away,  with 
its  lustre  upon  it,  than  stay  till  self-interest  should  v<;harpen 
the  eye,  and  the  lines  of  diplomacy  write  themselves  on 
that  fair  brow.     *'  Better  so ;  better  so." 
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**  What  are  you  thinking  of  so  gloomily,  Guy  ?**  laid  his 
mother. 

'*  That  is  a  tender  little  creature  to  struggle  with  a  rough 
world." 

"  She  won't  have  to  struggle  with  it,"  said  Mrs.  Oarle- 
ton. 

"  She  will  do  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  I  don't  thfnk  sho'd  find  it  a  rough  world,  where  yot# 
were,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Mrs.  Thorn. 

*' Thank  you  ma'arii,"  he  said  smiling.  "But  unhappily 
my  power  reaches  very  little  way." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  with  a  sly  smile, — "  that 
might  be  arranged  differently — Mrs.  Rossitur — ^I  have  no 
doubt — would  desire  nothing  better  than  a  smooth  world 
for  her  little  niece — and  Mr.  Carleton's  power  might  be 
unlimited  in  its  extent." 

There  was  no  answer,  and  the  absolute  repose  of  all  the 
lines  of  the  young  gentleman's  face  bordered  too  nearly  on 
contempt  to  encourage  the  lady  to  pursue  her  jest  any  fur- 
ther. 

The  next  day^  Fleda  was  well  enough  to  bear  moving. 
Mr.  Carleton  had  her  carefully  bundled  up,  and  then  earned 
her  down  stairs  and  placed  her  in  the  little  light  wagon 
which  had  once  before  brought  her  to  the  Pool.  Luckily  it 
was  a  mild  day,  for  no  close  carriage  was  to  be  had  for 
lore  or  money.  The  stage-coach  in  which  Fieda  had  been 
fetched  from  her  grandfather's  was  in  use,  away,  somewhere. 
Mr.  Carleton  drove  her  down  to  aunt  Miriam's,  and  leaving 
her  there  he  went  off  again ;  and  whatever  he  did  with  him- 
self it  was  a  good  two  hours  before  he  came  back.  All  too 
little  yet  they  were  for  the  tears  and  the  sympathy  which 
went  to  so  many  things  both  in  the  past  and  in  the  future. 
Aunt  Miriam  had  not  ^aid  half  she  wished  to  say,  when 
the  wagon  was  at  the  gate  again,  and  Mr.  Carleton  came 
to  take  his  little  charge  away. 

He  found  her  sitting  happily  in  aunt  Miriam's  lap. 
Fleda  was  very  grateful  to  him^  for  leaving  her  such  a  nioe 
long  time,  and  welcomed  him  with  even  a  brighter  smile 
than  usual.  But  her  head  rested  wistfully  on  her  aunt's 
bosom  after  that;  and  when  he  asked  herif  she  was  almost 
ready  to  go,  she  hid  her  face  there  and  put  her  arms  about 
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in  silence. 

**  Elfleda,^  said  aunt  Miriam  grarelj  and  tenderly, — ^^  do 
you  know  what  was  your  mother^s  prayer  for  you  ?" 

**  Yes," — she  whispered. 

"What  was  it?" 

"  That  1— might  be  kept—" 

"  Unspotted  fiH>m  tha  world !"  repeated  aunt  Miriam,  m 
a  tone  of  tender  and  deep  feeling ; — "  My  aweet  blossom ! 
•—how  wilt  thou  keep  so  ?  Will  you  remember  always 
your  mother*s  prayer  1" 

"I  will  try." 

"  How  will  you  try,  Fleda  1" 

**  I  will  pray." 

Aunt  Miriam  kissed  her  again  and  again,  fondly  repeat- 
ing, "The  Lord  hear  thee!— The  Lord  bless  thee!— The 
Lord  keep  thee ! — as  a  lily  among  thorns,  my  precious 
little  babe ; — though  in  the  world,  not  of  iU — ^" 

"  Do  you  think  that  is  possible  1"  said  Mr.  Carleton  sig- 
nificantly, when  a  few  moments  after  they  had  risen  and 
were  about  to  separate.  Aunt  Miriam  looked  at  him  in 
anpriae  and  aaked, 

"What,  sir]" 

"To  live  in  the  world  and  not  be  like  the  world  ?" 

She  east  her  eyes  upon  Fieda,  fondly  smoothing  down 
her  soft  hair  with  both  hands  for  a  minute  or  two  before 
•he  answered, 

^  By  the  help  of  one  thing  sir,  yes  I" 

"And  what  is  thati"  said  he  quickly. 

^  The  blessing  of  God,  with  whom  all  things  are  poa- 
slble." 

His  eyes  fell,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  incredulous  sadness 
ift  his  hidf  smile  which  aunt  Miriam  understood  better  than 
be  did.  She  sighed  as  she  folded  Fleda  again  to  her  breast 
and  whisperingly  bade  her  "Remember!"  But  Fleda 
knew  nothing' of  it ;  and  when  she  had  finally  parted  from- 
aunt  Miriam  and  was  seated  in  the  little  wagon  on  her  way 
home,  to  her  fancy  the  best  friend  she  had  in  the  world 
sittanff  beside  her. 

Neither  was  her  judgment  wrong,  so  &r  as  it  went    one 
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saw  true  where  she  saw  at  all.     But  there  was  a  great  deal 
she  could  not  see. 

Mr.  Carleton  was  an  unbeliever.  Not  maliciously, — 
not  wilfully, — not  stupidly ; — ^rather  the  fool  of  circum- 
stance. His  skepticism  might  be  traced  to  the  joint  work- 
ings of  a  very  fine  nature  and  a  very  bad  education.  That 
is,  education  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term ;  of  course  none 
of  the.  means  and  appliances  of  mental  culture  had  been 
wanting  to  him. 

He  was  an  uueoininonly  fine  example  of  what  nature 
alone  can  do  for  a  man.  A  character  of  nature's  building 
is  at  best  a  very  ragged  affair,  without  religion's  finishing 
hand ; — at  the  utmost  a  fine  ruin — no  more.  And  if  that 
be  the  utmost^  of  nature's  handiwork,  what  is  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  ? — alas !  the  rubble  stones  of  the  ruin  ; 
what  of  good  and  fair  nature  had  reared  there  was  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone.  But  religion  cannot  work  alike  on 
every  foundation ;  and  the  varieties  are  as  many  as  the 
individuals.  Sometimes  she  must  build  the  whole,  from 
the  very  ground ;  and  there  are  cases  where  nature's  work 
stands  so  strong  and  fair  that  religion's  strength  may  be 
expended  in  perfecting  and  enriching  and  .carrying  it  to  aa 
uncommon  height  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  dedicating  the 
fair  temple  to  a  new  use. 

Of  religion  JMr.  Carleton  had  nothing  at  all,  and  a  true 
Christian  character  had  never  crossed  his  path  near  enough 
for  him  to  become  acquainted  with  it.  His  mother  was  s 
woman  of  the  world ;  his  father  had  been  a  man  of  the 
world ;  and  what  is  more,  so  deep-dyed  a  politiciai:!  that 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  except  as  to  bare  natural  affec- 
tion, he  was  nothing  to  his  son  and  his  son  was  nothing 
to  him.  Both  mother  and  father  thought  the  son  a  piece 
of  perfection,  and  mothers  and  fathers  have  very  often . 
indeed  thought  so  on  less  grounds.  Mr.  Carleton  saw^ 
whenever  he  took  time  to  look  at  him,  that  Guy  hod  no 
lack  either  of  quick  wit  or  manly  bearing;*  that  he  had 
pride  enough  to  keep  him  from  low  company  and  make 
nim  abhor  low  pursuits ;  if  anything  more  than  pride  and 
better  than  pride  mingled  with  it,  the  father's  disceniraent 
oould  not  reach  so  far.  IJe  had  a  love  for  knowledge 
too,  that  from  a  child  made  hiixi  eager  i.u  seeking  it,  in 
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ways  both  r^ular  and  desultory ;  and  tastes  which  his 
mother  laughingly  said  would  give  him  all  the  elegance  of 
a.  woman,  joined  to  the  strong  manly  character  which  no 
one  ever  doubted  he  possessed.  She  looked  mostly  at  the 
outside,  willing  if  that  pleased  her  to  take  everything  else 
upon  trust ;  and  the  grace  of  manner  which  a  warm  heart 
and  fine  sensibilities  and  a  mind  entirely  frank  and  above- 
board  had  given  him,  from  his  earliest  years  had  more  than 
met  all  her  wishes..  No  one  suspected  the  stubbornness 
and  energy  of  will  which  was  in  fact  the  back-bone  of  his 
character.  Nothing  tried  it.  His  father's  death  early  left 
little  Guy  to  his  mother's  guardianship.  Contradicting  him 
was  the  last  thing  she  thought  of,  and  of  course  it  was 
attempted  by  no  one  else. 

If  she  would  ever  have  allowed  that  he  had  a  fault,  which 
she  never  would,  it  was  one  that  grew  out  of  his  greatest 
virtue,  an  unmanageable  truth  of  character;  and  if  she 
ever  unwillingly  recognised  its  companion  vjj-tue,  firmness 
of  Mill,  it  was  when  she  endeavoured  to  combat  certain 
troublesome  demonstrations  of  the  other.  In  spite  of  all 
the  grace  and  charm  of  manner  in  which  he  was  allowed  to 
be  a  model,  and  which  was  as  natural  to  him  as  it  was 
universal,  if  ever  the  .interests  of  truth  came  in  conflict 
with  the  dictates  of  society  he  flung  minor  considerations 
behind  his  back  and  came  out  with  some  startling  piece  of 
bluntness  at  which  his  mother  was  utterly  confounded. 
These  occasions  were  very  rare;  he  never  sought  them. 
Always  where  it  was  possible  he  chose  either  to  speak  or 
be  silent  in  an  unexceptionable  manner.  But  sometimes 
the  barrier  of  conventionalities,  or  his  mother's  unwise 
policy,  pressed  too  hard  upon  his  integrity  or  his  indigna- 
tion ;  and  he  would  then  free  the  barrier  and  present  the 
shut-out  truth  in  its  full  size  and  proportions  before  his 
mother's  shocked  eyes.  It  was  in  vain  to  try  to  coax  or 
blind  him ;  a  marble  statue  is  not  more  unruffled  by  the 
soft  airs  of  summer ;  and  Mrs.  Carleton  was  fain  to  console 
herself  with  the  reflection  that  Guy's  very  next  act  after 
one  of  these  breaks  would  be  one  of  such  happy  fascination 
that  the  former  would  be  forgotten  ;  and  that  in  this  world 
of  discordancies  it  was  impossible  on  the  whole  for  any 
one  to  come  nearer  perfection.     And  if  there  was  incon- 
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Tenionce  there  were  also  great  oomforts  about  this 
ter  of  truthfulness. 

So  nearly  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  University 
the  young  heir  lived  a  life  of  as  free  and  uncontrolled  en- 
joyment as  the  deer  on  his  grounds,  happily  led  by  his  own 
fine  instincts  to  seek  that  enjoyment  in  pure  and  natural 
sources.  His  tutor  was  proud  of  his  success ;  his  depend- 
ants loved  his  frank  and  high  bearing';  his  mother  rejoiced 
in  his  personal  accomplishments,  and  was  secretly  well 
pleased  that  his  tastes  led  him  another  way  from  the  more 
common  and  less  safe  indulgences  of  otjber  youns  men. 
He  had  not  escaped  the  temptations  of  opportunity  and 
example.  But  gambling  was  not  intellectual  enough, 
jockeying  was  too  undignified,  and  drinking  too  coarse  a 
pleasure  for  him.  Even  hunting  and  coursing  charmed 
nim  but  for  a  few  times ;  when  he  found  he  could  out-ride 
and  oul-leap  all  his  companions,  he  hunted  no  more ;  tell* 
ing  his  mother  when  she  attacked  him  on  the  subject,  that 
he  thought  the  hare  the  worthier  animal  of  the  two  upon  a 
ohase;  and  that  the  fox  deserved  an  easier  deatli.  Hia 
friends  twitted  him  with  his  want  of  spirit  and  want  of 
manliness;  but  such  light  shafls  bounded  back  from  the 
buff  suit  of  cool  indifierence  in  which  their  object  was  cased ; 
and  his  companions  very  soon  gave  over  the  attempt  either 
to  persuade  or  annoy  him,  with  the  conclusion  that  ^^  notb* 
ingcould  be  done  with  Garleton." 

The  same  wants  that  bad  displeased  him  in  the  sports 
soon  led  him  to  decline  the  company  of  those  who  indulged 
in  them.  From  the  low-minded,  from  the  uncultivated, 
from  the  unrefined  in  mind  and  manner,  and  such  Uiere  are 
in  the  highest  class  of  society  as  well  as  in  the  less-favour* 
ed,  he  shrank  away  in  secret  disgust  or  weariness.  There 
was  no  affinity.  To  his  books,  to  his  grounds,  which  he 
took  endless  delight  in  overseeing,  to  the  fine  arts  in  general, 
for  which  he  had  a  great  love  and  iot  one  or  two  of  them 
a  great  talent, — he  went  with  restless  energy  and  no  want 
of  companionship ;  and  at  one  or  the  other,  always  pushing 
eagerly  forward  after  some  point  of  exceHence  or  some 
new  attainment  not  yet  reached,  and  which  sprang  up  after 
one  another  as  &st  as  ever  '*  Alps  on  Alps,"  he  was  happily 
and  constantly  busy.    Too  solitary,  his  motber  thougnV— 
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lew  for  floeiety  thaa  she  wished  toeee  bam ;  but tlist 
site  trusjted  would  mend  itsel£  He  would  be  through  the 
University  and  come  of  age  and  go  into  the  world,  aa  a 
matter  of  necessity. 

But  years  brought  a  change— not  the  change  his  mother 
looked  for.  That  jestless  active  energy  which  had  made  the 
years  of  his  youth  so  happy,  became,  in  connection  with 
one  or  two  odier  qualities,  a  troublesome  companion  when 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  manhood  and  obeying  manhood's 
law  had  '^  put  away  childish  things."  On  what  should  it 
spend  itself?  It  had  lost  none  of  its  strength ;  while  his  &s* 
tidious  notions  of  excellence  and  a  &r-reaching  clear-sighted- 
oeas  which  belonged  to  his  truth  of  nature,  greatly  narrowed 
the  sphere  of  its  possible  action.  He  could  not  delude 
himself  into  the  belief  that  the  oversight  of  his  plantadons 
and  the  perfecting  his  park  scenery  could  be  n  worthy  end  of 
existence ;  or  that  painting  and  music  were  meant  to  be  the 
stamina  of  life ;  or  even  that  books  were  their  own  final 
cause.  These  things  had  refined  and  enriched  him ; — ^they 
might  go  on  doing  so  to  the  end  of  his  days ; — but  fir 
what^     For  what? 

It  is  said  that  everybody  has  his  niche,  failing  to  find 
which  nobody  fills  his  place  or  acts  his  part  in  sodety. 
Hr.  Csrleton  could  not  find  his  niche,  and  he  consequently 
grew  dissatisfied  everywhere.  His  mother's  hopes  from  the 
University  and  the  World,  were  sadly  disappointed. 

At  the  University  he  had  not  lost  his  time.  The  pride 
of  character  which  joined  with  less  estimable  pride  of 
birth  was  a  marked  feature  in  his  'composition,  made  him 
look  with  scorn  upon  the  ephemeral  pursuits  of  one  set  of 
young  men ;  while  his  strong  intellectual  tastes  drew  him 
in  the  other  direction;  and  the  energetic  activity  which 
drove  him  to  do  everything  well  that  he  once  took  in  hand, 
c(irried  him  to  high  distinction.  Being  there  he  would  have 
disdained  to  be  anywhere  but  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  But 
out  of  the  University  and  in  possession  of  his  estates,  what 
should  he  do  with  himself  and  them? 

A  question  easy  to  settle  by  most  young  men  1  very  easT 

to  settle  by  Guy,  if  he  had  had  the  clue  of  Christian, truth 

*  to  guide  him  uirough  the  labyrinth.     But  the  due  was 

wantiiig,  and  the  world  seemed  to  him  a  world  of  ooofiioioii. 
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A  certain  oleameaB  ot*  judgment  is  apt  ta  be  t&»  bfesfleJ 
handmaid  of  uncommon  truth  of  character ;  the  m-md  that 
kno'ws  not  what  it  is  to  play  tricks  upon  its  nei^bours  is 
rewarded  by  a  comparative  freedom  from  self-deception* 
Gruy  could  not  sit  down  upon  his  estates  and  lead  an  insect 
life  like  that  recommended  by   Rossitui*.      His  energies 
wanted  voom  to  expend  themselves.     But  the  world  offered 
no  sphere  that  would  satisfy  him ;  even  had  his  circum-- 
stances  and  position  laid  all  equally  open.     It  was  a  busy 
world,  but  to  him  people  seewned  to-  be  busy  upon  trifles, 
or  working  in  a  circle,  or  working  nnsehief ;  and  hrs  nice- 
notions  of  what  ought  to  he  were  shocked  by  what  he  saw 
iTflw,  in  ever}^-  direction  around  htm.    He  was  disgusted  with 
what  he  called  the  dHvelling  of  some  uT^appy  specimens-' 
of  the  Church  which  had  oome  in  bis  way  ;  he  disbelieved 
the  truth  of  what  such  men  professed.     If  there  had  been 
truth  in  it,  he  thought,  they  would  deserve  to-  be  drummed 
out  of  the  profession.    He  detested  the  crooked  iiivolvmentff 
and  doubles-dealing  of  the  law.     He  despised  the  butterfly 
life  of  a  soldier;  and  as  to  the  other  side  of  a  soldier's  life^ 
again  he  thought,  what  is  it  for  ? — to  humour  the  arrogance- 
of  the  proud, — to  pamper  the  appetite  of  the  full, — to  tighten 
the  grip  of  the  iron  hand  of  power ; — ^and  though  it  be 
sometimes  for  better  ends,  yet  the  soldier  cannot  choose 
what  letters  of  the  alphabet  of  obedience  he  will  learn. 
Politics  was  the  very  shaking  of  the  government  sieve,  where 
if  there  were  any  solid  result  it  was  accompanied  with  a 
very  great  flying  alx)ut  of  chaff  indeed.    Society  was  nothing: 
but  whip  syllabub, — a  mere  conglomeration  of  bubbles, — ^as 
hollow  and  as  unsatisfying.     And  in  lower  departments  of 
human  life,  as  far  as  he  knew,  he  saw  evils  yet  more  deplor- 
able.    The  Church  played  at  shuttlecock  with  men's  credu* 
lousness,  the  law  with  their  purses,  the  medical  profession 
with  their  lives,  the  military  with  their  liberties  and  hopes. 
He  acknowledged  that  In  all  these  lines  of  action  there  was 
much  talent,  much  good  intention,  much  admfrabFe  diligence 
arid  acuteness  brought  out — but  ta  what  great  general  end? 
He  saw  in  short  that  the  machinery  of  the  human  mind, 
l)oth  at  large  and  in  particular,  was  out  of  order.     He  did 
not  know  what  w»s  the  broken  wheel  the  want  of  which  set 
it'll  the  rest  to  running  wrong. 
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This  was  a  strange  train  of  thought  for  a  very  young  man ; 
but  Guy  had  lived  much  alone,  and  in  solitude  one  is  like 
a  person  who  has  climbed  a  high  mountain ;  the  air  is  purer 
about  him,  his  vision  is  freer ;  the  eye  goes  straight  and 
dear  to  the  distant  view  which  below  on  the  plain  a 
thousand  things  would  come  between  to  intercept.  But 
there  was  some  morbidness  about  it  too.  Disappointment 
in  two  or  three  instances  where  he  had  given  his  full  confi- 
dence and  been  obliged  to  take  it  back  had  quickened  him 
to  generalize  unfavourably  upon  human  character,  both  in 
the  mass  and  in  individuals.  And  a  restless  dissatisfaction 
with  himself  and  the  world  did  not  tend  to  a  healthy  view 
of  things.  Yet  truth  was  ^t  1^  bottom;  truth  rarely  ar- 
rived at  without  the  help  of  revelation.  He  discerned  a 
want  he  did  not  know  how  to  supply.  His  fine  percep- 
tions felt  the  jar  of  the  machinery  which  other  men  are 
too  busy  or  too  deaf  to  hear.  It  seemed  to  him  hopelessly 
disordered.  ♦ 

This  habit  of  thinking  wrought  a  change  very  unlike  what 
his  mother  had  looked  for.  He  mingled  more  in  society, 
but  Mrs.  Carleton  saw  that  the  eye  with  which  he  looked 
upon  it  was  yet  colder  than  it  wont  to  be.  A  cloud 
came  over  the  light  gay  spirited  manner  he  had  used  to 
wear.  The  charm  of  his  address  was  as  great  as  ever 
where  he  pleased  to  shew  it,  but  much  more  generally  now 
he  contented  himself  with  a  cool  reserve,  as  impossible  to 
disturb  as  to  find  fault  with.  His  temper  suffered  the  same 
eclipse.  It  was  naturally  excellent.  His  passions  were  not 
hastily  moved.  He  had  neter  been  easy  to  offend ;  his  care- 
less good-humour  and  an  unbounded  proud  self-respect  made 
him  look  rather  with  contempt  than  anger  upon  the  things 
that  fire  most  men  ;  though  when  once  moved  to  displeasure 
it  was  stern  and  abiding  In  proportion  to  the  depth  of  his 
character.  The  same  good-humour  and  cool  self-respect 
forbade  him  even  then  to  be  eager  in  shewing  resentment ; 
the  offender  fell  off  from  his  esteem  and  apparently  from 
the  sphere  of  his*,  notice  as  easily  as  a  drop  of  water  from  a 
duck's  wing,  and  could  with  as  much  ease  regain  his  lost 
lodgment;  but  unless  there  were  wrong  to  be  righted  or 
tmth  to  be  vindicated  he  was  in  general  safe  from  any  further 
tokens  of  displeasure.     In  those  cases  Mr.  Carleton  was  an 

IS 
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adTenary  to  be  dreaded.  As  oool,  as  unwafering,  as  per- 
•altering  there  as  in  other. thln^,  he  there  as  in  other  things 
BO  more  foiled  of  his  end.  And  at  bottom  these  oharaoter- 
istics  remained  the  aame ;  it  was  rather  his  humour  than 
his  temper  that  suffered  a  change.  That  grew  more  gloomy 
and  less  gentle.  He  was  more  easily  irritated  and  ¥(ould 
shew  it  more  freely  than  in  the  old  happy  times  had  ever 
been. 

'  Mrs.  Carleton  would  have  been  glad  to  have  those  times 
back  again.  It  could  not  be.  Guy  could  not  be  content 
any  longer  in  the  Happy  Valley  of  Amhara.  -Life  had 
something  for  him  to  do  beyond  his  park  palings.  He  had 
carried  manly  exercises  and  personal  accomplishments  to 
an  uncommon  point  of  perfection ;  he  knew  his  library  well 
and  his  grounds  thoroughly,  and  had  made  excellent  im- 
provement of  both ;  it  was  in  vain  to  try  to  persuade  him 
that  seed-time  and  harvest  were  the  same  thing,  and  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  rest  in  what  he  had  done ; 
shew  his  bright  colours  and  flutter  like  a  moth  in  the  sun- 
shine, or  sit  down  like  a  degenerate  bee  in  the  summer 
time  and  eat  his  own  honey.  The  power  of  action  which  he 
knew  in  himself  could  not  rest  without  something  to  aot 
upon.     It  longed  to  be  doing. 

But  what  ? 

Conscience  is  often  morbidly  far-sighted.  Mr.  Carleton 
had  a  very  large  tenantry  around  him  and  depending  upon 
him,  in  bettering  whose  condition,  if  he  had  out  known  it, 
all  those  eneigies  might  have  found  fuil  play.  It  never  en- 
tered into  his  head.  He  abhorred  business, — ^the  detail  of 
business ;  and  his  fastidious  tastes  especially  shrank  from 
having  anything  to  do  among  those  whose  business  was  lit- 
erally their  life.  The  eye  sensitively  fond  of  elegance,  the 
extreme  of  elegance,  in  everything,  and  permitting  no  other 
around  or  about  him,  could  not  bear  the  tokens  of  mental 
and  bodily  wretchedness  among  the  ignorant  poor;  he 
escaped  from  them  as  soon  as  possible ;  thought  that  pov- 
erty was  one  of  the  irregularities  of  this  wrong-working 
machine  of  a  world,  and  something  utterly  beyopd  his 
power  to  do  away  or  alleviate;  and  left  to  his  steward 
all  the  responsibility  that  of  right  rested  on  his  own  shoul- 
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Aad  ftt  Ia«t  unable  to  oontent  liimMlf  in  the  old  rontine 
of  tklngs  he  quitted  home  and  England,  even  before  he  was 
of  age»  and  roved  from  place  to  place,  trying,  and  trying  In 
vain,  to  soothe  the  vague  restlessness  that  oidled  for  a  very 
dif&rent  remedy. 


« 


On  change  de  del, — I'on  ne  change  point  de  aoL'' 
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CHAPTER   X. 


Fatre  Christabelle,  that  ladye  bright, 

Was  had  forth  of  the  towre : 
Bat  ever  she  droopeth  in  her  mindei 
As,  nipt  by  an  ungentle  winde. 

Doth  some  fUre  lillye  flowre. 

8tr  Oaulihb. 


THAT  evening,  the  last  of  their  stay  at  Montepoole, 
Fleda  was  thought  well  enough  to  take  her  tea  in  com- 
pany. So  Mr.  Carleton  carried  her  down,  though  she  could 
have  walked,  and  placed  her  on  the  sofa  in  the  parlour. 

Whatever  disposition  the  young  officers  might  have  felt 
to  renew  their  pleasantry  on  the  occasion,  it  was  shamed 
into  silence.  There  was  a  pure  dignity  about  that  little  pale 
face  which  protected  itself.  They  were  quite  struck,  and 
Fleda  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  want  of  attention  from 
any  of  the  party.  Mr.  Evelyn  kissed  her.  Mr.  Thom 
brought  a  little  table  to  the  side  of  the  sofa  for  her  cup  of 
tea  to  stand  on,  and  handed  her  the  toast  most  dutifully; 
and  her  cousin  Kossitur  went  back  and  forth  between  her 
and  the  tea-urn.  AH  of  the  ladies  seemed  to  take  immense 
satisfaction  in  looking  at  her,  they  did  it  so  much ;  standing 
about  the  hearth-rug  with  their  cups  in  their  hands,  sipping 
their  tea.  Fleda  was  quite  touched  with  everybody's  kind- 
ness, but  somebody  at  the  back  of  the  sofa  whom  she  did 
not  see  was  the  greatest  comfort  of  all. 

"You  must  let  me  carry  you  up  stairs  wnen  you  go, 
Fleda,"  said  her  cousin.  "  I  shall  grow  quite  jealous  of 
your  friend  Mr.  Carleton." 

"  No,"  said  Fleda  smiling  a  little, — **  I  shall  not  let  any 
one  but  him  carry  me  up, — ^if  he  will." 

"  We  shall  all  grow  jealous  of  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Hkntd. 
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^  He  means  to  mouopolize  you,  keeping  you  shut  up  there, 
up  stairs." 

"  He  didn't  keep  me  shut  up,"  said  FJeda. 

Mr.  Carleton  was  welcome  to  monopolize  her,  if  it  de- 
pended on  her  vote. 

"  Not  fair  play,  Carleton,"  continued  the  young  officer 
wisely  shaking  his  head, — "  all  start  alike,  or  there's  no  fun 
in  the  race.     You've  fairly  distanced  us — left  us  nowhere." 

He  might  have  talked  Chinese  and  been  as  intelligible  to 
FJeda, — ^and  as  interesting  to  Guy,  for  all  that  appeared. 

"  How  are  we  going  to  proceed  to-morrow,  Mr.  Evelyn  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Carleton.  "  Has  ^he  missing  stage-coach  returned 
yet  1  or  will  it  be  forthcoming  in  the  morning  V 

"  Promised,  Mrs.  Carleton.  The  landlord's  faith  stands 
pledged  for  it." 

"  Then  it  won't  disappoint  us,  of  course.  What  a  dismal 
way  of  travelling  !*' 

"This  young  country  has'n't  grown,  up  to  post-coaches 
yet,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  How  many  will  it  hold  1"  inquired  Mrs.  Carleton. 

"  Hum ! — Nine  inside,  I  suppose." 

^*  And  we  number  ten,  with  the  servants." 

"Just  take  us,"  said  Mr.  Evelyn.  "There's  room  on 
the  box  for  one." 

"It  will  not  take  me,"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"How  will  you  go  1  ride?"  said  his  mother.  "  I  should 
think  you  would,  since  you  have  found  a  horse  you  like  so 
well." 

"  By  George !  I ,  wish  there  was  another  that  /  liked," 
said  Rossitur,  "  and  I'd  go  on  horseback  too.  Such  weather ! 
The  landlord  says  it's  the  beginning  of  Indian  summer." 

"  It's  too  early  for  that,"  said  Thorn. 

"Well,  eight  inside  will  do  very  well  for  one  day,"  said 
Mrs.  Carleton.  "That  will  give  little  FJeda  a  little  more 
space  to  lie  at  her  ease." 

"  You  may  put  Fleda  out  of.  your  calculations  too, 
mother,"  said  Mr.  Carleton.     "  I  will  take  care  of  her." 

"How  in  the  world,"  exclaimed  his  mother, — "  if  you  are 
on  horseback  1" 

And  Fleda  twisted  herself  round  so  as  to  give  a  look  of 
bright  inquiry  at   his   face.     She   got  no  answer  beyond 
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a  smile,  whidi  however  completely  safcMfied  her.  Am  to 
the  rest  be  told  his  mother  that  he  Imd  arranged  it  and  they 
should  see  in  the  morning.  Mrs.  Carletwi  was  far  from 
being  at  ease  on  the  subject  of  his  arrangements,  but  she  let 
the  matter  drop. 

Fleda  vas  secretly  very  much  pleased.  She  thought  she 
would  a  great  deal  rather  go  ¥rith  Mr.  Carleton  in  the  little 
wagon  tluin  in  the  stage-coach  with  the  rest  of  the  people. 
Privately  she  did  not  at  all  admire  Mr.  Thorn  or  her 
cousin  liossitur.  They  amused  her  though;  and  feeling 
very  much  better  and  stronger  in  body,  and  at  least  quiet  in 
mind,  she  sat  in  tolerable  comlbrt  on  her  so&,  looking  and 
listening  to  the  people  who  were  gayly  talking  around  her^ 

In  the  gaps  of  talk  she  sometimes  thought  she  heard  a 
distressed  sound  in  the  hall.  The  buzz  of  tongues  eovered 
it  up, — then  again  she  heard  it, — and  she  was  sure  at  last 
that  it  was  the  voice  of  a  dog.  Never  came  an  appeal  in 
vain  from  any  four-footed  creature  to  Fleda's  heart.  All 
the  rest  being  busy  with  their  own  affiurs,  she  quietly  got 
up  and  opened  the  door  and  looked  out,  and  finding  that 
she  was  right  went  softly  into  the  hall.  In  one  comer  lay 
her  cousin  Rossitur's  beautiful  black  pointer,  which  aba 
well  remembered  and  had  greatly  admired  several  timeau 
The  poor  creature  was  every  now  and  then  uttering  short 
cries,  in  a  manner  as  if  he  would  not  hut  they  were 
forced  from  him. 

*^  What  is  the  matter  with  him  T'  asked  Fleda,  stepping 
fearfully  towards  the  d<^,  and  speaking  to  Mr.  Carleton 
who  had  come  out  to  look  after  her.  ^  she  spoke  the  dog 
rose  and  came  crouching  and  wagging  his  tail  to  meet  them. 

*'  0  Mr.  Carleton !"  Fleda  almost  screamed, — *^  look  ait 
him !  O  what  is  the  matter  with  him !  he's  all  over  bloody ! 
Poor  creature  I" — 

^*  You  must  ask  your  cousin,  Fleda,"  said  Mr.  Carleton, 
with  as  much  cold  disgurt  in  his  countenance  as  it  often  ex* 
pressed  ;  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

Fleda  could  speak  in  the  cause  of  a  dog,  where  she  would 
have  been  silent  in  her  (rwn.  She  went  back  to  the  parlour 
and  begged  her  cousin  i  ith  a  face  of  distress  to  come  o«A 
into  the  haU,-*she  did  nor  say  ht  what.  Both  he  and  Thorn 
followed  her.     Rossiti     •  fhoe  darkened  as  Fleda  repeated 
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h&t  to  make  any. 

^  Why  the  dog  didn't  do  his  dutj  and  haa  he«D  pnniah* 
ad,"  he  said  gloomily. 

""  Punished  ?"  said  Fleda. 

**  »iot,"  said  Mr.  OMrleton  oooH  j. 

^^Shot!"  exdaimed  Fleda,  barstuig  into  heartwning 
tears, — ^'  Shot ! — O  how  could  any  one  do  it !  Oh  how 
eoMld  you,  how  could  you,  cousin  Charlton  ?" 

It  was  a  picture.  The  child  was  crying  bitterly,  her  fin* 
flers  stroking  the  poor  dog's  head  with  a  touch  in  which  lay, 
0  what  tender  healing,  if  the  will  had  but  had  magnetie 
power.  Carleton's  eye  glanced  significantly  from  W  to 
the  young  officers.     Rossitnr  looked  at.  Thorn. 

^  Jt  was  not  Charlton — ^it  was  I,  Miss  Fleda,"  said  the 
latter.  ^'Charlton  lent  him  to  me  to-day,  and  he  dis- 
c^yed  me,  and  so  I  was  augry  with  him  and  punished 
him  a  little  severely ;  but  heUl  soon  get  over  it." 

But  all  Fieda's  answer  was,  ^^  I  am  very  sorry ! — ^I  am 
very  sorry! — ^poor  dog!!" — and  to  weep  such  tears  as 
Blade  the  young  gentlemen  fbr  once  ashamed  of  them- 
advea.     It  almost  did  the  child  a  mischief.     She  did  not 

rover  it  all  the  evening.  And  she  never  got  over  it  aa 
as  Mr.  Thorn  was*concemed. 

Mrs.  Carleton  hoped,  fiiintly,  that  Guy  would  come  to 
Kason  by  the  next  morning  and  let  Fleda  go  in  the  stage- 
ooach  with  the  rest  of  the  people.  But  he  was  as  unreason* 
able  as  ever,  and  stuck  to  his  purpose.  She  had  supposed 
however,  widi  Fleda,  that  the  di&rence  would  be  only  «n 
open  vehicle  and  his  company  instead  (^a  covered  one  and 
her  own.  Both  of  them  were  sadly  discomfited  when  on 
eoming  to  the  hall  door  to  take  their  carriages  it  was  ^nd 
that  Mr.  Carleton's  meaning  was  no  less  than  to  take  Fleda 
before  him  on  horseback.  He  was  busy  even  then  in 
arranging  a  cushion  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  for  her  to 
sit  upon.  Mrs.  Carleton  burst  into  indignant  remon* 
stranoes ;  Fleda  silently  trembled. 

But  Mr.  Garleton  had  his  own  notions  on  the  subject, 
and  they  were  not  moved  by  anything  his  mother  could 
■ay.  He  quietly  went  on  with  his  preparations;  taking 
t«ry. alight  notice  of  the  raillery  of  the  young  officers,.  An> 
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Bwering  Mrs.  Evelyn  with  polite  words,  and  silenoing  kk 
mother  as  he  came  up  with  one  of  those  looks  out  of  his 
dark  eyes  to  which  she  always  forgave  the  wilfulness  for 
the  sake  of  the  beauty  and  the  winning  power.  She  was 
completely  conquered,  and  stepped  back  with  even  a  smile. 

'*  But  Carleton !"  cried  Rossitur  impatiently, — "  you  can't 
ride  so !  youll  find  it  deucedly  inconvenient." 

"  Possibly,"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  Fleda  would  be  a  great  deal  better  off  in  the  stage* 
ooach." 

^'  Have  you  studied  medicine,  Mr.  Rossitur  V*  said  the 
young  man.    ^^  Because  I  am  persuaded  of  the  contrary." 

"  I  don't  believe  your  horse  "will  like  it,"  said  Thorn. 

''My  horse  is  always  of  my  mind,  sir;  or  if  he  be  not  I 
generally  succeed  in  convincing  him." 

"  But  there  is  somebody  else  that  deserves  to  be  con* 
suited,"  said  Mrs.  Thorn.  ''  I  wonder  how  little  Fleda  will 
like  it." 

''  I  will  ask  her  when  we  get  to  our  first  stopping-plaoe," 
said  Mr.  Carleton  smiling.     "  Come,  Fleda !"    ' 

Fleda  would  hardly  have  said  a  word  if  his  purpose  had 
been  to  put  her  under  the  horse's  feet  instead  of  on  his 
back.  But  she  came  forward  with  great  unwillingness  and  a 
very  tremulous  little  heart.  He  must  have  understood  the 
want  of  alacrity  in  her  face  and  manner,  though  he  took  no 
notice  of  it  otherwise  than  by  the  gentle  kindness  with 
which  he  led  her  to  the  horse-block  and  placed  her  upon  it. 
Then  mounting,  and  riding  the  horse  up  close  to  the  block, 
he  took  Fleda  in  both  hands  and  bidding  her  spring,  in  a 
moment  she  was  safely  seated  before  him. 

At  first  it  seemed  dreadful  to  Fleda  to  have  that  great 
horse's  head  so  near  her,  and  she  was  afraid  that  her  feet 
touching  him  would  excite  his  most  serious  disapprobation. 
However  a  minute  or  so  went  by  and  she  could  not  see 
that  his  tranquillity  seemed  to  be  at  all  ruffled,  or  even 
that  he  was  sensible  of  her  being  upon  his  shoulders.  They 
waited  to  see  the  stage-coach  of^  and  then  gently  set  for- 
ward. Fleda  feared  very  much  again  when  she  felt  the 
horse  moving  under  her,  easy  as  his  gait  was,  and  looking 
after  the  stage-coach  in  the  distance,  now  beyond  call,  she 
felt  a  little  as  if  she  was  a  great  way  from  help  and  dry 
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hmd,  cast  away  on  a  horse's  back.  But  Mr.  Ouleton's  arm 
was  gently  passed  round  her,  and  she  knew  it  held  her 
safely  and  would  not  let  her  fall ;  and  he  bent  down  his 
fiice  to  her  and  asked  her  so  kindly  and  tenderly,  and  with 
such  a  look  too,  that  seemed  to  laugh  at  her  fears,  whether 
she  felt  afraid  ? — ^and  with  such  a  kind  little  pressure  of  his 
arm  that  promised  to  take  care  of  her, — ^that  Fleda's 
courage  mounted  twenty  degrees  at  once.  And  it  rose 
higher  every  minute ;  the  horse  went  very  easily,  and  Mr. 
Carleton  held'  her  so  that  she  cpuld  not  be  tired,  ^and  made 
her  lean  against  him;  and  before  they  had  gone  a  mile 
Fleda  began  to  be  delighted.  Such  a  charming  way  of 
travelling !  Such  a  free  view  of  the  country  ! — and  in  this 
pleasant  weather  too,  neither  hot  nor  cold,  and  when  all  na- 
ture's features  were  softened  by  the  light  veil  of  haze  that 
Hung  over  them  and  kept  off  the  sun's  glare.  Mr.  Carleton 
was  right.  In  the  stage-coach  Fleda  would  have  sat  quiet 
in  a  comer  and  moped  the  time  sadly  away ;  now  she  was 
roused,  excited,  interested,  even  cheerful;  forgetting  her- 
self, which  was  the  very  thing  of  all  others  to  be  desired  for 
her.  She  lost  her  fears ;  she  was  willing  to  have  the  horse 
trot  or  canter  as  fast  as  his  rider  pleased ;  but  the  trotting 
was  too  rough  for  her,  so  they  cantered  or  paced  along 
most  of  the  time,  when  the  hills  did  not  oblige  them  to 
walk  quietl/up  and  down,  which  happened  pretty  often. 
For  several  miles  the  country  was  not  very  familiar  to 
Fleda.  It  was  however  extremely  picturesque;  and  she 
sat  silently  and  gravely  looking  at  it,  her  head  lying  upon 
Mr.  Carleton's  breast,  her  little  mind  very  full  of  thoughts 
and  musings,  curious,  deep,  sometimes  sorrowful,  but  not 
unhappy. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  tire  you,  Mr.  Carleton !"  said  she  in  a 
sudden  fit  of  recollection,  starting  up. 

His  look  answered  her,  and  his  arm  drew  her  back  to  her 
place  again. 

'*  Are  you  not  tired,  Elfie  V 

"Oh  no! ^You  have  got  a  new  name  for  me,  Mr. 

Carleton,"  said  sh^  a  moment  afler,  looking  up  and  smiling. 

"  Do  you  like  it  f ' 

«  Yes." 

"  You  are  my  good  genius,"  said  he, — **  so  I  inu«t  have 
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a  peculiar  title  Ibr  jou,  diflTerant  from  \fliat  nfStt&t  people 

know  vou  by." 

**  W  hat  is  a  genius,  sir  ?"  said  Fleda. 

^'  Well  a  sprite  then,"  said  he  smiling. 

**  A  sprite  !"  said  Fleda. 

'*  I  have  read  a  story  of  a  lady,  £lfie,  who  had  a  great 
many  little  unearthly  creatures,  a  kind  of  sprites,  to  attend 
upon  her.  Some  sat  in  the  ringlets  of  her  hair  and  took 
charge  of  them ;  some  hid  in  the  folds  of  her  dress  and 
made  them  lie  gracefully  ;  ^another  Ipdged  in  a  dimple  in 
her  cheek,  and  another  perched  on  her  eyebrows,  and  so  on." 

"  To  take  care  of  her  eyebrows  ?"  said  Fleda  laughing. 

"  Yes — to  smooth  out  all  the  ill-humoured  wrinkles  and 
frowns,  I  suppose." 

"  But  am  I  such  a  sprite  V*  said  Fleda. 

«  Something  like  it.^' 

''  Why  what  do  I  do  1"  said  Fleda,  rousing  herself  in  a 
mixture  of  gratification  and  amtisement  that  was  pleasant 
to  behold. 

"  What  office  would  you  choose,  Elfie  ?  what  good  would 
you  like  to  do  me?" 

It  was  a  curious  wistful  look  with  which  Fleda  answered 
this  question,  an  innocent  look,  in  which  Mr.  Garleton  read 
perfectly  that  she  felt  something  was  wanting  in  him,  and 
did  not  know  exactly  what.  His  smile  almost  made  her 
think  she  had  been  mistaken. 

*'  You  are  just  the  sprite  you  would  wish  to  be,  Elfie," 
he  said. 

FJeda^s  head  took  its  former  position,  and  she  sat  for 
some  time  musing  over  his  question  and  answer,  till  a 
familiar  way  mark  put  all  such  thoughts  to  flight.  They 
were  passing  Deepwater  Lake,- and  would  presently  be  at 
aunt  Miriam's.  Fleda  looked  now  with  a  beating  heart. 
Every  foot  of  ground  was  known  to  her.  She  was  seeing 
it  perhaps  for  the  last  time.  It  was  with  even  an  intensity 
of  eagerness  that  she  watched  every  point  and  turn  of  the 
landscape,  endeavouring  to  lose  nothing  in  her  farewell 
view,  to  give  her  farewell  look  at  every  favourite  clump  of 
trees  and  old  rock,  and  at  the  very  mill-wheels,  which  for 
vears  whether  working  or  at  rest  had  had  such  interest  for 
her.     If  tears  came  to  bid  their  good-by  too,  they  were 
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kMtilj  tlwowtt  Q^  or  sttfiered  to  coll  quietlj  down ;  ih^y 
might  bide  their  time ;  but  eyes  must  look  now  or  never. 
How  pleasant,  how  pleasant,,  the  quiet  old  country  seemed 
to  Fleda  as  they  went  along ! — ^in  that  most  quiet  light  and 
colouring ;  the  brightness  of  the  autumn  glory  gone,  and 
^e  sober  warm  hue  which  the  hills  still  wore  seen  under 
that  hazy  veil.  All  the  home-like  peace  of  the  place  was 
^read  out  to  make  it  hard  going  away.  Would  she  ever 
see  any  other  so  pleasant  again?  Those  dear  old  hills 
and  fields,  among  which  she  had  been  so  happy, — ^they 
were  not>  to  be  her  home  any  more ;  would  she  ever  have 
the  same  sweet  happiness  anywhere  else  ? — ^'  The  Lord  will 
provide !"  thought  little  Fleda  with  swimmi^  eyes. 

It  was  hard  to  go  by  aunt  Miriam's.  Fleda  eagerly 
looked,  as  well  as  she  could,  but  no  one  was  to  be  seen 
about  the  house.  It  was  just  as  well.  A  sad  gush  of  tears 
must  come  then,  but  she  got  nd  of  them  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, that  she  might  not  lose  the  rest  of  the  way,  promising 
them  another  time.  The  little  settlement  on  "the  hill" 
was  passed, — the  factories  and  mills  and  mill-ponds,  one 
after  the  other ;  they  made  Fleda  feel  very  badly,  for  here 
she  remembered  going  with  her  grandfather  to  see  the 
work,  and  there  she  had  stopped  with  him  at  the  turner's 
shop  to  get  a  wooden  bowl  turned,  and  there  she  had  been 
with  Cynthy  when  she  went  to  visit  an  acquaintance ;  and 
there  never  was  a  happier  little  girl  than  Fleda  had  been 
in  those  old  times.  AH  gone ! — It  was  no  use  trying  to 
help  it ;  Fleda  put  her  two  hands  to  her  face  and  cried  at 
last  a  silent  but  not  the  less  bitter  leave-taking  of  the 
shadows  of  the  past. 

She  forced  herself  into  quiet  again,  resolved  to  look  to 
the  last.  As  they  were  going  down  the  hill  past  the  saw- 
mill Mr..  Carleton  noticed  that  her  head  was  stretched  out 
to  look  back  at  it,  with  an  expression  of  face  he  could  not 
withstand.  He  wheeled  about  immediately  and  went  back 
^d  stood  (^posite  to  it.  The  mill  was  not  working  to- 
day. The  saw  was  standing  still,  though  there  were  plenty 
of  huge  trunks  of  trees  lying  about  in  all  directions  waiting 
lo  be  cut  up.  There  was  a  desolate  look  of  the  place.  No 
one  was  there :  the  little  brook,  most  of  its  waters  cut  off, 
idid  not  go  roaring  and  laughing  down  the  hill,  but  trickled 
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softly  and  plaintively  over  the  stones.  It  seemed  exceed- 
ing sad  to  Fleda. 

*'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Carleton,"  she  said  after  a  little  earnest 
fond  looking  at  her  old  haunt ; — "  you  needn't  stay  any 
longer." 

But  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  little  rude  bridge  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  they  could  see  the  poplar  trees  which 
skirted  the  courtyard  fence  before  her  grandfather's  house. 
Poor  Fieda's  eyes  could  hardly  serve  her.  She  managed 
to  keep  them  open  till  the  horse  had  made  a  few  steps  more 
and  she  had  caught  the  well-known  face  of  the  old  house 
looking  at  her  through  the  poplars.  Her  fortitude  failed, 
and  bowing  her  little  head  she  wept  so  exceedingly  that  Mr. 
Carleton  was  fain  to  draw  bridle  and  try  to  comfort  her. 

"  My  dear  Elfie !— do  not  weep  so,"  he  said  tenderly. 

"  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  ? — Can  I  do  anything 
for  you?" 

He  had  to  wait  a  little.     He  repeated  his  first  query. 

•"  O — it's  no  matter,"  said  Fleda,  striving  to  conquer  her 
tears,  which  found  their  way  again, — "  if  I  only  could  have 
gone  into  the  house  once  more  ! — but  it's  no  matter — ^you 
needn't  wait,  Mr.  Carleton — " 

The  horse  however  remained  motionless. 

"  Do  you  think  you  would  feel  better,  Elfie,  if  you  had 
seen  it  again  ?" 

"  (ill  yes ! But  never  mind,  Mr.  Carleton, — you  may 

go  on." 

Mr.  Carleton  ordered  his  servant  to  open  the  gate,  and 
rode  up  to  the  back  of  the  house. 

*•  I  am  afraid  there  is  nobody  here,  Elfie,"  he  said ; — "  the 
house  seems  all  shut  up." 

"  I  know  how  I  can  get  in,"  said  Fleda, — "  there's  a  win- 
dow down  stairs — I  don't  believe  it  is  fastened, — if  you 
wouldn't  mind  waiting,  Mr.  Carleton, — I  won't  keep  vou 

long  r 

The  child  had  dried  her  tears,  and  there  was  the  eagerness 
of  something  like  hope  in  her  face.  Mr.  Carleton  dismounted 
and  took  her  off. 

"  I  must  find  a  way  to  get  fn  too.  Elfie, — 1  cannot  let  you 
go  alone." 

'•0  1  can  open  the  dcx»r  when  I  get  in,"  said  Fleda. 
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"  But  you  have  not  the  key." 

"There's  no  key — it's  only  bolted  on  the  inside,  that 
door.     I  can  open  it." 

She  found  the  window  unfastened,  as  she  had  expected ; 
Mr.  Cavleton  held  it  open  while  she  crawled  in  and  then  she 
undid  the  door  for  him.  He  more  than  half  questioned  the  ^ 
wisdom  of  his  proceeding.  The  house  had  a  dismal  look ;  . 
cold,  empty,  deserted, — it  was  a  dreary  reminder  of  Fleda's 
loss,  and  he  feared  the  effect  of  it  would  be  anything  but 
good..  He  followed  and  watched  her,  as  with  an  eager  busi- 
ness step  she  went  through  the  "hall  and  up  the  stairs,  putting 
her  head  into  every  room  and  giving  an  earnest  wistfiu 
look  all  round  it.  Here  and  there  she  went  in  and  stood  a 
moment,  where  associations  were  more  thick  and  strong ; 
sometimes  taking  a  look  out  of  a  particular  window,  and 
even  opening  a  cupboard  door,  to  give  that  same  kind  and 
sorrowful  glance  of  recognition  at  the  old  often-resorted-to 
hiding-place  of  her  own  or  her  grandfather's  treasures  and 
trumpery.  Those  old  corners  seemed  to  touch  Fleda  more 
than  all  the  rest ;  and  she  turned  away  from  one  of  them 
with  a  face  of  such  extreme  sorrow  that  Mr.  Carleton  very 
much  regretted  he  had  brought  her  into  the  house.  For 
her  sake, — for  his  own,  it  was  a  curious  show  of  character. 
Though  tears  were  sometimes  streaming,  she  made  no  delay 
and  gave  him  no  trouble ;  with  the  calm  steadiness  of  a 
woman  she  went  regularly  through  the  house,  leaving  no 
place  unvisited,  but  never  obliging  him  to  hasten  her  away. 
She  said  not  a  word  during  the  whole  time ;  her  very  crying 
was  still;  the  light  tread  of  her* little  feet  was  the  only 
sound  in  the  silent  empty  rooms ;  and  the  noise  of  their 
footsteps  in  the  halls  and  of  the  opening  and  shutting  doors 
echoed  mournfully  through  the  house. 

She  had  left  her  grandfather's  room  for  the  last.  Mr. 
Carleton  did  not  follow  her  in  there,  guessing  that  she  would 
rather  be  alone.  But  she  did  not  come  back,  and  he  was 
forced  to  go  to  fetch  her. 

The  chill  desolateness  of  that  room  had  been  too  much 
for  poor  little  Fleda.  The  empty  bedstead,  the  cold  stove, 
the  table  bare  of  books,  only  one  or  two  lay  upon  the  old 
l)ible, — ^the  forlorn  order  of  the  place  that  bespoke  the  mas- 
ter far  away,  the  very  sunbeams  that  stole  in  at  the  little 
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windows  and  met  now  no  answering  look  of  glaednem  or 
gratitude, — it  had  struck  the  child's  heart  too  heavily,  and  she 
was  standing  crying  by  the  window.  A  second  time  in  that 
room  Mr.  Carleton  sat  down  and  drew  his  little  charge  te 
his  breast  and  spoke  words  of  soothing  and  sympathy. 

"I  am  very  sorry  I  brought  you  here,  dear  Elfie,"  he 
said  kindly.     "  It  was  too  hard  for  you." 

"  O  no !" — even  through  her  tears  Fleda  said, — "  she  wae 
very  glad !" 

"Hadn't  we  better  try  to  overtake  our  friends?"  he 
whispered  after  another  pause. 

She  immediately,  almost  immediately,  put  sway  her 
tears,  and  with  a  quiet  obediencev  that  toudied  him  went 
with  him  from  the  room ;  fastened  the  door  and  got  out 
again  at  the  little  window. 

"  O  Mr.  Carleton  !"  she  said  with  great  earnestness  when 
they  had  almost  reached  the  horses,  "  won't  you  wait  for 
me  one  minute  more  1 — I  just  want  a  piece  of  the  burning 
bush"— 

Drawing  her  band  from  him  she  rushed  round  to  the 
front  of  tlij  house.  A  little  more  slowly  Mr.  Carleton  fol- 
lowed, and  found  her  under  the  burning  bush,  tugging 
furiously  at  a  branch  beyond  her  strength  to  break  off 

"  That's  too  much  for  you,  Elfie,"  said  he,  gently  taking 
her  hand  from  the  tree, — "  let  my  hand  try," 

She  stood  ba^ck  and  watched,  tears  running  down  her 
face,  while  he  got  a  knife  fVom  his  pocket  and  cut  off  the 
piece  she  had  been  trying  for,  nicely,  and  gave  it  to  her. 
The  first  movement  of  Fleda's  head  was  down,  bent  over 
the  pretty  spray  of  red  berries ;  but  by  the  time  she  stood  at 
the  horde's  side  she  looked  up  at  Mr.  Carleton  and  thanked 
him  with  a  face  of  more  than  thankfulness. 

She  was  crying  however,  constantly,  tijl  they  had  gone 
several  miles  on  their  way  again,  and  Mr.  Carleton  doubted 
he  had  <lone  wrong.  It  passed  away,  and  she  had  been 
sitting  quite  peaceftilly  for  some  time,  when  l^e  told  her 
they  were  near  the  place  where  they  were  to  stop  and  join 
their  friends.     She  looked  up  most  gratefully  in  his  face, 

"  I  ^m  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Carleton,  for  what 
you  did !" 

'^  I  >yns  afjrai.d  1  had  made  a  mistake,  Elfie." 
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•*0h  no  you  didn't," 

•*Do  you  think  you  feel  any  easier  after  it,  Elfiel" 

"  Oh  yes ! — ^indeed  I  do,"  said  she  looking  up  again, — 
^iSumk  you,  Mr.  Carieton." 

A  gentle  kind  pressure  of  his  arm  answered  her  thanks. 

"I  ought  to  be  a  good  sprite  to  you,  Mr.  Carieton,'* 
Fleda  said  after  musing  a  little  while, — "  you  are  so  very 
good  to  me!'"    ' 

Perhaps  Mr.  Carieton  felt  too  much  pleasure  at  this 
speech  to  make  any  answer,  for  he  made  none. 

"  It  is  only  selfishness,  Elfie,"  said  he  presently,  looking 
down  to  the  quiet  sweet  little  face  which  seemed  to  him, 
and  was,  more  pure  than  anything  of  earth's  mould  he  had 
ever  seen. — "  You  know  I  must  take  care  of  you  for  my 
own  sake." 

Fieda  laughed  a  little. 

'•  But  what  will  you  do  when  we  get  to  Paris  1" 

"  I  don't  know.    I  should  like  to  have  you  always,  Elfie.* 

"You'll  have  to  get  aunt  Lucy  to  give  me  to  you,"  said 
Ffeda. 

"  Mr.  Carieton,"  said  she  a  few  minutes  afler, — ^^  is  that 
story  in  a  book  ?" 

"  What  story  ?" 

*^  About  the  lady  and  the  little  sprites  that  waited  on 
her." 

"  Yes,  it  is  in  a  book ;  you  shall  see  it,  Elfie. — ^Here  we 
are !" 

And  here  it  was  proposed  to  stay  till  the  next  day,  lest 
Fleda  might  not  be  able  to  bear  so  much  travelling  at  first. 
But  the  country  inn  was  not  found  inviting ;  the  dinner  was 
bad  and  the  rooms  were  worse ;  uninhabitable,  the  ladies 
said ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  they  began  to 
cast  about  for  the  means  of  reaching  Albany  that  night. 
None  very  comfortable  could  be  had;  however  it  was 
thought  better  to  push  on  at  any  rate  than  wear  out  the 
night  in  such  a  place.  The  weather  was  very  mild ;  the 
moon  at  the  full. 

**How  is  Fleda  to  go  this  afternoon?"  said  Mrs.  Evelvn. 

«*  She  shall  decide  herself,"  said  Mrs.  Carieton.  **  Efow 
will  you  go,  my  sweet  Fleda  ?" 

Fieda  was  lying  upon  a  sort  of  rude  couch  which  had 
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been  spread  for  her,  where  she  had  been  sleeping  iQoes- 
santly  ever  sinee  she  arrived,  the  hour  of  dinner  afoue  ex- 
cepted.    Mrs.  Carleton  repeated  her  question. 

'*  I  am  afraid'^r.  Carleton  must  be  tired,"  said  Fleda^ 
without  opening  her  eyes.  • 

''  That  means  that  you  are,  don't  it  ?"  said  Bossitur. 

"  No,"  said  Fleda  gently. 

Mr.  Carleton  smiled  and  went  out  to  press  forward  the 
arrangements.  In  spite  of  good  words  and  good  money 
there  was  some  delay.  It  wasrather  late  before  the  eaval- 
cade  left  the  inn ;  and  a  journey  of  several  hours  was 
before  them.  Mr.  Carleton  rode  rather  slowly  too,  for 
^leda's  sake,  so  the  evening  had  fallen  while  they  were  yet 
a  mile  or  two  from  the  city. 

His  little  charge  had  borne  the  fatigue  well,  thanks 
partly  to  his  admirable  care,  and  partly  to  her  quiet  pleas- 
ure in  being  with  him.  She  had  been  so  perfectly  still  for 
some  distance  that  he  thought  she  had  dropped  asleep. 
Looking  down  closer  however  to  make  sure  about  it  he 
saw  her  thoughtful  clear  eyes  most  unsleepily  fixed  upon 
th«  sky. 

"  W  hat  are  you  gazing  at,  Elfie  V 

The  look  of  thought  changed  to  a  look  of  affection  as  the 
•yes  were  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  and  she  answered 
with  a  smile, 

^*  Nothing, — I  was  looking  at  the  stars." 

"  What  are  you  dreaming  about  ?" 

''  I  wasn't  dreaming,"  said  Fleda, — "  I  was  thinking." 

"Thinkii^ofwhatr 

'^  O  of  pleasant  things." 

"Mayn't  1  know  them? — I  like  to  hear  of  pleasant 
things." 

'^  I  was  thinking, — "  said  Fleda,  looking  up  again  at  the 
stars,  which  shone  with  no  purer  ray  than  those  grave  eyes 
•sent  back  to  them, — "  I  was  thinking— of  being  ready  to 
4iie," 

The  words,  and  the  calm  thoughtful  manner  in  which 
they  were  said,  thrilled  upon  Mr.  Carleton  with  a  disagree- 
able shock. 

"How  came  you  to  think  of  such  a  thing  1"  said  he 
lijjhtly. 


<«J  Sn^  JBbo«r,"^<*«aia  fleda,  stall  looking  at  the  stars,— 
"I  suppose — ^I  was  thinking — ^'* 

^"Whatf^   said  Mr.  Carletoi,  inexpressibly  curious  to 
get  at  t&e  workings  of  the  child's  mind,  which  was  not 
easy,  for  Fkda  was  never  \ety  forward  to  talk  of  herself;' 
•*-<-''  what  were  you  thinking  ?    1  want  to  know  how  yon 
coold  get  such  a  .thing  into  your  head." 

'^  It  wasn't  very  etrange,"  said  Fleda.  ''  The  stars  made 
me  Mvk  ^ef  heaven,  and  grandpa's  being  there,  and  then  I 
tiioaght  how  he  was  ready  to  go  there  and  that  made  hioA 
ready  to  die — " 

"  I  wouldn't  think  of  such  things,  Elfie,"  said  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  after  a  few  minutes. 

"Why  not,  sirf  said  Fleda  quickly. 

"  I  don't  think  they  aYe  good  for  you." 

"  But  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Fleda  gently,—"  if  1  don't 
think  about  it,  how  shall  I  ever  be  ready  to  die  ?" 

"  It  is  not  fit  for  you,"  said  he  evading  the  question, — 
**  it  is  not  necessary  now, — there's  time  enough.  You  are 
a  little  body  and  should  have  none  but  gay  thoughts." 

"  But  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Fleda  with  timid  earnestness, 
— "don't  you  think  one  could  have  gay  thoughts  better  if 
one  knew  one  was  ready  to  die  ?" 

"  What  makes  a  person  ready  to  die,  Elfie  V*  said  her 
friend,  disliking  to  ask  the  question,  but  yet  more  un- 
able to  answer  hers,  and  curious  to  hear  what  she  would 
say. 

«  O— to  be  a  Christian,"  said  Fleda. 

"  But  I  have  seen  Christians,?'  said  Mr.  Carleton,  "  who 
were  no  more  ready  to  die  than  other  people." 

"  Then  they  were  make-believe  Christians,"  said  Fleda 
decidedly. 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  1"  said  her  friend,  carefully 
guarding  his  countenance  from  anything  like  a  smile. 

"Because,"  said  Fleda,  "grandpa  was  ready,  and  my 
&ther  was  ready,  and  my  mother  too ;  and  I  know  it  was 
because  they  were  Christians." 

"  Perhaps  your  kind  of  Christians  are  different  from  my 
kind,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  carrying  on  the  conversation  half 
in  spite  of  himself.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  a  Christian, 
Elfie  r 


"^  Why,  what  the  Bible  means,"  said  Eleda,  lookiiig  aft 

him  with  innocent  earnestness. 

Mr.  Carleton  was  ashamed  to  tell  her  he  did  not  know 
what  that  was,  or  he  was  unwilling  to  say  what  ha  Mt 
'  would  trouble  the  happy  confidence  she  had  in  him.  He 
was  silent ;  but  as  they  rode  on,  a  bitter  wish  crossed  his 
mind  that  he  could  have  the  simple  purity  of  the  little 
^Id  in  his  arms ;  and  he  thought  he  would  give  his  broad 
acres,  supposing  it  possible  that  religion  could  be  true, — ^in 
exchange  for  that  free  happy  spirit  that  looks  up  to  all  its 
possessions  in  heaven. 
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THE  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  was  not,  in  itself  at  all 
notable.  Hie  first  half  of  the  passage  was  extremely 
unquiet,  and  most  of  the  passengers  uncomfortable  to 
match.  Then  the  weather  cleared ;  and  die  rest  of  the 
way,  though  lengthened  out  a  good  deal  by  the  tricks  of  the 
wind,  was  very  fakr  and  pleasant. 

Fifteen  days  of  tossing  a^d  sea-sickness  had  brought  little 
Fleda  to  look  like  the  ghost  of  herself.  So  soon  as  the 
weather  dianged  and  sky  and  sea  were  looking  gentle 
affain,  Mr.  Carleton  had  a  mattress  and  cushions  laid  in  a 
sheltered  comer  of  the  deck  for  her,  and  carried  her  up. 
She  had  hardly  any  more  strength  than  a  baby. 

*'*'  What  are  you  looking  at  me  so  for,  VLr,  Carleton  1" 
said  shiB,  a  little  while  after  he  had  carried  her  .up,  with  a 
8weet  serious  smile  that  seemed  to  know  the  answer  to  her 
question. 

He  stooped  down  and  clasped  her  little  thin  hand,  as 
reverentially  as  if  she  really  had  not  belonged  to  the  earth. 

'^  You  ape  more  like  a  sprite  than  I  like  to  see  you  just 
now,"  said  he,  unconsciously  fastening  the  child's  heart  to 
himself  with  the  magnetism  of  those  deep  eyes. — '^  I  must 
get  some  of  the  sailors'  salt  beef  and  sea-biscuit  for  you — 
they  say  that  is  the  best  thing  to  make  people  well." 

"01  feel  better  already,"  said  Fleda,  and  settling  her 
little  fiice  upon  the  cushion  and  closing  her  eyes,  she 
added, — ^^  thank  you,  Mr.  Carleton !" 

"Die  fresh  air  began  to  restore  her  immediately ;  she  vras 
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DO  more  sick  ;  her  appetite  came  back ;  and  from  that  time, 
-without  the  help  of  beef  and  sea-biscuit,  she  mended 
rapidly.  Mr.  Carleton  proved  himself  as  good  a  nurse  on 
the  sea  as  on  land.  She  seemed  to  be  never  &r  from  his 
thoughts.  He  was  constantly  finding  out  something  that 
would  do  her  good  or  please  her ;  and  Fleda  could  not  dis- 
cover that  he  took  any  trouble  about  it ;  she  could  not  feel 
that  she  was  a  burden  to  him ;  the  things  seemed  to  come 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Mrs.  Carleton  was  not  wanting  in 
any  shew  of  kindness  or  care,  and  yet,  when  Fleda  looked 
back  upon  tlie  day,  it  som^ow  was  Guy  that  had  done 
everything  for  ber ;  she  tiiongfat  little  of  tn^nking  anybody 
but  him. 

There  were  other  passengers  that  petted  her  a  great  deal, 
or  would  hare  done  so,  if  Jrleda's  very  tSvnid  retirmg  natifre 
had  not  stood  in  the  w^y.  She  was  wever  bashfif),  oer 
awkward  ;  but  yet  it  was  only  a  very  peculiar,  sympn^ 
Ihetie,  style  of  address  that  could  get  within  the  wall  of  re- 
serve which  in  general  hid  her  from  other  people.  Hid, 
what  it  could ;  for  through  that  reserve  a  singular  modesty, 
sweetness,  and  graoefblness  of  spirit  would  shew  them- 
selves. But  there  was  much  moi*e  behind.  Tliere  were  no 
j^es  however  on  board  that  did  not  look  kindly  on  Itttfe 
Fleda,  excepting  only  two  pair.  The  Captaiin  ^ewed  her 
a  great  deal  of  flattering  attention,  and  said  e^  was  a  pat 
tern  of  a  passenger ;  even  the  sailors  noticed  und  spoke  ef 
her  and  let  slip  no  oceasion  of  shewing  the  respect  and  in- 
teroart  she  had  raised.  But  there  were  twv)  pair  of  eyes, 
and  one  of  them  Fleda  thought  most  remaHcably  ugly,  thift 
were  an  exception  to  the  rest ;  these  belonged  to  her  couein 
Bossitur  and  Lieut.  Thorn.  Bossier  iiad  ^eirer  ibi^ven 
ber  remarks  upon  his  character  as  a  gentleman  and  deciared 
preference  of  Mr.  Carleton  in  that  capacity ;  and  Thorn  was 
mortified  at  the  invincible  childieh  reserve  whidi  she  op- 
posed to  all  his  advances ;  and  both,  abs«rd  as  it  seems,  were 
jealous  of  the  young  Englishman's  advantage  over  them. 
Both  not  the  less,  because  their  sole  reason  for  inaking  her 
a  person  of  consequence  was  that  he  had  thought  fit  to  do 
tM>.  FJeda  would  permit  neither  of  them  to  do  anything  for 
her  that  she  could  help. 
•    They  took  their  revenge  in  miiiery,- which  was  net  alvays 


^M^niaftifbd.  Mr.  Garleton  never  answered  \%  ift  an j  oilier 
tHty  thEftii  by  hi9  look  of  odd  disdam, — not  alwvfs  hj  thi^ ; 
l!ttle  Fteda  ootfld  not  be  quite  so  unmoved.  Mbdj  a  tittie 
hat  ni^  sense  of  delicacy  confessed  itself  hurt,  hy  the  deep 
and  abiding  colour  her  cheeks  would  wear  after  one  of  thefr 
ill-mannered  flings  at  her.  She  bore  them  with  a  grave 
dignity  peculiar  to  herself,  but  the  same  nice  delicacy  ibr- 
bade  her  to  mention  the  subject  to  any  one ;  and  the  young 
gentlemen  contrived  to  give  the  little  child  in  the  course  of 
the  voyi^  a  good  deal  of  pain.  8he  shunned  them  at  last 
as  she  would  the  plague.  As  to  the  rest  Fleda  liked  her 
life  on  board  ship  amazingly.  &i  her  quiet  way  she  took 
all  the  good  that  offered  and  seemed  not  to  rec^niise  the  ill. 
Mr.  Glarteton  had  bought  for  her  a  copy  of  Ae  Rape  of 
tlie  Lock,  md  Bryant's  poems.  With  these,  sitting  or 
lying  among  her  cushions,  Fleda  amused  herself  a  great 
deal ;  and  it  was  an  especial  pleasure  when  he  would  sit 
down  by  her  and  read  and  talk  about  them.  Still  a  greater 
was  to  watch  the  sea,  m  its  dianges  of  colour  and  varietieB 
of  agitation,  and  to  get  from  Air.  Carleton,  bit  by  bit,  all 
the  pieces  of  knowledge<»ncerDing  it  that  he  had  ever  made 
his  own.  Bven  when  Fleda  feared  it  she  was  fiwdnated ; 
and  while  the  fear  went  off  the  fiMolnation  grew  deeper. 
Daintily  nestling  among  her  cushions  she  watched  with 
charmed  eyes  the  long  rollers  that  came  up  in  detachments 
of  Uiree  to  attack  the  good  ship,  that  like  a  slandered  charac- 
ter rode  patiently  over  them ;  or  the  crssted  green  billo^va, 
or  sometimes  tne  Uttle  ripj^ing  waves  that  shewed  old 
Ocean's  placidest  fhce ;  while  with  ears  as  chamied  as  if 
he  had  been  delivering  a  &iry  tale  she  listened  to  all  Mr. 
Carleton  could  tell  her  of  the  green  water  where  the  whales 
feed,  or  the  blue  water  where  Neptune  sits  in  his  own  soli- 
tude, the  furthest  from  land,  and  the  pavement  under  his 
feet  outdoes- the  very  canopy  overhead  in  its  deep  colour- 
ing ;  of  the  transparent  seas  where  the  curious  mysterious 
marine  plants  and  animale  may  be  clearly  seen  many  feet 
down,  and  in  the  North  where  hundreds  of  i^t  of  depth  do 
not  hide  the  bottom ;  of  the  icebergs ;  and  whirling  great 
fields  of  ice,  between  which  if  a  ship  get  she  had  as  good  be 
an  almond  in  a  pair  of  strong  nut-craekers.  How  tfee  water 
gw^wecDld^raad  murkier  as  it  is  nearer  tberftore;  hhyrthe 
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mountain  waves  are  piled  together;  and  hoir  old  fTown, 

like  a  wise  man,  however  roughened  and  tumbled  oat* 
wardly  by  the  currents  of  Life,  is  always  calm  at  heart.  Of 
the  signs  of  the  weather ;  the  out-riders  of  the  winds,  and 
the  use  the  seaman  makes  of  the  tidings  they  bring ;  and 
before  Mr.  Carleton  knew  where  he  was  he  Ibund  himself 
deep  in  the  science  of  navigation,  and  making  a  star-gazer 
of  little  Fleda.  Sometimes  kneeling  beside  him  as  he  sat 
on  her  mattress,  with  her  hand  leaning  on  his  shoulder^ 
Fleda  asked,  listened,  and  looked ;  as  ei^aged,  as  rapt,  aa 
interested,  as  another  child  would  be  in  Kobinson  Crusoe^ 
gravely  drinking  in  knowledge  with  a  fresh  healthy  taste  for 
it  that  never  hsA  enough.  Mr.  Carleton  was  about  aa 
amused  and  as  interested  as  she.  There  is  a  second  taste 
of  knowledge  that  some  minds  get  in  imparting  it,  almost 
as  sweet  as  the  first  relish.  At  any  rate  Fleda  never  felt 
t^t  she  had  any  reason  to  fear  tiring  him ;  and  his  mother 
complaining  of  his  want  of  sociableness  said  she  believed 
Guy  did  not  like  to  talk  to  anybody  but  that  little  pet  of 
his  and  one  or  two  of  the  old  sailors.  If  left  to  her  own  re» 
sources  Fleda  was  never  at  a  loss ;  she  amused  herself  with 
her  books,  or  watching  the  sailors,  or  watching  the  sea,  or 
with  some  fanciful  manufacture  she  had  learned  from  one  • 
of  the  ladies  on  board,  or  with  what  the  company  about  her 
were  saying  and  doing. 

One  evening  she  had  been  some  time  alone,  looking  out 
upon  the  restless  little  w^aves  that  were  tossing  and  turn* 
bling  in  every  direction.  She  had  been  afraid  of  them  at 
first  and  they  were  still  rather  fearful  to  her  imagination. 
This  evening  as  her  musing  eye  watched  them  rise  and  fall 
her  childish  fiincy  Itkened  them  to  the  up-springing  chances^ 
of  life, — ^uncertain,  unstable,  alike  too  much  for  her  skill 
and  her  strength  to  manage.  She  was  not  more  helpless- 
before  the  attacks  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.  But  their 
— that  calm  blue  Heaven  that  hung  over  the  sea.  It  waa 
like  the  heaven  of  power  and  love  above  her  destinies ', 
only  this  was  far  higher  and  more  pure  and  abidii^.  "  He 
knoweth  them  that  trust  in  him.''  *^  There  shall  not  a  hair 
of  your  head  perish." 

Not  these  words  perhaps,  but  something  like  the  sense 
of  them  was  in  little  Fkda's  head.    Mr.  Cadetoii  ooxaing 
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up  saw  her  gamng  out  upon  the  wat^  with  an  eye  that 
seemed  to  see  nothing. 

**  Elfie  ! — ^Are  you  looking  into  futurity !" 

«  No, — ^yes — not  exactly,    said  Fleda  smiling. 

"  No,  yes,  and  not  exactly !"  said  he  throwing  himself 
down  beside  her. — "What  does  all  that  meanf 

"I  wasn't  exactly  looking  into  futurity,"  said  Fleda. 

"  What  then  % — Don't  tell  me  you  were  *  thinking ;'  I 
know  that  already.     What?" 

Fleda  was  always  rather  shy  of  opening  her  cabinet  of 
thoughts.  She  glanced  at  him,  and  hesitated,  and  then 
yielded  to  a  fescination  of  eye  and  smile  that  rarely  failed 
of  its  end.  Looking  off  to  the  sea  again  as  if  she  had  left 
her  thoughts  there,  she  said, 

"I  was  only  thinking  of  that  beautiful  hymn  of  Mr 
Newton's." 

"  What  hymn  1" 

"That  long  one,  'The  Lord  will  provide.'" 

"Do  you  know  iti — ^Tell  it  to  me,  Elfie — ^let  us  see 
whether  I  shall  think  it  beautiful." 

Fleda  knew  the  whole  and  repeated  it. 

*^  Thoueli  troubles  asBail, 

And  dangers  affright, 
Thoagh  friends  should  all  faU, 

And  foes  all  unite ; 
Yet  one  thing  secures  us 

Whatever  oetide, 
The  Scripture  assures  us 

*  The  Lord  will  proisk^i' 

"  The  birds  without  bam 

Or  storehouse  are  fed ; 
From  them  let  us  learn 

To  trust  for  our  bread. 
K\»  saints  what  is  fitting 

Shall  ne'er  be  denied, 
So  long  as  'tis  written, 

*  The  Lord  will  provide.' 

•*  His  call  we  obey, 

Lilse  Abraham  of  old, 
Not  knowing  onr  way, 

But  £uth  makes  us  bold. 
And  though  we  are  strangers  i. 

We  have  a  good  guide, 
And  trust  in  all  dangers 

*  The  Lord  will  provide.'         *       - 
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''  We  may  lUce  ih«  sliips 

In  tempesta  be  tossed 
On  perilous  deeps, 

Bat  oannot  be  lost.  % 

Though  Satan  enrages 

The  wind  and  the  tide, 
Thepromise  enffages 

*  The  Lord  wm  pirovide.' 

'*  When  Satan  appears 

To  stop  up  our  oath, 
And  fills  us  with  rears, 

We  triumph  by  fiUth. 
He  oannot  take  from  us, 

Though  oft  he  has  tried, 
TluB  heart-cheering,  promiseti 

*  The  Lord  will  provide.* 

"  He  tells  us  we^re  weak, 

Our  hope  is  in  vain. 
The  g^d  that  wo  seek 

We  ne^er  shall  obtain ; 
But  when  such  suggestions 

Onr  spirits  have  tried, 
This  answers  all  questions, 

*The  Lord  will  provide/ 

"  No  strength  of  our  own, 

Or  ^ooaness  we  claim ; 
But  smoe  we  have  known 

The  Savlour^s  great  name,. 
In  this,  our  strong  tower, 

For  safety  we  hide ; 
The  Lord  is  our  power  I 

*  The  Lord  will  provide  I' 

"  When  life  sinks  apace. 

And  death  is  in  view. 
This  word  of  his  gmoe  ' 

Shall  comfort  us  through. 
No  fearinff  nor  doubting. 

With  Christ  on  our  skLe, 
We  hope  to  die  shouting 

*  The  Lord  will  provi&  P »' 

Guy  listened  very  attentively  to  the  whole.  H«  traa 
very  &r  from  understanding  the  mefliiing  of  several  of  the 
verses,  but  the  bounding  expression  of  confidence  and  hope 
he  did  understand,  and  did  feel. 

"Happy  to  be  so  deluded!"  he  thought. — "I  almoet 
wish  I  could  share  the  delusion !" 

He  was  gloomily  silent  when  she  had  done,  and  little 
Fleda's  eyes  were  so  full  diat  it  was  a  little  while  before 
she  could  look  towards  him  and  aak  in  her  gentle  way, 
"  Do  you  like  it,  Mr.  Carleton  ?'* 


Shi^  was  gratified  by  Mb  gmft,  ^jes  P' 

'*But  Elfie,"  said  he  smiling  again,  "joa  ha,r6  not  told 
me  y^ur  thoiiglits  yet.  What  had  these  verses  to  do  with 
the  sea  you  vmre  looki&g  at  so  hard  1*' 

'^  No&mg — ^I  was  thinkingj'Wd  Fleda  slowly, — ^^  that  the 
sea  seemed  8(»Bethiflg  like  the  world, — ^I  don't  mean  it 
was  like,  but  it  made  me  think  of  It  ;~^and  I  thought 
how  pleasant  it  is  to  know  that  God  takes  care  of  his 
people." 

"  Don't  he  take  care  of  eveiybody  ?"^ 

"  Yes — in  one  sort  of  way,"  said  Fleda ;  **  but  then  it  is 
only  his  children  that  he  has  promised  to  keep  from  every* 
thing  that  will  hurt  them." 

^l  den't  see  how  that  promise  19  kept,  Elfie.  I  think 
those  who  call  themselves  so  meet  with  as  many  troubles 
as  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  more." 

'^Yes,"  said  Fleda  quickly,  ^Hhey  have  troubles,  but 
then  God  won't  let  the  troubles  do  them  any  harm." 

A  subtle  evasion,  thought  Mr.  Caiieton.-—*' Where  did 
you  leara  that,  Elfie  9" 

''  The  Bible  says  so^"  said  Fleda. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  know  it  from  that?"  said  Mr.  Oarle- 
ton,  impelled,  he  Ittfdly  knew  whether  by  his  bad  or  his 
good  ai^l,  to  carry  on  the  conversation. 

"  Why,"  said  Fleda,  looking  as  if  it  were  a  very  simple 
^estion  and  Mr.  Carleton  were^  catechising  her, — '^you 
know,  Mr.  Carleton,  the  Bible  wa»  writt^i  by  men  who 
were  taught  by  God  exactly  what  to  say,  so  there  could  be 
nothing  in  it  that  is  not  true." 

^  How  do  you  know  those  men  were  so  taught  ]" 

''The  Bible  says  so." 

A  ahid's  answer  I-^ut  with  a^  child's  wisdom  in  it,  not 
karot  o€  the  schools^  ^  He  that  is  of  €k>d  heareth  God's 
words."  To  litlie  Fkda^  as  to  every  simple  and  humble' 
intelligence,  the  Bible  proved  itself;  she  had  no  need  toqgo 
fiifther. 

Mr.  Carleton  did  not  smile,  for  nothing  would  have 
temipted.  him .  to  hurt  hst  feelings ;  but  he  said,  though  oon- 
mmae  did:  not  let.  him  do  it  wwiout  a  twinge, 

"Bat  don't:  yiw  kaowi  Elfie,  th^a  are  some  people  who 
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'^Ah  but  those  are  bad  people,^  replied  Fleda  quickly; 
—."all  good  people  believe  it." 

A  child's  reason  again,  but  hitting  the  mark  this  f^inie. 
Unconsciously,  little  Fleda  had  brought  forward  a  strong 
argument  for  her  cause.  Mr.  Carleton  felt  it,  and  rising  up 
that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  say  anything  more,  he 
began  to  pace  slowly  up  and  down  tibe  deck,  turning  the 
matter  over. 

Was.it  so  ]  that  there  were  hardly  any  ffood  men  (he 
thought  there  might  be  a  few)  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
Bible  and  uphold  its  authority  ?  and  that  all  the  worst  por- 
tion of  society  was  comprehended  in  the  other  class? — and 
if  so  how  had  he  overlooked  it  1  He  had  reasoned  most 
unpfailosophically  from  a  few  solitary  instances  that  had 
come  under  his  own  eye ;  but  applying  the  broad  principle 
of  induction  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  Bible  was  on 
the  side  of  all  that  is  sound,  healthftil,  and  hopeful,  in  this 
disordered  world.  And  whatever  might  be  the  character 
of  a  few  exceptions,  it  was  not  supposable  that  a  wide  sys- 
tem of  hypocrisy  should  tell  universally  fbr  the  best 
interests  of  mankind.  Summoning  history  to  produce  her 
witnesses,  as  he  went  on  with  his  walk  up  and  down,  he 
saw  with  increasing  interest,  what  he  had  never  seen  before, 
that  the  Bible  had  come  like  the  breath  of  spring  upon  the 
moral  waste  of  mind ;  that  the  ice-bound  intellect  and  cold 
heart  of  the  world  had  waked  into  life  under  its  kindly 
infiuence  and  that  all  the  rich  growth  of  the  one  and  the 
other  had  come  forth  at  its  bidding.  And  except  in  that 
sun-lightened  tract,  the  world  was  and  had  been  a  waste 
indeed.  Doubtless  in  that  waste, intellect  had  at  different 
times  put  forth  sundry  barren  shoots,  such  as  a  vigorous 
plant  can  make  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  but  also  like 
them  immature,  unsound,  and  groping  vainly  after  the 
light  in  which  alone  they  could  expand  and  perfect  them- 
selves; ripening  no  seed  for  a  future  and  richer  growth. 
And  flowers  the  wilderness  had  none.  The  affections  were 
stunted  and  overgrown. 

All  this  was  so, — how  had  he  overlooked  it?  His  unbe- 
lief had  come  from  a  thoughtless,  ignorant,  one-sided  view 
o£  life  and  human  things.  The  disorder  and  ruin  which  he 
saw,  where  he  did  not  ilso  see  the  adjiurtiilg  hand  at  w^k^ 
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had  led  him  to' refuse  his  credit  to  the  Supreme  Fabnoator. 
He  thought  the  waste  would  never  be  reclaimed,  and  did 
not  know  bow  much  it  already  owed  to  the  sun  of  revela* 
tion ;  but  what  was  the  waste  where  that  light  had  not  been ! 
— ^Mt.  Carleton  was  staggered.  He  did  not  know  what  to 
think.     He  began  to  think  he  had  been  a  fool. 

Poor  little  Fleda  was  meditating  less  agreeably  the 
while.  With  the  sure  tact  of  truth  she  had  discerned  that 
there  was  more  than  jest  in  the  questions  that  had  been  pat 
to  her.  She  almost  feared  that  Mr.  Carleton  shared  himself 
the  doubts  he  had  so  lightly  spoken  of,  and  the  thought 
gave  her  great  distress.  However,  when  he  came  to  take 
her  down  to  tea,  with  all  his  usual  manner,  Fleda's  earnest 
look  at  him  ended  in  the  conviction  that  there  was  nothii^ 
ve^  wrong  under  that  face. 

For  several  days  Mr.  Carleton  pondered  the  matter  of 
this  evening's  conversation,  characteristically  restless  till  he 
had  made  up  his  mind.  He  wished  very  mudi  to  draw 
Fleda  to  speak  further  upon  the  subject,  but  it  was  not  easy ; 
she  never  led  to  it.  He  sought  in  vain  an  opportunity  to 
bring  it  in  easily,  and  at  last  resolved  to  make  one. 

"  Elfie,"  said  he  one  morning  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
passengers  were  happily  engaged  at  a  distance  with  the 
letter-bags, — **  I  wish  you  would  let  me  hear  that  &vourite 
hymri  of  yours  again, — 1  Hke  it  very  mudi." 

Fleda  was  much  gratified  and  immediately  with  great 
satisfaction  repeated  the  hymn.  Its  peculiar  beauty  strock 
him  yet  more  the  second  time  than  the  first. 

"Do  you  understand  those  two  last  verses  1"  said  he 
when  she  had  done. 

Fleda  said  *'  yes !"  rather  sui-prised. 

"  I  do  not,"  he  said  gravely. 

Fleda  paused  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  finding  that  it 
depended  on  her  to  enlighten  him,  said  in  her  modest  way, 

"  Why  it  means  that  we  have  no  goodness  of  our  own, 
and  only  expect  to  be  forgiven  and  taken  to  heaven  for  the 
Saviours  sake." 

Mr.  Carleton  asked,  "  How /or  hU  mke?^'^ 

"  Why  you  know  Mr.  Carleton,  we  don't  deserve  to  go 
there,  and  if  we  are  forgiven  at  all  it  must  be  for  what  he 
has  done." 
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*^  You  see  Thomas  believed  ^hen  he  saw,"  said  be,  ax^ 
swering  her ; — "  I  "will  believe  too  when  I  see." 

"  Ah  if  you  wait  for  that—"  said  Fleda. 

Her  voice  suddenly  checked  she  bent  her  face  down  again 
to  her  little  bible,  and  there  was  a  moment's  straggle  with 
herself 

^*  Are  you  looking  for  something  more  to  shew  me  1"  said 
Mr.  Carleton  kindly,  stooping  his  face  down  to  hers. 

^  Not  much,"  said  Fleda  hurriedly ;  and  then  making  a 
great  effort  she  raised  her  head  and  gave  him  the  book 
again. 

''Look  here,  Mr.  Carleton, — Jesus  said,  'Blessed  are 
they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed.' " 

Mr.  Garleton  was  profoundly  struck,  and  the  thought 
recurred  to  him  afterwards  and  was  dwelt  upon.  '^Blessed 
are  they  that  have  iwt  seen,  and  yet  have  believed."  It 
was  strange  at  first,  and  then  he  wondered  that  it  should 
ever  have  been  so.  His  was  a  mind  peculiarly  open  to 
conviction,  peculiarly  accessible  to  truth ;  and  his  attention 
being  called  to  it  he  saw  &intly  now  what^  he  had  never 
seen  before,  the  beauty  of  the  principle  6i  faith  ; — how 
natural,  how  reasonable,  how  neceaaary^  how  honourable  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  how  happy  even  for  man,  that  the 
grounds  of  his  trust  in  God  being  established,  his  accept- 
ance of  many  other  things  should  rest  on  that  trust  alone. 

Mr.  Carleton  now  became  more  reserved  and  unsociable 
than  ever.  He  wearied  himself  with  thinking.  If  he  could 
have  got  at  the  books,  he  would  have  spent  his  days  and 
nights  in  studying  the  evidences  of  Christianity ;  but  the 
ship  was  bare  of  any  such  books,  and  he  never  thought  of 
turning  to  the  most  obvious  of  all,  the  Bible  itself  His 
unbelief  was  shaken ;  it  was  within  an  ace  of  falling  in 
pieces  to* the  very  foundation;  or  rather  he  began  to  sus- 
pect how  foundationless  it  had  been.  It  came  at  last  to 
one  point  with  him ; — If  there  were  a  God,  he  would  not 
have  left  the  world  without  a  revelation, — no  more  would 
he  have  suffered  that  revelation  to  defeat  its  own  end  by 
becoming  corrupted  or  alloyed ;  if  there  was  such  a  revela- 
tion it  could  be  no  other  than  the  Bible ; — ^and  his  accept- 
ance of  the  whole  scheme  of  Christianity  now  hung  upon 
the  turn  of  a  hair.    Yet  he  could  not  resolve  himaalf.     He 
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mad  on  the  other,  and  stmaed  his  mind  to  the  task;-*-he 
oould  not  weigh  them  nioely  enough.  He  was  in  a  maze ; 
and  seeking  to  clear  and  calm  his  judgment  that  he  micht 
see  the  way  out,  it  was  in  vain  that  be  tried  to  shake  his 
dizzied  head  from  the  effect  of  the  turns  it  had  made.  By 
diot  of  anxiety  to  find  the  right  path  reason  had  lost  her- 
self in  the  wilderness. 

Fleda  was  not,  as  Mr.  Garleton  had  feared  she  would  be, 
at  all  alienated  from  him  by  the  discovery  that  had  givea 
her  so  much  pain.  It  wrought  in  another  way,  rath«r  to 
add  a  touch  of  tender  and  anxious  interest  to  the  affection 
she  had  for  him.  It  gave  her  however  much  more  pain 
than  he  thoughts  If  he  had  seen  the  secret  tears  that  fell 
on  his  .account  he  would  have  been  grieved ;  and  if  he  had 
known  of  the  many  petitions  that  little  heart  made  for  him 
— he  could  hardly  have  loved  her  more  than  he  did. 

One  evening  Mr.  CSarleton  had  been  a  long  while  pacing 
up  and  down  the  deck  in  front  of  little  Fleda's  nest,  think- 
ing and  thinking,  without  coming  to  any  end.  It  was  a 
most  Mr  evening,  near  sunset,  the  sky  without  a  doud 
except  two  or  three  little  dainty  strips  which  set  off  its 
blue.  The  ocean  was  very  quiet,  only  broken  into  cheerful 
mites  of  waves  that  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  but 
sparkle.  The  sun's  rays  were  almost  level  now,  and  a 
long  path  of  gloiy  across  the  sea  led  off  towards  his  sinking 
disk.  Fleda  sat  watching  and  enjoying  it  all  in  her  happy 
ftshion,  which  always  made  the  most  of  everything  good, 
and  was  especially  quick  in  catching  any  form  of  natural 
beauty. 

Mr.  Carleton's  thoughts  were  elsewhere;  too  busy  to 
take  note  of  things  around  him.  Fleda  looked  now  and 
then  as  he  passed  at  his  gloomy  brow,  wondering  what  he 
was  thinking  of,  snd  wishing  that  he  could  have  the  same 
reason  to  be  happy  that  she  had.  In  one  of  his  turns  his 
eye  met  her  gentle  glance;  and  vexed  and  bewildered  as 
he  was  with  study  there  was  something  in  that  calm  bright 
ftoe  that  impelled  him  irresistibly  to  ask  the  little  child  to  set 
the  proud  scholar  right.    Placing  himself  beside  her,  he  said, 

"  Elfie,  how  do  you  know  there  is  a  God  1 — what  reason 
have  you  for  thinking  so,  out  of  the  Bible  V^ 
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It  ^ras  a  stranee  look  !Me  FMa  gave  blxn.  He  felt  it 
ait  the  time,  and  lie  nevvr  ibrgot  it.  Such  a  look  of  re^ 
proaefa,  sorrow,  and  pity,  he  afterwards  thought,  as  an 
angePs  Ikce  might  have  worn.  The  question  did  not  seem 
to  occcrpy  her  a  moment.  After  this  answering  look  she 
suddenly  pointed  to  the  sinking  sun  and  said, 

«  Who  made  that,  Mr.  Carleton  ?" 

Mr.  Carleton's  eyes,  following  the  direction  of  hers,  met 
the  long  bright  rays  whose  still  witness-bearing  was  almost 
too  powerful  to  be  borne.    The  sun  was  just  dipping  ma- 

£*  sstically  into  the  sea,  and  its  calm  self-assertion  seemed  to 
im  at  that  instant  hardly  stronger  than  its  vindication  of 
Hs  Author. 

A  slight  arrow  may  find  the  joint  in  the  armour  befere 
which  many  weightier  shafts  have  ftllen  powerless.  Mr. 
CSarleton  was  an  unbeliever  no  more  from  tiiat  time. 
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CHAPTER  XII, 


.  He  bofiowwl  %  box  cf  the  ew  of  tlie  ftigHBhrnMi,  wuk  iwore  ht  iroald  p«gr 
Urn  ac^in  vhen  ba  waa  able,— Muboaiirr  or  Vbkicb. 


ONE  other  inddent  alone  in  the  oourae  of  the  voyage  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned;  both  because  it  served  to 
Mng  out  the  oharaeters  of  several  people,  and  beoanse  it 
was  not, — ^whatisl-'-without  its  lingering  oonseqaences. 

Thorn  and  Rossitur  had  kept  np  indefatigably  the  game 
of  teasing  Fleda  about  her  ^  English  admirer,"  as  they  some- 
time styled  him.  Poor  Fleda  grew  more  and  more  sore 
on  the  stibjeolk  She  thoi^ht  it  was  very  strange  that  two 
grown  men  eoald  not  find  enough  to  do  to  amuse  them- 
selves Without  making  sport  of  the  comfort  of  a  little  child. 
She  wondered  they  could  take  pleasure  in  what  gave  her  so 
much  pain ;  but  so  it  was ;  and  they  had  it  up  so  often 
that  at  last  others  caught  it  from  them ;  and  though  not 
in  'malevolence  yet  in  thoughtless  folly  many  a  light 
remark  was  made  and  question  asked  of  her  that  set  little 
•Fleda^s  sensitive  nerves  a  quivering.  She  was  only  too 
happy  that  they  were  never  said  before  Mr.  Carleton ;  that 
would  have  been  a  thousand  times  worse.  As  it  was,  her 
gentle  nature  was  constantly  suffering  from  the  pais  or  the 
fear  of  these  attacks. 

''  Where's  Mr.  Carleton  V^  said  her  cobsia  comhig  up  one 
day. 

""I  don*t  know,"  said  Fleda, — ^'I  don't  know  but  he  is 
gone  up  into  one  of  the  tops." 

'^  Your  humble  servant  leaves  you  to  yourself  a  great 
whil^  this  morning,  it  seems  to  me.  He  is  growing  very 
inattentive." 

« I  wouldn't  permit  it,  Miss  Fleda,  if  I  were  you,"  said 
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Thorn  maliciously.  ^*  You  let  him  have  his  own  way  too 
much.'" 

'*  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  so,  cousin  Charlton !"  said 
Fleda. 

^'  But  seriously,"  said  Charlton,  ^*  I  think  you  had  better 
call  him  to  account.  He  is  very  suspicious  lately.  I  have 
observed  him  walking  by  himself  and  looking  y%rj  glum 
indeed.  I  am  afraid  he  has  taken  some  fimcy  into  his  head 
that  would  not  suit  you.     I  advise  you  to  enquire  into  iti" 

"  I  wouldn't  give  myself  any  concern  about  it !"  said 
Thorn  lightly,  enjoying  the  child's  confusion  and  his  own 
fanciful  style  of  backbiting, — ^^  Fd  let  him  go  if  he  has  a 
mind  to,  Miss  Fleda.  He's  no  such  great  catch.  He's 
neither  lord  nor  knight — nothing  in  the  world  but  a  privata 
gentleman,  with  plenty  of  money  I  dare  say,  but  you  don't 
oare  for  that; — ^and  there's  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  aa  ever 
came  out  of  it.     I  don't  think  much  of  him !" 

He  is  wonderfully  better  than  you^  thought  Fleda  as  she 
looked  in  the  young  gentleman's  face  for  a  second,  but  she 
said  nothing. 

''  Why  Fleda,"  said  Charlton  laughing,  ''  it  wouldn't  be 
a  killing  affiur,  would  it  1  How  has  this  English  admirer 
of  yours  got  so  far  in  your  fency  ? — prabing  your  pretty 
eyes,  eh'?— Eh?"  he  repeated,  as  Fleda  kept  a  dignified 
silence. 

'*  No,"  said  Fleda  in  displeasure, — *'  he  never  says  such 
things." 

''Nor  said  Charlton.  ''What  then?  What  does  he 
say?  I  wouldn't  let  him  noake  a  fool  of  me  if  I  were  you. 
Fleda !-— did  he  ever  ask  you  for  a  kiss  ?" 

''  No !"  exclaimed  Fleda  half  beside  herself  and  bursting 
into  tears; — ^''I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  so!  How  can 
you !" 

They  had  carried  the  same  pretty  far  that  time,  and 
thought  best  to  leave  it.  Fleda  stopped  crying  as  soon  aa 
she  could,  lest  somebody  should  see  ner ;  and  was  sitting 
quietly  again,  alone  as  before,  when  one  of  the  sailors 
whom  she  had  never  spoken  to  came  by,  and  leaning  over 
towards  her  with  a  leer  as  he  passed,  said, 

''  Is  this  the  young  English  gentleman's  little  sweet- 
heart?" 
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Poor  Fleda!  She  had  got  more  tha&  ahe  could  bear. 
She  jumped  up  and  ran  down  mto  the  cabin ;  and  in  her 
berth  Mrs.  Carleton  found  ^er  some  time  afterwarda, 
quietly  crying,  and  most  sorry  to  be  discovered.  She  was 
exceeding  unwilling  to  tell  what  had  troubled  her.  Mrs. 
Carleton,  really  distressed,  tried  coaxing,  soothing,  reason- 
ing, promising,  in  a  way  the  most  gentle  and  kind  that  she 
could  use. 

^  Oh  it's  nothing— it's  nothing,"  Fleda  said  ^  kat  eager* 
ly, — ^'  it's  because  1  am  foolish—it's  only  something  wej 
said  to  me." 

"  Who,  love  ?" 

Again  was  Fleda  most  unwilling  to  answer,  and  it  was 
after  repeated  ui^ing  that  she  at  last  said, 

"  Cousin  Charlton  and  Mr.  Thorn." 

"  Charlton  and  Mr.  Thorn !— What  did  they  say  ]  What 
did  they  say,  darling  Fleda  1" 

^'  0  it's  only  that  they  tease  me,"  said  Fleda,  trying  hard 
to  put  an  end  to  the  tears  which  caused  all  this  questioning, 
and  to  speak  as  if  they  were  about  a  trifle.  But  Mrs. 
Carleton  persisted. 

"  What  do  they  say  to  tease  you,  lovel  what  is  it  about  ? 
— Guy,  come  in  here  and  help  me  to  find  out  what  is  the 
matter  with  Fleda." 

Fleda  hid  her  face  in  Mrs.  Carleton's  neck,  resolved  to 
keep  her  lips  sealed.  Mr.  Carleton  came  in,  but  to  her 
great  relief  his  question  was  directed  not  to  her  but  his 
mother. 

"Fleda  has  been  annoyed  by  something  those  young 
men,  her  cousin  and  Mr.  Thorn,  have  said  to  her; — they 
tease  her,  she  says,,  and  she  will  not  tell  me  what  it  is." 

Mr.  Carleton  did  not  ask,  and  he  presently  left  the  state- 
room. 

"01  ain  afraid  he  will  speak  to  them !"  exclaimed  Fleda 
as  soon  as  he  was  gone. — "0  I  oughtn't  to  have  said 
that!"— 

Mrs.  Carleton  tried  to  soothe  her  and  asked  what  she  was 
afinid  of.  But  Fleda  would  not  say  any  more.  Her 
anxious  fear  that  she  had  done  mischief  helped  to  dry  her 
tears,  and  she  sorrowfully  resolved  she  would  keep  her 
griefs  to  herself  next  time. 


RosBitur  and  Thorn  were  in  oompany  with  %  brother 
offioer  and  friend  of  the  latter  when  Mr.  Carleton  approaoh- 
ed  them. 

^  Mr.  Roaeitur  and  Mr.  Thorn,"  said  he, ''  you  have  in- 
dulged j^urselves  in  a  style  of  conversation  extremely  dis- 
pleasing to  the  little  girl  under  my  mother's  oare*  You 
will  oblige  me  by  abandoning  it  for  the  future.'^ 

There  was  certainly  in  Mr.  Carleton's  manner  a  suffioient 
degree  of  the  cold  haughtiness  with  which  he  usually 
expressed  displeasure;  though  his  words  gave  no  other 
cause  of  offence.     Thorn  retorted  rather  insolently. 

'^  I  shall  oblige  myself  in  the  matter,  and  do  as  I  think 
proper." 

'  '^  I  have  a  right  to  speak  as  I  please  to  my  own  cousin," 
said  Rossitur  sulkily,— '*  without  asking  anybody's  leave. 
I  don't  see  what  you  have  to  do  with  it." 

"  SimpJy  that  she  is  under  my  protection  and  that  I  will 
not  permit  her  to  be  annoyed." 

^'  1  don't  see  how  she  is  under  your  protection,"  said 
Rossitur. 

^'  And  I  do  not  see  how  the  potency  of  it  will  avail  in 
this  case,"  said  his  companion. 

"  Neither  position  is  to  be  m^e  out  in  words,"  said  Mr. 
Carleton  calmly.  '^  You  see  that  I  desire  there  be  no  repe- 
tition of  the  offence.  The  rest  I  will  endeavour  to  make 
clear  if  I  am  compelled  to  it." 

'^  Stop  sir !"  said  Thorn,  as  the  younff  Englishman  was 
turning  away,  adding  with  an  oath, — "  I  won  t  bear  this ! 
You  shall  answer  this  to  me,  sir !" 

"  Easily,"  said  the  other. 

^^  And  me  too,"  said  Rossitur.  ''  You  have  an  account 
to  settle  with  me,  Carleton." 

"  I  will  answer  what  you  please,"  said  Carleton  carelessly, 
— ^^'  and  as  soon  as  we  get  to  land, — provided  you  do  not 
in  the  mean  time  induce  me  to  refuse  you  the  honour." 

However  incensed,  the  young  men  endeavoured  to  oarr? 
it  off  with  the  same  coolness  that  their  adversary  shewed. 
No  more  words  passed.  But  Mrs.  Carleton,  possibly 
quickened  by  Fleda's  fears,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  car- 
riage of  all  parties,  and  resolved  to  sound  her  son,  happy  in 
knowing  that  nothing  but  truth  was  to  be  had  from  him. 
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She  found  an  opportunitj  that  very  afternoon  when  he 
sitting  alone  on  the  deck.  The  neighbourhood  of  little 
Fleda  she  hardly  noticed.  Fleda  was  curled  up  among  her 
cushions,  luxuriously  bending  over  a  little  old  black  biblf 
which  was  very  oflen  in  her  hand  at  times  when  she  waa 
quiet  and  had  no  observation  to  fear. 

"  Reading ! — always  reading  V*  said  Mrs.  Carleton,  as  she 
eame  up  and  took  a  place  by  her  son. 

'^  By  no  means  !"  he  said,  closing  his  book  with  a  smile ; 
«— "not  enough  to  tire  any  one's  eyes  oh  this  voyage, 
mother." 

*'  I  wish  you  liked  intercourse  with  living  society,**  said 
.  Mrs.  Garleton,  leaning  her  arm  on  his  shoulder  and  looking 
•    at  him  rather  wistfully. 
^^<t\  "  You  need  not  wish  that, — when  it  suits  me,"  he  an- 
#ywered. 

"  But  none  suits  you.     Is  there  any  on  board  1" 

"  A  small  proportion,"  he  said,  with  the  slight  play  of 
feature  which  always  effected  a  diversion  of  his  mother's 
thoughts,  no  matter  in  what  channel  they  hxid  been  (lowing. 

"But  those  young  men,"  she  said,  returning  to  the 
charge, — "you  hold  yourself  very  much  aloof  from  them?" 

He  did  not  answer,  even  by  a  look,  but  to  his  mother 
the  perfectly  quiet  composure  of  his  &ce  was  sufficiently 
expressive. 

"  I  know  what  you  think ;  but  Guy,  you  always  had  the 
same  ofHnion  of  them  V 

"  I  have  never  shewn  any  other." 

"  Guy,"  she  said  speaking  low  and  rather  anxiously, — 
"have  you  got  into  trouble  with  those  young  men  ?" 

"  /  am  in  no  trouble,  mother,"  he  answered  somewhat 
hauehtily  ; — ^"  I  eannot  speak  for  them." 

Mrs.  Carleton  waited  a  moment. 

"  You  have  done  something  to  displease  them,  have  you 
notr 

"They  have  displeased  me,  which  is' somewhat  more  to 
the  purpose." 

"But  their  folly  is^ nothing  to  you  1" 

"  No,— not  their  folly." 

"  Guy,"  said  his  mother,  again  pausing  a  minute,  and 
prpsnng  her  hand  mor^  heavily  upon  his  shoulder,  "you 
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will  not  snflTer  this  to  alter  the  friendl  v  terms  you  hare 
been  on  ? — whatever  it  be, — ^let  it  pass." 

"-Certainly — if  they  choose  to  apologize  and  behave 
themselves." 

**  What,  about  Fleda  ?" 

"Yes." 

**  I  have  no  idea  they  meant  to  trouble  her — I  suppose 
they  did  not  at  all  know  what  they  were  doing, — ^thought- 
less nonsense, — and  they  could  have  had  no  design  to  offend 
you.  Promise  me  that  you  will  not  take  any  further 
notice  of  this !" 

He  shook  off  her  beseeching  hand  as  he  rose  up,  and  an- 
swered haughtily,  and  not  without  something  like  an  oath, 
that  he  would. 

Mrs.  Carleton  knew  him  better  than  to  press  the  matter 
any  farther ;  and  her  fondness  easily  forgave  the  offence 
against  herself,  especially  as  her  son  almost  immediately 
resumed  his  ordinary  manner. 

It  had  well  nigh  passed  from  the  minds  of  both  parties, 
when  in  the  middle  of  the  next  day  Mr.  Carleton  asked 
what  had  become  of  Fleda? — he  had  not  seen  her  except 
at  the  breakfast  table.  Mrs.  Carleton  said  she  was  not 
well. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?" 

"  She  complained  of  some  headache— I  think  she  made 
herself  sick  yesterday — she  was  crying  all  the  afternoon, 
and  I  could  not  get  her  to  tell  me  what  for.  I  tried  every 
means  I  could  think  of,  but  she  would  not*  give  me  the 
least  clue — she  said  *no'  to  everything  I  guessed — I  can't 
bear  to  see  her  do  so — it  makes  it  all  the  worse  she  does 
it-  so  quietly — it  was  only  by  a  mere  chance  1  found  she 
was  crying  at  all,  but  I  think  she  cried  herself  ill  before 
she  stopped.  She  could  not  eat  a  mouthful  of  breakfast." 
'  Mr.  Carleton  said  nothing  and  with  a  changed  counte- 
nance went  directly  down  to  the  cabin.  The  stewardess, 
whom  he  sent  in  to  see  how  she  was,  brought  back  word 
that  Fleda  was  not  asleep  but  was  too  ill  to  speak  to  her. 
Mr.  Carleton  went  immediately  into  the  little  crib  of  a 
state-room.  There  he  found  his  little  charge,  sitting  bolt 
iipright,  her  feet  on  the  rung  of  a  chair  and  her  hands  grasp- 
ing the  top  to  support  herself     Tier  eyes  were  closed,  her 
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fine  withoot  &  particle  of  c(dour,  except  the  dark  sh^de 
round  the  eyea  whioh  bespoke  illness  and  pain.  She  made 
so  attempt  to  answer  his  shocked  questions  and  words  of 
tender  concern,  not  even  by  the  raising  of  an  eyelid,  and  he 
flaw  that  the  intensity  of  pain  at  the  moment  was  such  as  to 
rrader  breathing  itself  difficult.  He  sent  off  the  stewardess 
with  all  despatch  aiter  iced  water  and  vin^ar  and  brandy, 
and  himself  went  on  an  earnest  quest  of  restoratives  among 
die  lady  passengers  in  the  cabin,  which  resulted  in  sundry 
supplies  of  salts  and  cologne ;  and  also  offers  of  service,  in 
greater  plenty  still,  which  he  all  refused.  Most  tenderly 
and  judiciously  he  himself  applied  various  remedies  to  the 
sufiering  child,  who  could  not  direct  him  otherwise  than  by 
gently  putting  away  the  things  which  she  felt  would  not 
avail  her.  Several  were  in  vain.  But  there  was  one  bottle 
of  strong  aromatic  vinegar  which  was  destined  to  immor- 
talize its  owner  in  Fleda's  remembrance.  Before  she  had 
taken  three  whiffs  of  it  her  colour  changed.  Mr.  Carleton 
watched  the  effect  of  a  few  whiffs  more,  and  then  bade  the 
stewardess  take  away  ail  the  other  things  and  bring  him  a 
cup  of  fresh  strong  coffee.  By  the  time  it  came  Fleda  was 
ready  for  it,  and  by  the  time  Mr.  Carleton  had  adminis- 
tered the  coffee  he  saw  it  would  do  to  throw  his  mother's 
shawl  round  her  and  carry  her  up  on  deck,  which  he  did 
without  asking  any  questions.  All  this  while  Fleda  had 
not  spoken  a  word,  except  once  when  he  asked  her  if  she 
felt  better.  But  she  had  given  him,  on  finishing  the  coffee, 
a  full  look  and  half  smile  of  such  pure  affectionate  gratitude 
that  the  young  gentleman's  tongue  was  tied  for  some  time 
after. 

.  With  happy  skill,  when  he  had  safely  bestowed  Fleda 
among  her  cushions  on  deck,  Mr.  Carleton  managed  to  keep 
off  the  crowd  of  busy  inquirers  after  her  well-doing  and  even 
presently  to  turn  his  mother's  attention  another  way,  leav- 
ing Fleda  to  enjoy  all  the  comfort  of  quiet  and  fresh  air  at 
once.  He  himself,  seeming  occupied  with  other  things,  did 
no  more  but  keep  watch  over  her,  till  he  saw  that  she  was  able 
to  bear  conversation  again.  Then  he  seated  himself  beside 
her  and  said  soflly, 

"Elfie, — what    were   you  crying  about  all  yesterday 
aftemoon.1"    .         . 
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Fleda  dianged  colour,  for  soft  and  gentle  as  die  tone  was 
she  heard  in  it  a  determination  to  have  the  answer ;  and 
looking  up  beseechingly  into  his  &oe  she  saw  in  the  steady 
full  blue  eye  that  it  was  a  determination  she  oould  not 
escape  from.  Her  answer  was  an  imploring  request  that 
he  would  not  ask  her.  But  taking  one  of  her  little  hands 
and  carrying  it  to  his  lips,  he  in  the  same  tone  repeated  his 
question.  Fleda  snatched  away  her  hand  and  burst  into 
very  frank  tears ;  Mr.  Carleton  was  silent,  but  she  knew 
through  his  silence  that  he  was  only  quietly  waiting  for  her 
to  answer  him. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  ask  me  sir,"  said  poor  Fleda,  who 
still  could  not  turn  her  &ce  to  meet  his  eye ; — '^  It  was  only 
something  that  happened  yesterday." 

^^  What  was  it,  Elfie  ?-^You  need  not  be  afraid  to  tdl 
me." 

"  It  was  only — ^what  you  said  to  Mrs.  Carleton  yeataiw 
day, — when  she  was  talking — ^" 

'*  About  my  difficulty  with  those  gentlemen  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Fleda,  with  a  new  gush  of  tears,  as  if  het 
grief  stirred  afresh  at  the  thought. 

Mr.  Carleton  was  silent  a  moment ;  and  when  he  spoke 
there  was  no  displeasure  and  more  tenderness  than  usual  in 
his  voice. 

''What  troubled  you  in  that,  Elfie?  tell  me  the 
whole." 

"  I  was  sorry,  because, — ^it  wasn't  right^'  aud  Fleda, 
with  a  grave  truthfulness  whiob  yet  lacked  none  of  her 
universal  gentleness  and  modesty. 

"  What  wasn't  right  1" 

''  To  speak — ^I  am  afraid  you  won't  like  me  to  say  it,  Mr. 
Carleton." 

"  I  will  Elfie,— for  I  ask  you." 

''  To  speak  to  Mrs.  Carleton  so,  and  besides, — ^you  know 
what  you  said,  Mr.  Carleton — " 

"It  was  not  right,"  said  he  after  a  minute, — ^''and  I  ^ery 
seldom  use  such  an  expression,  but  you  know  one  cannot 
always  be  on  one's  guard,  Elfie  ?" 

''But,"  said  Fleda  with  gentle  persistence,  ^one  oan 
always  do  what  is  right." 

The  deuce  one  can ! — thought  Mr.  Carleton  to  himtdl£ 
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*^Bfi0, — ^was  this  all  that  troubled  yon  ? — ^that  I  had  said 
wbat  was  not  right  1" 

"  It  wasn't  quite  that  only,"  said  Fleda  hesitating, — 

«  What  else  ?" 

She  stooped  her  &ce  from  his  sight  and  he  could  but  just 
understand  her  words. 

"  1  was  disappointed — " 

"  What,  in  me !" 

Her  tears  gave  the  answer;  she  could  add  to  them 
notbing  but  an  assenting  nod  of  her  head. 

They  would  have  (lowed  in  double  measure  if  she  had 
guessed  the  pain  she  had  given.  Her  questioner  heard  her 
with  a  keen  pang  which  did  not  leave  him  for  days.  There 
was  some  hurt  pride  in  it,  though  other  and  more  generous 
feelings  had  a  far  laiger  share.  He,  who  had  been  admired, 
lauded,  followed,  cited,  and  envied,  by  all  ranks  of  his 
eountrymen,  and  countrywomen ; — ^in  whom  nobody  found 
a  &ult  that  could  be  dwelt  upon  amid  the  lustre  of  his  per- 
fections and  advantages;-— one  of  the  first  young  men  in 
England,  thought  so  by  himself  as  well  as  by  others ; — ^this 
little  pure  being  had  been  disappointed  in  him.  He  could 
B0t  get  over  it.  He  reckoned  the  one  judgment  worth  all 
the  others.  Those  whose  direct  or  indirect  flatteries  had 
been  poured  at  his  feet  were  the  proud,  the  worldly,  the 
ambitious,  the  interested,  the  corrupted ; — ^their  praise  was 
given  to  what  J)hey  esteemed,  and  that,  his  candour  said, 
was  the  least  estimable  part  of  him.  Beneath  all  that,  this 
truth-loving,  truth-discerning  little  spirit  had  found  enough 
to  weep  for.  She  was  right  and  they  were  wrong.  The 
sense  of  this  was  so  keen  upon  him  that  it  was  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  befere  he  could  recover  himself  to  speak  to  his  lit- 
tle reprover.  He  paced  up  and  down  the  deck,  while  Fleda 
wept  more  and  more  from  the  fear  of  having  ofiended  or 
grieved  him.  But  she  was  soon  reassured  on  the  former 
point.  She  was  just  wiping  away  her  tears,  with  the  quiet 
expression  of  patience  her  face  oflen  wore,  when  Mr.  C^le- 
toa  sat  down  beside  her  and  took  one  of  her  hands. 

**  £lfie,"  said  he, — "  I  promise  you  I  will  never  say  such 
a-ihing  again." 

He  might  well  call  her  his  good  angel,  for  it  was  an 

aagalic  look  the  chUd  gave  him*     So  purely  humble,  grate- 
is* 
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ful,  glad,— a>  rosy  with  joyful  hope,— ^the  eyes  were  aV- 
*  solutely  sparkling  through  tears.  But  when  she  saw  that 
his  were  not  dry,  her  own  overflowed.  She  clasped  her 
other  hand  to  his  hand  and  bending  down  her  face  affection- 
ately upon  it,  she  wept, — \i  ever  angels  weep,-— such  tears 
as  they. 

"  Elfie,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  as  soon  as  he  could, — "  I  want 
you  to  go  down  stairs  with  me ;  so  dry  those  eyes,  or  my 
mother  will  beasking  all  sorts  of  difHcult  questions." 

Happiness  is  a  quick  restorative.  Elfie  was  soon  ready 
to  go  where  he  would. 

They  found  Mrs.  Carleton  fortunately  wrapped  up  in  a 
new  novel;  some  distance  apart  from  the  other  persons  in 
the  cabin.  The  novel  was  immediately  laid  aside  to  take 
Fleda  on  her  lap  and  praise  Guy^s  nursing. 

''  But  ah^  looks  more  like  a  wax  figure  yet  than  anything 
else,  don't  she,  Guy  ?" 

"  Not  like  any  that  ever  I  saw,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  gravely, 
'^  Hardly  substantial  enough.  Mother  I  have  come  to  tell 
you  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for  having  given  you  such 
cause  of  offence  yesterday." 

Mrs.  Carleton's  quick  look,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  her 
son's  arm,  said  sufficiently  well  that  she  would  have  excused 
him  from  making  any  apology  rather  than  have  him  humble 
himself  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person. 

"Fieda  heard  me  yesterday,"  said  he  ;•;;-"  it  was  right 
she  should  hear  me  to-day." 

**Then  my  dear  Guy,"  said  his  mother,  with  a  secret 
eagerness  which  she  did  not  allow  to  appear, — ^'  if  I  ma^ 
make  a  condition  for  my  forgiveness,  which  you  had  before 
you  asked  for  it, — ^will  you  grant  me  one  favour  1" 

"Certainly,  mother, — if  1  can." 

".  You  promise  nie  f 

"As  well  in  one  word  as  in  two." 

"  Promise  me  that  you  will  never,  by  any  circumstances, 
allow  yourself  to  be  drawn  into — what  is  called  an  ajhir  of 
honour,'''' 

Mr.  Carleton's  brow  changed,  and  without  making  any 
reply,  nerhaps  to  avoids  his  mother's  questioning  gaze,  he 
rose  UL  %nd  walked  two  or  three  times  the  length  of  the 
cabin.     His  mother  and  Fleda  watched  him  doubtfully. 
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^*  Do  you  see  how  you  haye  got  me  into  trouble,  Elfie  V^ 
said  he,  stopping  before  them. 

Fleda  looked  wonderingly,  and  Mrs.  Garleton  exdaimed, 
"  What  trouble  ?" 

*' Elfie,''  said  hej  without  immediately  answering  his 
mother,  "  what  would  your  conscience  do  with  two  promises 
both  of  which  cannot  be  kept  ?" 

"What  such  promises  have  you  made]"  said  Mrv. 
Garleton  eagerly. 

"  Let  me  hear  first  what  Fleda  says  to  my  question." 

"Why,"  said  Fleda,  looking  a  little  bewildered,—"! 
would  keep  the  right  one." 

^'  Not  the  one  first  made  ?"  said  he  smiling. 

"  No,"  said  Fleda, — "  not  unless  it  was  the  right  one." 

"  But  don't  you  think  one  ought  to  keep  one's  word,  in 
any  events!' 

"  I  don't  think  anything  can  make  it  right  to  do  wrong," 
Fleda  said  gravely,  and  not  without  a  secret  trembling 
consciousness  to  what  point  she  was  speaking. 

He  left  them  and  again  took  severid  turns  up  and  down 
the  cabin  before  he  sat  down. 

"  You  have  not  given  me  your  promise  yet,  Guy,"  said 
his  mother,  whose  eye  had  not  once  quitted  him.  "  You 
said  you  would." 

"  I  said,  if  I  could." 

"  Well  ?— you  can  ?" 

"  I  have  two  honourable  meetings  of  the  proscribed  kind 
now  on  hand,  to  whidb  I  stand  pledged." 

Fleda  hid  her  face  in  an  agony.  Mrs.  Carieton's  agony, 
was  in  every  line  of  hers  as  she  grasped  her  son's  wrist  ex- 
claiming, "  Guy,  promisee  me !"  She  had  words  for  nothing 
else.  He  hesitate  still  a  moment,  and  then  meeting  his 
motlier's  look  he  said  gravely  and  steadily, 

"  I  promise  you,  mother,  I  never  will." 

His  mother  threw  herself  upon  his  breast  and  hid  her 
&ce  there,  too  much  excited  to  have  any  thought  of  her 
customary  regard  to  appearances ;  sobbing  out  thanks  and 
blessings  even  audibly.  Fleda's  gentle  head  was  bowed  in 
almost  equal  agitation ;  and  Mr.  Garleton  at  that  moment 
had  no  doubt  t£it  he  bad  chosen  well  which  promise  to  kee^. 

There  remained  however  a  less  agreeable  part  of  the  busi- 


ness  to  manage.  After  seeing  his  mother  and  Fleda  quite 
happy  again,  though  without  satisfying  in  any  degree  the 
ouriosity  of  the  former,  Guy  went  in  search  of  the  two  young 
West  Foint  officers.  They  were  together,  but  without 
Thorn's  friend,  Capt.  Beebee.  Him  Carleton  next  sought  and 
brought  to  the  forward  deck  where  the  others  were  enjoying 
their  cigars ;  or  rather  Charlton  Rossitur  was  enjoying  his, 
with  the  happy  self-satisfaction  of  a  pair  of  epaulettes  ofTduty. 
Thorn  had  too  busy  a  brain  to  be  much  of  a  smoker.  Now, 
however,  when  it  was  plain  that  Mr.  Carleton  had  something 
to  say  to  them.  Charlton's  cigar  gave  way  to  his  attention ; 
it  was  displaced  from  his  mouth  and  held  in  abeyance; 
while  Thorn  puffed  away  more  intently  than  ever. 

"  Gentlemen,"  Carleton  began, — "  I  gave  you  yesterday 
reason  to  expect  that  so  soon  as  circumstances  permitted, 
you  should  have  the  opportunity  which  offended  honour 
desires  of  trying  sounder  arguments  than  those  of  reason 
upon  the  offender.  [  have  to  tell  you  to-day  that  I  will  not 
give  it  you.     I  have  thought  further  of  it." 

"Is  it  a  new  insult  that  you  mean  by  this,  sir?"  ex-. 
claimed  Rossitur  in  astonishment   Thorn's  cigar  did  not  stir. 

"Neither  new  nor  old.  I  mean  simply  that  I  have 
ahanged  my  mind." 

"  But  this  is  very  extraordinary  ?*  said  Rossitur.  "  What 
reason  do  you  give  ?" 

**  I  give  none,  sir." 

"  In  that  case,'*  said  Capt.  Beebee,  "  perhaps  Mr.  Carle- 
ton will  not  object  to  explain  or  unsay  the  things  whicli 
gave  oflfence  yesterday." 

"  I  apprehend  there  is  nothing  to  explain,  sir, — I  think  I 
must  have  been  understood ;  and  I  never  take  back  my 
words  for  I  am  in  the  habit  of  speaking  the  truth." 

"Then  we  are  to  consider  this  as  a  further,  unprovoked, 
unmitigated  insult  for  which  you  will  give  neither  reason 
nor  satis&ction !"  cried  Rossitur. 

"  1  have  already  disclaimed  that,  Mr.  Rossitur." 

"  Are  we,  on  mature  deliberation,  considered  unworthy 
of  the  honour  you  so  condescendingly  awarded  to  us  yes* 
terday  ?" 

"  My  reasons  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,  sir,  nor  with 
your  friend  ;  they  are  cntireTv  personal  to  myself," 
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"Mr.  Ovrleton  must  be  awate,'^  said  Gapt  Beebee,  "that 
his  conduct,  if  unexplained,  will  bear  a  very  strange  con- 
struction." 

Mr.  Garleton  was  coldly  silent. 

"  It  never  was  heard  o^"  the  Captain  went  on, — "  that  a 
gentleman  declined  both  to  explain  and  to  give  satisfaction 
for  any  part  of  his  conduct  which  had  called  for  it." 

"  It  never  was  beard  that  a  gentleman  did,"  said  Thorn, 
removing  his  cigar  a  moment  ^r  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  emph^is  which  his  friend  had  carefully  omitted  to 
make. 

"  Will  you  say,  Mr,  Carleton,"  said  Rossitur,  "  that  you 
did  not  mean  to  offend  us  yesterday  in  what  you  said  ?" 

"  No,  Mr.  Rossitur." 

"  You  will  not !"  cried  the  Captain. 

"  No  sir ;  for  your  friends  had  given  me,  as  I  conceived, 
just  cause  of  displeasure ;  and  I  was,  and  am,  careless  of 
ofiending  those  who  have  done  so." 

"You  consider  yourself  aggrieved,  then,  in  the  first 
place  ?"  said  Beebee. 

"  I  have  said  so,  sir." 

"  Then,"  said  the  Captain  after  a  puzzled  look  out  to  sea, 
"  supposing  lliat  my  friends  disclaim  all  intention  to  offend 
you,  in  that  case—" 

"  In  that  case  I  should  be  glad,  Capt.  Beebee,  that  they 
had  changed  their  line  of  tactics — there  is  nothing  to  change 
in  my  own." 

"  Then  what  are  we  to  understand  by  this  strange  refusal 
of  a  meeting,  Mr.  Carleton?  what  does  it  mean?" 

"  It  means  one  thing  in  my  own  mind,  sir,  and  probably 
another  in  yours;  but  the  outward  expression  I  choose  to 
give  it  is  that  I  will  not  reward  uncalled-for  rudeness  with 
an  opportunity  of  self-vindication." 

"You  are,"  said  Thorn  sneeringly,  "probably  careless  as 
to  the  figure  your  own  name  wUl  out  in  connection  with 
this  stoiy  ?" 

"  Entirely  so,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  eying  him  steadily. 

"  You  are  aware  that  your  character  is  at  our  mercy  ?" 

A  slight  bow  seemed  to  leave  at  their  disposal  the  very 
small  portion  of  his  character  he  conceived  to  lie  in  that 
predieament: 
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^  You  will  expect  to  hear  yourself  spoken  of  in  terms 
that  beiit  a  man  who  has  cowed  out  of  an  engagement  he 
dared  not  fulfil  ]" 

"  Of  course,"  said  Carleton  haughtily,  "  by  my  present 
refusal  I  give  you  leave  to  say  all  that,  and  as  much  more 
as  your  ingenuity  can  furnish  in  the  same  style;  but  not 
in  my  hearing,  sir." 

"You  can't  help  yourself,"  said  Thorn,  with  the  same 
sneer.  ^*  You  have  rid  yourself  of  a  gentleman's  means  of 
protection, — ^what  others  will  you  use  ?" 

"  I  will  leave  that  to  the  suggestion  of  the  moment — I 
do  not  doubt  it  will  be  found  fruitful." 

Nobody  doubted  it  who  looked  just  then  on  his  steady 
sparkling  eye. 

"  I  consider  the  championship  of  yesterday  given  up  of 
course,"  Thorn  went  on  in  a  kind  of  aside,  not  looking  at 
anybody,  and  striking  his  cigar  against  the  guards  to  clear 
it  of  ashes ; — "  the  champion  has  quitted  the  field  ;  and  the 
little  princess  but  lately  so  walled  in  with  defences  must 
now  listen  to  whatever  knight  and  squire  may  please  to 
address  to  her.  Nothing  remains  to  be  seen  of  her  de- 
fender but  his  spurs." 

"They  may  serve  for  the  heels  of  whoever  is  disposed  to 
annoy  her,"  said  Mr.  Carleton.     "  He  will  need  them." 

He  left  the  group  with  the  same  air  of  imperturbable 
self-possession  which  he  had  maintained  during  the  confer- 
ence. But  presently  Rossitur,  who  had  his  private  reasons 
for  wishing  to  keep  friends  with  an  acquaintance  who  might 
be  of  service  in  more  ways  than  one,  followed  him  and  de- 
clared himself  to  have  been,  in  all  his  nonsense  to  Fleda, 
most  undesirous  of  giving  displeasure  to  her  temporary 
guardian,  and  sorry  that  it  had  falfen  out  so.  He  spoke 
frankly,  and  Mr.  Carleton,  with  the  same  cool  gracefulness 
with  which  he  had  carried  on  the  quarrel,  waived  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  admitted  the  young  gentleman  apparently  to 
stand  as  before  in  his  favour.  Their  reconciliation  was  not 
an  hour  old  when  Capt.  Beebee  joined  them. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  nmst  trouble  you  with  a  word  more  on 
this  disagreeable  subject,  Mr.  Carleton,"  he  b^an,  after  a 
ceremonious  salutation, — "My  friend,  Lieut.  Thorn,  con- 
siders himself  greatly  outraged  by  your  determinatioil^iiot 
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pij^pgse  to  abide  by  it  at  all  hazards?" 

**  Yes,  sir." 

*.'  There  is  some  misunderstandijEig  here,  whidi  I  greatly 
regret. — ^I  hope  you  will  see  and  excuse  the  disagreeable 
necessity  I  am  under  of  delivering  the  rest  of  my  friend's 
message." 

"Say  on,  sir."  ■     ■  .-..  ..        .= 

"  Mr,  Thorn  declares  that  if  you  deny  him  the  comljaQii 
.courtesy  which  no  gentleman  refuses  to  another,  he  wOl 
proclaim  your  name  with  the  most  opprobrious  adjuncts  to 
all  the  world ;  and  in  place  of  his  former  regard  he  will 
hold  you  in  the  most  unlimited  contempt,  which  he  will 
have  no  scruple  about  shewing  on  all  occasions." 

Mr.  Carletou  coloured  a  little,  but  replied  coolly,  " 

"  I  have  not  lived  in  Mr.  Thorn's  favour.  As  to  the  rest^ 
I  forgive  him ! — except  indeed  he  provoke  me  to  measures 
for  which  I  never  will  forgive  him." 

"  Measures !"  said  the  Captain. 

"  I  hope  not !  for  my  own  self-respect  would  be  more 
grievously  hurt  than  his.  But  there  is  an  unruly  ^ring 
soinewhere  about  my  composition  that  when  it  gets  wound 
up  is  once  in  a  while  too  much  for  me." 

"  But,"  said  Rossitur,  '•  pai-don  me, — have  yoti  no  regard 
to  the  effect  of  his  misrepresentations  ?" 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Rossitur,"  said  Carleton  slightly; 
— "this  is  but  the  blast  of  a  bellows, — ^not  the  Simoom. 

"  Then  what  answer  shall  1  have  the  honour  of  oarryuur 
back  to  my  friend  1"  said  Capt  Beebee,  after  a  sort  of 
astounded  pause  of  a  few  minutes. 

"None,  of  my  sending,  sir." 

Capt.  Beebee  touched  his  cap,  and  went  back  to  Mr. 
Thorn,  to  whom  he  repoi-ted  that  the  young  Englishman  was 
thoroughly  impracticable,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  dealing  with  him ;  and  the  vexed  conclusion  of 
Thorn^s  own  mind,  in  the  end,  was  in  favour  of  the  .wisdom 
of  letting  him  alone. 

In  a  vjery  different .  mood,  saddened  and  disgusted^  Mr. 

Carleton  shook  himself  free  of  Rossitur,  and  went  and  stood 

alone  by  t^e  guards  looking  out  upon  Um  sea.    He  did  not 

.at  all  r^ret  nis  premise  to  his  mother,  nor  wish  to.  take 
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odier  ground  thos  thftt  he  had  taken,  Botii  t&e  theory  and 
the  practice  of  duelling  he  heartily  despised,  and  he  was  not 
weak  enough  to  fancy  that  he  had  brought  any  diseredit  upon 
either  his  sense  or  his  honour  by  refasing  to  comply  with 
an  unwarrantal^e  and  barbarous  custom.  And  he  valued 
mankind  too  little  to  be  at  all  concerned  about  their  judge- 
ment in  the  matter.  His  own  opinion  was  at  all  times 
enough  for  him.  But  the  miserable  folly  and  puerility  of 
such  an  altercation  as  that  fn  which  he  had  just  been  engaffed, 
tile  poor  display  of  human  character,  the  little  low  passions 
which  had  been  called  up,  even  in  himself,  alike  destitute 
of  worthy  cause  and  aim,  and  which  had  perhaps  but  just 
missed  ending  in  the  death  of  some  and  the  living  death  of 
others, — it  all  wrought  to  bring  him  back  to  his  old  weary- 
ing of  human  nature  and  despondent  eying  of  the  every- 
where jarrings,  confusions  and  discordances  in  the  moral 
world.  The  fresh  sea-breeee  that  swept  by  the  ship,  rough- 
ening the  play  of  the  waves,  and  brushing  his  own  cheek 
with  its  health-bearing  wing,  brought  with  it  a  sad  feeling 
of  contrast.  Free,  and  pure,  and  steadily  directed,  it  spea 
on  its  way,  to  do  its  work.  And  like  it  all  the  rest  of  the 
natural  world,  &ithful  to  the  law  of  its  Maker,  was  stamped 
with  the  same  signet  of  perfection.  Only  man,  in  all  the 
universe,  seemed  to  be  at  cross  purposes  with  the  end  of  his 
being.  Only  man,  of  all  animate  or  inanimate  things,  lived 
an  aimless,  fruitless,  broken  life, — or  fruitful  only  in  evil. 
^  How  wa9  this  ?  and  whence  ?  and  when  would  be  the  end  1 
and  would  this  confused  mass  of  warring  elements  ever  be 
at  peace?  would  this  disordered  madiinery  ever  work 
smoothly,  without  let  or  stop  any  more,  and  work  out  the 
beautiful  something  for  which  sure  it  was  designed  ?  And 
could  any  hand  but  its  first  Maker  mend  the  broken  wheel 
or  supply  the  spring  that  was  wanting  ? 

Has  not  the  Desire  of  all  nations  been  oflen  sought  <A 
eyes  that  were  never  taught  where  to  look  for  him. 

''Mr.  Carleton  was  standing  still  by  the  guards,  lodcmg 
thoughtfully  out  to  windward  to  meet  the  fresh  breeze,  a# 
if  the  Spirit  of  the  Wilderness  were  in  it  and  could  tesMb 
him  the  truth  that  the  Spirit  of  the  World  knew  not  ttid 
liad  not  to  give,  when  he  became  sensible  of  something  dOM 
beside  him ;  and  looking  down  met  little  Fleda's  uptmtiad 
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Amo,  wiUi  such  a  look  of  purity,  fhealineBs,  and  peace,  it 
said  as  plainly  as  ever  the  dud-plate  of  a  dook  that  tmU  litUa 
piece  of  machinery  was  working  right  There  was  a  simliglit 
iqion  It  too,  of  hai^y  confidence  and  afieotion«  Mr.  Oarieton's 
mind  experienced  a  sudden  reyulsion.  Fleda  miffht  see  the 
reflection  of  her  own  light  in  his  ftce  as  he  helped  her  an  to 
a  stand  where  she  could  be  more  on  a  leyel  with  him; 
putting  his  arm  round  her  to  guard  against  any  sudden  roll 
of  the  ship, 

*' What  makes  you  wear  such  a  happy  lacel**  said  he, 
with  an  expression  half  envious,  half  regretful. 

'^  I  don't  know !"  said  fleda  innocently.  "  Tou,  I  8up» 
pose." 

He  looked  as  bright  as  she  did,  for  a  minute. 

"  Were  you  ever  angry,  Elfie  1" 

''  I  don't  know—"  said  Fleda.  '<  I  don't  know  but  I  have." 

He  smUed  to  see  that  although  evidently  her  memory 
cpuld  not  bring  the  charge,  her  modesty  would  not  deny  it. 

"  Were  you  not  angry  yesterday  with  your  cousin  and 
that  unmannerly  friend  of  his  1" 

'^  No,"  said  Fleda,  a  shade  crossing  her  face, — ^  I  was  not 
«»5vy" — 

And  as  she  spoke  her  hand  was  softly  put  upon  Mr. 
Carleton's ;  as  if  partly  in  the  fear  of  what  might  have  grown 
out  of  his  anger,  and  partly  in  thankfulness  to  him  that  he 
had  rendered  it  unnecessary.  There  was  a  singular  delicate 
timidity  and  tenderness  in  the  action. 

*'  I  wish  1  had  your  secret,  Elfie,"  said  Mr.  Garleton,  look- 
ing wistfully  into  the  clear  eyes  that  met  his. 

''  What  secret  ]"  said  Fleda  smiling. 

"  You  say  one  can  always  do  right — ^is  that  the  reason 
you  are  happy  1 — ^because  you  follow  that  out  f 

''  No,"  said  Fleda  seriously.  "  But  I  think  it  Is  a  great 
deal  pleasanter." 

*'  I  have  no  doubt  at  ail  of  that,  neither,  1  dare  say,  have 
the  rest  .of  the  world ;  only  somehow  when  it  comes  to  the 
point  they  find  it  is  easier  to  do  wrong.  What's  your 
secret,  Elfie  1" 

''  I  haven't  any  secret,"  said  Fleda.  But  presently  aeem- 
ing  to  bethink  herself,  she  added  gently  and  gravely, 

♦*  Aunt  Miriam  says—" 

18 
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.''  She  says  that  when  we  love  Jesus  Christ  it  is  easy  to 
please  him." 

"And  do  yQu  love  him,  £lfie?"  Mr,  Garleton  asked 
after  a  minute.     . 

Her  answer  was  a  very  quiet  and  sober  "  yes."  • 

He  doubted  still  whether  she  were  not  unconsciously 
using  a  form  of  speech  the  spirit  of  which  she  did  not  quite 
realize.  That  one  might "  not  see  and  yet  believe,"  he  could 
understand ;  but  for  affection  to  go  forth  towards  an  unseen 
object  was  another  matter.  His  question  was  grave  and 
acute. 

"  By  what  do  you  judge  that  you  do,  Elfie  f 

"  Why,  Mr.  Cirleton,  said  Fleda,  with  an  instant  look, 
of  appeal,  "who  else  should  I  love?" 

"  If  not  him" — her  eye  and  her  voice  made  sufficiently 
plain.  Mr.  Carleton  was  obliged  to  confess  to  himself  that 
j^e  spoke  intelligently,  with  deeper  intelligence  than  he 
could  follow.  He  asked  no  more  questions.  Yet  truth 
shines  by  its  own  light,  like  the  sun.  He  had  not  perfectly 
comprehended  her  answers,  but  they  struck  him  as  some- 
thing that  deserved  to  be  understood,  and  he  resolved  to 
make  the  truth  of  them  his  own. 

The  rest  of  the  voyage  was  perfectly  quiet.  Following 
the  earnest  advice  of  his  friend  Capt.  Beebee,  Thorn  had 
given  up  trying  to  push  Mr.  Carleton  to  extremity ;  who 
on  his  part  did  not  seem  conscious  of  Thorn's  existence. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


Tliere  the  most  daintie  paradise  on  grotind 
IlMlfe  doth  offer  to  his  sober  eye, — 

The  painted  flowrea,  the  trees  npehooting  hye, 

The  dales  for  shade,  the  hills  for  breathing  space* 
The  trembl^g  groves,  the  christall  running  by; 
And  th^  which  all  faire  works  doth  most  aggrace, 
The  art  which  all  that  wrought  appeared  in  no  plaos. 

Facrt  Qukkms. 


THEY  had  taken  ship  for  London,  as  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Oarleton  wished  to  visit  home  for  a  day  or  two  before 
going  on  to  Paris.  So  leaving  Charlton  to  carry  news  of 
them  to  the  French  capital,  so  soon  as  he  could  persuade 
himself  to  leave  the  English  one,  they  with  little  Fleda  in 
company  posted  down  to  Carleton,  in  shire. 

It  was  a  time  of  great  delight  to  Fleda,  that  is,  as  soon 
as  Mr.  CarletcMi  had  made  her  feel  at  home  in  England; 
and  somehow  he  had  contrived  to  do  that  and  to  scatter 
some  clouds  of  remembrance  that  seemed  to  gather  about 
her,  before  they  had  reached  the  end  of  their  first  day's 
jouraey.  To  be  out  of  the  ship  was  itself  a  comfort,  and 
to  be  alone  with  kind  friends  was  much  more.  With  great 
joy  Fleda  put  her  cousin  Charlton  and  Mr.  Thorn  at  once 
out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind ;  and  gave  herself  with  even 
more  than  her  usual  happy  readiness  to- everything  the  way 
and  the  end  of  the  way  had  for  her.  Those  days  were  to 
be  painted  days  in  Fleda's  memory. 

She  thought  Carleton  was  a  very  odd  place.  That  ia^ 
the  house,  not  the  village  which  went  by  the  same  name. 
If  the  manner  of  her  two  companions  had  not  been  such  as 
to  put  her  entirely  at  her  ease  she  would  have  felt  strange 
and  shy.  As  it  was  she  felt  half  afraid  of  losing  herself  in 
^he.  hooM;  to  Fledft's  tmaccastomed  ayes  it  was  a  laby* 
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rtnth  of  halls  aiid  staircases,  set  with  the  most  unaccount- 
able number  and  variety  of  rooms ;  old  and  new,  quaint 
and  comfortable,  gloomy  and  magnificent ;  some  with  stem 
old-fashioned  massiveness  of  style  and  garniture ;  others 
absolutely  bewitching  fto  Fleda's  eyes  and  understanding) 
in  the  rich  beauty  and  luxuriousness  of  their  arrangements. 
Mr.  Carleton's  own  particular  haunts  were  of  these ;  his 
private  room,  the  little  library  as  it  was  called,  the  library, 
and  the  music-room,  which  was  indeed  rather  a  gallery  of 
the  fine  arts,  so  many  treasures  of  art  were  gathered  there. 
To  an  older  and  nice-judging  person  these  rooms  would 
have  given  no  slight  indications  of  their  owner's  mind — it 
had  been  at  work  on  every  corner  of  them.  No  particular 
fashion  had  been  followed,  in  anything,  &or  any  model  con- 
sulted but  that  which  fancy  had  built  to  the  mind's  order. 
The  wealth  of  years  had  drawn  together  an  enormous 
assemblage  of  matters,  great  and  small,  every  one  of  whidi 
was  fitted  either  to  excite  fancy,  or  suggest  thought,  or  to 
satisfy  the  eye  by  its  nice  adaptation.  And  if  pride  had 
had  the  ordering  of  them,  all  these  might  have  been  but  a 
costly  museum,  a  literary  alphabet  that  its  possessor  could 
not  put  together,  an  ungainly  confession  of  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  intellect  that  could  do  nothing  with  this  rich 
heap  of  material.  But  pride  was  not  the  genius  of  the 
place.  A  most  refined  taste  and  curious  fastidiousness  had 
arranged  and  harmonized  all  the  heterogeneous  items ;  the 
mental  hieroglyphics  had  been  ordered  by  one  to  whom 
the  reading  of  them  was  no  mystery.  ^  Nothing  struck  a 
stranger  at  first  entering,  except  the  very  rich  effect  and 
faultless  air  of  the  whole,  and  perhaps  the  delicious  facili- 
ties for  every  kind  of  intellectual  cultivation  which  ap- 
peared on  every  hand ;  facilities  which  it  must  be  allowed 
do  seem  in  general  not  to  fiidlitate  the  work  they  are 
meant  to  speed.  In  this  case  however  it  was  diflbrent. 
The  mind  tnat  wanted  them  had  brought  them  together  to 
satisfy  its  own  craving. 

These  rooms  were  Guy's  peculiar  domain.  In  other  parts 
of  the  house,  where  his  mother  reigned  conjointly  with  him, 
their  joint  tastes  had  struck  out  another  style  of  adornment 
which  mig^t  be  called  a  style  of  superb  elegance.  Not 
miperb  alone^  for  taste  had  not  permitted  so  heayy..*  ohar- 
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ftcterbtic  to  be  predominant ;  not  merely  elegant,  for  the 
fineness  of  all  the  details  would  warrant  an  ampler  word. 
A  larger  part  of  the  house  than  both  these  together  had 
been  lefb  as  generations  past  had  lefl  it,  in  various  stages 
of  refinement,  comfort  and  eomeliness.  It  was  a  day  or 
two  before  Fleda  found  out  that  it  was  all  one ;  she 
thought  at  first  that  it  was  a  collection  of  several  houses 
that  had  somehow  inexplicably  sat  down  there  with  their 
backs  to  each  other;  it  was  so  stra^ling  and  irregular  a 
pile  of  building,  covering  so  much  ground,  and  looking  so 
very  unlike  the  diOerent  parts  to  each  other.  One  portion 
was  quite  old ;  the  other  parts  ranged  variously  between  the 
present  and  the  far  past.  A/ter  ^e  once  understood  this  it 
was  a  piece  of  delicious  wonderment  and  musing  and  greaPt. 
admiration  to  Fleda;  she  never  grew  weary  of  wandering 
round  it  and  thinking  about  it,  for  from  a  child  fimcifui 
meditation  was  one  of  her  delights,  l^ithin  doors  she  best 
liked  Mr.  Carleton's  favourite  rooms.  Their  rich  colouring 
and  moderated  light  and  endless  stores  of  beauty  and  curi- 
osity made  them  a  place  of  fascination. 

Out  of  doors  she  found  still  more  to  delight  her.  Morn- 
ing noon  and  night  she  might  be  seen  near  the  hoqse 
gazing,  taking  in  pictures  of  natural  beauty  which  were  for 
ever  after  to  hang  in  Fleda^s  memory  as  standards  of  ex- 
cellence in  that  sort.  Nature's  hand  had  been  very  kind 
to  the  place,  moulding  the  ground  in  beautiful  style.  Art 
had  made  happy  use  of  the  advantage  thus  given  her ;  and 
now  what  appeared  was  neither  art  nor  nature,  but  a  per- 
fection that  can  only  spring  from  the  hands  of  both.  Fle- 
da's  eyes  were  bewitched.  She  stood  watching  the  rolling 
slopes  of  green  turf,  «o  soft  and  lovely,  and  the  magnificent 
trees,  that  had  kept  their  ground  for  ages  and  seen  genera- 
tions rise  and  fall  before  their  growing  strength  and  gran- 
deur. They  were  scattered  here  and  there  on  the  lawn, 
and  further  back  stood  on  the  heights  and  stretched  along 
the  ridges  of  the  undulating  ground,  the  outposts  of  a  wood 
of  the  same  growth  still  beyond  them. 

«  How  do  you  like  it,  Elfie  1"  Mr.  Carleton  asked  her 

tiie  evening  of  the  first  day,  as  he  saw  her  for  a  length  of 

time  looking  out  gravely  and  intently  from  before  the  hall 

door. 
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''  I  think  it  is  beautiful !"  said  Fleda.  ''  The  ground  is  a 
great  deal  smoother  here  than  it  was  at  home.'^ 

"  I'll  take  you  to  ride  to-morrow,"  said  he  smiling,  "  and 
shew,  you  rough  ground  enough." 

"As  you  did  when  we  came  from  Montepoole?"  said 
Fleda  rather  eagerly, 

"  Would  you  like  that  1" 

"  Yes,  very  much, — i£  you  would  like  it,  Mr.  Carleton." 

*'  Very  well,"  said  he.     "  So  it  shall  be." 

And  not  a  day  passed  during  their  short  stay  that  he  did 
not  give  her  one  of  those  rides.  He  shewed  her  rough 
ground,  according  to  his  promise,  but  Fleda  still  thought 
it  did  not  look  much  like  the  jnountains  "  at  home."  And 
indeed  unsightly  roughnesses  had  been  skilfully  covered  or 
removed ;  and  though  a  large  part  of  the  park,  which  was 
a  very  extensive  one,  was  wildly  broken  and  had  apparently 
been  left  as  nature  left  it,  the  hand  of  taste  had  been 
there ;  and  many  an  unsuspected  touch  instead  of  hinder- 
ing had  heightened  both  the  wild  and  the  beautiful  chanuy 
ter.  Landscape  gardening  had  long  been  a  great  hobby  of 
its  owner. 

"  How  far  does  your  ground  come,  Mr.  Carleton  ?"  in- 
quired Fleda  on  one  of  these  rides,  when  they  had  travelled 
a  good  distance  from  home. 

"  Further  than  you  can  see,  Elfie." 

"Further  than  I  can  see! — It  must  be  a  very  large 
farm  !" 

"  This  is  not  a  farm  where  we  are  now,"  said  he ;— r"  did 
you  mean  that  1 — ^this  is  the  park ;  we  are  almost  at  the 
edge  of  it  on  this  side." 

"  What  is  the  difference  between  a  farm  and  a  park  V* 
said  Fleda. 

^'  The  gpounds  of  a  farm  are  tilled  for  profit;  a  park  is 
an  uncultivated  enclosure  kept  mterely  for  men  and  women 
and  deer  to  take  pleasure  in." 

"/have  taken  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  in  it,"  said  Fleda. 
"  And  have  you  a  farm  besides,  Mr,  Carleton  ?" 

"  A  good  many,  Elfie." 

Fleda  looked  surprised ;  and  then  remarked  that  it  must 
be  very  nice  to  have  such  a  beautiful  pieoe  of  ground  jnst 
for  pleasure. 
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Stie  ei^ojed  it  to  the  Ml  djiring  tike  few  days  she  was 
there.  And  one  thing  more,  the  grand  piano  in  the  miisio- 
Toom.  The  firt^  evening  of  tiieir  arriyal  she  was  drawn  by 
the  far-off  sounds,  and  Mrs.  Caiieton  seeing  it  went  imme- 
diately to  the  music-room  with  her.  The  room  had  no 
light,  except  from  the  moonbeams  that  stole  in  through  two 
glass  doors  which  opened  upon  a  particularly  private  and 
cherished  part  of  the  grounds,  in  summer-time  full  of 
flowers ;  for  ita  the  very  refinement  of  luxury  delights  had 
been  crowded  about  this  favourite  apartment.  Mr.  Carleton 
was  at  the  instrument,  playing.  Fleda  sat  down  quietly  in 
one  comer  and  listened, — in  a  rapture  of  pleasure  she  had 
hardly  ever  known  from  any  like  source.  She  did  not 
think  it  could  be  greater;  till  after  a  time,  in  a  pause  of 
the  music,  Mrs.  Carleton  asked  her  son  to  sing  a  particular 
ballad ;  and  that  one  was  followed  by  two  or  three  more. 
Fieda  left  her  comer,  she  could  not  contain  herself,  and 
fkvoured  by  the  darkness  came  forward  and  stood  quite 
near ;  and  if  the  performer  had  had  light  to  see  by;,  he 
would  have  been  gratified  with  the  tribute  paid  to  his  power 
by  the  unfeigned  tears  that  ran  down  her  cheeks.  This 
pleasure  was  also  repeated  from  evening  to  evening. 

"Do  you. know  we  set  off  for  Paris  to-morrow?"  said 
Mrs.  Carleton  the  last  evening  of  their  stay,  as  Fleda  came 
up  to  the  door  after  a  prolonged  ramble  in  the  park,  leaving 
Mr.  Carleton  with  one  or  two  gardeners  at  a  little  distanoe; 

*'  Yes  !"  said  Fieds,  with  a  sigh  that  was  more  than  half 
audible.  . 

"Are  you  sorry ?"  said  Mrs.  Carleton  smiling. 

"  I  cannot  be  glad,"  said  Fleda,  giving  a  sober  look  over 
the  lawn. 

«  Then  you  like  Carleton  1" 

"  Very  much ! — It  is  a  prettier  place  than  Queechy." 

"  But  we  shall  have  you  here  again,  dear  Fleda,"  said 
Mrs.  Carleton  restraining  her  smile  at  this,  to  her,  very 
moderate  complim^it. 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  Fleda  quietly. — "Mr.  Carleton 
said,"  she  added  a  minute  after  with  more  animation, 
"  that  a  park  was  a  place  for  men  and  women  and  deer  to 
take  pleasure  in.     I  am  sure  it  is  for  diildren  too !" 

**  Did  you  have  a  pleasant  ride  this  morning  V 
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^<0  very  I — ^I  always  do.  There  isn't  anything  I  like 
80  well." 

'*  What,  as  to  ride  on  horseback  with  Gray  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Garleton  looking  exceedingly  benignant. 

"  Yes, — unless-r-" 

"  Unless  what,  my  dear  Fleda  1" 

"  Unless,  perhaps, — I  don't  know,— -I  was  going  to  say, 
unless  perhaps  to  hear  him  sing." 

Mrs.  Garleton's  delight  was  unequivocally  expressed; 
and  she  promised  Fleda  that  she  should  have  both  rides 
and  songs  there  in  plenty  another  time ;  a  promise  upon 
which  Fleda  built  no  trust  at  all. 

The  short  journey  to  Paris  was  soon  made.  The  next 
morning  Mrs.  Carleton  making  an  excuse  of  her  fatigue 
left  Guy  to  end  the  care  he  had  rather  taken  upon  himself 
by  delivering  his  little  charge  into  the  hands  of  her  friends. 

So  they  drove  to  the  Hotel ,  Rue ^  where  Mr.  Rofr- 

situr  bad  apartments  in  very  handsome  style.  They  found 
him  alone  in  the  saloon. 

''  Ha !  Garleton— -come  back  again.  Just  in  tbne — ^very 
glad  to  see  you.  And  who  is  this  1 — Ah,  another  littls 
daughter  for  aunt  Lucy." 

Mr.  Rossitur,  who  gave  them  this  greeting  very  cordi- 
ally, was  rather  a  fine-looking  man ;  decidedly  agreeable 
both  in  person  and  manner.  Fleda  was  pleasantly  disap 
pointed  after  what  her  grandfatlier  had  led  her  to  expect; 
There  might  be  somethkig  of  sternness  in  his  expression ; 
people  gave  him  credit  for  a  peremptory,  not  to  say  im^ 
perious  temper ;  but  if  truly,  it  could  not  often  meet  with 
exposition.  The  sense  and  gentlemanly  character  which 
marked  his  fiice  and  bearing  had  an  air  of  smooth  polite* 
ness  which  seemed  habituaL  There  was  no  want  of  kind- 
ness nor  even  of  tenderness  in  the  way  he  drew  Fleda 
within  his  arm  and  held  her  there,  while  he  went  on  talking 
to  Mr.  Carleton ;  now  and  then  stooping  his  face  to  look 
in  at  her  bonnet  and  kiss  her,  which  was  his  only  welcome. 
He  said  nothing  to  her  after  his  first  question. 

He  was  too  busy  talking  to  Guy.  He  seemed  to  have  a 
great  deal  to  tell  him.  There  was  this  for  him  to  see,  and 
that  for  him  to  hear^  and  charming  new  things  wkioh  had 
been  done  or  doing  sinoe  Mr.  CSarleton  l^  Pans. :  The 


impresdon  upon  Fieda's  mind  after  listening  awlnle  waa 
that  the  French  capital  was  a  great  Gallery  of  the  Fine 
Atta,  with  a  magnified  likeness  of  Mr.  Oarleton^s  musio- 
roonuat  one  end  of  it.  She  thought  her  unde  must  be 
most  extraordinarily  fond  of  pictures  and  works  of  art  in 
general,  and  must  hisbve  a  great  love  for  seeing  company  and 
hearing  people  sing.  This  latter  taste  Fleda  was  disposed 
to  allow  might  be  a  very  reasonable  one.  Mr.  Carleton,  she 
observed,  seemed  much  more  cool  on  the  whole  subject. 
But  meanwhile  where  was  aunt  Lucy  ? — ^and  had  Mr.  Kos- 
situr  foigotten  the  little  armful  that  he  held  so  fiist  and 
8o  perseveringly  1  No,  for  here  was  another  kiss,  and 
another  look  into  her  &ce,  so  kind  that  Fleda  gave  him  a 
piece  of  her  heart  frovi  that  time. 

^'  Hugh  !"  said  Mr.  Rossitur  suddenly  to  somebody  she 
had  not  seen  before, — ^^  Hugh  ! — ^here  is  your  little'  cousin. 
Take  her  oflf  to  your  mother.'' 

A  child  came  forward  at  this  bidding  hardly  larger  than 
hersel£  He  was  a  slender  graceful  little  figure,  with 
nothing  of  the  boy  in  his  fiice  or  manner ;  delicate  as  a  girl, 
and  with  somethiiig  almost  melancholy  in  the  gentle  sweet- 
ness of  his  countenance.  Fleda's  confidence  was  given  to 
it  on  the  instant,  which  had  not  been  the  case  with  anything 
in  her  uncle,  an^she  yielded  without  reluctance  the  hand  he 
took  to  obey  his  father's  command.  Before  two  steps  had 
been  taken  however,  she  suddenly  broke  away  from  him 
and  springing  to  Mr.  Oarleton's  side  silently  laid  her  hand 
in  his.  She  made  no  answer  whatever  to  a  light  word  or 
two  of  kindness  that  he  spoke  just  for  her  ear.  She  listened 
with  downcast  eyes  and  a  lip  that  he  saw  was  too  unsteady 
to  be  trusted,  and  then  after  a  moment  more,  without  look- 
ing, pulled  away  her  hand  and  followed  her  cousin.  Hbi^ 
did  not  once  get  a  sight  of  her  face  on  the  way  to  his 
mothers  room,  but  owing  to  her  ^coeeding  efforts  and  quiet 
generalship  he  never  guessed  the  cause.  There  was  nothing 
in  her  fiuse  to  raise  suspicion  when  he  reached  the  d<xvr  and 
opening  it  announced  her  with, 

*'  Mother,  here's  cousin  Fleda  come." 

Fleda  had  seen  her  aunt  before,  though  several  years 
back^  and  not  long  enough  to  get  acquainted  with  her.  But 
»D  matter; — it  was  her  mother's «ister  sitting  tbsre^  whose 
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&c*  g^eber  86  lovely  a  weicx>mB  Hk  that  speech  of  Hnghy 
whose  arms  were  stretched  oat  so  eagerly  towards  her ;  and 
spimging  to  them  as  to  a  very-haven  of.  cost. Fleda; wept  on 
her  bosom  those  delicioas  tears  that  are  only  shed  where 
the  heart  is  at  home.  And  even  before  they  were  dried  the 
ties  were  knit  that  bound  her  to  her  new  sphere. 

''Who  came  with  you,  dear  Fledal"  said  Mrs^  Roasitttr 
then.  '^  Is  Mrs.  Carleton  here.'?  I  must  go  and  thank  her 
for  bringing  you  to  me." 

"Jlfr.  Carleton  is  here."  said  Hugh. 

^'I  must  go  and  thank  him  then.  Jump  down,  dear 
Fleda — I'll  be  back  in  a  minute." 

Fleda  got  off  her  lap,  and  stood  looking  in  a  kind  of  en- 
chanted maze,  while  her  aunt  hastily  arranged  her  hair  at 
the  glass.  Looking,  while  fancy  and  niemory  were  making 
strong  the  net  in  which  her  heart  was  caught.  She  was  try<- 
ing  to  see  something  of  her  mother  in  one  who  had  shared 
her  blood  and  her  aifection  so  nearly.  A  miniature  of  that 
mother  was  lefl  to  Fleda,  and  she  had  studied  it  till  she 
could  -hardly  persuade  herself  that  she  had  not  some  recol- 
lection of  the  original ;  and  now  she  thought  she  caught  a 
precious  shadow  of  something  like  it  in  her  aunt  Lucy. 
Not  in  those  pretty  bright  eyes  which  had  looked  through 
kind  tears  so  lovingly  upon  her ;  but  in  thejgraceful  ringlets 
about  the  temples,  the  delicate  contour  of  the  face,  and  a 
something,  Fleda  could  only  hav(3  said  it  was  ^'a  some- 
thing," about  the  mouth  when  at  rest,  the  shadow  of  her 
mother's  image  rejoiced  her  heart.  Rather  that  faint 
shadow  of  the  loved  lost  one  for  little  Fleda,  than  any  other 
form  or  combination  of  beauty  on  earth.  As  she  stood 
fascinated,  watching  the  movements  of  her  aunt's  light 
figure,  Fleda  drew  a  long  breath  with  which  went  off  the 
whole  burden  of  doubt  and  anxiety  that  had  lain  upon  her 
mind  ever  since  th^  journey  began.  She  had  not  known  it 
was  there,  but  she  felt  it  go.  Yet  even  when  that  sigh  of 
relief  was  breathed,  and  while  fancy  and  feeling  were  weav- 
ing their  rich  embroidery  into  the  very  tissue  of  Fleda's 
happiness,  most  persons  would  have  seen  merely  that  the 
child  looked  very  sober,  and  have  thought  probably  that  she 
felt  very  tired  and  strange.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Bossitnr  thought 
jM>y  for  again  ^enderly  kissing  her  before,  she  left  the  room 
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^  told  Hi^  to  ti^e  off  her  things  and  make  her  ^1  «t 
liome. 

Hugh  upcm  this  made  Fleda  sit  down  and  proceeded  to 
untie  her  tippet  strings  and  take  off  her  coat  with  an  air  of 
delicato  tenderness  which  shewed  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
his  task,  and  which  made  Fleda  take  a  good  deal  of  pleas- 
ure in  it  too. 

*'  Are  you  tired,  cousin  Fleda  V  said  he  gently. 

**  No,"  said  Fleda.    "  O  no !" 

"'  Qiarlton  said  you  were  tired  on  board  ahip.'^ 

"  I  wasn't  tired,"  said  Fleda,  in  not  &  little  surprise ;  '*  I 
Jiked  it  very  much." 

"  Then,  maybe  I  mistook.  I  know  Charlton  said  hs  was 
tired,  and  I  thought  he  said  you  were  too.  You  know  my 
brother  Charlton,  don't  you  V 

"Yes." 

'•  Are  you  glad  to  come  to  Paris  f 

"  I  am 'glad  now,"  said  Fleda.     "  I  wasn't  glad  before." 

'  "  I  am  very  glad,"  said  Hugh.     "  I  think  you  will  like 

it.     We  didn't  know  you  wei*e  coming  till  two  or  three 

days  ago  when  Charlton  got  here.     Do  you  like  to  take 

walks?" 

"  Yes,  very  mudb." 

^'  Father  and  mother  will  take  us  delightful  walks  in  the 
Tuileries,  the  gardens  you  know,  and  the  Champs  Elysees, 
and  Versailles,  and  the  Boulevards,  and  ever  so  many 
places ;  and  it  will  be  a  great  deal  pleasanter  now  you  are 
here.     Do  you  know  French  ?' 

"No." 

"Then  you'll  have  to  learn.  I'll  help  you  if  you  will  let 
me.     It  is  very  .easy.     Did  you  get  my  last  letter  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Fleda, — "  the  last  one  I  had  came 
with  one  of  aunt  Lucy's,  telling  me  about  Mrs.  Carleton — 
1  got  it  just  before" — 

Alas  !  before  what  ?  Fleda  suddenly  remembered,  and 
was  stopped  short.  From  all  the  strange  scenes  and 
interests  which  lately  had  whirled  her  along,  her  spirit 
leapt  back  with  strong  yearning  recollection  to  her  old 
home  and  her  old  ties ;  and  such  a  rain  of  tears  witnessed 
the  deamess  of  what  she  had  lost  and  the  tenderness  of  the 
memory  that  had  l««t  them  slip  for  a  motnent.  that  Hugh 
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was  as  much  distressed  as  startled.  With  great  iendemets 
and  touching  delicacy  he  tried  to  soothe  her  and  at  the  same 
time,  though  guessing,  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter,  lest 
he  should  make  a  mistake. 

"Just  before  whatf  said  he,  laying  his  hand  caressingly 
on  his  little  cousin's  shoulder; — "Don't  grieve  so,  dear 
Fleda !" 

"  It  was  only  just  before  grandpa  died,"  said  Fleda. 

Hugh  had  known  of  that  before,  though  like  her  he  had 
forgotten  it  for  a  moment.  A  little  while  his  feeling  was 
too  strong  to  permit  any  further  attempt  at  condolence; 
but  as  he  saw  Fleda  grow  quiet  he  took  courage  to  speak 
again. 

"-Was  he  a  good  man?"  he  asked  softly. 

"  Oh  yes !" 

"  Then,"  said  Hugh,"  you  know  he  is  happy  now,  Fleda. 
If  he  loved  Jesus  Christ  he  is  gone  to  be  widi  him.  Hiat 
ou^t  to  make  you  glad  .as  well  as  sorry." 

Fleda  looked  up,  though  tears  were  streaming  yet,  to 
give  that  full  happy  answer  of  the  eye  that  no  words  oould 
do.  This  was  consolation,  and  sympathy.  The  two  children 
had  a  perfect  understanding  of  each  other  from  that  time 
forward;  a  fellowship  that  never  knew  a  break  nor  a 
weakening. 

Mrs.  Rossitur  found  on  her  return  that  Hugh  had  obeyed 
her  charge  to  the  letter.  He  had  made  Fleda  feel  at  home. 
They  were  sitting  close  together,  Hugh's  hand  affectionatelT 
clasping  hers,  and  he  was  holding  forth  on  some  subject  with 
a  gracious  politeness  that  many  of  his  elders  might  have 
copied ;  while  Fleda  listened  and  assented  with  entire 
satisfaction.  The  rest  of  the  morning  she  passed  in  her 
aunt's  arms ;  drinking  draughts  of  pleasure  from  those  dear 
bright  eyes ;  taking  in*  the  balm  of  gentlest  words  of  love, 
and  sofl  kisses,  every  one  of  which  was  felt  at  die  bottom 
of  Fleda's  heart,  and  the  pleasure  of  talking  over  her  younff 
sorrows  with  one  who  could  feel  them  all  and  answer  wi^ 
tears  as  well  as  words  of  sympathy.  And  Hugh  stood  by 
the  while  looking  at  his  little  orphan  cousin  as  if  she  might 
have  dropped  from  the  clouds  into  his  mother's  lap,  a  rare 
jewel  or  delicate  (lower,  but  much  more  delicate  and  pre* 
otous  than  they  or  any  other  possible  gift 
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Hugh  and  Fleda  dined  alone.     For  as  he  informed  her 
{lid  father  never  would  have  children  at  the  dinner-table 
when  he  had  company;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  and 
other  people  were  to  be  there  to-day.     Fleda  made  no  re- 
mark on  the  subject,  by  word  or  look,  but  she  thought  none 
the  less.     She  thought  it  was  a  very  mean  fashion.  '  She 
not  come  to  the  table  when  strangers  were  there !     And 
who  would  enjoy  thera  more  ?     When  Mr.  Rossitur  and 
Mr.  Carleton  had  dined  with  her  grandfather,  had  shfe  not 
taken  as  much  pleasure  in  their  society,  and  in  the  whole 
thing,  as  any  other  one  of  the  party  ?     And  at  Carleton, 
had  she  not  several  times  dined  with  a  tableful,  and  been 
unspeakably  amused  to  watch  the  different  manners  and 
characteristics  of  people  who  were  strange  to  her?     How- 
ever, Mr.  Rossitur  had  other  notions.     So  she  and  Hugh 
had  their  dinner  in  aunt  Lucy's  dressing-room,  by  them- 
selves; and  a  very  nice  dinner  it  was,  Fleda  thought;  and 
Rosaline,  Mrs.  Rossitur's  French  maid,  was  well  affected 
and  took  admirable  care  of  them.     Indeed  before  the  close 
of  the  day  Rosaline  privately  informed  her  mistress, "  qu'elle 
serait  entetee  surement  de  cet  enfant  dans  trois  jours ;"  and 
"  que  son  regard  vraiment  lui  serrait  le  coeur."     And  Hugh 
was  excellent  company,   failing  all   other,   and  did   the 
honours  of  the  table  with  the  utmost  thoughtfulness,  and 
amused  Fleda  the  whole  time  with  accounts  of  Paris  and 
what  they  would  do  and  what  she  should  see ;  and  how  his 
•ister  Marion  was  at  school  at  a  convent,  and  what  kind  of 
a  place  a  convent  was;  and  how  he  himself  always  staid  at 
home  and  learned  of  his  mother  and  his  father ;  "  or  by 
himself,"  he  said,  "just  as  it  happened;"  and  he  hoped 
they  would  keep  Fleda  at  home  too.     So  Fleda  hoped  ex- 
ceedingly, but  this  stern  rule  about  the  dining  had  made 
her  feel  a  little  shy  of  her  uncle ;  she  thought  perhaps  he 
was  not  kind  and  indulgent  to  children  like  her  aunt  Lucy.; 
and  if  he  said  she  must  go  to  a  convent  she  would  not  dare 
to  ask  him  to  let  her  stay.     The  next  time  she  saw  him  how- 
ever, she  was  obliged  to  change  her  opinion  again,  in  part ; 
for  he  was  very  kind  and  indulgent,  both  to  her  and  Hugh ; 
{uad  more  than  that  he  was  very  amusing.     He  shewed  her 
pieturesy  and  told  her  new  and  interesting  things ;  and  find- 
in?  that  she  listened  eagerlv  he  seemed  pleased  to  prolong 
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her  pleasure,  cye]>at  the  expense  of  a  good  deal  of  his  own 
time. 

Mr.  Rossitur-  was  a  man  of  cultivated  mind  and  very 
refined  and  fastidious  taste.  He  lived  for  the  pleasures  of 
Art  and  Literature  and  the  society  where  these  are  valued. 
For  this,  and  not  without  some  secret  love  of  display,  ho 
lived  in  Paris ;  not  extravagant  in  his  pleasures,  nor  silly 
in  his  ostentation,  but  leading,  like  a  gentleman,  as  worthy 
and  rational  a  life  as  a  man  can  lead  who  lives  only  to  him- 
self, with  no  further  thought  than  to  enjoy  the  passing 
hours.  Mr.  Rossitur  enjoyed  them  elegantly,  and  for  a 
man  of  the  world,  moderately,  bestowing  however  few  of 
those  precious  hours  upon  his  children.  It  was  his  maxim 
that  they  should  be  kept  out  of  the  way  whenever  their 
presence  might  by  any  chance  interfere  with  the  amusements 
of  their  elders ;  and  this  maxim,  a  good  one  certainly  in 
some  hands,  was  in  his  reading  of  it  a  very  broad  one. 
Still  when  he  did  take  time  to  give  his  family  he  was  a  de- 
lightful companion  to  those  of  them  who  could  understand 
him.  If  they  shewed  no  taste  for  sensible  pleasure  he  had 
no  patience  with  them  nor  desire  of  their  company.  Re- 
port had  done  him  no  wrong  in  giving  him  a  stem  temper; 
but  this  almost  never  came  out  in  actual  exercise ;  Fieda 
knew  it  only  from  an  occasional  hint  now  and  then,  and  by 
her  childish  intuitive  reading  of  the  lines  it  had  drawn  round 
the  mouth  and  brow.  It  had  no  disagreeable  bearing  on 
his  everyday  life  and  manner ;  and  the  quiet  fact  probably 
served  but  to  heighten  the  love  and  reverence  in  which  his 
family  held  him  Very  high. 

Mr.  Rossitur  did  once  moot  the  question  whether  Fleda 
should  not  join  Marion  at  her  convent.  But  his  wife  looked 
very  grave  and  said  that  she  was  too  tender  and  delicate  a 
little  thing  to  be  trusted  to  the  hands  of  strangers;  Hugh 
]>lended,  and  argued  that  she  might  share  all  his  lesson^; 
and  Fleda's  own  face  pleaded  more  powerfully.  There  was 
i-omething  appealing  in  its  extreme  delicacy  and  purity 
which  seemed  to  call  for  shelter  and  protection  from  every 
rough  breath  of  the  world ;  and  Mr.  Rossitur  was  easily 
persuaded  to  let  her  remain  in  the  stronghold  of  home, 
Hugh  had  never  quitted  it.  Neither  father  nor  mother  ever 
thought  of  such  a  thing.     He  was  the  cherished  idol  of  ih^ 
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whole  fitmily.  Always  a  delicate  child,  always  blameleae 
in  life  and  behaviour,  his  loveliness  of  mind  and  person,  his 
aflectionateness,  the  winning  sweetness  that  was  about  him 
like  a  halo,  and  the  slight^  tenure  by  which  they  seemed  to  hold 
him,  had  wrought  to  bind  the  hearts  of  father  and  mother  to 
this  child,  as  it  were,  with  the  very  life-strings  of  both.  Not 
his  mother  was  more  gentle  with  Hugh  tKan  his  much 
steraer  father.  And  now  little  FJeda,  sharing  somewhat 
of  Hugh's  peculiar  claims  upon  their  tenderness  and  adding 
another  of  her  own,  was  admitted,  not  to  the  same  place  in 
their  hearts, — ^that  could  not  be, — ^but  to  their  honour  be  it 
spoken,  to  the  same  place  in  all  outward  shew  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Hugh  had  nothing  that  Fleda  did  not  have, 
even  to  the  time,  care  and  caresses  of  his  parents.  And  not 
Hugh  rendered  them  a  more  faithful  return  of  devoted  afieo> 
tion. 

Once  made  easy  on  the  question  of  school,  which  was 
never  seriously  stirred  again,  Fleda's  life  became  very 
happy.  It  was  easy  to  make  her  happy;  affection  and 
sympathy  would  have  done  it  almost  anywhere;  but  in 
Paris  she  had  much  more  ;  and  afler  time  had  softened  the 
sorrow  she  brought  with  her,  no  bird  ever  found  existence 
less  of  a  burden,  nor  sang  more  light-heartedly  along  its 
life,  in  her  aunt  she  had  all  but  the  name  of  a  mother; 
in  her  uncle,  with  kindness  and  affection,  she  had  amuse- 
ment, interest,  and  improvement ;  in  Hugh  everything; — 
love,  confidence,  sympathy,  society,  help;  their  tastes, 
opinions,  pursuits,  went  hand  in  hand,  llie  two  children 
were  always  together.  Fleda's  spirits  were  brighter  than 
Hugh's,  and  her  intellectual  tastes  stronger  and  more  uni- 
versal. That  might  be  as  much  from  difference  of  physical 
as  of  mental  constitution.  Hugh's  temperament  led  him 
somewhat  to  melancholy,  and  to  those  studies  and  pleasures 
which  best  side  with  subdued  feeling  and  delicate  nerves. 
Fleda's  nervous  system  was  of  the  finest  too,  but — in 
short,  she  was  as  like  a  bird  as  possible.  Perfect  health, 
which  yet  a  slight  thing  was  enough  to  shake  to  the  founda- 
tion;— joyous  spirits,  which  a  look  could  quell; — happy 
energies,  which  a  harsh  hand  might  easily  crush  for  ever. 
Well  for  little  Fleda  that  so  tender  a  plant  was  permitted 
to  unfold  in  so  nicely  tempered  an  atmosphere.     A  cold 
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wind  would  -soon  have  killed  it.  Besides  all  this  tben* 
were  charming  studies  to  be  gone  through  every  day  with 
Hugh ;  some  for  aunt  Lucy  to  hear,  some  for  masters  and 
and  mistresses.  There  were  amusing  walks  in  the  Boule* 
yards,  and  delicious  pleasure-taking  in  the  gardens  of  Paris^ 
and  a  new  world  of  people  and  manners  and  things  and 
histories  for  the  little  American.  And  despite  her  early 
rustic  experience  Fleda  had  from  nature  an  indefeasibls 
taste  for  the  elegancies  of  life ;  it  suited  her  well  to  see  all 
about  her,  in  dress,  in  furniture,  in  various  appliances,  as 
commodious  and  tasteful  as  wealth  and  refinement  could 
contrive  it;  and  she  very  soon  knew  what  was  right  in  each 
kind.  There  were  now  and  then  most  gleeful  excursions 
in  the  environs  of  Paris,  when  she  and  Hugh  found  in 
earth  and  air  a  world  of  delights  more  than  they  could  tell 
anybody  but  each  other.  And  at  home,  what  peaceful 
times  they  two  had, — what  endless  conversations,  discus- 
sions, schemes,  air-journeys  of  memory  and  fancy,  back- 
ward and  forward ;  what  sociable  dinners  alone,  and  de- 
lightful evenings  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rossitur  in  the  saloon 
when  nobody  or  only  a  very  few  people  were  there ;  how 
pleasantly  in  those  evenings  the  foundations  were  laid  of  a 
strong  and  enduring  love  for  the  works  of  art,  painted, 
sculptured,  or  engraven ;  what  a  multitude  of  curious  and 
excellent  bits  of  knowledge  Fleda's  ears  picked  up  from 
the  talk  of  different  people.  They  were  capital  ears  ;  what 
they  caught  they  never  let  fall.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
her  gleanings  amounted  to  more  than  many  another  per- 
son's harvest. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Heav'n  bless  thee ; 
Thou  hast  the  sweetest  face  I  ever  look'd  on. 

SHAXSPSAmB. 


ONE  of  the  greatest  of  Fleda's  pleasures  was  when  Mr. 
Carleton  came  to  take  her  out  with  him.  He  did  that 
often.  Fleda  only  wished  he  would  have  taken  Hugh  too, 
but  somehow  he  never  did.  Nothing  but  that  was  wanting 
to  make  the  pleasure  of  those  times  perfect.  Knowing 
that  she  saw  the  common  things  in  other  company,  Guy 
was  at  the  pains  to  vary  the  amusement  when  she  went 
with  him.  Instead  of  going  to  Versailles  or  St.  Qoud,  he 
would  take  her  long  delightful  drives  into  the  country  and 
shew  her  some  old  or  interesting  place  that  nobody  else 
went  to  see.  Often  there  was  a  history  belonging  to  the 
spbt,  which  Fleda  listened  to  with  the  delight  of  eye  and 
fancy  at  once.  In  the  city,  where  they  more  frequently 
widked,  still  he  shewed  her  what  she  would  perhaps  have 
seen  uliier  no  other  other  guidance.  He  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  give  her  pleasure ;  and  understanding  the  inquisi* 
live  active  little  spirit  he  had  to  do  with  he  went  where  his 
dWn*  tastes  would  hardly  have  led  him.  The  Quai  aux 
Fleurs  was  often  visited,  but  also  the  Halle  aux  Bles,  the 

Seat  Halle  aux  Vins,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  the 
JEirche  des  Innocens.  Guy  even  took  the  trouble,  more 
for  her  sake  than  his  own,  to  go  to  the  latter  place  once 
Tery  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  market  bell  had  not 
two  hours  sounded,  while  the  interest  and  prettiness  of  the 
scene  were  ye€  in  their  full  life.  Hugh  was  in  company 
this  time,  and  the  delight  of  both  children  was  beyond 
words,  as  it  would  have  been  beyond  anybody's  patience 
dat  had  not  a  strong  motive  to  back  it.     They  never  dis- 
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covered  that  Mr.  Carleton  was  in  a  hurry,  as  indeed  he  was 
not.  They  bargained  for  fruit  with  any  number  of  people, 
upon  all  sorts  of  inducements,  and  to  an  extent  of  which 
they  had  no  competent  notion,  but  Hugh  had  his  mother's 
purse,  and  Fleda  was  skilfully  commissioned  to  purchase 
what  she  pleased  for  Mrs.  Carleton.  Verily  the  two  chil- 
dren that  morning  bought  j^Icasm-e,  not  peaches.  Fancy 
and  Benevolence  held  the  pnvse  string/?,  and  Economy  did 
not  even  look  on.  They  revelled  too,  Fleda  especially, 
amidst  the  bright  pictures  of  the  odd,  the  new,  and  the 
picturesque,  and  the  varieties  of  character  and  incident,  that 
were  displayed  around  theiii ;  even  till  the  country  people 
began  to  go  away  and  the  scene  to  lose  its  charm.  It 
never  lost  it  in  memory  ;  and  many  a  time  in  after  life 
Hugh  and  Fleda  recurred  to  something  that  was  seen  or 
done  "that  morning  when  we  bought  fruit  at  the  Innooens." 

Besides  these  scenes  of  everyday  life,  which  interested 
and  amused  Fleda  to  the  last  degree,  Mr.  Carleton  shewed 
her  many  an  obscure  part  of  Paris  where  deeds  of  daring 
and  of  blood  had  been,  and  thrilled  the  little  listener's  ear 
with  histories  of  the  Past.  He  judged  her  rightly.  She 
would  rather  at  any  time  have  gone  to  walk  with  him,  than 
with  anybody  else  to  see  any  show  that  could  be  devised. 
His  object  in  all  this  was  in  the  first  place  to  give  her 
pleasure,  and  in  the  second  place  to  draw  out  her  mind  into 
free  communion  with  his  own,  which  he  knew  could  only 
be  done  by  talking  sense  to  her.  lie  succeeded  as  he  wish- 
ed.  Lost  in  the  interest  of  the  scenes  he  presenteo^to  her 
eye  and  mind,  she  forgot  everything  else  and  shewed  him 
herself;  precisely  what  he  wanted  to  see. 

It  was  strange  that  a  young  man,  an  admired  man  of 
&shion,  a  flattered  favourite  of  the  gay  and  great  world, 
and  furthermore  a  reserved  and  proud  repeller  of  almost 
all  who  sought  his  intimacy,  should  seek  and  delight  in  the 
society  of  a  little  child.  His  mother  would  have  wondered 
if  she  had  known  it.  Mrs.  Rossitur  did  marvel  that  even 
Fleda  should  have  so  won  upon  the  cold  and  haughty 
young  Englishman;  and  her  husband  said  he  probably 
chose  to  have  Fleda  with  him  because  he  could  make  up 
his  mind  to  like  uobody  else.  A  remark  which  perhaps 
arose  from  the  utter  failure  of  every  attempt  to  draw  bim 
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lialf*right.     The  reason  lay  deeper.. 

Mr.  Carleton  had  admitted  the  truth  of  Christianity,  upon 
vhftt  he  considered  sufficient  grounds,  and  would  now  have 
steadily  fought  for  it,  as  he  would  for  anything  else  that  he 
believed  to  be  truth.  But  there  he  stopped.  He  had  not  dis- 
covered nor  tried  to  discover  whether  the  truth  of  Christian- 
ity imposed  any  obligation  upon  him.  He  had  cast  off  his 
unbelief,  and  looked  upon  it  now  as  a  singular  folly.  But 
his  belief  was  almost  as  vague  and  as  fruitless  as  his  infi- 
delity had  been.  Perhaps,  a  little,  his  bitter  dissatisfaction 
with  the  world  and  human  things,  or  rather  his  despond- 
ent view  of  them,  was  mitigated.  If  there  was,  as  he  now 
held,  a  Supreme  Orderer  of  events,  it  might  be,  and  it  was 
rational  to  suppose  there  would  be,  in  the  issues  of  time, 
an  entire  change  wrought  in  the  disordered  and  dishonoured 
state  of  his  handiwork.  There  might  be  a  remedial  system 
somewhere, — ^nay,  it  might  be  in  the  Bible ;  he  meant  to* 
look  some  day.  But  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  that 
change — that  the  working  of  the  remedial  system  called 
for  kinds — ^that  his  had  any  charge  in  the  matter — ^had 
nev^r  entered  into  hi3  imagination  or  stirred  his  conscienpe. 
He  was  living  his  old  life  at  Paris,  with  his  old  dissatisfac- 
tion, perhaps  a  trifle  less  bitter.  He  was  seeking  pleasure 
in  whatever  art,  learning,  literature,  refinement  and  luxury 
can  do  *for  a  man  who  has  them  all  at  command ;  but  there 
was  something  within  him  that  spumed  this  ignoble  exist- 
ence and  called  for  higher  aims  and  worthier  exertion.  He  ^ 
was  not  vicious,  he  never  had  been  vicious,  or,  as  somebody 
else  said,  his  vices  were  all  refined  vices;  but  a  life  of 
mere  sel^indulgence  although  pursued  without  self-satisfac- 
tion, is  constantly  lowering  the  standard  and  weakening 
the  forces  of  virtue, — ^lessening  the  whole  man.  He  felt  . 
it  so ;  and  to  leave  his  ordinary  scenes  and  occupations  and 
lose  a  morning  with  little  Fleda  was  a  freshening  of  his 
better  nature ;  it  was  like  breathing  pure  air  afler  the  fever- 
heat  of  a  sick  room ;  it  was  like  hearing  theu  birds  sing 
after  the  meaningless  jabber  of  Bedlam.  Mr.  Carleton 
indeed  did  not  put  the  matter  quite  so  strongly  to  himself. 
He  called  Fleda  his  good  angel.  He  did  not  exactly  know 
that  the  office  this  good  angel  performed  was  simply  ta 
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hold  a  candle  to  his  conscience.  For  conscience  was  not 
by  any  means  dead  in  him ;  it  only  wanted  light  to  see  by. 
When  he  turned  from  the  gay  and  corrupt  world  in  which 
he  lived,  where  the  changes  were  rung  incessantly  upon 
self-interest,  falsehood,  pride,  and  the  various  more  or  less 
refined  forms  of  sensuality,  and  when  he  looked  upon  that 
pure  bright  little  face,  so  free  from  selfishness,  those  clear 
eyes  so  innocent  of  evil,  the  peaceful  brow  under  which  a 
thought  of  double-dealing  had  never  hid,  Mr.  Carleton  felt 
hijnself  in  a  healthier  region.  Here  as  elsewhere,  he  hon- 
oured and  loVed  the  image  of  truth ;  in  the  broad  sense  of 
truth; — that  which  suits  the  perfect  standard  of  right.  But 
his  pleasure  in  this  case  was  invariably  mixed  with  a  slight 
feeling  of  self-reproach ;  and  it  was  this  hardly  recognised 
stir  of  his  better  nature,  this  clearing  of  his  mental  eye- 
sight under  the  light  of  a  bright  example,  that  made  him 
call  the  little  torch-bearer  his  good  angel.  If  this  were 
•truth,  this  purity,  uprightness  and  singleness  of  mind,  as 
conscience  said  it  was,  where  was  he?  how  far  wandering 
from  his  beloved  Idol ! 

One  other  feeling  saddened  the  pleasure  he  had  in  her 
society — a  belief  that  the  ground  of  it  could  not  last.  ^'  If 
she  could  grow  up  so !" — ^he  said  to  himself*  '^  But)  it  is 
impossible.  A  very  few  years,  and  all  that  dear  sunshine 
of  the  mind  will  be  oyeroast ; — there  is  -not  a  doud 
now!" — 

Under  the  working  of  these  thoughts  Mr«  Carleton  som^ 
times  forgot  to  talk  to  his  little  chaise,  and  would  w^k  for 
a  length  of  way  by  her  side  wrapped  up  in  sombre  musingst 
Fleda  never  disturbed  him  then,  but  waited  contentedly  and 
patiently  for  him  to  come  out  of  them,. with  her  old  feeling 
wondering  what  he  could  be  thinking  of  and  wishing  he 
were  as  happy  as  she.  But  he  never  left  her  very  long ; 
he  was  sure  to  waive  his  own  humonr  and  give  her  all  the 
graceful  kind  attention  which  nobody  else  could  bestow  so 
well.  Nobody  understood  and  appreciated  it  better  than 
Fleda. 

One  day,  some  months  after  they  had  been  in  Paris,  they 
were  sitting  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Mr.  Carleton  was 
in  one  o^  these  thinking  fits.  He  had  been  giving  Fleda  a 
long  detail  of  the  scenee  that  had  taken  place  in  that  spot — 
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a  Ustorj  ^of  it  from  the  time  when  it  had  lain  an  unsightly 
waste ;— ^uch  a  graphic  lively  account  as  he  knew  well 
how  to  give.  The  absorbed  interest  with  which  she  had 
lost  everything  else  in  what  he  was  saying  had  given  him  at 
once  reward  and  motive  enough  as  he  went  on.  Standing 
by  his  side,  with  one  little  hand  confidingly  resting  on  his 
knee,  she  gazed  alternately  Into  his  face  and  towards  the 
broad  highly -adorned  square  by  the  side  of  which  they  had 
placed  themselves,  and  where  it  was  hard  to  realize  that  the 
ground  had  once  been  soaked  in  blood  while  madness  and 
death  filled  the  air ;  and  her  changing  face  like  a  mirror 
gave  him  back  the  reflection  of  the  times  he  held  up  to  her 
view.  And  still  standing  there  in  the  same  attitude  after 
he  had  done  she  had  been  looking  out  towards  the  square  in 
a  fit  of  deep  meditation,  Mr.  Carleton  had  forgotten  her 
for  awhile  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  then  the  sight  of  the 
Mle  gloved  hand  upon  his  knee  brought  him  back  again. 

"  What  are  you  musing  about,  Elfie,  dear?"  he  said 
cheerfully,  taking  the  hand  in  one  of  his. 
'"Fleda  gave  a  swifl  glance  into  his  face,  as  if  to  see 
wliether  it  would  be  safe  for  her  to  answer  his  question ;  a 
kind  of  exploring  look,  in  which  her  eyes  often  acted  as 
scouts  for  her  tongue.  Those  she  met  pledged  their  faith 
for  her  security  ;  yet  Fleda's  look  went  back  to  the  square 
apd  then  again  to  his  face  in  silence. 

**How  do  you  like  living  in  Paris?"  said  he.     "You 
should  know  by  this  time." 
' '"  I  like  it  very  much  indeed,"  said  Fleda. 

^*  \  thought  you  would." 

"  I  like  Queechy  better  though,"  she  went  on  gravely,  her 
e^es  turning  again  to  the  square. 

"  Like  Queechy  better !     Were  you  thinking  of  Queechy 
jjust  now  when  1  spoke  to  you  ?" 

"Oh  no!" — with  a  smile. 
,  "Were  you  going  over  all  those  horrors  I  have  been  dis- 
tressing you  with  ?" 

"No,"  said  Fleda; — "I  wcw  thinking  of  them,  awhile 
ago." 

*  "  What  then?"  said  he  pleasantly.  "  You  were  looking 
80  sober  T  should  like  to  know  how  near  yo,ur  thoughts  were 
to  mine." 
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"  I  was  thinking,''  said  Fleda  gravely,  and  a  little  un- 
willingly, but  Guy's  manner  was  not  to  be  withstood, — 
'4  was  wishing  I  could  be  like  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved." 

Mr.  Carleton  let  her  see  none  of  the  surprise  he  felt  at 
this  answer. 

"  Was  there  one  more  loved  than  the  rest  1" 

"Yes — the  Bible  calls  him  'the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.'     That  was  John." 

"  Why  was  he  preferred  above  the  others  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  he  was  more  gentle  and  ffood 
than  the  others,  and  loved  Jesus  more.  I  think  Aunt 
Miriam  said  so  when  I  asked  her  once." 

Mr.  Carleton  thought  Fleda  had  not  far  to  seek  for  the 
fulfilment  of  her  wish. 

"  But  how  in  the  world,  Elfie,  did  you  work  round  to 
this  gentle  and  good  disciple  from  those  scenes  of  blood  you 
set  out  with  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  Elfie, — "  I  was  thinking  how  unhappy  and 
bad  people  are,  especially  people  here,  I  think  ;  and  how 
much  must  be  done  before  they  will  all  be  brought  right ; 
— and  then  I  was  thinking  of  the  work  Jesus  gave  his  dis- 
ciples to  do ;  and  so  I  wished  I  could  be  lik^  tiidt  disciple. 
— Hugh  and  I  were  talking  about  it  this  morninff." 

"What  is  the  work  he  gave  them  to  do?'  said  Mr. 
Carleton,  more  and  more  interested. 

"  Why,"  said  Fleda,  lifting  her  gentle  wistful  eyes  to 
his  and  then  looking  away, — "  to  bring  everybody  to  be 
good  and  happy." 

"  And  how  in  the  world  are  they  to  do  that  ?"  said  Mr. 
Carleton,  astonished  to  see  his  own  problem  quietly  handled 
by  this  child'. 

"  By  telling  them  about  Jesus  Christ,  and  getting  them 
to  believe  and  love  him,"  said  Fleda,  glancing  at  him 
again, — "  and  living  so  beautifully  that  people  cannot  help 
believing  them." 

"That  last  is  au  important  clause,"  said  Mr.  Carleton 
thoughtfully.  "  But  suppose  people  will  not  hear  when 
they  are  spoken  to,  Elfie  V 

"  Some  will  at  any  rate,"  said  Fleda, — "  and  by  and  by 
everybody  will." 
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"  How  do  you  know  T 

*'  Because  Uie  Bible  says  so." 

"Are  you  sure  of  that,  Elfier 

"Why  yes,  Mr.  Carleton — God  has  promised  that  the 
world  shall  be  full  of  good  people,  and  then  they  will  be  all 
happy.     I  wish  it  was  now." 

"  But  if  that  be  so,  Elfie,  God  can  make  them  all  good 
without  our  help  ?" 

"Yes,  but  I  suppose  he  diooses  to  do  it  with  our  help, 
Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Fleda  with  equal  naivete,  and  gravity. 

"  But  is  not  this  you  speak  of,"  said  he  half  smiling, — 
"rather  the  business  of  clergymen?  you  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it  r 

"No,"  said  Fleda, — "everybody  has  something  to  do 
with  it ;  the  Bible  says  so ;  miuisters  must  do  it  in  their 
way  and  other  people  in  other  ways ;  everybody  has  his 
own  work.  Don^t  you  i*emember  the  parable  of  the  ten 
talents,  Mr.  Carleton  ?" 

Mr.  Carleton  was  silent  for  a  minute. 

"  1  do  not  know  the  Bible  quiti  as  well  as  you  do,  Elfie," 
he  said  then, — "  nor  as  1  ought  to  do." 

Elfie's  only  answer  was  by  a  look  somewhat  like  that  he 
well  remembered  on  shipboard  he  had  thought  was  angel- 
like, — ^a  look  of  gentle  sorrowful  wistfulness  which  she  did 
not  venture  to  put  into  words.  It  had  not  for  that  the  less 
power.  But  he  did  not  choose  to  prolong  the  conversation. 
They  rose  up  and  began  to  walk  homeward,  Elfie  thinking 
with  all  the  warmth  of  her  little  heart  that  she  wished  very 
much  Mr.  Carleton  knew  the  Bible  better;  divided  be- 
tween him  and  "  that  disciple"  whom  she  and  Hugh  had 
been  talking  about. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  very  busy  now,  Elfie,"  observed  her 
companion,  when  they  had  walked  the  length  of  sevenil 
squares  in  silence. 

"  O  yes !"  said  Fleda.  "  Hugh  and  I  are  as  busy  as  we 
can  be.     We  are  busy  every  minute." 

'^  Except  when  you  are  on  some  chase  after  pleasure  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  Fleda  laughing,—"  that  is  a  kind  of  buai- 
ness ;  and  all  the  business  is  pleasure  too.  I  didn't  mean 
tiiat  we  were  always  busy  about  work.  O  Mr.  Carleton 
we  had  such  a  nice  time  the  day  before  yesterday !" — And 
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Ae  went  on  to  give  him  the  history  of  a  very  suooeBtftl 
chase  after  pleasure  which  they  had  made  to  St.  Qoud. 

"And  yet  you  lik^  Queechy  better]" 

"Yes,"  said  Fleda,  with  a  gentle  steadiness  peculiar  to 
herself, — "  if  I  had  aunt  Lnoy  and  Hugh  and  uncle  Rolf 
there  and  everybody  that  I  care' for,  I  should  like  it  a  great 
deal  better." 

"  Unspotted*'  yet,  be  thought, 

"Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Fkda  presently, — "do  you  play 
and  sing  every  day  here  in  Paris  1" 

"  Yes,"  said  he  smiling, — "  about  every  day.     Why  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking  how  pleasant  it  was  at  your  house,  in 
England." 

"  Has  Carleton  the  honour  of  rivalling  Queechy  in  your 
liking  1" 

"  I  haven't  lived  there  so  long,  you  know,"  said  Fleda. 
"I  dare  say  it.  W9uld  if  I  had.  I  think  it  is  quite  as  pretty 
a  place." 

Mr.  Carleton  smiled  with  a  very  pleased  expression. 
Truth  and  politeness  had  joined  hands  in  her  answer  with  a 
child's  grace. 

.^  He  brought  Fleda  to  her  own  door  and  there  was  leav- 
ing her. 

"  Stop  I — ^O  Mr.  Carleton,"  cried  Fleda,  *'  come  in  just 
for  one  minute — ^I  want  to  shew  you  something." 

He  made  no  resistance  to  that.  She  led  him  to  the 
saloon,  where  it  happened  that  nobody  was,  and  repeating 
"  One  minute !" — crushed,  out  of  the  room.  In  less  than 
that  time  sfhe  can^  running  back  with  a  beautiful  half- 
blown  bud  of  a  monthly  rose  in  her  hand,  and  in  her  face 
such  ji  bloom  of  pleasure  and  eagerness  as  more  than  rival- 
led It.  The  rose  was  fairly  eclipsed.  ;  She  put  the  bud 
quietly  but  with  a  most  satisfied  air  of  aiiection  into  Mr.. 
Carleton's  hand.  It  had  come  from  a  little  tree  which  he 
had  given  her  on  one  of  their  first  visits  to  the  Quai  aux 
Fleurs.  She  had  had  the  choice  of  what  she  liked  best, 
and  had  characteristically  taken  a  flourishing  little  rose- 
bush that  as  yet  shewed  nothing  but  leaves  and  green 
buds ;  partly  because  she  would  luive  the  pleasure  of  se«> 
ing  its  beauties  come  forward,  and  partly  because  she 
thought  having  no  flowers  it  would  not  tsost  much.    Hw 
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fimner  reason  howevef  was  all  that  she  had  given  to  Mr. 
Carleton's  remonstrances. 

"What  is  all  this,  ElfieT  said  he.  "Have  you  been 
robbing  your  rose-tree  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Elfie ;— "  there  are  plenty  more  buds !  Isn't 
it  lovely  1  This  is  the  first  one.  They've  been  a  great 
while  coming  out." 

His  eye  went  from  the  rose  to  her ;  he  thought  the  one 
was  a  mere  emblem  of  the  other.  Fleda  was  usually  very 
quiet  in  her  demonstrations ;  it  was  as  if  a  little  green  bud 
had  suddenly  burst  into  a  flush  of  loveliness ;  and  he  saw, 
it  was  as  plain  as  possible,  that  good-will  to  him  had  been 
the  moving  power.  He  was  so  much  struck  and  moved 
that  his  thanks,  though  as  usual  perfect  in  their  kind,  were 
far  shorter  and  graver  than  he  would  have  given  if  he  had 
felt  less.  He  turned  awaly  from  the  house,  his  mind  full 
of  the  bright  unsullied  purity  and  single-hearted  good-will 
that  had  looked  out  of  that  beaming  little  face ;  he  seemed 
to  see  them  again  in  the  flower  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  he 
saw  nothing  else  as  he  went. 

Mr.  Carleton  preached  to  himself  all  the  way  home,  and 
his  text  was  a  rose.         ^ 

Laugh  who  will.  To  many  it  may  seem  ridiculous;  and 
to  most  minds  it  would  have  been  impossible  ;^  but  to  a 
nature  very  finely  wrought  and  highly  trained,  many  a 
voice  that  grosser  senses  cannot  hear  comes  with  an  utter- 
ance as  clear  as  it  is  sweet-spoken;  many  a  touch  that 
coarser  nerves  canhot  heed  reaches  the  springs  of  the  deeper 
life;  many  a  truth  that  duller  eyes  have  no  skill  to  see 
shews  its  foir  features,  bid  away  among  the  petals  of  a  rose, 
or  peering  out  between  the  wings  of  a  butterfly,  or  reflected 
in  a  bright  drop  of  dew.  The  material  is  but  a  veil  for  the 
spiritual ;  but  then  eyes  must  be  quickened,  or  the  veil  be- 
comes an  impassable  cloud. 

That  particular  rose  was  to  Mr.  Carleton's  eye  a  most 
perfect  emblem  and  representative  of  its  little  giver.  He 
traced  out  the  points  of  resemblance  as  he  went  along. 
The  delicacy  and  character  of  refinement  for  which  that 
kind  of  rose  is  remarkable  above  many  of  its  more  superb 
kindred ;  a  refinement  essential  and  unalterable  by  decay 
or  otherwise,  as  true  a  characteristic  of  the  cWld  as  of  the< 
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flower;  a  delicacy  that  called  for  gentle  handling  and  ten- 
der cherishing ; — the  sweetness,  rare  indeed,  but  asserting 
itself  as  it  were  timidly,  at  least  with  equally  rare  modesty ; 
— the  very  style  of  the  Jbeauty,  that  with  all  its  loveliness 
would  not  startle  nor  even  catch  the  eye  among  its  more 
showy  neighbours ; — and  the  breath  of  purity  that  seemed 
to  own  no  kindred  with  earth,  nor  liability  to  infection. 

As  he  went  on  with  his  musing,  and  drawing  out  this  fair 
diaracter  from  the  type  before  him,  the  feeling  of  contrast^ 
that  he  had  known  before,  pressed  upon  Mr.  Carleton's 
mind;  the  feeling  of  self-reproach,  and  the  bitter  wish  that 
he  could  be  again  what  he  once  had  been,  something  like 
this.  How  changed  now  he  seemed  to  himself — not  a 
point  of  likeness  left.  How  much  less  honouralSle,  how 
much  less  worth,  how  much  less  dignified,  than  that  fair 
innocent  child.  How  much  better  a  part  she  was  acting  in 
life — what  an  influence  she  was  exerting, — as  pure,  as 
sweet-breathed,  and  as  unobtrusive,  as  the  very  rose  in  his 
hand.  And  he — doing  no  good  to  an  earthly  creature  and 
losing  himself  by  inches. 

He  reached  his  room,  put  the  flower  m  a  glass  on  the 
table,  and  walked  up  and  down  befbre  it.  It  h'ad  /x>me  to 
a  struggle  between  the  sense  of  what  was  and  the  passionate 
wish  for  what  misht  have  been. 

"  It  is  late,  sir,  said  his  servant  opening  the  door, — "  and 
you  were — " 

"  I  am  not  going  out." 

"This  evening,  sirl" 

"  No— not  at  all  to-day.  Spenser ! — ^I  don't  wish  to  see 
anybody — let  no  one  come  near  me." 

The  servant  retired,  and  Guy  went  on  with  his  walk  and 
his  meditations ;  looking  back  over  his  life  and  reviewing, 
with  a  wiser  ken  now,  the  steps  by  which  he  had  come. 
He  compared  the  selfish  disgust  with  which  he  had  cast  off 
the  world  with  the  very  different  spirit  of  little  Fleda's  look 
upon  it  that  morning ;  the  useless,  self-pleasing,  vain  life  he 
was  leading,  with  her  wish  to  be  like  the  beloved  disciple 
and  do  something  to  heal  the  troubles  of  those  less  happy 
than  herself.  He  did  not  very  well  comprehend  the  grounds 
of  her  feeling  or  reasoning,  but  he  began  to  see,  mistily) 
that  his  ovm  had  been  mistaken  and  wud. 
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His  step  grew  slower,  his  eye  more  intent,  his  brow 
quiet. 

"  She  is  right  and  I  am  wrong,"  he  thought.  "  She  is  by 
fer  the  nobler  creature — worth  many  such  as  I.  '  Like  her 
I  cannot  be — I  cannot  regain  what  I  have  lost, — I  cannot 
undo  what  years  have  done.  But  I  can  be  something  other 
than  I  am !  If  there  be  a  system  of  remedy,  as  there  well 
may,  it  may  as  well  take  efl!ect  on  myself  first.  She  says 
everybody  has  his  work ;  I  believe  ner.  It  must  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  so.  I  will  make  it  my  business  to  find 
out  what  mine  is ;  and  when  I  have  made  that  sure  I  will 
give  myself  to  the  doing  of  it.  An  All  wise  Governor  must 
look  for  service  of  me.  He  shall  have  it.  Whatever  ray 
life  be  it  shall  be  to  some  end.  If  not  what  I  would,  whiU 
I  can.  *  If  not  the  purity  of  the  rose,  that  of  tempered  steel !" 

Mr.  Carleton  walked  his  room  for  three  hours ;  then  rung 
for  his  servant  and  ordered-  him  to  prepare  everything  for 
leaving  Paris  the  second  day  thereafter. 

Ilie  next  morning  over  their  coffee  he  told  his  mother  of 
his  purpose. 

"  Leave  Paris ! — ^To-morrow ! — My  dear  Guy,  that  is 
rather  a  sudden  notice." 

"  No  mother — for  I  am  going  alone." 

His  mother  immediately  bent  an  anxious,  and  somewhat 
terrified  look  upon  him.  The  frank  smile  she  met  put  half 
her  suspicions  out  of  her  head  at  once. 

"What  is  the  matter T 

"  Nothing  at  all — ^if  by  '  matter'  you  mean  mischief." 

"  You  are  not  in  difficulty  with  those  young  men  again  ?" 

"No  mother,"  said  he  coolly.  "I  am  in  difficulty  with 
no  one  but  myself." 

"  With  yourself!  But  why  will  you  not  let  me  go  with 
yon  1" 

"  My  business  will  go  on  better  if  I  am  quite  alone." 

"  What  business  ?" 

"  Only  to  settle  this  question  with  myself,"  said  he  smiling. 

"  But  Guy !  you  are  enigmatical  this  morning.  Is  it  the 
question  that  of  all  others  I  wish  to  see  settled  1" 

"  No  mother,"  said  he  laughing  and  colouring  a  little, — 
"I  don't  want  another  half  to  take  care  of  till  I  have  this 
ODA  under  management."^ 
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"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton.  "  There 
is  no  hidden  reason  under  all  this  that  you  are  keeping  from 
mef 

-  "I  won't  say  that.  But  there  is  none  that  need  give 
you  th^  least  uneasiness.  There  are  one  or  two  matters  I 
want  to  study  out-^^I  cannot  do  it  here,  so  I  am  going  where 
I  shall  be  free." 

"  Where  ?" 

-'*  I  think  I  shall  pass  the  summer  between  Switzerland 
and  Germany." 

"  And  when  and  where  shall  I  meet  you  again?'* 

"I  think  at  home; — I  cannot  say  when." 

"At  home!"  said  his  mother  with  a  brightening  &oe. 
"Then,  yoii  are  beginning  to  be  tired  of  wandering  at 
last?" 

"  Not  precisely,  mother, — rather  out  of  humour." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  of  anything,"  said  his  mother,  gazing  at 
him  admiringly,  "  that  brings  you  home  again,  Guy." 

"  Bring  me  home  a  better  man,  I  hope,  mother,"  said  he 
kissing  her  as  he  left  the  room.  "  I  \vill  see  you  again  by 
and  by." 

"*A  better  man!'"  thought  Mrs,  Carleton,  as  she  sat 
with  full  eyes,  the  image  of  her  son  filling  the  place  where 
his  presence  had  been ; — "  I  would  be  willing  never  to  see 
him  better  and  be  sure  of  his  never  being  worse !" 

Mr.  Carleton's  farewell  visit  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rossi tur 
not  at  home.  They  had  driven  out  early  into  the  country 
to  fetch  Marion  from  her  convent  for  some  holiday.  Fleda 
came  alone  into  the  saloon  to  receive  him. 

"  I  have  your  rose  in  safe  keeping,  Elfie,"  he  said.  "  It 
has  done  me  more  good  than  ever  a  rose  did  before." 

Fleda  smiled  an  innocently  pleased  smile.  But  her  look 
changed  when  he  added, 

"  fhave  come  to  tell  you  so  and  to  bid  you  good-bye.*' 

"  Are  you  going  away,  Mr.  Carleton !" 

«  Yes." 

"  But  you  will  be  back  soon  ]" 

"  No,  Elfie, — I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  ever  come  back." 

He  spoke  gravely,  more  gravely  than  he  was  used ;  and 
Fleda's  acuteness  saw  that  there  was  some  solid  reason 
for  this  sudden  determination.     Her  face  changed  sadly, 
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bui  she  was  silent,  her  eyes  never  waveiing  from  those  that 
read  hers  with  such  gentle  intelligence. 

''You  will  be  satisfied  to  have  me  go,  Eltie,  when  1  teil 
you  that  I  am  going  on  business  which  I  believe  to  be  dut j. 
Nothing  else  takes  me  away.  1  am  going  to  try  to  do 
right,"  said  he  smiling. 

Elfie  could  not  answer  the  smile.  She  wanted  to  ask 
whether  she  should  never  see  him  again,  and  there  was 
another  thought  upon  her  tongue  too  ;  but  her  lip  trembled 
and  she  said  nothing. 

'*  I  shall  miss  my  good  fairy,"  Mr.  Carleton  went  on 
lightly ; — "  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  do  without  her.  If 
your  wand  was  long  enough  to  reach  so  far  I  w^ould  ask 
you  to  touch  me  now  and  then,  Elfie." 

Poor  Elfie  could  not  stand  it.  Her  head  sank.  She 
knew  she  had  a  wand  that  could  touch  him,  and  well  and 
gratefully  she  resolved  that  its  light  blessing  should  "now 
and  then"  rest  on  his  head ;  but  he  did  not  understand 
that;  he  was  talking,  whether  lightly  or  seriously,  and 
Elfie  knew  it  was  a  little  of  both, — he  was  talking  of  want- 
ing her  help,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  help  that  alone  could 
avail  him.  "  Oh  that  he  knew  but  that !" — What  with  this 
feeling  and  sorrow  together  the  child's  distress  was  exceed- 
ing great ;  and  the  tokens  of  grief  in  one  so  accustomed  to 
hide  them  were  the  more  painful  to  see.  Mr.  Carleton 
drew  the  sorrowing  little  creature  within  his  arm  and  en- 
d.eavoured  with  a  mixture  of  kindness  and  lightness  in  his 
tone  to  dieer  her. 

"  I  shall  oflen  remember  you,  dear  Elfie,"  he  said ; — "  I 
shall  keep  your  rose  always  and  take  it  with  me  wherever 
I  go. — ^You  must  not  make  it  too  hard  for  me  to  quit  Paris 
— you  are  glad  to  have  me  go  on  such  an  errand,  are  you 
not?" 

She  presently  commanded  herself,  bade  her  tears  wait 
till  another  time  as  usual,  and  trying  to  get  rid  of  those 
that  covered  her  face,  asked  him,  "  What  errand  1" 

He  hesitated. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  what  we  were  talking  of  yes- 
terday, EHfie,"  he  said  at  length.  "  I  am  going  to  try  to 
discover  my  duty,  and  then  to  do  it." 

BiU  Fleda  at  that  clasped  his  hand,  and  squeezing  it  in 
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both  hers  bent  duwu  Iter  little  head  over  it  to  hide  her  iSwe 
and  the  tears  that  streamed  again.  He  hardly  knew  how 
to  understand  or  what  to  say  to  her.  He  half  suspected 
that  there  were  depths  in  that  childish  mind  beyond  his 
fathoming.  He  was  not  however  lefb  to  wait  long.  Fleda^ 
though  she  might  now  and  then  be  surprised  into  shewing 
it,  never  allowed  her  son-ow  of  any  kind  to  press  upon  the 
notice  or  the  time  of  others.  She  again  checked  herself 
and  dried  her  face. 

"  There  is  nobody  else  in  Paris  that  will  be  so  sorry  for 
my  leaving  it,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  half  tenderly  and  half 
pleasantly. 

*' There  is  nobody  else  that  has  so  much  cause,"  said 
El  fie,  near  bursting  out  again,  but  she  restrained  herself. 

"  And  you  will  not  come  here  again,  Mr.  Carleton  ?"  she 
said  after  a  few  minutes. 

"  I  do  not  sav  that — ^it  is  possible — if  I  do,  it  will  be  to 
see  you,  Elfie. 

A  shadow  of  a  smile  passed  over  her  face  at  that.  It 
was  gone  instantly. 

"  My  mother  will  not  leave  Paris  yet,"  he  went  on,-— 
**you  will  see  her  often." 

But  he  saw  that  Fleda  was  thinking  of  something  elsei ; 
she  scarce  seemed  to  hear  him.  She  was  thinking  of 
something  that  troubled  her. 

"  Mr.  Carleton — "  she  began,  and  her  colour  changed. 

"Speak,  Elfie." 

Her  colour  changed  again.  "Mr.  Carleton — will  you  be 
displeased  if  I  say  something  ?" 

"  Don't  you  know  me  better  than  to  ask  me  that,  Elfie  f* 
he  said  gently. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  something, — if  you  won't  mind  my 
saying  it." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  he,  reading  in  her  face  that  a  request 
was  behind.     "  I  will  do  it."* 

Her  eyes  sparkled,  but  she  seemed  to  have  some  di& 
culty  in  going  on. 

"  I  will  do  it,  whatever  it  is,"  he  said  watching  her. 

"  Will  you  wait  for  me  one  moment,  Mr.  Carleton  ?" 

"Half  an  hour." 

She  sprang  away,  her  face  absolutely  flashing  pleamm 


^trough  ker  tears.  It  was  much  -soberer,  and  again  doubt- 
iid  and  changing  colour,  when  a  few  minutes  afterwards  she 
came  back  with  a  book  in  her  hand.  With  a  striking  mix- 
ture of  timidity,  modesty,  and  eagerness  in  her  countenaaee 
she  came  forward,  and  putting  the  little  vx>lume,  whidi  was 
her  own  bible,  into  Mr.  Carleton's  hands  said  under  her 
breath,  *'  Please  read  it."    She  did  not  venture  to  look  up. 

He  saw  what  the  book  was ;  and  then  taking  the  gentle 
haiid  wfaidi  had  given  it,  he  kissed  it  two  or  three  times. 
If  it  had  been  a  princess's  he  could  not  with  more  respect. 

"  You  have  my  promise,  Elfie,"  he  said.  "  I  need  not 
repeat  iti'' 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  gave  hirn  a  look  so  grateful,  so 
loving,  so  happy,  that  it  dwelt  for  ever  in  his  remem- 
brance. A  moment  after  it  had  &ded,  and  she  stood  still 
where  he  had  lefl  her,  listening  to  his  footsteps  as  they 
went  down  the  stairs.  She  heard  the  last  of  them,  and 
then  sank  upon  her  knees  by  a  chair  and  burst  into  a  pas- 
sion of  tears.  Their  time  was  now  and  she  let  them  come. 
It  was  not  only  the  losing  a  loved  and  pleasant  friend,  it 
was  not  only  the  stirring  of  sudden  and  disagreeable  ex- 
citement ; — poor  Elfie  was  crying  for  her  bible.  It  had 
been  her  father's  own — it  was  filled  with  his  marks — it  was 
precious  to  her  above  price — and  Elfie  cried  with  all  her 
heart  for  the  loss  of  it.  She  had  done  what  she  had  on  the 
sput  of  the  emergency — she  was  satisfied  she  had  done 
right ;  she  would  not  take  it  back  if  she  could ;  but  not 
the  less  her  bible  was  gone,  and  the  pages  that  loved  eyes 
had  looked  upon  were  for  hers  to  look  upon  no  more.  Her 
very  heart  was  wrung  that  she  should  liave  parted  with  it, 
— and  yet, — what  could  she  do  1 — It  was  as  bad  as  the 
parting  with  Mr.  Carleton. 

That  agony  was  over,  and  even  that  was  shortened  for 
"  Hugh  would  find  out  that  she  had  been  crying."  Houra 
had  passed,  and  the  tears  were  dried,  and  the  little  face  was 
bending  over  the  wonted  tasks  with  a  shadow  upon  its 
wonted  cheerfulness, — when  Rosaline  came  to  tell  her  that 
Victor  said  there  was  somebody  in  the  passage  who  wanted 
to  see  her  and  would  not  come  in. 

It  was  Mr.  Carleton  himself.  He  gave  her  a  parcel, 
smiled  at  her  without  saying  a  word,  kissed  h^r  hand  earn- 
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estly,  and  was  gone  again.  Fleda  ran  to  her  own  room, 
and  took  the  wrappers- off  such  a  beauty  of  a  bible  as  she 
bad  never  seen ;  bound  in  blue  velvet,  with  clasps  of  cold, 
and  her  initials  in  letters  of  gold  upon  the  cover.  'Fleda 
hardly  knew  whether  to  be  most  pleased  or  sorry'; 
for  to^have  its  place  so  supplied  seemed  to  put  her 
lost  treasure  further  away  than  ever.  The  result  was 
another  flood  of  very  tender  tears ;  in  the  very  shedding 
of  which  however  the  new  little  bible  was  bound  to  her 
heart  with  cords  of  association  as  bright  and  as  incorrupt* 
ible  as  its  gold  mountings. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Hct  sports  were  meh  aft  oanled  liehM  of  knowtodge  aptm  the  itMtai  «r  d«* 

TILLED  A  bad  not  been  a  year  fn  Paris  when  her  uncle  sud- 
S  denly  made  up  his  mind  to  quit  it  and  go  home.  Some 
trouble  in  money  affairs,  felt  or  feared,  brought  him'  to  this 
step,  which  a  month  before  he  had  no  definite  purpose  of 
ever  taking.  There  was  doudy  weather  in  the  financial 
world  of  New  York  and  he  wisely  judged  it  best  that  his 
own  eyes  should  be  on  the-  spot  to  see  to  his  own  interests. 
Nobody  was  sorry  for  this  determination.  Mrs.  Rossitur 
slways  liked  what  her  husband  liked,  but  she  had  at  the 
same  time  a  decided  predilection  for  home.  Marion  was 
glad  to  leave  her  convent  for  the  gay  world,  which  her 
parents  promised  she  should  immediately  enter.  And 
Hugh  and  Fleda  had  too  lively  a  spring  of  happiness  within 
themselves  to  care  where  its  outgoings  should  be. 

So  home  they  came,  in  good  mood,  bringing  with  them 

all  manner  of  Parisian  delights  that  Paris  could  part  with. 

Furniture,  that  at  home  at  least  they  might  foi^et  where 

they  were ;  dresses,  that  at  home  or  abroad  nobody  might 

fbiget  where  they  had  been ;    pictures  and  statuary  and 

engravings  and  books,  to  satisfy  a  taste  really  strong  and 

well  cultivated.     And  indeed  the  other  items  were  quite  as 

much  for  this  purpose  as  for  any  other.     A  French  cook  for 

Mr.  Rossitur,  and  even  Rosaline  for  his  wife,  who  declared 

she  was  worth  all  the  rest  of  Paris.     Hugh  cared  little  for 

any  j>f  these  things  4  he  brought  home  a  treasure  of  booics 

and  a  flute,  to  which  he  was  devoted.     Fleda  oared  for 

them  all,  even  Monsieur  Emile  and  Rosaline,  for  her  uncle's 

and  aunt's  sai«e;  but  her  special  joy  was  a  beautiful  little 

JCmg  Charles  which  had  been  sont  her  by  Mr.  Carleton  a 
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few  weeks  before.  It  came  with  the  kindest  of  letters,  say- 
ing that  some  matters  had  made  it  inexpedient  for  him  to 
pass  through  Paris  on  his  way  home  but  that  he  hoped 
nevertheless  to  see  her  soon.  That  intimation  was  the  only 
thing  that  made  Fleda  sorry  to  leave  Paris.  The  little  dog 
was  a  beauty,  allowed  to  be  so  not  only  by  his  mistress  but 
by  every  one  else ;  of  the  true  black  and  tan  colours  ;  and 
Fleda's  dearly  loved  and  constant  companion. 

The  life  she  and  Hugh  led  was  little  changed  by  the 
change  of 'place.  They  went  out  and  came  in  as  they  had 
done  in  Paris,  and  took  the  same  quiet  but  intense  happi* 
ness  in  the  same  quiet  occupations  and  pleasures ;  only  the 
Tuileries  and  Champs  Elys^es  had  a  miserable  substitute  in 
the  Battery,  and  no  substitute  at  all  anywhere  else.  And 
the  pleasant  drives  in  the  environs  of  Paris  were  missed  too 
and  had  nothing  in  New  York  to  supply  their  place.  Mrs. 
Rossitur  always  said  it  was  impossible  to  get  out  of  New 
York  by  land,  and  not  worth  the  trouble  to  do  it  by  water. 
But  then  in  the  house  Fleda  thought  there  was  a  great  gain. 
The  dirty  Parisian  Hotel  was  well  exchanged  for  the  bright 
clean  well-appointed  house  in  State  street.  And  if  Broad- 
way was  disagreeable,  and  the  Park  a  weariness  to  the  eyes, 
after  the  dressed  gardens  of  the  French  capital,  Hugh  and 
Fleda  made  it  up  in  the  delights  of  the  luxuriously  fur- 
nished library  and  the  dear  at-home  feeling  of  having  the 
whole  house  their  own. 

They  were  left,  those  two  children,  quite  as  much  to 
themselves  as  ever.  Marion  was  going,  into  company,  and 
she  and  her  mother  were  swallowed  up  in  the  consequent 
necessary  calls  upon  their  time.  Marion  never  had  been 
anything  to  Fleda.  She  was  a  fine  handsome  girl,  out- 
wardly, but  seemed  to  have  more  of  her  father  than  her 
mother  in  her  composition,  though  colder-natured  and  more 
wriftpped  up  in  self  than  Mr.  Rossitur  would  be  called  by 
anybody  that  knew  him.  She  had  never  done  anything  to 
draw  lleda  towards  her,  and  even  Hugh  had  very  little  of 
her  attention.  They  did  not  miss  it..  They  were  every- 
thing to  eaeh  other. 

Everything, — for  now  morning  and  night  there  was  a 
Fort  of  whirlwind  in  the  house  which  canied  the  mother  and 
daughter  round  and  round  and  permitted  no  rest :  and  Mr, 
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Boasifeur  himself  was  drawn  Id.  It  was  worse  than  it  had 
been  in  Paris.  There,  with  Marion  in  her  convent,  there 
were  often  evenings  when  they  did  not  go  abroad  nor  re- 
ceive company  and  spent  the  time  quietly  and  happily  in 
each  other's  society.  No  such  evenings  now ;  if  by  chance 
there  were  an  unoccupied  one  Mrs.  Rossitur  and  her  daugh> 
ter  were  sure  to  be  tired  and  Mr.  Rossitur  busy. 

Hugh  and  Fleda  in  those  bustling  times  retreated  to  the 
library  ;  Mr.  Rossitur  would  rarely  have  that  invaded ;  and 
while  the  net  was  so  eagerly  cast  for  {Measure  among  the 
gay  company  below,  pleasure  had  often  slipped  away  and 
hid  herself  among  the  things  on  the  library  table,  and  was 
dancing  on  every  page  of  Hughes  book  and  minding  each 
stroke  of  Fleda's  pencil  and  cocking  the  spaniel's  ears  when- 
.ever  his  mistress  looked  at  him.  King,  the  spaniel,  lay  on 
a  silk  cushion  on  the  'library  table,  his  nose  just  touching 
Fleda's  fingers.  Fleda's  drawing  was  mere  amusement ; 
she  and  Hugh  were  not  so  burthened  with  studies  that  they 
had  not  always  their  evenings  ^r^^^  and  to  tell  truth,  much 
more  than  their  evenings.  Masters  indeed  they  had  ;  but 
the  heads  of  the  house  were  busy  with  the  interests  of  their 
grown-up  child,  and  perhaps  with  other  interests ;  and  took 
it  for  granted  that  all  was  going  right  with  the  young  ones. 

"  Haven't  we  a  great  deal  better  time  than  they  have 
down  stairs,  Fleda  1"  said  Hugh  one  of  these  evenings. 

"  Hum — ^yes — "  answered  Fleda  abstractedly,  stroking 
into  order  some  old  man  in  her  drawing  with  great  intent- 
ness. — "  King! — you  rascal — keep  back  and  be  quiet,  sir ! — " 

Nothing  could  be  conceived  more  gentle  and  loving  than 
Fleda's  tone  of  fault-finding,  and  her  repulse  only  fell  short 
of  a  caress. 

''What's  he  doing  1" 

"  Wants  to  get  into  my  lap," 

"  Why  don't  you  let  him  !" 

"Because  I  don't  choose  to — a  silk  cushion  is  good 
enough  for  his  majesty.  King ! — ^"  (laying  her  soft  cheek 
against  the  little  dog's  soft  head  and  forsaking  her  drawing 
for  the  purpose.) 

*•  How  you  do  love  that  dog !"  said  Hugh. 

"  Very  well — why  shouldn't  I  ? — provided  he  steals  no 
love  from  auvbodv  else,"  said  Fleda.  still  caressing  him. 
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'  *'  What  a  noise  somebody  is  makiilg  down  stairs  !"  said 
Hugh.  "I  don'tthink  I  should  ever  want  to  go  to  large 
parties,  Keda,  do  you  1" 

"  I  don't  know,"'  said  Fleda,  whose  natural  taste  for  soci- 
ety was  strongly  developed ; — "  it  would  depend  upon 
what  kind  of  parties  they,  were." 

"  I  shouldna  like  them,  I  know,  of  whatever  kind,"  said 
Hugh.     "  What  are  you  smiling  at  ?" 

"Only  Mr.  Pickwick's  face,  that  I  am  drawing  here." 

Hugh  came  round  to  look  and  laugh,  and  then  began 

'*  I  can't  think  of  anything  pleasanter  than  this  room  as 
we  are'  now." 

"You  should  have  seen  Mr.  Carleton's  library,"  said 
Fleda  in  a  musing  tone,  going  on  with  her  drawing. 

"  Was  it  so  much  better  than  this  1" 

Fleda's  eyes  gave  a  slight  glance  at  the  room  and  then 
looked  down  again  with  a  little  shake  of  her  head  suffi- 
ciently expressive. 

"  Well,"  said  Hugh,  "  you  and  I  do  not  want  any  better 
than  this,  dp  we,  Fleda  V^ 

Fleda's  smile,  a  most  satisfactory  one,  was  divided  be- 
tween him  and  King. 

"I  don't  believe,  said  Hugh,  "you  would  have  loved 
that  dog  near  so  well  if  anybody  else  had  given  him  to 
you." 

"I  don't  believe  I  should! — ^not  a  quarter,"  said  Fleda 
with  sufficient  distinctness.  • 

"I  never  liked  that  Mr.  Carleton  as  well  as  you  did." 

**That  is  because  you  did  not  know  him,"  said  Fleda 
quietly, 

"  Do  you  think  he  was  a  good  man,  Fleda  ?" 

"  He  was  very  good  to  me,"  said  Fleda,  "  always.  What 
rides  I  did  have  on  that  great  black  horse  of  his!" — 

"  A  black  horse  ?" 

"  Yes,  a  gieat  black  horse,  strong,  but  so  gentle,  and  he 
went  so  delightfully.  His  name  was  Harold.  Oh  I  should 
like  to  see  that  horse! — When  I  wasn't  with  him,  Mr. 
Carleton  used  to  ride  another,  the  greatest  beauty  of  a 
horse,  Hugh ;  a  brown  Arabian — ^so  slender  and  delicate — 
her  name  was  Zephyr,  and  she  used  to  go  like  th©  wind  to 
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be  sure.  -  Mr.  Garleton  said  he  wouldnH  trust  me.  on  such 
a  fly-away  thing.'' 

"But  you  didn't  use  to  ride  alone?''  said  Hugh. 

"  Oh  no ! — and  /  wouldn't  have  been  afraid  if  he  had 
chosen  to  take  me  on  any  one." 

"But  do  you  think,  Fleda,  he  was  a  good  man?  as  I 
mean?'' 

"  I  am  sure  he  was  better  than  a  great  many  others," 
answered  Fieda  evasively ; — "  the  worst  of  him  was  infi- 
nitely better  than  the  best  of  half  the  people  down  stairs, — 
Mr.  Sweden  included." 

"  Sweden ! — ^you  don't  call  his  name  right." 

^'Hie  worse  it  is  called  the  better,  in  my  opinion,"  said 
Fleda. 

"  Well,  I  don't  like  him ;  but  what  makes  you  dislike 
him  so  much  ?" 

"  I  don't  know — ^partiy  because  Uncle  Rolf  and  Marion 
fike  him  so  much,  I  believe — ^I  don't  think  there  is  any 
moral  expression  in  his  face." 

"I  wonder  why  they  like  him,"  said  Hugh. 

It  was  a  somewhat  irregular  and  desultory  education 
that  the  two  children  gathered  under  this  system  of  things. 
The  masters  they  had  were  rather  for  accomplishments  and 
Isnguages  than  for  anything  solid;  the  rest  they  worked 
out  for  themselves.  Fortunately  they  both  loved  books, 
and  rational  books;  and  houra  and  hours,  when  Mrs.  Ros- 
situr  and  her  daughter  were  paying  or  receiving  visits,  they, 
always  together,  were  stowed  away  behind  the  book-cases 
or  in  the  library  window  poring  patiently  over  pages  of  va- 
rious complexion ;  the  sofb  turning  of  the  leaves  or  Fleda's 
frequent  attentions  to  King  the  only  sound  in  the  room. 
They  walked  together,  talking  of  what  they  had  read, 
though  indeed  they  ranged  beyond  that  into  nameless  and 
numberless  fields  of  speculation,  where  if  they  sometimes 
found  fruit  they  as  often  lost  their  way.  However  the 
habit  of  ranging  was  something.  Then  when  they  joined 
the  rest  of  the  fiunily  at  the  dinner-table,  especially  if  oth- 
ers were  present,  and  most  especially  if  a  certain  German 
gentleman  happened  to  be  tliere  who  the  second  winter 
after  their  return  Fleda  thought  came  very  often,  she  and 
Hoffh  would  be  sure  to  find  the  strange  tolk  of  the  world 
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that  was  going  on  unsuited  and  wearisome  to  them,  and 
they  would  make  their  escape  up  stairs  again  to  handle  the 
pencil  and  to  play  the  flute  and  to  read,  and  to  draw  plans 
K>r  the  future,  while  King  crept  upon  the  skirts  of  his  mis- 
tress's gown  and  laid  his  little  head  on  her  feet.  Nobody 
ever  thought  of  sending  them  to  school.  Hugh  was  a  child 
of  frail  health,  and  though  not  often  very  ill  was  often  near 
it ;  and  as  for  Fleda,  she  and  Hugh  were  inseparable ;  and 
besides  by  this  time  her  uncle  and  aunt  would  almost  as 
'soon  have  thought  of  taking  the  mats  off  their  delicate 
shrub»  in  winter  as  of  exposing  her  to  any  atmosphere  less 
genial  than  that  of  home. 

For  Fleda  this  doubtful  course  of  mental  training 
wrought  singularly  well.  An  uncommonly  quick  eye  and 
strong  memory  and  clear  head,  which  she  had  even  in 
childhood,  passed  over  no  field  of  truth  or  fancy  without 
making  their  quiet  gleanings;  and  the  stores  thus  gathered, 
though  somewhat  miscellaneous  and  un arranged,  were  both 
rich  and  uncommon,  and  more  than  any  one  or  she  herself 
knew.  Perhaps  such  a  mind  thus  left  to  itself  knew  a 
more  free  and  luxuriant  growth  than  could  ever  have  flour- 
ished within  the  confinement  of  rules.  Perhaps  a  plant  at 
once  so  strong  and  so  delicate  was  safest  without  the  hand 
of  the  dresser.  At  all  events  it  was  permitted  to  spring 
and  to  put  forth  all  its  native  gracefulness  alike  unhindered 
and  unknown.  Cherished  as  little  Fleda  dearly  was,  her 
mind  kept  company  with  no  one  but  herself, — and  Hugh. 
As  to  externals, — music  was  uncommonly  loved  by  both 
the  children,  and  by  both  cultivated  with  great  success.  So 
much  came  under  Mrs.  Rossitur's  knowledge.  Also  every 
foreign  Signer  and  Madame  that  came  into  the  house  to 
teach  them  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  .the  apt  minds  and 
flexile  tongues  that  honoured  their  instructions.  In  private 
and  in  public  the  gentle,  docile,  and  affectionate  children 
answered  every  wish  both  of  taste  and  judgment.  And 
perhaps,  in  a  world  where  education  is  not  understood, 
their  guardians  might  be  pardoned  for  taking  it  for  granted 
that  all  was  right  where  nothing  appeared  tlmt  was  wrong ; 
certainly  they  took  no  pains  to  niake  sure  of  the  fact.  In 
this  case,  one  of  a  thousand,  their  neglect  was  not  punished 
with  disappointment.     TJiev  neyer  found  out  that  Hugh's 


mind  wanted  the  strengthening  that  early  skilful  training 
might  have  given  it.  His  intellectual  tastes  were  not  so 
strong  as  Pleda's;  his  reading  was  more  superficial;  his 
gleanings  not  so  sound  and  in  far  fewer  fields,  and  they 
went  rather  to  nourish  sentiment  and  fancy  than  to  stimulate 
thought  or  lay  up  food  for  it.  But  his  parents  saw  nothing 
of  this. 

The  third  winter  had  not  passed,  when  Fleda's  discernment 
tow  that  Mr.  Sweden,  as  she  called  him,  the  German  gen- 
tleman, would  not  cease  coming  to  the  house  till  he  had 
carried  off  Marion  with  him.  Her  opinion  on  the  subject 
was  delivered  to  no  one  but  Hugh. 

That  winter  introduced  them  to  a  better  acquaintance. 
One  evening  Dr.  Gregory,  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  Rossitur's,  had 
been  dining  with  her  and  was  in  the  drawing-room.  Mr. 
Schwiden  had  been  there  too,  and  he  and  Marion  and  one  or 
two  other  young  people  had  gone  out  to  some  popular  enter- 
tainment. The  children  knew  little  of  Dr.  Gregory  but 
that  he  was  a  very  respectable-looking  elderly  gentleman,  a 
little  rough  in  his  mannei's ;  the  doctor  had  not  long  been 
returned  from  a  stay  of  some  years  in  Europe  where  he  had 
been  collecting  rare  books  for  a  fine  public  library,  the 
charge  of  which  was  now  entrusted  to  him.  Afler  talking 
some  time  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rossitur  the  doctor  pushed 
round  his  chair  to  take  a  look  at  the  children. 

"  So  that's  Amy's  child,"  said  he.     "  Come  here  Amy." 

"  That  is  not  my  name,"  said  the  little  girl  coming  fbr- 
Mrard. 

"  Isn't  it  ?     It  ought  to  be.     What  is  then  1" 

«  Elfleda." 

"  Elfleda ! — ^Where  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  auricular 
did  you  get  such  an  outlandish  name  1" 

"  My  father  gave  it  to  me,  sir,"  said  Fleda,  with  a  dig- 
nified sobriety  which  amused  the  old  gentleman. 

"  Your  father ! — Hum — I  understand.  And  couldn't  your 
father  find  a  cap  that  fitted  you  without  going,  back  to  the 
old-fashioned  days  of  King  Alfred  f 

"  Yes  sir ;  it  was  my  grandmother's  cap." 

"  I  am  afraid  your  grandmother's  cap  isn't  all  of  her  that's 
come  down  to  you,"  said  he,  tapping  his  snufl^box  and  looking 
at  her  with  a  curious  twinkle  in  his  eyes.     "  What  do  you 
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call  yourself?    Haven't  you  some  varUiticiis  of  this  toogae- 
twisting  appellative  to  serve  for  every  day  and  save  trouble  1" 

^*  They  call  me  Fleda/'  said  the  little  girl,  who  could  not 
help  laughing. 

"  Nothing  better  than  that  1" 

Fleda  remembered  two  prettier  nick-names  which  had 
been  hers ;  but  one  had  been  given  by  dear  lips  long  ago, 
and  she  was  not  going  to  have  it  profaned  by  common  use; 
and  "  Elfie"  belonged  to  Mr.  Carleton.  She  would  own  to 
nothing  but  Fleda.  «  » 

'^  Well  Miss  Fleda,*'  said  the  doctor,  ^^  are  you  going  to 
school  1" 

"  No  sir." 

"  You  intend  to  live  without  such  a  vulgar  thing  as  learn* 
ing?" 
.    "  No  sir — Hugh  and  I  have  our  lessons  at  home  1" 

"  Teaching  each  other,  I  suppose  1" 

''  O  noj  sir,"  said  Fleda  laughing ; — '^  Mme.  Lasoelles  and 
Mr.  Schweppenhesser  and  Signor  Barytone  come  to  teach 
us,  besides  our  music  masters." 

^*  Do  you  ever  talk  German  with  this  Mr.  What Vhis-name 
who  has  just  gone  out  with  your  cousin  Marion  1" 

"  I  never  talk  to  him  at  all,  sir." 

"  Don't  you  ]  why  not  1     Don't  you  like  him  ?'• 

Fleda  said  "  not  particularly,"  and  seemed  to  wish  to  let 
the  subject  pass,  but  the  doctor  was  amused  and  pressed  it. 

"  Why  why  don't  you  like  him  ]"  said  he ;  "1  am  sure 
he's  a  fine-looking  dashing  gentleman,— -dresses  as  well  as 
anybody,  and  talks  as  much  as  most  people, — why  don't 
you  like  him  1     Isn't  he  a  handsome  fellow,  eh  f 

"  I  dare  say  he  is,  to  many  people,"  «aid  Fleda. 

"  She  said  she  didn't  think  there  was  any.  moral  expres- 
sion  in  his  face,"  said  Hugh,  by  way  of  settling  the  matter. 

"  Moral  expression !"  cried  the  doctor, — "  moral  expres- 
sion ! — and  what  if  there  isn't,  you  Elf! — ^what  if  there  isn't?' 

^''  I  shouldn't  care  what  other  kind  of  expression  it  had," 
said  Fleda,  colouring  a  little. 

Mr.  Rossitur  'pished'  rather  impatiently.  The  doctor 
glanced  at  his  niece,  and  changed  the  suUect. 

''  Well  who  teaches  you  English,  Miss  Fleda?  you  haven't 
told  me  that  yet." 
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**0  that  we  teach  ourselves,"  said  Fleda,  smiHng  as  if  it 
was  a  very  innocent  question. 

*^  Hmn ! — yon  do !    Pray  how  do  you  teach  yoaraelyes  1" 

**  By  reading,  sir." 

'* Reading!  And  what  do  you  read?  what  have  yon 
\  read  in  the  ]ast  twelve  months,  now  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  could  remember  all  exactly,"  said  Fleda. 

**But  you  have  got  a  list  of  them  all,"  said  Hugh,  who 
chanced  to  liave  been  looking  over  said  list  a  day  or  two 
before  and  felt  quite  proud  of  it. 

"  Let's  have  it — ^let's  have  it,"  said  the  doctor.  And  Mrs. 
Eossitur  laughing  said  *'  Let's  have  it ;"  and  even  her  hus- 
band commanded  Hugh  to  go  and  fetch  it ;  so  poor  Fleda, 
though  not  a  little  unwilling,  was  obliged  to  let  the  list  be 
forthcoming.  Hi^h  brought  it,  in  a  neat  little  book  covered 
with  pink  blotting  paper. 

**  Now  for  it,"  said  the  doctor ; — "  let  us  see  what  this 
Ikiglish  amounts  to.     Can  you  stand  fire,  Elfleda?" 

*  'Jan.  1.     Robinson  Crusoe.' 

*    "  Hum — ^that  sounds  reasonable,  at  all  events." 

"I  had  it  for  a  New  Year  present,"  remarked  Fleda,  who 
«teod  by  with  down-cast  eyes,  like  a  person  undergoing  an 
examination. 

•Jan.  2.     Histoire  de  France.' 

'•  What  history  of  France  is  this  1" 

Fleda  hesitated  and  then  said  it  was  by  Lacretelle. 

"  Lacretelle  ?— what,  of  the  Revolution  ?" 

"No  sir,  it  is  before  that;  it  is  in  five  or  six  large 
volumea." 

"  What,  Louis  XV's  time !"  said  the  doctor  muttering  to 
himself. 

*  Jan;  «7.  2.  ditto,  ditto.' 

"  *Two'  means  the  second  volume  I  suppose  1" 
"Yes  sir." 

"  Hum — ^if  you  were  a  mouse  you  would  gnaw  through 
the  wall  in  time  at  that  rate.    This  is  in  the  original  f 
"Yes  sir." 

'  Feb.  3.     Paris.  L.  E.  K.' 
"What  do  these  hieroglyphics  mean  ?" 

♦  A  true  list  made  by  a  child  of  thttt  age. 
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''That  stands  for  the  'Library  of  Entertaining  Knowl- 
edge/ "  said  Fleda. 

"But  how  is  this? — do  you  go  hop  skip  and  jump 
through  these  books,  or  read  a  little  and  then  thrpw  them 
away  ?  Here  it  is  only  seven  days  since  you  began  the 
second  volume  of  Lacretelie — ^not  time  enough  to  get 
through  it." 

''  O  no,  sir,"  said  Fleda  smiling, — "  I  like  to  have  several 
books  that  I  am  reading  in  at  once, — I  mean— at  the  same 
time,  you  know ;  and  then  if  1  am  not  in  the  mood  of  one 
I  take  up  another." 

"She  reads  them  all  through,"  said  Hugh, — "always, 
though  she  reads  them  very  quick." 

"  Hum — I  understand,"  said  the  old  doctor  with  a  hu* 
morous  expression,  going  on  with  the  list. 

*  March  3.     3  Hist,  de  France.' 

"  But  you  finish  one  of  these  volumes,  I  suppose,  before 
you  begin  another;  or  do  you  dip  into  different  parts  of 
the  same  work  at  once  ?" 

"O  no,  sir; — of  course  not!" 

*Mar.  5.     Modem  Egyptians.     L.  E.  K.     Ap.  18.' 

"  What  are  these  dates  on  the  right  as  well  as  on  the 

lefi  r 

''  Those  on  the  right  shew  when  1  finished  the  volume." 
"  Well  I  wonder  what  you  were  cut  out  for !"  said  the 
doctor.     "  A  Quaker ! — ^you  aren't  a  Quaker,  are  you  1" 
"  Nq  sir,"  said  Fleda  laughing. 
"  You  look  like  it,"  said  he. 

'  Feb.  24.     Five  Penny  Magazines,  finished  Mar.  4.' 
"  They  are  in  paper  numbers,  you  know,  sir." 

*  April  4.     4  Hist.  de.  F.' 

"  Let  us  see — the  third  volume  was  finished  March  21^ 
I  declare  you  keep  it  up  pretty  well." 

'  Ap.  19.    Incidents  of  Travel.' 

"  Whose  is  that  ?" 

"  It  is  by  Mr.  Stephens." 

"  How  did  you  like  it  ?" 

"  O  very  much  indeed." 

"Ay,  I  see  you  did ;  you  finished  it  by  the  first  of  May. 
*  Tour  to  the  Hebrides' — what  ?  Johnson's  ?  " 

"Yes  sir." 


"^  Read  It  aU  fiurly  through  1" 

"Yes  sir,  certainly." 

He  smiled  and  went  on. 

'  May  12.     Peter  Simple  V 

Tliere  was  quite  a  shout  at  the  heterogeneous  character  of 
Pleda's  reading,  which  she,  not  knowing  exactly  what  to 
make  of  it,  heard  rather  abashed. 

"  *  Peter  Simple' !"  said  the  doctor,  settling  himself  to  go 
on  with  his  list; — "well,  let  us  see. — *  World  without 
Souls.'     Why  you  Elf!  read  in  two  days." 

"  It  is  very  short,  you  know,  sir." 

"  What  did  you  think  of  it  ?" 

"  I  liked  parts  of  it  very  much." 

He  went  on,  still  smiling. 

'June  15.     Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature.' 

*  "     18.     1  Life  of  Washmgton.'     , 
"  What  Life  of  Washington  ?" 

"  Marshall's." 

"  Hum.—*  July  9.  2  Goldsmith's  An.  Na.'  As  I  live, 
begun  the  very  day  the  first  volume  was  finished.  Did  you 
read  the  whole  of  that  ?" 

"  O  yes,  sir.    I  liked,  that  book  very  much." 

*  July  12.     5  Hist,  de  France.' 

"  Two  histories  on  hand  at  once !  Out  of  all  rule,  Miss 
Fleda !     We  must  look  after  you." 

"Yes  sir;  sometimes  I  wanted  to  read  one,  and  some- 
times I  wanted  to  read  the  other." 

"And  you  always  do  what  you  want  to  do,  I  supposed" 

"I  think  the  reading  does  me  more  good  in  that  way." 

'July  15.     Paley's  Natural  Theology  !' 

There  was  another  shout.  Poor  Fleda's  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

"  What  in  the  world  put  that  book  into  your  head,  or 
before  your  eyes  ?"  said  the  doctor. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir, — ^I  thought  I  should  like  to  read  it," 
said  Fleda,  drooping  her  eyelids  that  the  bright  drops  under 
them  might  not  be  seen. 

"  And  finished  in  eleven  days,  as  I  live !"  said  the  doctor 
wagging  his  head.     '  July  19.    3  Goldsmith's  A.  N.' 

'Aug.  6.     4        Do.  Do. 

"  That  is  one  of  Fleda's  favourite  books,"  put  in  Hugh. 
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^  So  it  seems.  '  6  Hist,  de  France.'— What  does  this 
little  cross  mean  1" 

"  That  shews  when  the  book  is  finished,"  ,said  Fleda, 
looking  on  the  page, — "  the  last  volume,  I  mean." 

"  *  Retrospect  of  Western  Traver— '  Goldsmith's  A.  N., 
last  vol.' — *  Memoirs  de  Sully'— in  the  French  1" 

M  Yes  sir." 

«*Life  o(  Newton'— What's  this?- *Sep.  8.  1  Fairy 
Queen  !' — ^not  Spenser's  1" 

^^Yes  sir,  I  believe  so — ^the  Fairy  Queen,  in  five 
volumes." 

The  doctor  looked  up  comically  at  his  niece  and  her  hus- 
band, who  were  both  sitting  or  standing  close  by. 

*' '  Sep.  10.     Paolo  e  Virginia.' — ^In  what  language  ?" 

^'Italian,  sir;  I  was  just  beginning,  and  I  haven't  fin- 
ished it  yet." 

"*Sep.  16.  MDner's  Church  History'!— What  tiie 
deuce! — *Vol.  2.  Fairy  Queen.' — Why  this  must  have 
been  a  favourite,  book  too."  '* 

*'  That's  one  of  the  boc4es  Fleda  loves  best,"  said  Hugh ; 
— ^*  she  went  through  that  very  &st." 

*'  Over  it,  you  mean,  I  redcon ;  how  much  did  you  skip^ 
Fledar 

"I  didn't  skip  at  all,"  said  Fieda;  '"Itead^eSrery  word 
of  it."  ■   •  -^'^   ■'  '• 

« ♦  Sep:  30.  2  Mem.  de  SuMy.'—W*ll;  you're  an  indus- 
trious  mouse,  Fll  say  that  for  you.i^What's'tlus^*D6ii 
Quixotte !»— *  Life  of  HowaM'-i^  Nov.  17i '  %  Fairy  Queen.' 
— *Nav.  29.  4  Fairy  Queen.*— ^  DeC:  a  1  Goldsmith's 
England.'— Well  if  thk" list  of  bboks  is^a faif'4xhifoit  of 
yotir  taste  and  capabity,  ydu  hafe' a  most  llap^ily  p^por- 
tioned  set  of  intellectuals.  Let  us  see — History,  inn,  facts, 
nature,  thedegy,  poetry  and  divinity  !-^up«i  iny  soul  I — 
and  poetrv  and  history  the  leading  leatures  l^'-a  little  ftm, 
-—as  much  as  you  couldlay  your  hand  on,  I'll  warrant,  by 
,  that  pineli  in  the  comer  of  your  eye.  And  here^  the  eky- 
enth  of  December,  you  finished  the  Fairy  Queen; — and 
0rer  since,  1  suppose,  you  have  been  imagining  yourself  the 
*faire  tTna,^  with  Hugh  standhig  for  Prince  Arthur  or  tlie 
Ked-cross  kniffht, — l»ven't  you  ]" 

^.^  No  sir.    I  didn't  imag^e  anything  about  it." 
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«  Don't  tell  me  ?    What  did  you  read  it  for  r* 
(My  becatne  I  liked  it,  sir.     1  liked  it  better  tban  any 
othQr  book  I  read  iast  year.'' 

.  "Tou  did?  .  Well,  the  year  ends,  I  see,  with  another 
volume  of  Sally.  I  won't  enter  upon  this  year's  list. 
Pray  how  much  of  all  these  volumes  do  you  suppose  you 
remember?  I'll  try  and  find  out,  next  time  I  come  to  see 
you.  I  can  give  a  guess,  if  you  study  with  that  little  pug 
m  your  lap," 

"He  is  not  a  pug!"  said  Fleda,  in  whose  arms  King 
was  lying  luxuriously, — "  and  he  never  gets  into  my  lap 
besides." 

«Donthe!     Why  not?" 

^  Because  I  don't  like  it,  sir.  I  don't  like  to  see  dogs  in 
•laps." 

^  But  all  the  ladies  in  the  land  do  it,  you  little  Saxon !  it 
Is  uhiversall  V  considered  a  mark  of  distinction." 

"'  I  can't  nelp  what  all  the  ladies  in  the  land  do,"  said 
l^leda.  "That  won't  alter  my  liking,  and  I  don't  tiiink  a 
lady's  lap  is  a  place  for  a  dog." 

"I  wish  you  were  my  daughter!"  said  the  old  doctor, 
shaking  his  head  at  her  with  a  comic  fierce  expression  of 
oountenance,  which  Fleda  perfectly  understood  and  laughed 
at  accordingly.  Then  as  the  two  diildren  with  the  dog 
went  off  into  the  other  room,  he  said,  turning  to  his  nieoe 
and  Mr.  Rossitur, 

**  If  tha^t  girl  ever  takes  4  wrong  turn  with  the  bit  in  her 
teeth,  -you'll  be  puzzled  to  hold  her.  What  stuff  will  you 
make  the  reins  of?" 

r 

'  ■»«  41 J  ^on't  think  she  ever  will  take  a  wrong  turn,"  said  Mr. 
'Bdssitur.      ' 

*"**' A  look-is'  enough  to  manage  her,  if  she  did,"  said  his 
wife.  '  "  Hugh  is  not  more  gentle." 
'  '**1  siiould'  be  inclined  rather  to  fear  her  not  having  sta- 
Ibiility  of  character  enough,"  said  Mr.  Rossitur.  "She  is 
so  very  meek  and  yielding,  I  almost  doubt  whether  any- 
tMng  would  give  her  courage  to  take  ground  of  her  own 
and  keep  it." 

'  '**Hum — —well,  well!"  said  the  old  doctor,  walking  off 
after  the  children.  "  Prince  Arthur,  will  you  bring  this 
damsel  up  to -my  den  some  of  these  days? — the  'faire 
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Una'  is  safe  from  the  wild  beasts,  you  know; — and  V\\ 
shew  her  books  enough  to  build  herself  a  house  with,  if  she 
likes." 

The  acceptance  of  this  invitation  led  to  some  of  the 
pleasantest  hours  of  Fieda's  city  life.  The  visits  to  the 
great  library  became  very  frequent.  Dr.  Gregory  and  the 
diildren  were  little  while  in  growing  fond  of  each  other ; 
he  loved  to  see  them  and  taught  them  to  come  at  such 
times  as  the  library  was  free  of  visiters  and  his  hands  of 
engagements.  Then  he  delighted  himself  with  giving  them 
pleasure,  especially  Fleda,  whose  quick  curiosity  and  intel- 
Jlgence  were  a  constant  amusement  to  him.  He  would 
establish  the  children  in  some  corner  of  the  large  apart- 
ments, out  of  the  way  behind  a  screen  of  books  and  tables ; 
and  there  shut  out  from  the  world  they  would  enjoy  a  kind 
of  fairyland  pleasure  over  some  volume  or  set  of  engra- 
vings that  they  could  not  see  at  home.  Hours  and  hours 
were  spent  so.  Fleda  would  stand  clasping  her  hands  be- 
fore Audubon,  or  rapt  over  a  finely  illustrated  book  of 
travels,  or  going  through  and  through  with  Hugh  the  works 
of  the  best  masters  of  the  pencil  and  the  graver.  The  doc- 
tor found  he  could  trust  them,  and  then  all  the  treasures  of 
the  library  were  at  their  disposal.  Very  oflen  he  put  cho- 
sen pieces  of  reading  into  their  hands ;  and  it  was  pleasant- 
est of  all  when  he  was  not  busy  and  came  and  sat  down 
with  them ;  for  with  all  his  odd  manner  he  was  extremely 
kind,  and  could  and  did  put  them  in  the  way  to  profit 
greatly  by  their  opportunities'.  The  doctor  and  the  chil- 
dren had  nice  times  there  together. 

They  lasted  for  many  months,  and  grew  more  and  more 
worth.  Mr.  Schwiden  carried  off  Marion,  as  Fleda  had 
foreseen  he  would,  before  the  end  of  spring ;  and  after  she 
was  gone  something  like  the  old  pleasant  Paris  life  was 
taken  up  again.  They  had  no  more  company  now  than  was 
agreeable,  and  it  was  picked  not  to  suit  Marion^s  taste  but 
her  Other's, — a  very  different  matter.  Fleda  and  Hugh 
were  not  forbidden  the  dinner-table,  and  so  had  the  good 
of  hearing  much  useful  conversation  from  which  the  former, 
according  to  custom,  made  her  steady  precious  gleanings. 
The  pleaf^ant  evenings  in  the  family  were  still  better  enjoyed  ' 
than  they  used  to  be;  Fleda  was  older;   and  thi  sniig 
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handsome  American  house  had  a  home-feelinff  to  her  that 
the  wide  Parisian  saloons  never  knew.  She  liad  become' 
bound  to  her  uncle  and  aunt  by  all  but  the  ties  of  blood'; 
nobody  in  the  house  ever  remembered  that  she  was  not 
bom  their  daughter ;  except  indeed  Fleda  herself,  who  re- 
membered everything,  and  with  whom  the  forming  of  any 
new  affections  or  relations  somehow  never  blotted  out  or 
even  faded  the  register  of  the  old.  It  lived  in  all  its  bright- 
ness ;  the  writing  of  past  loves  and  friendships  was  as  plain 
as  ever  in  her  heart ;  and  ofben,  often  the  eye  and  the  kiss 
of  memory  fell  upon  it.  In  the  secret  of  her  heart's  core; 
for  still,  as  at  the  first,  no  one  had  a  suspicion  of  the  moT- 
mgs  of  thought  that  were  beneath  that  childish  brow.  No 
one  guessed  how  clear  a  judgment  weighed  and  decided 
upon  many  things.  No  one  dreamed,  amid  their  busy, 
bustling,  thoughtless  life,  how  often,  in  the  street,  in  her 
bed,  in  company  and  alone,  her  mother's  last  prayer  was  in 
Fleda's  heart ;  well  cherished ;  never  forgotten. 

Her  education  and  Hugh's  meanwhile  went  on  after  the 
old  fkshion.  If  Mr.  Rossitur  had  more  time  he  seemed  to 
have  no  moi*e  thought  for  the  matter;  and  Mrs.  Rossitur, 
fine-natured  as  she  was,  had  never  been  trained  to  self 
exertion  and  of  course  was  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  train- 
ing others.  Her  children  were  pieces  of  perfection,  and 
needed  no  oversight ;  her  house  was  a  piece  of  perfection 
too.  If  either  had  not  been,  Mrs.  Rossitur  would  have  been 
utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  mend  matters,— except  in  the  latter 
instance  by  getting  a  new  housekeeper ;  and  as  Mrs.  Renney, 
the  good  woman  who  held  that  station,  was  in  everybodjrs 
opinion  another  treasure,  Mrs.  Rossi tur's  mind  was  uncrossed 
by  the  shadow  of  such  a  dilemma.  With  Mrs.  Renny  as 
with  every  one  else  Fleda  was  held  in  highest  regard; 
always  welcome  to  her  premises  and  to  those  mysteries  of 
her  trade  which  were  sacred  from  other  intrusion.  Fleda's 
natural  inquisitiveness  carried  her  often  to  the  housekeeper's 
room,  and  made  her  there  the  same  curious  and  careful 
observer  that  she  had  been  in  the  library  or  at  the  Louvre. 

*'  Come,"  said  Hugh  one  day  when  he  had  sought  and 
found  her  in  Mrs.  Renney's  precincts, — "  come  away,  Fleda ! 
What  do  you  want  to  stand  here  and  see  Mrs.  Romey  roll 
butter  and  svgar  for  f 
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**My  dear  Mr.  Rossitur!"  said  FIedar-'*yoa  don't 
d^ntand  quelquecboses.    How  do  you  know  but  I  may 
have  to  get  my  living  by  making  them,  some  day.^ 

^  By  making  what  T  said  Hi^h. 

^  Quelquedwses^ — anglice,  kickshaws, — aliasy  sweet  tri- 
fles draominated  merrings/' 

'*  Pshaw,  Fleda !" 

'^  Miss  Fleda  is  more  likely  to  get  her  living  by  eating 
them,  Mr,  Hugh,  isn't  she  f  said  the  housekeeper. 

*'  I  hope  to  decline  both  lines  of  life,''  said  Fleda  laugh- 
ingly as  she  followed  Hugh  out  of  the  room.  But  her 
ofaanoejremark  haci  grazed  the  truth  sufficiently  near. 

Those  years  in  New  York  were  a  happy  time  for  little 
Fleida,  a  time  when  mind  and  body  flourished  under  the 
sun  of  prosperity.  Luxury  did  not  spoil  her;  and  any  one 
that  saw  her  in  the  sofb  furs  of  her  winter  wrappings  would 
have  said  that  delieate  oheek  and  frame  were  nevw  made 
^  kliow  the  unkindliness  of  harsher  things. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


Whereunio  is  money  good? 
Who  has  it  Dot  wants  hardihood, 
Who  has  it  has  maeh  trouble  and  carof 
Who  once  has  had  it  has  despair. 
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ri^  was  the  middle  of  winter.  One  day  Hugh  and  Fleda 
ihad  oome  home  from  their  walk.  They  dashed  into  the 
parlour,  ^eomplaiuing  that  it  was  bitterly  oold,  and  began 
unrobing  before  the  glowing  grate,  which  was  a  mass  of 
liying  fire  from  end  to  end.  Mrs.  Rossitur  was  there  in  all 
easy  chair,  alone  and  doing  nothing.  That  was  not  a  thing 
ifbsolutely  unheard  of,  but  Fleda  had  not  pulled  off  her 
second  gloye  before  ^e  bent  down  towards  her  and  in  a 
dianged  tone  tenderly  asked  if  she  did  not  i^l  well  % 

Mrs.  Bossitur  looked  up  in  her  &ce  a  minute,  and  then 
drawing  her  ik>wn  kissed  the  blooming  cheeks  one  and 
the  other  several  times.  But  as  she  looked  off  to  the  fire 
again  Fleda  saw  that  it  was  through  watering  eyes.  She 
drc^ped  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  the  easy  chair  that  she 
mi^t  have  a  better  si^t  of  that  face,  and  tried  to  read  it 
«»  she  asked  agaia  what  was  the  matter ;  and  Hugh  com- 
ing to  the  other  side  repeated  her  question.  His  mother 
passed  an  arm  round  each,  looking  wistfully  from  one  to 
the  other  imd  kissing  them  earnestly,  but  she  said  only, 
with  a  very  heart-felt  emphasis,  "  Poor  children  !" 

Fleda  was  now  afraid  to  speak,  but  Hugh  pressed  his 
inquiry. 

"  Why  *  poor'  mamma  ?  what  makes  you  say  so  1" 

"Because  you  are  poor  really,  dear  Hugh.  We  have 
lost  everything  we  have  in  the  world." 

^  Mamma !    What  do  you  mean  V 
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'^  Your  &ther  has  &iled." 

*'  Failed ! — ^But  mamma  I  thought  he  wasn't  in  business  1" 

"  So  I  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur ; — "  I  didn't  know 
people  oould  fail  that  were  not  in  business ;  but  it  seems 
they  can.  He  was  a  partner  in  some  concern  or  other,  and 
it's  all  broken  to  pieces,  and  your  father  with  it,  he  says." 

Mrs.  Rossitur's  face  was  distressful.  They  were  all 
silent  for  a  little ;  Hugh  kissing  his  mother's  wet  oheeks. 
Fleda  had  soflly  nestled  her  head  in  her  bosom.  But  Mrs. 
Rossitur  soon  recovered  herself. 

"  How  bad  is  it,  mother  V  said  Hugh. 

"  As  bad  as  can  possibly  .be." 

*•  Is  everything  gone  1" 

"Everything!"— 

"  You  don't  mean  the  house,  mamma  ?" 

*'  The  house,  and  all  that  is  in  it." 

The  children's  hearts  were  struck,  and  they  were  silent 
agajn,  only  a  treinbling  touch  of  Fleda's  lips  spoke  sympa- 
thy and  patience  if  ever  a  kiss  did. 

"  But  mamma,"  said  Hugh,  after  he  had  gathered  broath 
for  it, — "  do  you  mean  to  say  that  everything^  literally 
everything^  is  gone  ?  is  there  nothing  left  ?" 

"  Nothing  in  the  world — ^not  a  sou." 

"  Then  what  are  we  going  to  do  !" 

Mrs.  Rossitur  shook  her  head,  and  had  no  words. 

Fleda  looked  across  to  Hugh  to  ask  no  more,  and  putting 
her  arms  round  her  aunt's  neck  and  laying  cheek  to  oheek, 
she  spoke  what  comfort  she  could. 

"  Don't,  dear  aunt  Lucy ! — there  will  be  some  way — 
things  always  turn  out  better  than  at  first — ^I  dare  say  we 
shall  find  out  it  isn't  so  bad  by  and  by.  Don't  you  mind 
it,  and  then  we  won't.  We  can  be  happj.  anywhere  to- 
gether." 

If  there  was  not  much  in  the  reasoning  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  tone  of  the  words  to  bid  Mrs.  Rossitur  bear 
herself  well.  Its  tremulous  sweetness,  its  anxious  love, 
was  without  a  taint  of  self-recollection  ;  its  sorrow  was  for 
her,  Mrs.  Rossitur  felt  that  she  must  not  shew  herself 
.overcome.  She  again  kisse^  and  blessed  and  pressed  closer 
in  her  arms  her  little  comforter,  while  her  ouier  hand  was 
given  to  Hugh. 
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^*  I  have  only  heard  about  it  this  moraing.  Your  unde 
was  here  telling  me  just  now, — ^a  little  wMle  before  you 
eame  in.     Don^t  say  anything  about  it  before  him.'' 

Why  not  %    The  words  struck  Fleda  disagreeably. 

"What  will  be  done  with  the  house,  mamma f  said 
Hugh. 

"  Sold — sold,  and  everything  in  it." 

"  Papa's  books,  mamma !  and  all  the  things  in  the 
library !"  exclaimed  Hugh,  looking  terrified. 

Mrs.  Rossi  tur's  face  gave  the  answer ;  do  it  in  words  she 
•v)uld  not. 

The  children  were  a  long  time  silent,  trying  bard  to  swal- 
low this  bitter  pill ;  and  still  Hugh's  hand  was  in  his 
mother's  and  Fleda's  head  lay  on  her  bosom.  Thought 
was  busy,  going  up  and  down,  and  breaking  the  companion- 
ship they  had  so  long  held  with  the  pleasant  drawing-room 
and  the  tasteful  arrangements  among  which  Fleda  was  so 
much  at  home  ; — ^the  easy  chairs  in  whose  comfortable  arms 
she  had  had  so  many  an  hour  of  nice  reading ;  the  soft  rag 
where  in  the  very  wantonness  of  frolic  she  had  stretched 
herself  to  play  with  King  ;  that  very  luxurious  bright  grate- 
ful of  fire,  which  had  given  her  so  often  the  same  warm 
welcome  home,  an  apt  introduction  to  the  other  stores  of 
oomfbrt  which  awaited  her  above  and  below  stairs;  the 
rich-coloured  curtains  and  carpet,  the  beauty  of  which  had 
been  such  a  constant  gratification  to  Fleda's  eye ;  and  the 
exquisite  French  table  and  lamps  they  had  brought  out 
with  them,  in  which  her  uncle  and  aunt  had  so  mudi  pride 
and  which  could  nowhere  be  matched  for  elegance  ; — they 
must  all  be  said  ^good-bye' to;  and  as  yet  fancy  had  nothing 
to  furnish  the  future  with ;  it  looked  very  bare. 

King  had  come  in  and  wagged  himself  up  close  to  his 
mistress,  but  even  he  could  obtain  nothing  but  the  touch  of 
most  abstracted  finger-ends.  Yet,  though  keenly  recog- 
nised, these  thoughts  were  only  passing  compared  with  the 
anxious  and  sorrowful  x>nes  that  went  to  her  aunt  and 
uncle;  for  Hugh  and  her,  she  judged,  it  was  less  matter. 
And  Mrs.  Rossitur's  care  was  most  for  her  husband ;  and 
Hugh's  was  for  them  all.  His  associations  were  le^ 
quick  and  his  tastes  less  keen  than  Fleda's  and  less  a 
pMt  of  himself. .    Hugh  lived  in  his  affections-    with  a 
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salTO  to  them,  he  could  bear  to  lose  anything  and  go  any 
where.  ' 

"  Maihrna/'  said  he  after  a  long  time, — "  will  atiyihfng 
be  done  with -Fleda's  books  f 

''A  question  that  had  been  in  Fleda's  mind  before,  but 
which  she  had  patiently  forborne  just  then  to  ask. 

"  No  indeed !"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  pressing  Fleda  more 
dosely  and  kissing  in  a  kind  of  rapture  the  sweet  thought- 
ful face ; — "  not  yours,  my  darling ;  they  can't  touch  any- 
thing that  belongs  to  you — I  wish  it  was  more — and  f  don't 
suppose  they  will  take  anything  of  muie  either." 

"  Ah,  well !"  said  Fleda  raising  her  head,  "  you  have  got 
quit^  a  pd.r(5el  bf  books,  aunt  Lucy,  and  I  have  a  good  many 
«— ^iCw  well  it  is  I  have  had  %o  many  given  me  Since  I' have 
been  here  l-^That  will  make  quite  a  nice  little  library,  both 
together,  and  Hugh  has  some ;  I  thought  perhaps  we  shouldn't 
have  one  at  all  left,  and  that  would  have  been  rather  bad." 

^Bather  bad'!    Mrs.  Rossitur  looked  at  her,  and  Was 
ctdumb. 

' "  Only  don't  you  wear  a  tad  fiice  for  anything  !'*  Ft^da 
Went  on  earne$tly  ;-^"  we  shall 'be  perfectly  happy  if  you 
and  uncle  Rolf  oiily  will  be." 

*  "  My  dear  children  !'*  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  wiping  her  eyes, 
— ^*'  it  is  for  you  I  am  unhappy — ^you  and  your  uncle ; — I  do 
not  ttiihk  of  ^nyselt"         .      . .    ' 

^'  And  we  do  not  think  of  ourselves,  mamma,''  said  Hugh. 

"  I  know  it — but  having  good  children  don't  make  one 
care  less  about  theitt,''  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  the  tears  fiiirly 
raining  ov^r  her  fingers. 

Hugh  pulled' the  fing^  down  and  again  tried  the  efli- 
caoy  of  his  lips,   - 
^  ^'  And  you  kno^  papa  thinks  most  of  you,  mamma." 

"Ah,  your  father!" — said  Mrs.  Rossitur  shaking  Iker 
hiead, — "I  am  afraid  it  will  go  hard  with  Mm ! — ^But I  Will 
be  happy  as  long  as  1  have  you  two,  or  else  I  should  be  a 
very  wicked  woman.  It  only  grieves  me  to  think  of  your 
education  and  prospects-^" 

'^Fleda's  piano,  mamma!"  said  Hugh  with  sudden  dis- 
may.     '  . 

^  ^rs.  Rossitur  shook  her  head  afigun  and  covered  her  eyes, 
while  Fleda  btretehing  across  to  Htq^  gave  him  by  %>ok 
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and  toudi  an  earnest  admonition  to  let  that  subject  alone. 
And  then  with  a  sweetness  and  gentleness  like  nothing  but 
the  breath  of  the  south  wind,  she  wooed  her  aunt  to  hope 
and  resignation.  Hugh  held  back,  feeling,  or  thinking, 
that  Fleda  could  do  it  better  than  he,  ana  watching  her 
progress,  as  Mrs.  Rossitur  took  her  hand  from  her  face,  and 
smiledj  at  first  mournfully  and  then  really  mirthfully  in 
Fleda^s  face,  at  some  sally  that  nobody  but  a  nice  observer 
would  have  seen  was  got  up  for  the  occasion.  And  it  was 
hardly  that,  so  completely  had  the  child  forgotten  her  own 
sorrow  in  ministering  to  that  of  another.  *'  blessed  are  the 
peacemakers*' !     It  is  always  so. 

"  You  are  a  witch  or  a  fairy,''  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  catch- 
ing her  again  in  her  arms, — "  nothing  else !  You  must  try 
your  powers  of  charming  upon  your  uncle." 

Fleda  laughed,  without  any  effort ;  but  as  to  trying  her 
slight  wand  upon  Mr.  Rossitur  she  had  serious  doubts. 
And  the  doubts  became  certainty  when  they  met  at  dinner ; 
he  looked  so  grave  that  she  dared  not  attack  him.  It  was 
a  gloomy  meal,  for  the  face  that  should  have  lighted  the 
whole  table  cast  a  shadow  there. 

Without  at  all  comprehending  the  whole  of  her  husband's 
character  the  sure  magnetism  of  aflection  had  enabled  Mrs. 
Rossitur  to  divine  his  thoughts.  Pride  was  his  ruling  pas- 
sion ;  not  such  pride  as  Mr.  Carleton's,  which  was  rather 
fike  exaggerated  self-respect,  but  wider  and  more  indiscrim- 
inate in  its  choice  of  objects.  It  was  pride  in  his  family 
'tiaine; 'pride  in  his  own  talents,  which  were  considerable; 
pride  in  his  family,  wife  and  children  and  all  of  which  he 
thought  did  him  honour, — if  they  had  not  his  love  for  them 
assuredly  would  have  known  some  diminishing ; — ^pride  in 
his  wealth  and  in  the  attractions  with  which  it  surrounded 
him ;  and  lastly,  pride  in  the  skill,  taste  and  connoisseur- 
ship' which  enabled  him  to  bring  those  attractions  together. 
Furthermore,  his  love  for  both  literature  and  art  was  true 
and  strong ;  and  for  many  years  he  had  accustomed  himself 
to  lead  a  life  of  great  luxuriousness ;  cateiing  for  body  and 
mind  m  ^"^er^  taste  that  could  be  elegantly  enjoyed ;  and 
agAin  proud  of  the  elegance  of  every  enjoyment.  The 
dliange  of  drcijimstances  which  touched  his  pride  wounded 
JSim  at  every  point  where  he  was  vulnerable  at  all. 
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Fleda  had  never  felt  so  afraid  of  him.  She  was  glad  to  see 
Dr.  Gregory  come  in  to  tea.  Mr.  Rossitur  was  not  there. 
The  Doctor  did  not  touch  upon  affairs,  if  he  had  heard  of 
their  misfortune ;  he  went  on  as  usual  in  a  rambling  cheer- 
ful way  all  tea-time,  talking  mostly  to  Fleda  and  Hugh. 
But  after  tea  he  talked  no  more  but  sat  still  and  waited  till 
the  master  of  the  house  came  in. 

Fleda  thought  Mr.  floss! tur  did  not  look  glad  to  see  him. 
But  how  could  he  look  glad  about  anything  1  He  did  not 
sit  down,  and  for  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  kind  of  meaning 
silence.  Fleda  sat  in  the  corner  with  the  heartache,  to  see 
her  uncle's  gloomy  tramp  up  and  down  the  rich  apartment, 
and  her  aunt  Lucy's  gaze  at  him. 

"  Humph ! — well--So !"  said  the  Doctor  at  last, — 
^'  You've  all  gone  overboard  with  a  smash,  I  understand  ?" 

The  walker  gave  him  no  regard. 

"  True,  is  it  ?"  said  the  doctor. 

Mr.  Rossitur  made  no  answer,  unless  a  smothered  grunt 
might  be  taken  for  one. 

**  How  came  it  about  f 

''  Folly  and  Devilry." 

"Humph! — bad  capital  to  work  upon.  I  hope  the 
principal  is  gone  with  the  interest.  What's  the  amount 
of  your  loss  T" 

**  Ruin." 

"Humph. — French  ruin,  oc  American  ruin'?  because 
there's  a  difference.     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  am  not  so  happy  as  to  understand  you  sir,  but  we 
shall  not  pay  seventy  cents  on  the  dollar." 

The  old  gentleman  got  up  and  stood  before  the  fire 
with  his  back  to  Mr.  Rossitur,  saying  "that  was  rather 
bad," 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

Mr.  Rossitur  hesitated  a  few  moments  for  an  answer  and 
then  said, 

"  Pay  the  seventy  cents  and  begin  the  world  anew  with 
nothing." 

"  Of  course  !"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  understand  that ;  but 
where  and  how  ?  What  end  of  the  world  will  you  take  op 
first  r' 

Mr.  Rossitur  writhed  in  impatience  or  disgust,  and  after 
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again  hesitating  answered  dryly  that  he  had  not  deter- 
mined. 

'*  Have  you  thought  of  anything  in  particular  ?" 

*'  Zounds!  no  sir,  except  my  misfortune.  That's  enough 
for  one  day." 

"  And  too  much,"  said  the  old  doctor,  **  unless  you  can 
mix  some  other  tlK>ught  with  it.  That's  what  I  came  for. 
Will  you  go  into  business  1" 

Fleda  was  startled  by  the  vehemence  with  which  her  unde 
said  "  No,  never  !"r— and  he  presently  added,  "  I'll  do  noth- 
ing here." 

"  Well, — well,"  said  the  doctor  to  himself;  — "  Will  you 
go  into  the  country  ]" 

"  Yes ! — anywhere ! — ^the  further  the  better.'* 

Mrs.  Rossitur  startled,  but  her  husband's  face  did  not 
encourage  her  to  open  her  lips. 

"  Ay  but  on  &  farm,  I  mean  1" 

'^  On  anything,  that  will  give  me  a  standing." 

"  I  thought  that  too,"  said  Dr.  Gregory,  now  whirling 
about.  ^^  1  have  a  fine  piece  of  land  that  wants  a  tenant. 
You  may  take  it  at  an  easy  rate,  and  pay  me  when  the  crops 
come  in.  I  shouldn^t  expect  so  young  a  fiurmer,  you  know, 
to  keep  any  closer  terms." 

"  How  fer  is  it  1" 

"Far  enough — ^up  in  Wyandot  County." 

**  How  torge  ?" 

*'*'  A  matter  of  two  or  three  hundred  acn'es  or  so.  It  is 
▼ery  fine,  they  say.  It  came  into  a  fellow's  hands  that  owed 
me  what  I  thought  was  a  bad  debt,  so  for  fear  he  would 
never  pay  me  I  thought  best  to  take  it  and  pay  him  \  whether 
the  place  will  ever  fill  my  pockets  again  remains  to  be  seen ; 
doubtful,  I  think." 

^'  I'll  take  it.  Dr.  Gregory,  and  see  if  I  cannot  bring  that 
about." 

"  Pooh,  pooh !  fill  your  own.  I  am  not  careful  about  it; 
the  less  money  one  has  the  more  it  jingles,  unless  it  gets 
<oo.low  indeed." 

"I  will  take  it.  Dr.  Gregory,  and  feel  myself  under  obli- 
gation to  you." 

"  No,  I  told  you,  not  till  the  crops  come  in.  No  obligation 
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18  binding  till  the  term  is  up.  Well,  Pll  see  you  further 
about  it. 

"  But  Rolf!"  said  Mrs.  Hossitur, — "  stop  a  minute,  unole, 
don't  go  yet, —  Rolf  don't  know  anything  m  the  world  about 
the  management  of  a  farm,  neither  do  I." 

"  The  '  faire  Una'  can  enlighten  you,"  said  the  doctor, 
waving  his  hand  towards  his  little  favourite  in  the  comer, — 
"but  I  forgot! — Well,  if  you  don't  know,  the  crops  won't 
come  in— that's  all  the  dinerence." 

But  Mrs.  Rossitur  looked  anxiously  at  her  husband.  "  Do 
you  know  exactly  what  you  are  undertaking,  Rolf  1"  she 
said. 

"  If  I  do  not,  I  presume  I  shall  discover  in  time." 

"  But  it  may  be  too  late,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  in  the  tone 
of  .sad  remonstrance  that  had  gone  all  the  length  it  dared.' 

"It  can  not  be  too  late  !"  said  her  husband  impatiently. 
"  If  I  do  not  know  what  I  anji  taking  up,  I  know  very  well 
what  I  am  laying  down;  and  it  does  not  signify  a  straw 
what  comes  after — ^if  it  Nfas  a  snail-shell,  that  would  cover 
my  head !" 

"  Hum — ^"  said  the  old  doctor, — "  the  snail  is  very  well 
in  his  wav,  but  I  have  no  idea  that  he  was  ever  cut  but  for 
a  farmer." 

"  Do  you  think  you  will  find  it  a  business  you  would  like, 
Mr.  Rossitur?"  said  his  wife  timidly. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  he  &cing  about,  "  it  is  not  a  question 
of  liking.  .1  will  like  anything  that  will  bury  me  out  of 
the  world !" 

Poor  Mrs.  Rossitur.  She  had  not  yet  come  to  wishing 
herself  buried  alive,  and  she  had  small  faith  in  the  perma- 
nence of  her  husband's  taste  for  it.  She  looked  desponding. 

"  You  don't  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Rossitur  stopping  again  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor  after  another  turn  and  a  hali^ — "you 
do  not  suppose  that  I  am  going  to  take  the  labouring  of  the 
ferm  upon  myself?  I  shall  employ  some  one  of  course,  who 
understands  the  matter,  to  take  all  that  ofl*  my  hands." 

The  doctor  thought  of  the  old  proverb  and  the  altemop 
tive  the  plough  presents  to  those  who  would  thrive  by  it ; 
Fleda  thought  of  Mr.  Didenhover ;  Mrs.  Rossitur  would 
fidn  have  suggested  that  such  ah  important  person  must  be 
well  paid ;  but  neither  of  them  spoKe. 
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"  Of  oqurse/'  said  Mr.  Rossitur  haughtily  as  he  went  on 
v|tli  hi9  waU^  "  I  do  not  expect  any  more  than  you  to  live 
m  tBe  iMckwoods  the  life  we  have  been  leadinir  here.  That 
IS  at  an  end. 

'*  Is  it  a.  very  wild  country  V*  asked  Mrs.  Rossitur  of  the 
doctor. 

"  No  wild  besMSts,  my  dear,  if  that  is  your  meaning, —  and 
I  do  not  Slipped  there  are  even  many  snakes  lefl  by  thia 
time." 

''  No,  but  dear  unde,  I  mean,  is  it  in  an  unsettled  state  T' 

"  No  my  deaf,  not  at  all, —  perfectly  quiet" 

^  Ah  but,  do  not  play  with  me,"  exclaimed  poor  Mrs. 
Rossitur  between  laughing  and  crying ; — "  I  mean  is  it  fiur 
from  any  town  and. not  among  neighbours?" 

*'  Far  enough  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  morning  calls,"  said 
the  doctor ; — "  and  when  your  neighbours  come  to  see  you 
they  will  expect  tea  by  four  o^clock.  There  are  not  a  great 
many  near  by,  but  they  don't  mind  coming  from  five  or  six 
miles  ofT," 

.  Mrs.  Rossitur  looked  chilled  and  horrified.  To  her  he 
had  described  a  very  wild  country  indeed.  Fleda  would 
have  laughed  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  aunt's  &ce ;  but  that 
settled  down  into  a  doubtful  anxious  look  that  pained  her. 
It  pained  the  old  doctor  too. 

"  Come,"  said  he  touching  her  pretty  chin  with  his  fore 
finger, — "what  are  you  thinking  of?  folks  may  be  good 
folks  and  yet  have  tea  at  four  o'clock,  mayn't  they  ?" 

"  When  do  they  have  dinner !"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur. 

"  I  really  don't  know.  When  you  get  settled  up  there 
I'll  come  and  see." 

"  Hardly,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur.  "  I  don't  believe  it  would 
be  possible  for  Emile  to  get  dinner  before  the  tea-time ; 
and  I  am  sure  I  shouldn't  like  to  propose  such  a  thing  to 
•Mrs.  Renney." 

The  doctor  fidgeted  about  a  little  on  the  hearth-rug  and 
looked  comical,  perfectly  understood  by  one  acute  observer 
in  the  comer. 

■  "  Are  you  wise  enough  to  imagine,  Lucy,"  said  Mr.  Ros- 
situr sternly,  "  that  you  can  carry  your  whole  establishment 
with  you  ?  What  do  you  suppose  Emile  and  Mrs.  Renney 
would  do  in  a  farm-house  ?" 
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"  I  can  do  without  whatever  yoa  oan,''  said  Mrs.  Bossi- 
tur  meekly.  "  I  did  not  know  that  you  would  be  willing 
to  part  with  Emile,  and  I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Renney  woula 
like  to  leave  us." 

"  I  told  you  before,  it  is  no  more  a  question  of  liking," 
answered  he. 

"  And  if  it  were,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  have  no  idea  that 
Monsieur  Emile  and  Madame  Renney  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  style  of  a  country  kitchen,  or  think  the  interior  of 
Yankee  land  a  hopeful  sphere  for  their  enemes." 

^'  What  sort  of  a  house  is  it  T  said  Mrs.  Rossiiur. 

"  A  wooden  frame  house,  I  believe." 

"  No  but,  dear  uncle,  do  tell  me." 

"  What  sort  of  a  house  ? — Humph — Large  enough,  I  am 
told.     It  will  accommodate  you,  in  one  way." 

"  Comfortable  1" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  doctor  shaking  his  head ; — 
*'  depends  on  who's  in  it.  No  house  is  that  per  se.  But  I 
reckon  there  isn't  much  plate  glass.  I  suppose  you'll  find 
the  doors  all  painted  blue,  and  every  fireplace  with  a  orane 
in  it." 

"  A  crane !"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  to  whose  imagination 
the  word  suggested  nothing  but  a  lai^e  water-bird  with  a 
long  neck. 

"  Ay !"  said  the  doctor.  "  But  it's  just  as  well.  You 
won't  want  hanging  lamps  there,^-and  candelabra  would 
hardly  be  in  place  either,  to  hold  tallow  candles." 

"  Tallow  candles !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Rossitur.  Her  hus- 
bancl  winced,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  doctor  again, — "  and  make  them  your- 
self if  you  are  a  good  housewife.  Come  Lucy,"  said  he 
taking  her  hand,  "  do  you  know  how  the  wild  fowl  do  on 
the  Chesapeake  ? — duck  and  swim  under  water  till  they  can 
shew  their  heads  with  safety  1  'Twon't  spoil  your  eyes  to 
see  by  a  tallow  candle." 

Mrs.  Rossitur  half  smiled,  but  looked  anxiously  towards 
her  husband. 

*'  Pooh,  pooh !  Rolf  won't  care  what  the  light  bums  that 
lights  him  to  independence, — ^and  when  you  get  there  you 
may  illuminate  with  a  whole  whale  if  you  Tike.  By  the 
way,  Rolf,  there  is  a  fine  water  power  up  yonder,  and  a 
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saw-mill  in  good  order,  they  tell  me,  but  a  short  way  from 
the  house.  Hugh  might  learn  to  manage  it,  and  it  would 
be  fine  employment  for  him." 

"  Hugh  r  said  his  mother  disconsolately.  Mr.  Rossitur 
neither  spoke  nor  looked  an  answer^  Fleda  sprang  for- 
ward. 

"  A  saw-mill ! — Uncle  Orrin ! — where  is  it  ]" 

"Just  a  little  way  from  the  house,  they  say.  Y(m  can^t 
manage  it,  Mr  Saxon  ! — ^though  you  look  as  if  you  would 
undertake  all  the  mills  in  creation,  for  a  trifle.'' 

"  No  but  the  plaee,  uncle  Orrin ; — where  is  the  place  1" 

"  The  place  %  Hum — why  it's  up  in  Wyandot  Coiinty — 
some  five  or  six  miles  from  the  Montepoole  Spring — what's 
this  they  call  it  % — Queechy ! — ^By  the  way  !"  said  he, 
reading  Fleda^s  countenance,  "  it  is  the  very  place  where 
your  Sither  was  born  \ — ^it  is !  I  didn't  think  of  that  be- 
fore." 

Fleda's  hands  were  clasped. 

"01  am  very  glad !"  she  said.  "  It's  my  old  home.  It 
is  the  most  lovely  place,  aunt  Lucy  I— most  lovely — and 
we  shall  have  some  good  neighbours  there  too.  0  I  am 
very  glad ! — ^The  dear  old- saw-mill ! — " 

"Dear  old  saw-mill!"  said  the  doctor  looking  at  her. 
"RolfJ  I'll  tell  you  what,  you  shall  give  me  this  girl.  I 
want  her.  I  can  take  better  care  of  her,  perhaps,  now  than 
you  can.  Let  her  come  to  me  when  you  leave  the  city — 
it  will  be  better  for  Jier  than  to  help  work  the  saw-mill ; 
and  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  her  as  anybody,  for  Amy  be- 
fore her  was  like  my  own  child." 

The  doctor  spoke  not  with  his  usual  light  jesting  manner 
but  very  seriously.  Hugh's  lips  parted, — Mrs.  Rossitur 
looked  with  a  sad  thoughtful  look  at  Fleda,^-Mr.  Rossitur 
walked  up  and  down  looking  at  nobody.  Fleda  watched 
him. 

"  What  does  Fleda  herself  say  1"  said  he  stopping  short 
suddenly.  His  face  soflened  and  his  eye  changed  as  it  fell 
upon  her,  for  the  first  time  <that  day,  Fleda  saw  her  open- 
iiag;  she  came  to  him,  within  his  arms,  and  laid  her  head 
upon  his  breast. 

"  What  does  Fleda  say  1"  said  Ue,  ^oflly  kissing  her. 

Fleda's  tears  said  a  good  deal,  that  needed  no  interpreter. 
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She  felt  her  uncle's  hand  passed  more  and  more  tenderiy 
pver  her  head,  so  tenderly  that  it  made  it  all  the  more  dif- 
ficult for  her  to  govern  herself  and  stop  her  tears.  But  she 
did  stop  them,  and  looked  up  at  him  then  with  such  a  face — 
so  glowing  through  smiles  and*  tears — ^it  was  like  a  very 
rainbow  of  hope  upon  the  cloud  of  their  prospects.  Mr. 
Rossitur  felt  the  power  of  the  sunbeam  wand,  it  reached  his 
heart ;  it  was  even  with  a  smile  that  he  said  as  he  looked 
at  her, 

"  Will  you  go  to  your  uncle  Orrin,  Fleda?" 

"  Not  if  uncle  Rolf  will  keep  me." 

*'  Keep  you  !"  said  Mr.  Rossitur; — "I  should  like  to  see 
who  wouldn't  keep  you ! — ^There,  Dr.  "Gregory,  you  have 
your  answer." 

''  Hum ! — ^I  might  have  known,"  said  the  dootor,  "  that  • 
the  '  faire  Una'  would  abjure  cities. — Come  here,  you  Elf!" 
— and  he  wrapped  her  in  his  arms  so  tight  she  could  not 
stir, — "  I  have  a  spite  against  you  for  this.    What  amends 
will  you  make  me  for  such  an  affront  ?" 

''  Let  me  take  breath,"  said  Fleda  laughing,  <<  and  I'll  tell 
you.     You  don't  want  any  amends,  uncle  Orrin." 

^  Well,"  said  he,  gazing  with  more  feeling  than  he  cared 
to  shew  into  that  sweet  face,  so  innocent  of  apol<^y- 
rnaking, — '^  you  shall  promise  me  that  you  will  not  forget 
uncle  Orrin  and  the  old  house  in  Bleecker  street." 

Fleda's  eyes  grew  more  wistful. 

"  And  will  you  promise  me  that  if  ever  you  want  any- 
thing you  will  come  or  send  straight  there  1" 

"If  ever  1  want  anything  I  can't  get  nor  do  without,"  said 
Fleda. 

*'  Psh^w !"  said  the  doctor  letting  her  go,  but  laughing  at 
the  same  time.  "  Mind  my  words,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rossitur ; — 
if  ever  that  girl  takes  the  wrong  bit  in  her  mouth — Well, 
well !  I'll  go  home." 

Home  he  went.  The  rest  drew  together  particularly 
near,  round  the  fire;  Hugh  at  his  father's  shoulder,  and 
Fleda  kneeling  on  the  rug  between  her  uncle  and- aunt  ^nth 
a  hand  on  each ;  and  there  was  not  one  of  them  whose 
gloom  was  not  lightened  by  her  bright  &oe  and  cheerfbl 
words  of  hope  that  in  the  new  scenes  they  were  going  to 
**  ihey  would  all  be  so  happy." 


The  days  that  followed  were  gloom j ;  but  Fleda's  minis- 
try was  unceasing.  Hugh  seconded  her  well,  though  more 
passively.  Feeling  less  pain  himself,  he  perhaps  for  that 
very  reason  was  less  acutely  alive  to  it  in  others ;  not  so 
quick  Xjo  foresee  and  ward  off,  not  so  skilful  to  allay  it.  Fleda 
seemed  to  have  intuition  for  the  one  and  a  charm  for  the  other. 
To  her  there  was  pain  in  every  parting ;  her  sympathies  clung 
to  whatever  wore  the  livery  of  habit.  There  was  hardly 
any  piece  of  furniture,  there  was  no  book  or  marble  or  pic- 
ture, that  she  could  take  leave  of  without  a  pang.  But  it 
was  kept  to  herself;  her  sorrowful  good-byes  were  said  in 
secret ;  before  others,  in  all  those  weeks,  she  was  a  very 
Euphrosyne ;  light,  bright,  cheerful,  of  eye  and  foot  and 
hand ;  a  shield  between  her  aunt  and  every  annoyance  that 
Bhe  could  take  instead ;  a  good  little  fairy,  that  sent  her  sun- 
beam wand,  quick  as  a  flash,  where  any  eye  rested  gloomily., 
People  did  BOt  always  find  out  wWe  die  light  came  froBH, 
l^nJ^  it  W4S  her  witchery. 

Hie  oreditoirs  would  touch  none  of  Mrs.  Bossitur 's  things, 
ber  husband's  honourable  behaviour  had  been  so  thorough. 
They  even  presented  him  with  one  or  two  pictures  whi<^ 
Jm  mAd  for  a  eoosiderable  sum ;  and  to  Mrs.  Bossitur  they 
l^jFd  up  all  the  plate  in  daily  use ;  a  matter  of  great  re- 
.joioiBg  to  Fleda  who  knew  well  how  sorely  it  would  have 
be^i  miflsed.  She  and  her  aunt  had  quite  a  little  library 
too,  of  their  own  private  store ;  a  little  one  it  was  indeed, 
but  ^  worth  of  every  volume  was  now  trebled  in  her  eyes. 
Dieir  furniture  was  all  left  behind ;  and  in  its  stead  went 
iome  of  Aeat  light  painted  wood  whioh  looked  to  Fleda 
delSeiously  eountrySed.  A  promising  cook  wd  housemaid 
mfBPe  ei}gagd4  to  ^  with  them  to  t^e  wilds ;  and  about  the 
first  of  April  they  turned  their  backs  upon  tibue  city. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 


The  thresher's  weary  flingin-tree 

The  lee-lang  day  had  tired  me: 

And  whan  the  day  had  closed  his  e*e, 

Far  i*  the  west, 
Ben  i*  the  spence,  right  pensiTelle, 

I  'gaed  to  rest. 

BUKKS. 


QUEECHY  was  reached  at  night.  Fleda  had  promised 
herself  to  be  off  almost  with  the  dawn  of  light  the 
next  morning  to  see  aunt  Miriam,  but  a  heavy  rain  kept 
her  &st  at  home  the  whole  day.  It  was  very  well ;  she 
was  wanted  there. 

Despite  the  rain  and  her  disappointment  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  Fleda  to  lie  abed  from  the  time  the  first  grey  light 
began  to  break  in  at  her  windows, — those  old  windows  that 
had  rattled  their  welcome  to  her  all  night.  She  was  up  and 
dressed  and  had  had  a  long  consultation  with  herself  over 
matters  and  prospects,  before  anybody  else  had  thought  of 
leaving  the  indubitable  comfort  of  a  feather  bed  for  the 
doubtful  contingency  of  happiness  that  awaited  them  down 
stairs.  Fleda  took  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  it, 
half  wittingly  and  half  through  some  finer  sense  than  that 
of  the  understanding. 

The  first  view  of  things  could  not  strike  them  pleasantly ; 
it  was  not  to  be  looked  for.  The  doors  did  not  happen  to 
be  painted  blue ;  they  were  a  deep  chocolate  colour ;  doors 
and  wainscot.  The  fireplaces  were  not  all  furnished  with 
cranes,  but  they  were  all  uncouthly  wide  and  deep.  No- 
body would  have  thought  them  so  indeed  in  the  winter, 
when  piled  up  with  blazing  hickory  logs,  but  in  summer 
they  yawned  uncomfortably  upon  the  eye.  The  ceilings 
were  low;    the  walls   rough  papered   or  rougher  white- 
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Irashed ;  the  sashes  not  hung ;  the  rooms,  otherwise  well 
enough  proportioned,  stuck  with  little  cupboards,  in  recesses 
and  comers  and  out  of  the  way  places,  in  a  style  imperti- 
nentlj  suggestive  of  houseke^ing,  and  fitted  to  shock  any 
symmetrical  set  of  nerves,  llie  old  house  had  undeigone 
a  thorough  putting  in  order,  it  is  true ;  the  chocolate  paint 
was  just  dry,  and  the  paper  hangings  freshly  put  up ;  and 
the  bulk  of  the  new  furniture  had  been  sent  on  before  and 
unpacked,  though  not  a  single  article  of  it  was  in  its  right 
place.  The  house  was  clean  and  tight,  that  is,  as  tight  as 
it  ever  was.  But  the  colour  had  been  unfortunately  diosen 
— perhaps  there  was  no  help  for  that ; — the  paper  was  very 
coarse  and  countryfied ;  the  big  windows  were  startling  they 
looked  so  bare,  without  any  manner  of  drapery ;  and  the 
long  reaches  of  wall  were  unbroken  by  mirror  or  picture- 
frame.  And  this  to  eyes  trained  to  eschew  ungracefulness 
and  that  abhorred  a  vacuum  as  much  as  nature  is  said  to  do  t 
Even  Fleda  felt  there  was  something  disagreeable  in  the 
change,  though  it  reached  her  more  through  the  channel  of 
other  people's  sensitiveness  than  her  own.  To  her  it  was 
the  dear  old  house  stUl,  though  her  eyes  had  seen  better 
things  since  they  loved  it.  No  comer  or  recess  could  have 
a  pleasanter  filling,  to  her  &ncy,  than  the  old  brown  cup< 
board  or  shelves  which  had  always  been  there.  But  what 
vfould  her  uncle  say  to  them !  and  to  that  dismal  paper ! 
-imd  what  would  aunt  Lucy  think  of  those  rattling  window- 
sashes  !  this  cool  raw  day  too,  for  the  first ! — 

Think  as  she  might  Fleda  did  not  stand  still  to  think. 
She  had  gone  sofbly  all  over  the  house,  taking  a  strange  look 
at  the  old  places  and  the  images  with  which  memory  filled 
them,  thinking  of  the  last  time,  and  many  a  time  before 
that ; — ^and  she  had  at  last  come  back  to  the  sitting-room, 
long  before  anybody  else  was  down  stairs ;  the  two  tired 
servants  were  just  robbing  their  eyes  open  in  the  kitchen 
and  speculating  themselves  awake.  Leaving  them,  at  their 
peril,  to  get  ready  a  decent  break&st,  (by  the  way  she 
grudged  them  the  old  kitchen)  Fleda  set  about  trying  what 
her  wand  could  do  towards  brightening  the  face  of  alTairg 
in  the  other  part  of  the  house.  It  was  quite  cold  enough 
for  a  fire,  luckily.  She  ordered  one  made,  and  meanwhile 
busied  herself  with  the  various  stray  packages  and  articles 
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ijli  weariog  apparel  that  lay  mattered  nbcmt  ^vilg  4ib9 
whole  plaoe  a  look  of  discomfort.  Fleda  gatiiered  thae»  iiy 
and  bestowed  them  m  one  or  two  of  Uie  impertioent  cfipp 
boards,  and  then  undertook  the  labour  of  earryiag  out  aU 
the  wrong  furniture  that  had  got  ioto  the  break&st^rooQ^ 
and  bringing  in  that  which  reidly  belong  tibere  ixof^  iha 
hall  and  the  parlour  beyond ;  moving  like  a  mouse  that  4b# 
might  not  disturb  the  people  up  atairs^  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  was  spent  in  arranging  to  the  beat  adyaotage  theaa 
various  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  room ;  it  waa  the  v^r/* 
same  in  which  Mr.  Carleton  and  Charlton  Bossitur  had  been 
received  the  memorable  day  of  the  roast  pig  dinner,  but 
that  was  not  the  uppermost  association  in  Fleda's  mind* 
Satisfied  at  last  that  a  happier  effect  could  not  be  produced 
with  the  given  materials,  and  well  pleased  too  with  her 
success,  Fleda  turned  to  the  fire.  It  was  made,  but  not  by 
any  means  doing  its  part  to  encourage  the  other  portions  of 
the  room  to  look  their  best.  Fleda  knew  something  of 
wood  fires  from  old  times;  she  laid  hold  of  the  tongs,  and 
touched  and  loosened  and  coaxed  a  stick  here  and  there, 
with  a  delicate  hand,  till,  seeing  the  very  op^ng  it  had 
wanted, — without  which  neither  fire  nor  hope  can  keep  its 
activity, — the  blaze  sprang  up  energetically,  crackling 
through  all  the  piled  oak  and  hick<Nry  and  driving  the  smoke 
clean  out  of  sight.  Fleda  had  done  h^  work«  It  would 
have  been  a  misanthropical  person  indeed  that  could  have 
come  into  the  room  then  and  not  felt  his  &ce  brighten. 
One  other  thing  remained,-^-«etting  the  breakfast  table ;  and 
Fleda  would  let  no  hands  but  hers  do  it  this  morning ;  she 
was  curious  about  the  setting  of  tables.  How  she  remem- 
bered or  divined  where  everything  had  been  stowed ;  how 
quietly  and  efBciently  her  little  fingers  unfastened  hampers 
and  pried  into  baskets,  without  making  any  noise ;  till  all 
the  breakfast  paraphernalia  of  silver,  dbina,  and  table-linen 
was  found,  gathered  from  various  receptacles,  and  laid  in 
most  exquisite  order  on  the  table.  State  street  never  saw 
better.  Fleda  stood  and  looked  at  it  then,  in  immense 
«ntisfaction,  seeing  that  her  uncle's  eye  would  miss  nothing 
of  its  accustomed  gratification.  To  her  the  old  room,  shi- 
ning with  firelight  and  new  furniture,  was  perfectly  charm- 
ing.    If  those  great  windows  were  staringly  bright,  health 
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otiief  Images  of  association,  with  '^nods  and  becks  and 
Wfeatked  smiles,^*  looked  at  her  out  of  the  curling  flames 
ki  the  old  wide  fireplace !  And  one  other  angel  stood  there 
unseen, — the  one  whose  errand  it  is  to  see  fulfilled  the 
priormise,  ^  Give  and  it  sdiall  be  given  to  you ;  full  measure, 
and  pressed  down,  and  heaped  up,  and  running  over." 

A  little  while  Fleda  sat  contentedly  eying  her  work; 
then  a  new  idea  struck  her  and  she  sprang  up.  In  the  next 
meadow,  only  one  fence  between,  a  little  spring  of  purest 
water  ran  through  from  the  woodland ;  water  cresses  used 
to  grow  there?  Uncle  Rolf  was  very  fond  of  them.  It  was 
potiring  with  rain,  but  no  matter.  Her  heart  beating  be- 
tween haste  and  delight,  Fleda  slipped  her  feet  into  galoches 
and  put  an  old  cloak  of  Hugh's  over  her  head,  and  ran  out 
throi^h  the  kitchen,  the  old  accustomed  way.  The  servants 
exclaimed  and  entreated,  but  Fleda  only  flashed  a  bright 
krok  at  them  from  under  her  cloak  as  she  opened  the  door, 
Md  ran  ofl^,  over  the  wet  grass,  under  the  fence,  and  over 
half  the  me^ow,  till  she  came  to  the  stream.  She  was  get- 
ting a  delicious  taste  of  old  times,  and  though  the  spring 
water  was  very  cold  and  with  it  and  the  rain  one  half  of 
each  sleeve  waM  soon  thoroughly  wetted,  she  gathered  her 
cresses  and  scampered  back  with  a  pair  of  eyes  and  cheeks 
that  might  have  struck  any  city  belle  diill  with  envy. 

"Then  but  that's  a  sweet  girl!"  said  Mary  the  cook  to 
Jane  the  housemaid. 

^A  lovely  count^iance  she  has,"  answered  Jane,  who 
ms  reflned  in  her  speech. 

"  Take  her  away  and  you've  taken  the  best  of  the  house, 
Pto  a  tbmking." 

*Mr».  Rossitur  is  a  lady,"  said  Jane  in  a  Jow  voice. 

"  Ay,  and  a  very  proper-behaved  one  she  is,  and  him  the 
mme,  that  is,  for  a  gentleman  I  maan ;  but  Jane !  I  say,  I'm 
thinking  he'll  have  eat  too  much  sour  bread  lately  !  I  wish 
I  knowed  how  they'd  have  their  eggs  boiled,  till  I'd  have 
•em  ready." 

"  Sure  it's  on  the  table  itself  they'll  do  'em,"  said  Jane. 
"They've  a»  el^a&t  little  fixture  in  there  for  the  purpose." 

"Is  that  it  I" 

Nobody  found  out  how  basy  Fleda's  wand  had  been  in 
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the  old  breakfast  room.  Bat  she  was  not  disappointed ;  she. 
had  not  worked  for  praise.  Her  cresses  were  appreciated  ; 
that  was  enough.  She  enjoyed  her  breakfast,  the  only  one 
of  the  party  that  did.  Mr.  Rossitur  looked  moody ;  his 
wife  looked  anxious ;  and  Hugh's  face  was  the  reflection  of 
theirs.  If  Fleda's  face  reflected  anything  it  was  the  sun- 
light of  heaven. 

"  How  sweet  the  air  is  after  New  York!"  said  she. 

They  looked  at  her.  There  was  a  fresh  sweetness  of  an- 
other kind  about  that  breakfast-table.  They  all  felt  it,  and 
breathed  more  freely. 

"  Delicious  cresses !"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur.  ^ 

"  Yes,  I  wonder  where  they  came  from.''  said  her  husband. 
«  Who  got  them  V 

"  I  guess  Fleda  knows,"  said  Hugh. 

"They  grow  in  a  little  stream  of  spring  water  over  here 
in  the  meadow,"  said  Fleda  demurely. 

"  Yes,  but  you  don't  answer  my  question,"  said  her  unde, 
putting  his  hand  under  her  chin  and  smiling  at  the  blushing 
face  he  brought  round  to  view ; — "  Who  got  them  1" 

"Idid." 

"  You  have  been  out  in  the  rain  ?" 

"  O  Queechy  rain  don't  hurt  me,  uncle  Rolf." 

**  And  don't  it  wet  you  either  1" 

"  Yes  sir— a  little." 

"  How  much  1" 

"  My  sleeves, — O  I  dried  them  long  ago." 

"  Don't  you  repeat  that  experiment,  Fleda,"  said  he  seri- 
ously, but  with  a  look  that  was  a  good  reward  to  her  never- 
theless. 

"  (t  is  a  raw  day  !"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  drawing  her  shoul- 
ders together  as  an  ill-disposed  window  sash  gave  one  of  its 
admonitory  shakes. 

"  What  little  panes  of  glass  for  such  big  windows!"  said 
Hugh. 

"  But  what  a  pleasant  prospect  through  them,"  said  Fle- 
da,— "  look,  Hugh ! — worth  all  the  Batteries  and  Parks  in 
the  world." 

"  In  the  world ! — ^in  New  York  you  mean,"  said  her  unole. 
<*  Not  better  than  the  Champs  Elysees?" 
'  "  Better  to  me,"  said  Fleda. 
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*^  For  to-day  I  must  attend  to  the  prospect  in-doors,"  said 
Mrs.  Rossitur. 

"  Now  aunt  Lucy,"  said  Fleda,  "  you  are  just  going  to 
put  yourself  down  in  the  comer,  in  die  rocking-diair  there, 
with  your  book,  and  make  yourself  comfortable;  and  Hugh 
and  I  will  see  to  all  these  things,  Hugh  and  I  and  Mary 
and  Jane, — ^that  makes  quite  an  army  of  us,  and  we  can  do 
every^ng  without  you,  and  you  must  just  keep  quiet.  Fll 
build  you  up  a  fine  fire,  and  then  when  I  don't  know  what 
to  do  I  will  come  to  you  for  orders.  Uncle  Rolf,  would 
you  be  so  good  as  just  to  open  that  box  of  books  in  the  hall  ? 
because  I  amafiiud  Hugh  isn't  strong  enough.  I'll  take 
care  of  you,  aunt  Lucy." 

Fleda's  plans  were  not  entirely  carried  out,  but  she  con- 
trived pretty  well  to  take  the  brunt  of  the  business  on  her 
own  shoulders.  She  was  as  busy  as  a  bee  the  whole  day. 
To  her  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  house,  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  were  much  better  known  than  to  anybody 
else ;  nothing  could  be  done  but  by  her  advice ;  and  more 
than  that,  she  contrived  by  some  sweet  management  to  baffle 
Mrs.  Rossitur's  desire  to  spare  her,  and  to  bear  the  larger 
half  of  every  burden  that  should  have  come  upon  her  aunt. 
What  she  had  done  in  the  breakfast  room  she  did  or  helped 
to  do  in  the  other  parts  of  the  house ;  she  unpacked  boxes 
and  put  away  clothes  and  linen,  in  which  Hugh  was  her  ex- 
cellent helper ;  she  arranged  her  uncle's  dressing-table  with 
a  scrupulosity  that  left  nothing  uncared-for ; — and  the  last 
thing  before  teai  she  and  Hugh  dived  into  the  book-box  to 
get  out  some  &vourito  volumes  to  lay  upon  the  table  in  the 
evening,  that  the  room  might  not  look  to  her  uncle  quite  so 
dismally  bare.  He  had  been  abroad  notwithstanding  the 
rain  near  the  whole  day. 

It  was  a  weary  party  that  gathered  round  the  supper-table 
that  night,  weary  it  seemed  as  much  in  mind  as  in  body; 
and  the  meal  exerted  its  cheering  influence  over  only  two 
of  them ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rossitur  sipped  their  cups  of  tea  ab- 
stractedly. 

"  I  don't  believe  that  fellow  Donohan  knows  much  about 
his  business,"  remarked  the  former  at  length. 

"  Why  don't  you  get  somebody  else,  then  1"  said  his 
wife. 
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^^  I  happMi  to  kuve  ea^i^ed  faim,  lai&rtiiiiiiitel j.'* 

A  pause. 

"  What  doeaii't  he  know  T 

Mr.  Bossitur  lafugked^  not  a  pleasant  lav^h. 

^It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate.  If  you  had 
asked  me  what  part  of  his  business  he  does  understand,  I 
<)oiild  have  told  you  shortly  that  I  don't  know." 

''  But  you  do  not  nnderstand  it  very  well  yourself  Are 
you  sure  1" 

«  Am  I  sure  of  what  1" 

''  That  this  man  does  not  know  his  bnsiaeBs  ¥^ 

^'  No  further  sure  than  I  ean  faaya  confidence  ill  aay  own 
common  sense." 

^'  What  will  you  do  ?"  said  Mrs*  Bosaitnr  aft^  a  moment. 

A  question  iiMn  are  not  f<md  of  aBSw«ring,  etpedally 
when  they  have  not  made  up  their  mkids,  Mr.  BossitMr 
was  Silent^  and  his  wile  too^  aflber  that 

^'  If  I  could  get  some  long-headed  Yankee  te>  go  along 
with  him" — he  remarked  again,  balanciiig  his  spoon  on  the 
edge  of  his  eup  in  curious  illustration  of  his  owA  mentel 
position  at  the  moment;  D^iohan  being  the  enly  fixed 
point  and  all  the  rest  wavering  in  uneerlainty.  There  were 
a  few  silent  minutes  before  anvbody  answerecL 

^'  If  you  want  one  and  doa  t  know  of  one,  nuele  Bol^^ 
•aid  Fleda,  "  I  dare  say  cousin  Seth  might," 

That  gentle  modest  speech,  brought  Us  attention  louad 
upon  her.     His  fiuie  sc^lened. 

''  Cbusin  Seth  1  who  is  eousin  Seth  1"     • 

''  He  is  aunt  Miriam's  son,"  said  Fleda.  ^  Seth  Plai» 
field.  He's  a  very  good  fkrmer,  I  know ;  grandpa  used  tm 
aey  he  was ;  and  he  ksK)ws  everybody." 

'^  Mrs.  Plumfield,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  as  hear  hnsbaad'e 
eyes  went  inquiringly  to  her,— *^'  Mrs.  Plumfield  was  Mr» 
Ringgan's  sister,  you  remember.    This  is  her  son." 

^^  Cousin  Seth,  ehl"  said  Mr.  Rossitur  dubiously. 
^^  Well-^Why  Fleda^  your  sweet  air  don't  seem  to  agree 
with  you,  as  far  as  I  see ;  I  have  not  known  you  look  so^-> 
ao  ^9il^-Hlinoe  we  Ml  Paris.  What  have  you  been  doings 
my  child  ]" 

"  She  has  been  doing  everything^  iather,"  said  Hugh. 

'^  O !  it's  nothing,"  said  Fleda,  answering  Mr.  Rossitur^s 
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look  and  tone  of  afllection  with  a  bright  smile.     "  Pm  a 
little  tired,  that's  all." 

'A  little  tired!'  She  went  to  sleep  on  the  sofa  directly 
after  supper  and  slept  like  a  baby  all  the  evening ;  but  her 
power  did  not  sleep  with  her ;  for  that  quiet,  sweet,  tired 
^use,  tired  in  their  service,  seemed  to  bear  witness  against 
the  indulgence  of  anything  harsh  or  unlovely  in  the  same 
atmosphere.  A  gentle  witnesfi-bearing,  but  strong  in  its 
gentleness.  They  sat  close  together  round  the  fire,  talked 
softly,  and  from  time  to  time  cast  loving  glances  at  the 
quiet  little  sleeper  by  tMr  fildeb  l^y  did  not  know  that 
she  was  tf  fittry,  and  that  though  her  wand  had  fallen  out 
of  her  hand  it  was  still  resting  upon  them. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 


Om.    B«re  is  eTefythiiig  adTUitagvoiu  to  life. 
Ant,    True;  mtb  meant  to  live. 


FLEDA'S  fatigue  did  not  prevent  her  being  up  before 
sunrise  the  next  day.  Fatigue  was  forgotten,  for  the 
light  of  a  fair  spring  morning  was  shining  in  at  her  windows 
and  she  meant  to  see  aunt  Miriam  before  breakfiMt.  She 
ran  out  to  find  Hugh,  and  her  merry  shout  reached  him  be- 
fore she  did,  and  brought  him  to  meet  her. 

"  Come,  Hugh ! — I'm  going  off  up  to  aunt  Miriam's,  and 
I  want  you.     Come!     Isn't  this  delicious?" 

"  Hush ! — "  said  Hugh.  '*  Father's  just  here  in  the  bam. 
I  can't  go,  Fleda," 

Fleda's  countenance  clouded. 

"  Can't  go !  what's  the  matter  ?— can't  you  go,  Hug^l" 

He  shook  his  head  and  went  off  into  the  bam. 

A  chill  came  upon  Fleda.  She  turned  away  with  a 
very  sober  step.  What  if  her  uncle  was  in  the  bam,  why 
should  she  hush  ?  He  never  had  been  a  oheck  upon  her 
merriment,  never;  what  was  coming  now?  Hugh  too 
looked  disturbed.  It  was  a  spring  morning  no  longer. 
Fleda  forgot  the  glittering  wet  grass  that  had  set  her  own 
eyes  a  sparkling  but  a  minute  ago ;  she  walked  along,  ooffi- 
tating,  swinging  her  bonnet  by  the  strings  in  thoughtral 
vibration, — till  by  the  help  of  sunlight  and  sweet  air,  and 
the  loved  scenes,  her  spirits  again  made  head  and  swept 
over  the  sudden  hindrance  they  had  met.  There  were  the 
blessed  old  sugar  maples,  seven  in  number,  that  fringed  the 
side  of  the  road, — how  well  Fleda  knew  them.  Only 
skeletons  now,  but  she  remembered  how  beautiful  they 
looked  after  the  October  frosts ;  and  presently  they  would 
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bQ  putttng  out  their  new  green  leaves  and  foe  beautiful  iu 
another  way.  How  different  in  their  free-bom  luxuriance 
from  the  dusty  and  city^prisoned  elms  and  willows  she  had 
left.  She  came  to  the  bridge  then,  and  stopped  with  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  and  pain  to  look  and  listen.  Unchanged ! 
— ^all  but  herself.  The  mill  was  not  going ;  the  little  brook 
went  by  quietly  chattering  to  itself,  just  as  it  had  done  the 
last  time  she  saw  it,  when  she  rode  past  on  Mr.  Carleton's 
horse.  Four  and  a  half  years  ago ! — ^And  now  how  strange 
that  she  had  come  to  live  there  again. 

Drawing  a  long  breath,  and  swinging  her  bonnet  again, 
Fleda  softly  went  on  up  the  hill ;  past  the  saw-mill,  the 
ponds,  the  factories,  the  houses  of  the  settlement.  The 
same,  and  not  the  same  !-~Bright  with  the  morning  sun, 
and  yet  somehow  a  little  browner  and  homelier  than  of  old 
they  used  to  be.  Fleda  did  not  care  for  that ;  she  would 
hardly  acknowledge  it  to  herself;  her  affection  never  made 
any  discount  for  infirmity.  Leaving  the  little  settlement 
behind  her  thoughts  as  behind  her  back,  she  ran  on  now  to- 
wards aunt  Miriam's,  breathlessly,  till  field  after  field  was 
past  and  her  eye  caught  a  bit  of  the  smooth  lake  and  the 
old  farmhouse  in  its  old  place.  Very  brown  it  looked, 
but  Fleda  dashed  on,  through  the  garden  and  in  at  the 
front  door. 

Nobody  at  all  was  in  the  entrance-room,  the  common 
sitting-room  of  the  &mily.  With  trembling  delight  Fleda 
opened  the  well-known  door  and  stole  noiselessly  through 
the  little  passage-way  to  the  kitchen.  The  door  of  that 
was  only  on  the  latch  and  a  gentle  movement  of  it  gave  to 
Fleda's  eye  the  tall  figure  of  aunt  Miriam,  just  before  her, 
stooping  down  to  look  in  at  the  open  mouth  of  the  oven 
whidi  dbe  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  supplying  with 
more  work  to  do.  It  was  a  huge  one,  and  beyond  ner  aunt's 
head  Fleda  could  see  in  the  far  end  the  great  loaves  of 
bread,  half  baked,  and  more  near  a  perfect  squad  of  pies  and 
pans  of  gingerbread  just  going  in  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
oven's  milder  mood.  Fleda  saw  all  this  as  it  were  without 
seeing  it ;  she  stood  still  as  a  mouse  and  breathless  till  her 
aunt. turned;  and  then,  a  spring  and  a  half  shout  of  joy, 
and  she  had  clasped  her  in  her  arms  and  was  crying  with 
her  whole  heart.     Aunt  Miriam  was  taken  all  aback ;  she 


e^uld  (Sdr  toothing  but  sH  dowtt  akid  ef  jr  t^  flAd  i^r^  B«r 
6T1W1  door. 

'•'Ain't  breakfast  ready  y*t;  inotlJerl"  said  a  mstilj 
Tolee  coming  in.  ^  I  must  be  oflTto  see  after  them  plougbs, 
H<^lo ! — ^why  mother ! — " 

The  first  exclamation  was  uttered  as  the  speaJber  put  the 
door  to  the  oven's  mouth ;  the  second  as  he  turned  in  quest 
of  the  hand  that  should  hare  done  it.  He  stood  wonder- 
lag,  while  his  mother  and  ¥\6&a  between  laughing  and  crf>- 
ing  tried  to  rouse  themselves  and  look  up. 

«  What  is  all  this  1" 

"  Don't  you  see,  Seth  V 

''I  see  somebody  that  had  like  to  have  spMed  yow 
whole  baking — ^I  don't  know  who  it  is,  yet." 

''  Don't  you  now,  cousin  Seth  1"  said  Fleda  shaking  away 
her  tears  and  getting  up. 

**  I  ha'n't  quite  lost  my  recollection.  CousIb,  yon  mtisl 
give  me  a  kiss. — ^How  do  you  dol  You  ha'n't  (orgot  how 
to  colour,  I  see,  B>r  all  you  ve  been  so  long  among  the  pale 
dty-folks." 

"  I  haven't  fbreotten  any  thing,  cousin  Seth,"  said  Fleda^ 
bhishtng  indeed  but  laughing  and  shaking  his  hand  with  as 
hearty  good-will. 

"  r  don't  believe  you  have, — anything  that  is  good^'*  said 
he.     "  Where  have  yoti  been  all  this  whilel" 

"  O  part  of  the  time  in  New  York,  and  part  of  the  time 
1b  Paris,  and  some  other  places." 

^  Well  you  ha'n't  seen  anything  better  than  Qtiee^y,  or 
Queeehy  bread  and  butter,  have  you  ?" 

•*  No  indeed !" 

^  Come,  you  shall  giye  me  amothet  kiss  ^r  Itet,"  said  he^ 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word*, — ^^'and  now  sit  d^wn  and 
eat  as  much  bread  and  butter  as  you  can.  It's  just  as  good 
as  it  used  to  be.  Come  mother! — I  guess  breakfast  is 
ready  by  the  looks  of  that  eo4fee-pot." 

''  Breakihst  ready !"  said  Fleda. 

^  Ay  indeed ;  it's  a  good  haif  hour  siaoe  it  ought  to  ha' 
bisen  ready.  If  it  ain't  I  ean^t  a^  fbt  ft  Tbma  boy^ 
imi  be  running  th^  ftutoim  iihasagpHita  tf  J  iM^^Uktf  Us 
start  Iton." 


*  WW<A  Kkc  derpents,**  said  Fleda,— *  the  foitoi**  or  the 
men  f 

"  Weil,  1  Was  thinking  of  the  furrows,"  said  he  glancing 
at  her ; — "  I  guess  there  ain't  cunning  enough  in  the  others 
to  trouble  them.  Come  sit  down,  and  let  me  see  whether 
you  have  forgot  a  Queechy  appetite." 

*I  don't  know,"  said  Fleda  doubtfully,— "they  will 
expect  me  at  home." 

"  I  don't  care  who  expects  you — sit  down !  you  a!n*t 
going  to  eat  any  bread  and  butter  this  morning  but  my 
mother's — you  haven't  got  any  like  it  at  your  house. 
Mtether,  give  her  a  cup  of  coffee,  will  you,  and  set  her  to 
work." 

Fleda  was  too  willing  to  comply  with  the  hivitation, 
were  it  only  for  the  charm  of  old  times.  She  had  not  seen 
such  a  table  for  years,  and  little  as  the  conventionalities  of 
delicate  taste  were  known  there,  it  was  not  without  a  come- 
liness 6fits  own  in  its  aif  of  wholesome  abundance  and  the 
extreme  purity  of  all  its  arrangements.  If  but  a  piece  of 
cold  pork  were  on  aunt  Miriam's  table,  it  was  served  with 
a  nicety  that  would  not  have  offended  the  most  fastidious ; 
tod  amid  irregalarfties  that  the  fastidious  would  scorn, 
there  was  a  sound  excellence  of  material  and  preparation 
Iftat  they  veiy  often  fail  to  know.  Fleda  made  up  her  mind 
she  would  be  wanted  at  home ;  all  the  rather  perhaps  fbr 
Hugh's  mysterious  **  hush" ;  and  there  was  something  in 
the  hearty  kindness  and  truth  of  these  friends  that  she  felt 
particularly  genial.  And*  if  there  was  a  lack  of  silver  at 
tilM  bdard'  its  place  was  more  than  filled  with  the  pure  gold 
of  association.  They  sat  down  to  table,  but  aunt  Miriam^ 
•yes  devoured  Pfeda.  Mr.  Phimfield  set  about  his  more 
material  break&st  with  all  despatch. 

**So  Mr.  Rossitur  has  left  the  dty  for  good,"*  said  aunt 
Miriam.     "  How  does  he  like  it  ?" 

»"He  hasn't  been  here  but  a  day,  you  know,  aunt 
Miriam,"  said  Fleda  evasively. 

^  Is  he  anything  of  a  fkrmerl"  asked  her  cousin. 

**  Not  much,"  said  Fleda. 

"  |s  ^«  going  to  Work  the  torn  himself  f* 

•JBb#«)  you  mean  T" 
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^'  I  mean,  is  he  going  to  work  the  &rai  himself,  or  hire  it 
out,  or  let  somebody  else  work  it  on  shares  1" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Fleda ; — "  I  think  he  is  going  to 
have  a  farmer  and  oversee  things  himself." 

"•  He'll  get  sick  o'  that,"  said  Seth ;  "  unless  he's  the 
luck  to  get  hold  of  just  the  right  hand." 

'*  Has  he  hired  anybody  yet  1"  said  aunt  Miriam,  after 
a  little  interval  of  supplying  Fleda  with  '  bread  and  but- 
ter.' 

"  Yes  ma'am,  I  believe  so." 

"  What's  his  name  V 

"  Donohan, — an  Irishman,  I  believe ;  unde  Rolf  hired 
him  in  New  York." 

"  For  his  head  man  1"  said  Seth,  with  a  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible look. 

"  Yes,"  said  Fleda.     «  Why  1" 

But  he  did  not  immediately  answer  her. 

'*  The  land's  in  poor  heart  now,"  said  he,  "  a  good  deal 
of  it ;  it  has  been  wasted  ;  it  wants  first-rate  management 
to  bring  it  in  order  and  make  much  of  it  for  two  or  three 
years  to  come.  I  never  see  an  Irishman's  head  yet  that 
was  worth  more  than  a  joke.  Their  hands  are  all  of  'em 
that's  good  for  anything." 

^^  I  believe  imde  Rolf  wants  to  have  an  American  to  go 
with  this  man,"  said  Fleda. 

Seth  said  nothing,  but  Fleda  understood  the  shake  of  his 
head  as  he  reached  over  after  a  pickle. 

"'  Are  you  going  to  keep  a  dairy,  Fleda  1"  said  her  aunt. 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am ; — I  haven't  heard  anything  about 
It. 

''Does  Mrs.  Rossitur  know  anything  about  country 
affairs  7" 

"  No — ^nothing,"  Fleda  said,  her  heart  sinking  perceptibly 
with  every  new  question. 

"  She  hasn't  any  cows  yet  ]" 

She ! — any  cows  ! — But  Fleda  only  said  they  had  not 
oome ;  she  believed  they  were  coming. 

"  What  help  has  she  got  7" 

"  Two  women-— Irishwomen,"  said  Fleda. 

''  Mother  vou'll  have  to  take  hold  and  learn  her,"  said 
Mr.  Plnmfiefd. 
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''Teaoh  herP^  cried  Fleda,  repelling  the  idea  ;-^'*  mint 
liaoy  ?  she  cannot  do  anything — she  isir  t  strong  enough ;— r 
not  anything  of  that  kind." 

^*  What  did  she  come  here  for  V*  said  Seth. 

^  You  know,''  said  his  mother,  "  that  Mr.  Bossitur's  axx- 
cumstances  obliged  him  to  quit  New  York." 

"  Ay,  but  that  ain't  my  question.  A  man  had  better 
keep  his  fingers  off  anything  he  can't  live  by.  A  &rm'8 
one  thing  or  t'other,  just  as  it's  worked.  The  land  won't 
grow  specie — ^it  must  be  fetched  out  of  it.  Is  Mr.  Rossitur 
a  snotart  man  1" 

"  Very,"  Fleda  said,  "  about  everything  but  farming." 

*'  Well  if  he'll  put  himself  to  school  maybe  he'll  learn/' 
Seth  concluded  as  he  finished  his  breakfast  and  went  off. 
Fleda  rose  too,  and  was  standing  thoughtfully  by  the  fire, 
when  aunt  Miriam  came  up  and  put  her  arms  round  her. 
Fleda's  eyes  sparkled  again. 

"You're  not  changed — ^you're  the  same  little  Fleda," 
she  said. 

'*  Not  quite  so  little,"  said  Fleda  smiling. 

"  Not  quite  so  little,  but  my  own  darling.  The  world 
hasn't  spoiled  thee  yet." 

*'  I  hope  not,  aunt  Miriam." 

"  You  have  remembered  your  mother's  prayer,  Fleda  1" 

"  Always  !"-^ 

How  tenderly  aunt  Miriam's  hand  was  passed  over  the 
bowed  head, — ^how  fondly  she  pressed  her.  And  Fleda's 
answer  was  as  fond. 

"  I  wanted  to  bring  Hugh  up  to  see  you,  aunt  Miriam, 
with  me,  but  he  couldn't  come.  You  will  like  Hugh.  He 
is  so  good!" 

"  I  will  come  down  and  see  him,"  said  aunt  Miriam ;  and 
then  she  went  to  look  after  her  oven's  doings.  Fleda  stood 
by,  amused  to  see  the  quantities  of  nice  things  that  were 
rummaged  out  of  it.  They  did  not  look  like  Mrs.  Ren- 
ney's  work,  but  she  knew  from  old  experience  that  they 
were  good. 

"  How  early  you  must  have  have  been  up,  to  put  these 
thin^  in,"  said  Fleda. 

"  Fut  them  in !  yes,  and  make  them.  These  were  all 
made  this  morning,  Fleda." 


"tUs  fl»d)miilg  !^*4k^fbiiB  )makfa«t; !  WHf  tM  §etb  was 
only  tcrst  rising  when  I  set  ont  to  eoiii^  njp  the  hill ;  sttd  I 
wasn  t  long  coming,  aunt  Miriam. ** 

"To  be  sure;  that's  the  way  to  get  thffiggdonc.  Before 
iMfeakfkst  ?— What  time  do  you  breakflwt,  Fledaf 

"  Not  till  eight  or  nine  o'clock.'' 

••  Eight  or  nine  \—Hefe  /" 

••There  hasn't  been  any  chaMge  made  yet,  and  I  dotrt 
sttppose  there  will  be;  Unde  Rolf  is  always  up  early,  btit 
lie  can't  bear  to  have  breaklhi^t  early." 

Aunt  Miriam's  face  shewed  what  she  thought ;  and  Fledft 
went  away  with  All  its  gravity  fmd  doubt  settled  like  lead 
wpditL  her  heart.  Though  she  had  one  of  the  identical  apple 
pies  in  her  hands,  which  aunt  Miriam  had  quietly  said  wad 
••fbr  her  and  Hugh,"  and  though  a  pleasant  savour  of  old 
times  was  about  it,  Fleda  could  not  get  up  again  the  bright 
feeling  with  which  she  had  come  up  the  hill.  There  was  a 
miseratble  misgtvhkg  at  heart.    It  would  work  off  iti  time. 

It  had  begun  to  work  off,  when  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  slie 
met  her  uncle.  He  wit^r  eoming  aflef  her  to  ask  Mr.  Plum- 
ik^d  about  tlie  desideratuM  of  a  Yankee.  Fleda  put  her 
pie  in  safety  behind  a  rock,  and  turned  back  with  him^  attd 
aunt  Miriam  told  them  the  way  t^  Seth's  ploughing  ground. 

A  pli^asaiit  WGtd  Of  two  had  set  Fleda's  spirits  a  bound- 
ing again,  and  the  walk  was  delightfVil.  Truly  the  leaves 
were  not  on  the  1»^e»,  but  it  was  April,  and  they  soon 
would  be;  there  Was  {mmise  in  the  light,  and  hope  in  the 
air,  and  everything  smelt  of  the  country  and  sprlng-tittm. 
The  soft  tmod  of  lYm  sod,  that  her  foot  had  not  fblt  for  so 
lengj—^he  fresh  look  of  the  newly-turned  earth,— here  And 
there  the  brilliance  of  a  field  of  winter  grain,-^4Ettd  thftt 
Mmeless'  beauty  of  tiie  budding  trees,  thbt  the  fUII  luxu- 
irtanoe  of  summer  can  nevei*  equal,— Fleda's  heart  WM 
springing  fbr  sympathy.  And  to  hef ,  wit^  whom  assoclA. 
fton  was  everywhere  so  rtrong,  there  was  in  it  all  a  shadowy 
presenee  of  her  grandfather,  wit^  whom  she  had  so  often 
seen  the  spring-time  bless  those  same  hills  and  fiel^  long 
igiy.  She  walked  on  in  silence,  as  her  manner  cotinhonly 
was  when  deeply  pleased ;  there  were  hardly  two  pstsdflft 
te  whom  ite  wouM  apeak  her  tthid  freely  tbstt.  Bur.  Sos- 
situr  had  his  own  thoughts. 


,  •  Qttt  auytldiig  equal  the  spring-time !"  she  bnrst  forth  at 
length. 

Her  uncle  looked  at  her  and  smiled.  "  Perhaps  not ;  but 
it  is  one  thing,"  said  he  sighing,  "  for  taste  to  enjoy  and 
another  thing  for  calculation  to  improve.*' 

•*But  one  can  do  both,  can't  one  ?"  said  Fleda  brightly. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  he  sighing  again.     "  Hardly." 

Fleda  knew  he  was  mistaken  and  thought  the  sighs  out 
of  place.  But  they  reached  her;  and  she  had  hardly  con- 
demned them  before  they  set  her  oif  upon  a  long  train  of 
excuses  for  him,  and  she  had  wrought  herself  into  quite  a  fit 
<rf  tenderness  by  the  time  they  reached  her  cousin. 

They  found  him  on  a  gentle  side-hill,  with  two  other  men 
and  teams,  both  of  whom  were  stepping  away  in  different 
parts  of  the  field.  Mr.  Plumfield  was  just  about  setting  off 
to  work  his  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  lot  when  they 
<jame  up  with  him. 

Reda  was  not  ashamed  of  her  aunt  Miriam's  son,  even 
before  such  critical  eyes  as  those  of  her  uncle.  Farmer-like 
as  were  his  dress  and  air,  they  shewed  him  nevertheless  a 
well-built,  fine-looking  man,  with  the  independent  bearing 
of  one  who  has  never  recognised  any  but  mental  or  moral 
superiority.  His  face  might  have  been  called  handsome; 
there  was  at  least  manliness  in  every  line  of  it ;  and  his  ex- 
cellent dark  eye  shewed  an  equal  mingling  of  kindness  and 
acute  common  sense.  Let  Mr.  Plumfield  wear  what  clothes 
he  Would  one  felt  obliged  to  follow  Burns'  notable  example 
and  pay  respect  to  the  man  that  was  in  them. 

"  A  fine  day,  sir,"  he  remarked  to  Mr.  Rossitur  afler  they 
had  shaken  hands. 

"Yes,  and  I  will  not  interrupt  you  but  a  minute.  Mr. 
Plumfield,  I  am  in  want  of  hands, — hands  for  this  very  busi- 
ness you  are  about,  ploughing, — and  Fleda  says  you  know 
everybody ;  so  I  have  come  to  ask  if  you  can  direct  me." 

•*  Heads  or  hands,  do  you  want  ?"  said  Seth,  clearing  his 
boot-sole  from  some  superfluous  soil  upon  the  share  of  his 
plough. 

**  Why  both,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  1  want  hands,  and 
teams,  for  that  matter,  for  I  have  only  two,  and  I  suppose 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  And  I  want  very  much  to  get 
a  person  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  business  to  go  along 
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with  my  man.  He  is  an  Irishoum,  and  I  am  afraid  not  very 
well  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  doing  things  here." 

*'  Like  enough,"  said  Seth ; — ^'  and  the  worst  of  'em  is 
you  can't  learn  'em." 

"  Well  '.-—can  you  help  me  1" 

'*  Mr.  Douglass !" — said  Seth,  raising  his  voice  to  speak  to 
one  of  his  assistants  who  was  approaching  them, — '^Mr. 
Douglass! — ^you're  holding  that  'ere  plough  a  little  too 
obleekly  for  my  grounds." 

"  Very  good,  Mr.  Plumfield !"%  said  the  person  called 
upon,  with  a  quick  accent  that  intimated,  *^  If  you  don't 
know  what  is  best  it  is  not  my  affair !" — the  voice  very  pe- 
culiar, seeming  to  come  from  no  lower  than  the  top  of  his 
throat,  with  a  guttural  roll  of  the  words. 

"  Is  that  Earl  Douglass  f '  said  Fleda. 

"  You  remember  him  ?"  said  her  cousin  smiling.  "  He's 
just  where  he  was,  and  his  wife  too. — Well  Mr.  Rossitur, 
'tain't  very  easy  to  find  what  you  want  just  at  this  season, 
when  most  folks  have  their  hands  full  and  help  is  all  taken 
up.  I'll  see  if  I  can't  come  down  and  give  you  a  lift  my- 
self with  the  ploughing,  for  a  day  or  two,  as  I'm  pretty  lie- 
forehand  with  the  spring,  but  you'll  want  more  than  that. 
I  ain't  sure — I  haven^t  more  hands  than  I'll  want  myself,  but 
I  think  it  is  possible  Squire  Springer  may  spare  you  one 
of  hisn.  He  ain't  taking  in  any  new  land  this  year,  and  he's 
got  things  pretty  snug ;  I  guess  he  don't  care  to  do  any 
more  than  common — ^anyhow  you  might  try.  You  know 
where  uncle  Joshua  lives,  Fleda?  Well  Fhiletus — ^what 
now  1" 

They  had  been  slowly  walking  along  the  fence  towards 
the  furthest  of  Mr.  Plumfield's  coadjutors,  upon  whom  his 
eye  had  been  curiously  fixed  as  he  was  speaking ;  a  young 
man  who  was  an  excellent  sample  of  what  is  called  "  the 
raw  material."  He  had  just  come  to  a  sudden  stop  in  the 
midst  of  the  furrow  when  his  employer  called  to  him ;  and 
he  answered  somewhat  lack-a-daisically, 

"  Why  I've  broke  this  here  clevis — ^I  ha'n't  touched  any- 
thinff  nor  nothing,  and  it  broke  right  in  teyi !" 

"What  do  you  'spose  '11  be  done  nowl"  said  Mr.  Plum- 
field  gravely  going  up  to  examine  the  fracture. 

"  Well  .'twa'n't  none  of  my  doings,"  8ai4  the  young  man. 


''I  haVt  touched  any  thing  nor  nothing — and  the  mean 
thing  broke  right  in  ten.  'Tain't  so  handy  as  the  old  kind 
o'  plough,  by  a  long  jump." 

*'  You  go  'long  down  to  the  house  and  ask  my  mother  for 
a  new  clevis ;  and  talk  about  ploughs  when  you  know  how 
to  hold  'em,"  said  Mr.  Plumfield. 

"  It  don't  look  so  difficult  a  matter,"  said  Mr.  Rossitur, — 
^but  I  am  a  novice  myself.  What  is  the  principal  thing  to 
be  attended  to  in  ploughing,  Mr.  Plumfield  ?" 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  Seth's  eye,  as  he  looked  down 
upon  a  piece  of  straw  he  was  breaking  to  bits,  which  Fleda, 
who  could  see,  interpreted  thoroughly. 

"Well,"  said  he,  looking  up, — "  the  breadth  of  the  stitches 
and  the  width  and  depth  of  the  furrow  must  be  regulated 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  lay  of  the  ground, 
and  what  you're  ploughing  for ; — ^there's  stubble  ploughing, 
and  breaking  up  old  lays,  and  ploughing  for  fallow  crops, 
and  ribbing,  where  the  land  has  been  some  years  in  grass, 
—and  so  on ;  and  the  plough  must  be  geared  accordingly,  and 
so  as  not  to  take  too  much  land  nor  go  out  of  the  land ;  and 
after  that  the  best  part  of  the  work  is  to  guide  the  plough 
right  and  run  the  furrows  straight  and  even." 

Ho  spoke  with  the  most  impenetrable  gravity,  while  Mr. 
Bossitur  looked  blank  and  puzzled.  Fleda  could  hardly 
keep  her  countenance. 

"That  row  of  poles,"  said  Mr.  Rossitur  presently,— "are 
they  to  guide  you  in  running  the  furrow  straight  f 

"  Yes  sir — ^they  are  to  nutfk  out  the  crown  of  the  stitch. 
I  keep  'em  right  between  the  horses  and  plough  'em  down 
one  after  another.  It's  a  kind  of  way  country  folks  play  at 
ninepins,"  said  Seth,  with  a  glance  half  inquisitive,  half  sly, 
at  his  questioner. 

Mr.  Rossitur  asked  no  more.  Fleda  felt  a  little  uneasy 
again.  It  was  rather  a  longish  walk  to  uncle  Joshua's,  and 
hardly  a  word  spoken  on  either  side. 

The  old  gentleman  was  "to  hum ;"  and  while  Fleda  went 
back  into  some  remote  part  of  the  house  to  see  "  aunt 
Syra,"  Mr.  Rossitur  set  forth  his  errand. 

"  Well, — and  so  you're  looking  for  help,  ehl"  said  unde 
Joshua  when  he  had  heard  him  through, 

"  Yea  air, — ^I  want  help." 


••Add  a  t«ttm  too f* 

^^  I  hare  daid,  sh*/'  M^  RoMttar  nawefed  mtlMr 

shortly.     "Can  you  supply  me?" 

"  Well, — ^F  don't  know  as  I  can,"  said  thd  old  man^  rub- 
l^ing  his  hands  slowly  over  his  knees. — ^"You  ha'n't  got 
much  done  yet,  I  s'pose  V* 

"  Nothing.     I  came  the  day  before  yesterday." 

**  Land's  in  rather  poor  condition  in  some  parts,  ain't  it  1** 

"  I  really  am  not  able  to  say,  sir, — till  I  have  seen  it." 

'*h  ought  to  be,"  said  the  old  gentleman  shaking  his  head, 
—"the  fellow  that  was  there  last  didn't  do  right  by  it- 
he  worked  the  land  too  hard,  and  didn't  put  on  it  any  wh«ro 
near  what  he  had  ought  to— I  guess  you'll  find  it  pretty  poor 
hi  some  places.  He  was  trying  to  get  all  he  could  out  of  it, 
t  s'pose.  There''8  a  good  deal  o(  fencing  to  be  done  too^ 
gte't  there  T 
^^  An  that  there  was,  sir, — ^I  have  done  none  since  I  oame." 

"8eth  Plnmfield  got  through  ploughing  yetT 

"  We  found  him  at  it." 

'^  Ay,  he^s  a  smart  man.  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Mr. 
Bossitur,  with  that  piece  of  marsh  land  that  lies  off  to  tiM 
south-east  of  the  Imm,  beyond  the  meadow,  between  the 
hills  ?    I  had  just  sich  another,  and  I  "^-^^^ 

"Before  I  do  anything  with  lihe  wet  land,  Mr.  — ^^  i  am 
so  unhappy  as  to  have  forgotten  your  name  1—" 

"Springer,  sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman,-^-^^ Springer — 
Joshua  Springer.    Tha«  is  my  name,  sir." 

"Mr.  Springer,  before  I  do  anything  with  the  wet  land  I 
should  like  to  have  something  growing  on  the  dry ;  and 


that  is  the  present  matter  in  hand  will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
let  me  know  whether  I  can  have  your  assistance. 

"  Well  I  don't  know, — "  said  the  old  gentleman  5  "  there 
ain't  anybody  to  send  but  my  boy  Lucas,  and  I  don't  know 
whether  he  would  make  up  nis  mind  to  go  or  not" 

"  Well  sir !" — said  Mr.  Bossitur  rising,—"  in  that  case  I 
will  bid  you  good  morning*  I  am  sorry  to  have  given  you 
the  trouble." 

"Stop,"  said  the  old  man, — "stop  a  bit  Just  sit  down 
«^ril  go  in  and  see  about  it." 

Mr.  Rossitur  sat  down,  and  unde  Joshua  lelb  him  te  gp 
into  the  kitchen  and  consult  his  wiib,  without  ifkom  caun- 


10),  ef  )ikt#  ymx»  ^peejftlly,  he  rarely  did  anythmg.  They 
never  varied  in  opinion,  but  aunt  Syra's  wits  supplied  toi 
steel  edge  to  his  heavy  metal. 

'^I  don't  know  but  Lucas  would  as  leave  go  as  not/'  the 
old  gentleman  remarked  on  coming  back  from  this  shaipen- 
log  process,— r"  and  i  can  make  out  to  spare  him,  I  guess. 
You  calculate  to  keep  Yjxok,  I  s'pose  2' ' 

^^yntil  this  press  is  over^  and  perhaps  longer,  if  I  find 
he  can  do  what  I  want." 

"  You'll  find  him  pretty  handy  at  a'  most  anything ;  but 
I  mean, — I  s'pose  hell  get  his  victuals  with  you." 

"I  have  made  no  arrangement  of  the  kind,"  said  Mr.  Ros- 
situr  controlling  with  some  effort  his  rebelling  muscles. 
^'  Donohan  is  boarded  somewhere  else,  and  for  the  present 
it  will  be  best  for  all  in  my  employ  to  follow  the  same 
plan." 

"  Very  good,"  said  uncle  Joshua,  "  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence,— only  of  course  in  that  case  it  is  worth  more,  when  a 
man  has  to  find  himself  and  his  team." 

"  Whatever  it  is  worth  I  am  quite  ready  to  pay,  sir." 

"Very  good!  You  and  Lucas  can  agree  about  that. 
He'll  be  along  in  the  morning." 

So  they  parted;  and  Fleda  understood  the  impatient 
quick  step  with  which  her  uncle  got  over  the  ground. 

"Is  that  man  a  brother  of  your  grandfather?" 

"  No  sir — Oh  no !  only  his  brother-in-law.  My  grand- 
mother was  his  sister,  but  they  weren't  in  the  least  like 
each  other." 

"  I  should  think  they  could  not,"  said  Mr.  Rossitur. 

"  Oh  they  were  not !"  Fleda  repeated.  "  I  have  always 
heard  that." 

After  paying  her  respects  to  aunt  Syra  in  the  kitchen  she 
had  come  back  time  enough  to  hear  the  end  of  the  discourse 
in  the  parlour,  and  had  felt  its  full  teaching.  Doubts 
returned,  and  her  spirits  were  sobered  again.  Not  another 
word  was  spoken  till  they  reached  home;  when  Fleda 
seized  upon  Hugh  and  went  off  to  the  rock  after  her  for- 
saken pie. 

"  Have  you  succeeded  1"  asked  Mrs.  Rossitur  while  they 
were  gone. 
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«( Yes — ^that  is,  a  cousin  has  kindly  consented  to  coBom 
and  help  me." 

"  A  cousin !"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur. 

"  Ay, — ^we're  in  a  nest  of  cousins." 

'^  In  a  whaty  Mr.  Rossitur  ?" 

**  In  a  nest  of  cousins ;  and  I  had  rather  be  in  a  nest  of 
rooks.  I  wonder  if  I  shall  be  expected  to  ask  my  plough- 
men to  dinner !  Every  second  man  is  a  cousin,  and  uie 
rest  are  uncles." 


QUSBOHT.  MS 


CHAPTER   XIX. 


WbJtoi  lUes  are  blue  and  brii^ 

Whilrt  flowers  are  gaj. 
Whilst  ^68  that  change  ere  night 

Make  ^ad  the  day; 
Whilst  jet  the  calm  hours  ereep, 
Dream  thou— and  from  thy  sleep 

Then  wake  to  weep. 

BHBLunr. 


THE  days  of  summer  flew  by,  for  the  most  part  lightly 
over  the  heads  of  Hugh  and  Fleda.  The  farm  was  lit- 
tle to  them  but  a  place  of  pretty  and  picturesque  doings 
and  the  scene  of  nameless  delights  by  wood  and  stream,  in 
all  which,  all  that  summer,  Fleda  rejoiced ;  pulling  Hugh 
along  with  her  even  when  sometimes  he  would  rather  have 
been  poring  over  his  books  at  home.  She  laughingly  said 
it  was  good  for  him ;  and  one  half  at  least  of  every  fine  day 
their  feet  were  abroad.  They  knew  nothing  practically  of 
the  dairy  but  that  it  was  an  inexhaustible  source  of  the 
sweetest  milk  and  butter,  and  indirectly  of  the  richest  cus- 
tards and  syllabubs.  The  flock  of  sheep  that  now  and  then 
came  in  sight  running  over  the  hill-side,  were  to  them  only 
an  image  of  pastoral  beauty  and  a  soil  link  with  t^e  beauty 
of  the  past.  The  two  children  took  the  very  cream  of 
country  life.  The  books  they  had  left  were  read  with 
greater  eagerness  than  ever.  When  the  weather  was  ''  too 
lovely  to  stay  in  the  house,"  Shakspeare  or  Massillon  or 
Sully  or  the  "  Curiosities  of  Literature"  or  "  Corinne"  or 
Milner's  Church  History,  for  Fleda's  reading  was  as  miscel- 
laneous as  ever,  was  enjoyed  under  the  flutter  of  leaves  ^id 
along  with  the  rippling  of  the  mountain  spring;  whilst  King 
curled  himself  up  on  the  skirt  of  his  mistress's  gown  and 
slept  for  company  ;  hardly  more  thoughtless  and  fearless 


of  harm  than  his  two  companions.  Now  and  then  Fleda 
opened  her  eyes  to  see  that  her  uncle  was  moody  and  not 
like  himself,  and  that  her  aunt's  gentle  face  was  clouded  in 
consequence ;  and  she  could  not  sometimes  help  the  sus- 
picion that  he  was  not  making  a  farmer  of  himself ;  but  the 
next  summer  wind  would  blow  these  thoughts  away,  or  the 
next  look  of  her  flowers  would  put  them  out  of  her  head. 
The  whole  courtyard  in  front  of  the  house  had  been  given 
up  to  her  peculiar  use  as  a  flower-garden,  and  there  she  and 
Hugh  made  themselves  very  busy. 

But  the  summer-time  oame  to  an  end. 

It  was  a  November  morning,  and  Fleda  had  been  doing 
some  of  the  last  jobs  In  her  flower-beds.  She  was  coming 
in  with  spirits  as  brigkt  as  her  oheeks,  when  her  aunt's  atti- 
tude and  look,  more  than  usually  spiritless,  suddenly 
checked  them.  Fleda  gave  her  a  hopeful  kiss  and  asked 
for  the  explanation. 

*^  How  Ixrigfat  you  look,  darling !"  said  her  aunt,  strokii^ 
her  cheek. 

**  Yes,  but  you  don't,  aunt  Lucy.     What  has  happened  f 

*^  Mary  and  Jane  are  going  away." 

"  Godng  away  ! — What  for  V 

"  They  are  tired  of  the  place— don't  like  it,  I  suppose." 

"  Very  foolish  of  them !  Well,  aunt  Lucy,  what  mat- 
ter ?  we  can  get  plenty  more  in  their  room." 

**  Nf't  from  the  city — ^not  possible  ;  they  would  not  come 
at  this  time  of  year." 

**  Skire  1 — Well,  then  here  we  can  at  any  rate.** 

**  Here !  But  what  sort  of  persons  shall  we  get  herel 
And  your  uncle — just  think  !" — 

**  O  but  I  think  we  can  manage,"  said  Fleda.  "  When 
do  Mary  and  Jane  want  to  go  1" 

"  Immediately ! — to-morrow — ^they  are  not  willing  to  wait 
till  we  can  get  somebody.     Think  of  it!" 

"Well  let  them  go,"  said  Fleda, — "the  sooner  the 
t)etter." 

**  Yes,  end  I  am  sore  I  don't  want  to  keep  them  :  but — * 
and  Mrs.  Rossitur  wrung  her  hands, — "  I  haven  t  money 
•nough  to  pay  them  quite, — and  they  won't  go  without  it." 

Fleda  felt  shocked — so  much  that  she  could  not  help 
4ocking  it. 


QOSEOHT.  96ft 

^  But  eati't  unde  Rolf  ^ye  it  you  r 

Mrs.  Bossitur  shook  her  head.     "  I  have  asked  him.'' 

"  How  much  is  wanting  ]" 

"  Twenty-five.  Think  of  his  not  being  able  to  give  me 
tint  !"— 

Mrs.  Bossitur  burst  into  tears. 

"  Now  don't,  aunt  Lucy  !" — said  Fleda,  guarding  well 
her  own  composure ; — ^*'  you  know  he  has  had  a  great  deal 
to  spend  upon  the  farm  and  paying  men,  and  all,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  he  should  be  a  little  short  just  now, — now 
eheer  up  ! — we  can  get  along  with  this  anyhow." 

^^I  asked  him,"  said  Mrs.  Bossitur  through  her  tears, 
"when  he  would  be  able  to  give  it  to  me ;  and  he  told  me 
he  didn't  know !— " 

Fleda  ventured  no  reply  but  some  of  the  tenderest  ca- 
lesaes  that  lips  and  arms  cofiild  give ;  and  then  sprang  away 
and  in  three  minutes  was  at  her  aunt's  side  again. 

"Look  here,  aunt  Lucy,"  said  she  gently, — ^"here  is 
twenty  dollars,  if  you  can  manage  the  five." 

"  Where  -did  you  get  this  ?"  Mrs.  Bossitur  exclaimed. 

**  I  got  it  honestly.  It  is  mine,  aunt  Lucy,"  said  Fleda 
smiling.  "  Uncle  Orrin  gave  me  some  money  just  before 
we  came  away,  to  do  what  I  liked  with ;  and  I  haven't 
wanted  to  do  anything  with  it  till  now." 

Bat  this  seemed  to  hurt  Mrs.  Bossitur  more  than  all  the 
rest  Leaning  her  head  forward  upon  Fleda's  breast  and 
elasping  her  arms  about  her  she  cried  worse  tears  than 
Fleda  had  seen  her  shed.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  emer- 
gency Fleda  would  have  broken  down  utterly  too. 

"  That  it  should  have  come  to  this ! — ^I  can  t  take  it,  dear 
Fleda  !"— 

"  Yes  you  must,  aunt  Lucy,"  said  Fleda  soothingly.  **  I 
oouldn't  do  anything  else  with  it  that  would  give  me  so 
much  pleasure.  I  don't  want  it — it  would  lie  in  my  drawer 
tiH  I  don't  know  when.  We'll  let  these  people  be  off  as 
soon  as  they  please.  Don't  take  it  so— uncle  Bolf  wiH 
have  money  -  again— only  just  now  he  is  out,  I  suppose; — 
and  well  get  somebody  else  in  the  kitchen  that  will  do 
nicely — jou  see  if  we  don't." 

Mrs.  Boss^ur's  embrace  said  what  words  were  powerless 
to  say. 
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^  But  I  don't  know  how  we're  to  find  any  one  here  in  the 
country — ^I  don't  know  who'll  go  to  look — ^I  am  sure  your 
uncle  won't  want  to, — and  Hugh  wouldn't  know — ^ 

"  I'll  go,"  said  Fleda  cheerfully ;— "  Hugh  and  I.  We 
can  do  famously — ^if  you'll  trust  me.  I  won't  promise  tc 
bring  home  a  French  cook." 

^'No  indeed — ^we  must  take  what  we  can  get.  But  you 
can  get  no  one  to-day,  and  they  will  be  off  by  the  morn- 
ing's coach — what  slwdl  we  do  to-morrow, — for  dinner? 
Your  undo        " 

*^  I'll  get  dinner,"  said  Fleda  caressing  her ;— '<  I'll  take 
all  that  on  myself.  It  sha'n't  be  a  bad  dinner  either. 
Uncle  Rolf  will  like  what  I  do  for  him  I  dare  say.  Now 
cheer  up,  aunt  Lucy !— do — that's  all  I  ask  of  you.  Won't 
you  1 — ^for  me  1" 

She  longed  to  speak  a  word  of  that  quiet  hope  with 
which  in  every  trouble  she  secretly  comforted  herself — rile 
wanted  to  whisper  the  words  that  were  that  moment  in 
her  own  mind,  '^  Truly  I  know  that  it  shall  be  well  with 
them  that  fear  God ;" — but  her  natural  reserve  and  timidity 
kept  her  lips  shut ;  to  her  grief. 

The  women  were  paid  off  and  dismissed  and  departed  in 
the  next  day's  coach  from  Montepoole.  Fleda  stood  at  the 
front  door  to  see  them  go,  with  a  curious  sense  that  there 
was  an  empty  house  at  her  back,  and  indeed  upon  her  back. 
And  in  spite  of  all  the  cheeriness  of.  her  tone  to  her  aunt, 
she  was  not  without  some  shadowy  feeling  that  soberer 
times  might  be  coming  upon  them. 

'*  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?"  said  Hugh  dose  beside  her. 
'    '*  O  we  are  going  to  get  soipebody  else,"  said  Fleda. 

«  Where  ?" 

'*  I  don't  know ! — ^You  and  I  are  going  to  find  out." 

"You  and  I!—" 

"Yes.  We  are  going  out  after  dinner,  Hugh  dear,"  said 
she  turning  her  bright  merry  &ce  towards  him, — ^^  to  pick 
up  somebSiy." 

-  Linking  her  arm  within  his  she  went  back  to  the  deserted 
kitchen  premises  to  see  how  her  promise  about  taking  Ma- 
ry's place  was  to  be  fulfilled. 

^  Do  you  know  where  to  look  ?"  said  Hugh. 

"  I've  a  notion  \ — ^but  the  first  thing  is  dinner,  that  uncle 


Rolf  mayn't  thmk  the  v<Hrld  is  turning  topsj  tmrvy .  Tliere 
is  nothing  at  all  here,  Hugh! — ^nothing  in  the  world  but 
bread — ivs  a  blessing  there  is  that.  Uncle  Rolf  will  have 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  coffee  dinner  to-day,  and  I'll  make 
him  the  most  superb  omelette — -that  my  skill  is  equal  to ! 
Hugh  dear,  you  shall  set  the  table. — ^You  don't  know  how  1 
— then  you  shall  make  the  toast,  and  I  will  set  it  the  first 
thing  of  all.  You  perceive  it  is  well  to  know  how  to  do 
everything,  Mr.  Hugh  Rossitur." 

"Where  did  you  learn  to  make  omelettes?''  said  Hugh 
with  laughing  admiration,  as  Fleda  bared  two  pretty  arms 
and  ran  about  the  very  impersonation  of  good-humoured 
activity.  The  table  was  set ;  the  coffee  was  making ;  and 
she  had  him  established  at  the  fire  with  two  great  plates,  a 
pile  of  slices  of  bread,  and  the  toasting-iron. 

"  Where  ?  Oh  don't  you  remember  the  days  of  Mrs. 
Renney  1  I  have  seen  Emile  make  them.  And  by  dint  of 
trying  to  teaoh  Mary  this  summer  I  have  taught  myself. 
There  is  no  knowing,  you  see,  what  a  person  may  oome 
to." 

'*  I  wonder  what  father  would  say  if  he  knew  you  had 
made  all  the  cofi^  this  summer!" 

-  '^That  is  an  unnecessary  speculation,  my  dear  Hugh,  as 
I  have  no  intention  of  telling  him.  But  see  ! — that  is  the 
way  with  speculators !  '  While  they  go  on  refining'-*-the 
toast  bums !" 

The  coffee  and  the  omelette  and  the  toast  and  Mr.  Ros- 
situr's  favourite  French  salad,  were  served  with  beautiful 
accuracy;  and  he  was  quite  satisfied.  But  aunt  Lucy 
looked  sadly  at  Fled  j's  flushed  face  and  saw  that  her  appe- 
tite seemed  to  have  gone  off  in  the  steam  of  her  prepara* 
tions.  Fleda  had  a  kind  of  heart-feast  however  which 
answered  as  well. 

Hugh  harnessed  the  little  wagon,  for  no  one  was  at  hand 
to  do  it,  and  he  and  Fleda  set  off  as  early  as  possible  after 
dinner.  Fleda's  thoughts  had  turned  to  her  old  aoquaint- 
ance  Cynthia  Gall,  who  she  knew  was  out  of  employment 
^  and  staying  at  home  somewhere  near  Montepoole.  They 
got  the  exact  direction  from  aunt  Miriam  who  approved  of 
her  plan. 
-'  it  was  a, pleasant  peaceful  drive  they  had.    They  never 
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wiere  alone  together,  they  two,  but  vexatioos  seemed  t6 
hise  their  power  or  be  forgotten ;  and  an  atmosphere  of 
quietness  gather  about  them,  the  natural  element  of  both 
hearts.  It  might  refuse  its  presence  to  one,  but  the  attrao 
tlon  of  both  together  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
'  Miss  Cynthia's  present  abode  was  in  an  out  of  the  way 
place,  and  a  good  distance  off;  they  were  some  time  in 
reaching  it.  The  barest-looking  and  dingiest  of  houses,  set 
plump  in  a  green  field,  without  one  sofleaing  or  home-like 
touch  from  any  home-feeling  within ;  not  a  flower,  not  a 
shrub,  not  an  out-house,  not  a  tree  near.  One  \^ould  have 
thought  it  a  deserted  house,  but  that  a  thin  wreath  of  smoke 
Hazily  stole  up  from  one  of  the  brown  chimneys ;  and  grace- 
ful as  that  was  it  took  nothing  from  the  hard  stem  barren- 
ness below  which  told  of  a  worse  poverty  than  that  of 
paint  and  glazing. 

"  Can  this  be  the  place  1"  said  Hugh. 

"It  must  be.  You  stay  here  with  the  horse,  and  I'll  go 
in  and  seek  my  fortune. — Don't  promise  much,"  said  Fleda 
shaking  her  head. 

^  The  house  stood  back  from  the  road.  Fleda  picked  her 
way  to  it  along  a  little  footpath  which  spemed  to  be  the 
equal  property  of  the  geese.  Her  knock  brought  an  invi- 
tation to  "  come  in." 

An  elderly  woman  was  sitting  there  whose  appearanoe 
did  not  mend  the  general  impression.  She  had  the  same 
dull  and  unhopeful  look  that  her  house  had. 

"Does  Mrs.  Gall  live  here?" 

"  I  do,"  said  this  person. 

"  Is  Cynthia  at  home  ]" 

The  woman  upon  this  raised  her  voice  and  directed  it  at 
an  inner  door. 

"  Lucindy  ?"  said  she  in  a  diversity  of  tones, — :"  Lu- 
cindy  ! — tell  Cynthy  here's  somebody  wanta  to  see  her." — 
But  no  one  answered,  and  throwing  the  work  from  her  lap 
the  woman  muttered  she  would  go  and  see,  and  left  Fleda 
with  a  cold  invitation  to  sit  down. 

Dismal  work !  Fleda  wished  herself  out  of  it.  The 
house  did  not  look  poverty-stricken  within,  but  poverty 
must  have  struck  to  the  very  heart,  Fleda  thought,  where 
there  was  no  apparent  cheridiing  of  anything.     There  was 


Ao  absolute  distress  visible,  neither  was  there  a  sign  of  real 
comfort  or  of  a  happy  home.  She  could  not  fimcy  it  was 
one. 

She  waited  so  long  that  she  was  sure  Cynthia  did  not 
hold  herself  in  readiness  to  see  company.  And  when  the 
lady  at  last  came  in  it  was  with  very  evident  marks  of 
*^  smarting  up"  about  her. 

"  Why  it's  Flidda  Ringgan !"  said  Miss  Gall  after  a  dtt- 
]i>u>u.s  look  or  two  at  her  visiter.     "  How  do  you  do  ?     I 
didn't  'spect  to  see  you.     How  much  you  have  growed !" 
.    She  looked  really  pleased  and  gave  Fleda's  hand  a  very 
jstrpng  grasp  as  she  shook  it. 

.  "  There  ain't  no  fire  here  to-day,"  pui*sued  Cynthy,  paying 
lier  attentions  to  the  fireplace, — "  we  let  it  go  down  on  acr 
eount  of  our  being  all  busy  out  at  the  back  of  the  house.  I 
guess  you're  cold,  ain't  you  V 

Fleda  said  no,  and  remembered  that  the  woman  she  had 
first  se^i  was  certainly  not  busy  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
nor  anywhere  else  but  in  that  very  room,  where  she  had 
found  her  deep  in  a  pile  of  patchwork. 

"  I  heerd  you  had  come  to  the  old  place.  Were  you  glad 
to  be  back  again?"  Cynthy  asked  with  a  smile  that  might 
be. taken  to  express  some  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

"  I  was  very  glad  to  see  it  again." 

"I  hain't  seen  it  in  a  great  while.  I've  been  staying  to 
}ium  this  year  or  two.  I  got  tired  o'  going  out,"  Cynthy 
remarked,  with  again  a  smile  very  peculiar  and  Fled^t 
tiiought  a  little  sardonical.  She  did  not  know  how  to  an- 
awer.< 

\  "  Well,  how  do  you  come  along  down  yonder  ?"  Cynthy 
went,  on,  -making  a  great  fuss  with  the  shovel  and  tongs  tp 
very  little  purpose.  "Ha'  you  come  all  the  way  from 
Queechy  ?" 

"  Yjes.     I  came  on  purpose  to  see  you,  Cynthy." 

•Without: staying  to  ask  what  for,  Miss  Gall  now  went  out 
to  ^Hhe  back  of  the  house"  and  came  running  in  again  ^Yith 
a  live  brand  pinched  in  the  tongs,  and  a  long  tail  of  smoke 
imming  afler  it.  Fleda  would  have  compounded  for  no  fire 
and  no  choking.  The  choking  was  only  useful  to  give  her 
tixne  to  think.  She  was  uncertain  how  to  bring  in  her 
errand. 


'' Atid  how  is  Mis'  PInmfieldr  said  CynUiy,  in  an  inter.- 
val  of  blowing  the  brand. 

*'  She  is  quite  well ;  but  Cynthy,  you  need  not  have  taken 
all  that  trouble  for  me.     I  cannot  stay  but  a  few  minutes." 

"  There  is  wood  enough  I"  Cynthia  remarked  with  one  of 
her  grim  smiles ;  an  assertion  Fleda  could  not  help  doubt- 
ing. Indeed  she  thought  Miss  Gall  had  grown  altogether 
more  disagreeable  than  she  u?ied  to  be  in  old  times.  Why, 
she  could  not  divine,  unless  the  souring  effect  had  gone  on 
with  the  years. 

**  And  what's  become  of  Earl  Douglass  and  Mis'  Doug- 
lass] I  hain't  heerd  nothin'  of 'em  this  great  while.  I 
always  told  your  grandpa  he'd  .ha'  saved  himself  a  great 
deal  o'  trouble  if  he'd  ha'  let  Earl  Douglass  take  hold  of 
things.  You  ha'n't  got  Mr.  Didenhover  into  the  worka 
again  I  guess,  have  you '?  He  was  there  a  good  spell  after 
your  grandpa  died." 

**  I  haven't  seen  Mrs.  Douglass,"  said  Fleda.  "  But  Cyn- 
thy, what  do  you  think  I  haveciimo  here  fori" 

**  I  don't  know,"  said  Cynthy,  with  another  of  her  pecu- 
liar looks  directed  at  the  fire.  ^'  I  s'pose  you  want  some* 
h'n  nother  of  me." 

"  I  have  come  to  see  if  you  wouldn't  come  and  live  with 
my  aunt,  Mrs.  Rossi tur.  We  are  left  alone  and  want  some- 
body very  much ;  and  I  thought  I  would  find  you  out  and 
see  if  we  couldn't  have  you,  first  of  all, — ^before  Hooked  ii^it 
anybody  else." 

Cynthy  was  absolutely  silent.  She  sat  before  tbe  fire, 
her  feet  stretched  out  towards  it  as  far  as  they  would  go, 
and  her  arms  crossed,  and  not  moving  her  steady  gaze  at 
the  smoking  wood,  or  the  chimney-back,  whichever  it  miglit 
be ;  but  there  was  in  the  corners  of  her  mouth  the  threat- 
ening of  a  smile  that  Fleda  did  not  at  all  like. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  it,  Cynthy?" 

**  I  reckon  you'd  best  get  somebody  else,"  said  Mias  GWl 
with  a  kind  of  condescending  dryness,  and  the  smile  shew- 
ing a  little  more. 

"  Why  ?"  said  Fleda.  "  I  would  a  great  deal  rather  have 
an  old  friend  than  a  stranger." 

"Be  you  the  housekeeper?"  said  Cynthy  a  little  ab- 
ruptly. 


.  **  O  I  am  a  little  <^  every  thiog,"  said  Fleda ;— '<  cook  a&d 
housekeeper  and  whatever  comes  first.  I  want  jou  to  oome 
and  be  housekeeper,  Cynthy." 

^'  I  reckon  Mis'  Rossitur  don't  have  much  to  do  with  her 
help)  does  shel"  said  Cynthy  after  a  pause,  during  whkh 
the  comers  of  her  mouth  never  changed.  The  tone  of 
piqued  independence  let  some  light  into  Fleda's  mind. 

**  She  ia  not  strong  enough  to  do  much  herself,  and  she 
wants  some  one  that  will  take  all  the  trouble  from  her. 
You'd  have  the  field  all  to  yourself,  Cynthy." 

"  Your  aunt  sets  two  tables  I  calculate,  don't  she?" 

"  Yes — ^my  unde  doesn't  like  to  have  any  but  his  own 
family  around  him." 

*^I  guess -I  shouldn't  suit !"  said  Miss  Grail,  after  another 
little  pause,  and  stooping  very  diligently  to  pick  up  some 
scattered  shreds  from  the  floor.  But  Fleda  could  see  the 
flushed  face  and  the  smile  which  pride  and  a  touch  of  spite- 
ful pleasure  in  the  revenge  she  was  taking  made  particularly 
hateful.  She  needed  no  more  convincing  that  Miss  Gall 
>^  wouldn't  suit ;"  but  she  was  sorry  at  the  same  time  for 
the  perverseness  that  had  so  needlessly  disappointed  her ; 
and  went  rather  pensively  back  again  down  the  little  foot- 
path  to  the  waiting  wagon. 

^*  This  is  hardly  the  romance  of  life,  dear  Hu^,"  she  said 
as  she  seated  herself. 

"  Haven't  you  succeeded  ]" 

Fleda  shook  her  head. 

"  What's  the  matter  T 

»  O — pride, — injured  pride  of  station !  The  wrong  of 
iK>t  coming  to  our  table  and  putting  her  knife  into  our  but- 
ter." 

'^  And  living  in  such  a  place!" — said  Hugh. 

*'  You  don't  know  what  a  place.  They  are  miserably 
poor,  I  am  sure ;  and  yet — I  suppose  that  the  less  people 
nave  to  be  proud  of  the  more  they  make  of  what  is  left. 
Poor  people ! — " 

"  Poor  Fleda !"  said  Hugh  looking  at  her.  "  What  will 
you  do  now?" 

"  O  we'll  do  somehow,"  said  she  cheerfully.  ^'  Perhaps 
it  is  just  as  well  after  all,  for  Cynthy  isn't  the  smartest 
woman  in  the  world.     I  remember  grandpa  used  to  say  ha 


dida't  believe  die  could  get.  a  bean  into  the  middle  of  liar 
bread." 

*'  A  bean  into  the  middle  of  her  bread !"  said  Hugh. 
.  But  Pleda's  ^pbriety  was  quite  l^anished  by  his  mystified 
}pok,andher  laugh  rang  along  over  the  fidds  before  she 
answered  him. 

That  la\igh  had  blown  away  all  the  vapours,  for  the  pres* 
ent,  a^  lea^J;,  ojid  they  jogged.  <Mn  .^gai^  very  sodabiy. 

''Do  you  know,''  said  Fleda,, after  a  while  of  slloit  en- 
joyment in  the  changes  c^  scene  #ild  the  mildu  autumn 
weather^-^— '^  I  am  not  sure  that  it  wasn't  very  well  fbr  me 
that  we  came  away  from  New  York." 
•  "  I  dare  say  it  was,"  said  Hugh, — '^  suiioe  we  came ;  but 
what  makes  you  say. so?" 

"  I  don't  mean  that  it  was  for  anybody  else,  but  for  me. 
I  think  I  was  a  little  proud  of  our  nice  things  there." 

'^  You,  Fleda !"  said  Hugh  with  a  look  of  appreciating 
affection. 

''Yes  I  was,  a  little.  It  didn't  make  the  srealiest  part  of 
my  love  for  them,  I  am  sure  ;  but  I  think  I  had  a  'little,  un- 
defined, sort  of  pleasujrei  in  the  feeling  Jbbat^tbey  wer&  better 
and  prettier  than  other  people  had,'! 

''  You  are  sure  you  are  not  proud  of  yOur  little  King 
Charles  now  1''  saiq  Hugh. 

''  I  don't  know  but  I  am,"  said  Fleda  laughing.  ''But  how 
much  pleasanter  it  is  here  on  almost  every  account.  Look 
at  the  beautiful  sweep  of  the  grouqd  off  among  those  hills 
— isn't  it  ?  What  an  exquisite  horizon  line,  Iiugh  t" 
^  "  An4  what  a  sky  oyer  jit !"».  ,,  i.j^. 
*  "Yes — I  love  these  fall  §kies. .  Qh  1  would  a  great  deal 
rather  be  here  thMi  in  any  city  that  ever  was  built !" 

"So  would  V'  said  Hiigh. .  '! ^t.the  thing  is-i-r." 

Fleda,  knew  quite  well  what  the  thing  was,  and  did  not 
.apswef.  ,  .J,    ,. 

"But  my  deajr  Hugh,"  ^  said  presently, — "1  don't 
remember  that  sweep  of  hills  when  we  were  coming  ]" 

"Ypij  were  going  the  otjber  way,"  said  Hugh. 

"  Yes  but,  Hugh, — 1  am  sure  we  did  not  pass  these  grain 
fields...  We  naust  have. got  into  the  wronft  road." 
.    Hug|i  drew  tl^e  reins,  and  looked^^^fk^d  doubted*. 


•*  There  i^i*  hMse  yotider/"  fsaid  Reda,— «  we  had  better 

/,- *'-y€fl. there ;is---behind  that  piece  of  wood,  Lo6k  over 
^Ir-Hi^iiNi  32:oi«,rs^e  4.Hght  curl^of  bine  smoke  against t^ 
sigr.l — We^never  passed  that  house  and  wood,  I  am  certam. 
We  ought  to  make  haste,  for  the  aftemdbns  are  short  now, 
HQchyK)u  wUl  please  to  recollect  tifere  is  nobody  at  home  to 
get  tea." 

;  .M|^ho^'I#ucfll9.w]ll  get  upon  One  of  his  everlasting  talks 
js«ith.'firther,l'  said  Hugh.! :  i-^^  - 

"And  that  it  will  hold  till  we  get  home,"  said  Fleda. 
J[r||  iirjU 'be  :the  hf^>piest  useX^eas  has  made  of  his  tongue 
ip  a  good: whiles"  -■    ■ 

**.v^8t:^  X\i^y  estopped  before  a  substantial-looking  farm- 
liouse  a. man  came  irom  the  other  way  and  stopped  there 
t0€f,'=with  his  hand  upon  the  gate. 

"  How  far  are  we  f>om  Queechy,  sir  ?"  said  Hugh. 
. .  "You're  not  from  it  at  all,  sir,"  said  the  man  politely. 
"You^re  i^  Queeehy,  sir,  «t  present." 
,r  *^is  l^iB  the  right  road  from  Montepople  to  Queechy  vil- 
JUge:?"    .  ^ 

i<:if"Jt'  10  not,' sir.  It  is  a  very  torti^ous  direction  indeed. 
Have  I  not  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Rossitur's  young 
geollenHm?"  ? 

^jjMn  Bossitur's  young^gentlenian  acknowledged  his  rela* 
tlc>Q8htf)ra«id  Jbegged  the:ili,vour  of  being  set  in  the  right  way 
]^jp|e.^'>'  :  irrr-  • 

"  With  much  pleasui*e !  You  have  been  shewing  Miss 
Itaaaitar- Uie  plctaresque  country  about  Montepoole  1" 

*^'My  oonsin  and  I  have*  been  there  on  business,  and  lost 
ouTjway  doming  back;"    ' 

?*  Ah  I  dare  say.  Very  easy.  First  time  you  have  beon 
Iherer 

■^  Yes  sh*,  and  we  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  home." 

"  Well  sir, — ^you  know  the  road  by  Deacon  Patterson's  % 
— comes  out  just  above  the  lake  ?** 

H;^  did  notri^mamber. 

"  Well-^ou  k^p  this  road  straight  on, — I'm  sorry  yoii, 
fffi|4«  a  liurjy,-{ryou  keep  on  till— do  you  Imow  when  you 
strike  Mr.  Harris's  ground  ?" 
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No,  Hugh  knew  nothing  about  it,  nor  Fleda. 

"  Well  ril  tell  you  now  how  it  is,"  said  the  etranger,  « if 
you'll  permit  me.  You  and  your — a — cousin— oome  in  and 
do  us  the  pleasure  of  taking  some  refreshment — ^I  know  my 
sister  '11  have  her  table  set  out  by  this  time — and  I'll  do 
myself  the  honour  of  introducing  you  to— a — ^these  strange 
roads,  afterwards." 

**  Thank  you,  sir,  but  that  trouble  is  unnecessary — camiot 
you  direct  us]" 

**  No  trouble — ^indeed  sir,  I  assure  you,  I  should  esteem 
it  a  favour — very  highly.  I — ^I  am  Dr.  Quackenboss,  sir; 
you  may  have  heard — ^" 

*^  Thank  you  Dr.  Quackenboss,  but  we  have  no  time  this 
afternoon-«-we  are  very  anxious  to  reach  home  as  soon  as 
possible;  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  put  us  in  the  way." 

*'  I*^— really  sir,  I  am  afraid — to  a  person  ignorant  of  the 
various  localities — ^You  will  lose  no  time — ^I  will  just  hitch 
your  horae  here,  and  I'll  have  mine  ready  by  the  time  this 
voung  lady  has  rested.  Miss — a — won't  you  join  with  me  ? 
I  assure  you  I  will  not  put  you  to  the  expense  of  a  minute 
— ^Thank  you ! — Mr.  Harden !— Just  clap  the  saddle  on  to 
LoUypop  and  have  him  up  here  in  three  seconds. — ^Thank 
you ! — My  dear  Miss — ^a — won't  you  take  my  arm  1  I  am 
gratified,  I  assure  you." 

Yielding  to  the  apparent  impossibility  of  getting  any- 
thing out  of  Dr.  Quackenboss,  except  civility,  and  to  the 
real  difficulty  of  disappointing  such  very  earnest  good  will, 
Fleda  and  Hugh  did  what  older  persons  would  not  hare 
done, — alighted  and  walked  up  to  the  house. 

"  This  is  quite  a  fortuitous  occurrence,"  the  doctor  went 
on ; — ^*  I  have  often  had  the  pleasure  of  seeinc  Mr.  Rossitur'9 
&mily  in  church — ^in  the  little  church  at  Queechy  Run-^ 
and  that  enabled  me  to  recognise  your  cousin  as  soon  as  I 
saw  him  in  the  wagon.  Perhaps  Miss — ^a — ^you  may  have 
possibly  heard  of  my  name  ?— Quackenboss — ^I  don't  knoi\ 
that  YOU  understood " 

"  f  have  heard  it,  sir." 

"  My  Irishmen,  Miss — a — my  Irish  labourers,  can't  g  t 
hold  of  but  one  end  of  it;  they  call  me  Boss — ^ha,  ha,  ha  I ' 

Fleda  hoped  his  patients  did  not  get  hold  of  the  other 
and  of  it,  and  trembled,  visibly. 


^  Hard  to  pull  a  man's  name  to  pieoes  before  his  faoe,— 7 
ha,  ha !  but  I  am — a — not  one  thing  myself, — a  kind  of 
heten^jrnous — ^I  am  a  piece  of  a  physician  and  a  little  in 
the.  agricultural  line  also ;  so  it's  all  &ir." 

"The  Irish  treat  my  name  as  hardly,  Dr.  Quackenboss — 
they  call  me  nothing  but  Miss  Ring-again." 

And  then  Fleda  could  laugh,  and  laugh  she  did,  so  heart- 
ily that  the  doctor  was  delighted. 

"  Ring-again !  ha  ha ! — Very  good ! — Well,  Miss — a — I 
shouldn't  think  that  anybody  in  your  service  would  ever — 
ft — ever  let  you  put  your  name  in  practice." 

But  Fleda's  delight  at  the  excessive  gallantry  and  awk- 
wardness of  this  speech  was  almost  too  much ;  or,  as  the 
doctor  pleasantly  remarked,  her  nerves  were  too  many  for 
her ;  and  every  one  of  them  was  dancing  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  hall-door.  The  doctor's  flourishes  lost  not  a 
bit  of  their  angularity  from  his  tall  ungainly  figure  and  a 
lantern-jawed  face,  the  lower  member  of  which  had  now 
'Mid  then  a  somewhat  lateral  play  when  he  was  speaking, 
which  curiously  aided  the  quaint  eflfect  of  his  words.  He 
ushered  his  guests  into  the  house,  seeming  in  a  flow  of  self 
^ratulation. 

The  supper-table  was  spread,  sure  enough,  and  hovering 
about  it  was  the  doctor's  sister;  a  lady  in  whom  Fleda 
only  saw  a  Dutch  face,  with  eyes  that  made  no  impres- 
sion, disagreeable  fair  hair,  and  a  string  of  gilt  beads  round 
her  neck.  A  painted  yellow  floor  under  foot,  a  room 
that  looked  excessively  wooden  and  smelt  of  cheese,  bare 
walls  and  a  well-filled  table,  was  all  that  she  took  in  be- 
sides. 

"  I  have  the  honour  of  presenting  you  to  my  sister,"  said 
the  doctor  with  suavity.  "  Flora,  the  Irish  domestics  of 
this  young  lady  call  her  name  Miss  Ring-again — if  she  will 
let  us  know  how  it  ought  to  be  called  we  shall  be  happy  to 
be  informed." 

Dr.  Quackenboss  was  made  happy. 

^^Miss  Ringgan — and  this  young  gentleman  is  young 
^r.  Rossitur — the  gentleman  that  has  taken  Squire  Ring- 
flap's,  old  place.  We  were  so  ^rtunate  as  to  nave  them 
fose  their  way  this  afternoon,  coming  from  the  Pool,  and 
tk^  bitve  just  stepped  in  to  see  if  you  oan't  find  'em  a 


nreiitMiii 'of  sometMng  thdj  can  eat,  while  lioilTpop  fo 
a  getting  ready  to  see  them  home. -^ 

Poor  Miss  Flora  imoiediately  disappeared '  into  the 
Idtohen,  to  order  a  bit  of  superior  obeese  and  to  have  some 
slices  of  hiusv  put  on  the 'gridiron,  and  then  eoming  back  to 
the  common  room  went  rummaging  about  from  cupboard 
to  cupboard,  in  search  bi  '6ake  and  sweetmeats.  Fleda 
protested  and  begged  in  vain. 

'*  She  was  so  sorry  she  hadn't  knoWed,"  Miss  Flora  said, 
— '*  she'd  ha'  had  some  cakes  made  that  maybe  they  could 
have  eaten,  but  the  bread  was  dry  ;  and  the  cheese  waHiM; 
as  good  somehow  as  the  last  one  they  cut ;  maybe  Miss 
Binggan  would  f^refei'  a  jHece  of  newet-made,  if  she  liked 
it ;  and  she  hadn't  had  good  luck  with  her  {Mreserves  last 
summer — ^the  most  of  'em  had  fomented — she  thought  it 
was  the  damp  weather ;  but  there  was  some  stewed  pears 
that  maybe  she  Would  be  so  good  as  to  approve — and  there 
was  some  ham !  whatever  else  it  was  it  was  hot ! — ^ 

It  was  impossible,  it  was  impossible,  to  do  dishonour  to 
all  this  hospitality  and  kindness  and  pride  that  was  brought 
out  for  them.  Early  or  late,  they  must  eat,  in  mere  md- 
tude.  The  difficulty  was  to  avoid  eating  everything. 
Hugh  and  Fleda  managed  to  compound  the  iKkatter  wiUi 
each  other,  one  taking  the  cake  and  pears,  and  the  other 
the  ham  and  cheese.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  overflow  of 
good-will  Fleda  bethought  her  to  ask  if  Miss  Flora  knew 
of  any  girl  or  woman  that  would  go  out  to  serviee.  Miss 
Flora  took  the  matter  into  grave  consideration  as  soon  as 
her  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  theiir  cups  of  tea  had  subsided* 
She  did  not 'commit  herself,  but  thought  it  possible  tiuH 
one  of  the  Finns  might  be  willing  to  go  out. 

"  Where  do  they  live  1" 

'*  It's — ^a — not  far  from  Queeohy  Bun,"  said  the  doctor^ 
whose  now  and  then  hesitation  in  the  midst  of  his  speeoh 
was  never  for  want  of  a  thought  but  Mmply  and  merely 
for  the  best  words  to  clothe  it  in. 

^  Is  it  in  our  way  to-night  f^        ' 

He  could  make  it  so,  the  doctor  said,  wi^  pleasure^  for 
it  would  give  him  permissicm  to  gallant  them  a  little  fluv 
ther. 
*  They  had  several  miles  jettogo^and  the  son  went  dimii 


$B  &BJ  were  passing  through  Qaeechj  Ran.  Under  Hmt 
still  cool  clear  autumn  sky  Fleda  would  have  enjoyed  the 
iide  very  mudi,  but  that  her  unfulfilled  errand  vris  weighing 
upon  her,  and  she  feared  her  aunt  and  uncle  might  want  her 
services  before  she  could  be  at  home.  Still,  late  as  it  Was, 
tke  determined  to  stc^  for  a  mkiute  at  Mrs.  Finn's  and  go 
home  with  a  dear  conscience.  At  her  door,  and  not  till 
there,  the  doctor  was  prevailed  upon  to  part  company,  the 
rest  of  the  way  being  perfectly  plain. 

Mrs.  Finn's  house  was  a  great  unprepossessing  building, 
^wadied  and  -dried  by  the  rain  and  sun  into  a  daric  dingy 
colour,  the  only  one  that  had  ever  supplanted  the  original 
hue  of  the  fres^-sawn  boards.  This  indeed  was  not  an  un- 
common thing  in  the  country ;  near  all  the  houses  of  the 
Deepwater  settlement  were  in  the  same  case.  Fleda  went 
Jip  a  flight  of  steps  to  what' seemed  the  front  door,  but  the 
girl  that  answered  her  knock  led  her  down  them  again  and 
round  to  a  lower  entrance  on  the  other  side.  This  intro- 
duced Fleda  to  a  large  ground-floor  apartment,  probably 
the  common'  room  of  the  &mily,  with  the  large  kitchen 
-fireplace  and  flagged  hearth  and  wall  cupboards,  and  the 
only  furniture  the « usual  red-backed  splinter  chairs  and 
wooden  table.  A  woman  standing  before  the  Are  with  a 
bmonb.  in  her  hand  answered  Fieda's  inclination  with  a 
"Batumine  toA  of  the  head,  and  fetching  one  of  the  red^ 
baeks  from  the  wall  bade  her  ^  sit  down." 
:  Poor  iFleda's  nerves  bade  her  "  go  away."  The  people 
looked  like  their  house.  The  principal  woman,  who  re^ 
mained  standing  broom  in  hand'  to  hear  Fledft's  business, 
was  i&  g<lod  truth  a  dark  personage ;  her  head  covered  with 
black  hair,  her  person  with  a  dingy  black  calico,  and  a 
eullen  doud  lowering  over  her  eye.  At  the  comer  of  the 
fireplace  was  an  old  woman,  laid  by  in  an  easy  chair ;  dis- 
abled, it  was  plain,  not  from  mental  but  bodily  infirmity; 
for  her  faoe  had  a  cast  of  niischief  which  could  not  stand 
with  the  innocence^  of  second  diildhood.  At  the  oth» 
^leomer  sat  an  elderly  woman  sewing,  with  tokens  of  her 
tittde  for  yards  on  the  floor  around  her.  Back  at  the  fiir 
tide  of  the  room  a  young  man  was  eating  his  supper  at  the 
table  alone ;  and  und^  the  table,  on  the  floor,  the  enop- 
fiiitxily'^bTead  loougfa  was  unwontedly  fifled  with  the 


MIS  iiUXEOBT. 

Bewingwotnan^s  child,  which  had  with  superhuman  effor(9 
crawled  into  it  and  lay  kicking  and  crowing  in  delight  at  its 
new  cradle.  Fleda  did  not  know  how  to  enter  upon  her 
business*^ 

*M  have  been  looking,'^  she  began,  ^'  for  a  person  who  is 
willing  to  go  out  to  work — Miss  Flora  Quackenboss  told 
me  perhaps  I  might  find  somebody  here.'' 

^^  Somebody  to  help  ?"  said  the  woman  beginning  to.  use 
her  broom  upon  the  hearth. — "  Who  wants  'em  ?'* 

"  Mrs.  Rossitur — my  aunt." 

"  Mrs.  Rossitur  ? — ^what,  down  to  old  Squire  Ringgan's 
place?" 

'*Yes.  We  are  left  alone  and  want  somebody  very 
much." 

"  Do  you  want  her  only  a  few  days,  or  do  you  calculate 
to  have  her  stop  longer  %  because  you  know  it  wouldn't  be 
worth  the  while  to  put  oneself  out  for  a  week." 

"  O  we  want  her  to  stay, — if  we  suit  each  other." 

"  Well  I  don't  know,"  said  the  woman  going  on  with  her 
sweeping, — "  I  could  let  you  have  Hannah,  but  I  'spect  I'll 
want  her  to  hum — What  does  Mis'  Rossitur  calculate  to 
give  f ' 

"  I  don't  know — ^anything  that's  reasonable." 

'^Hannah  kin  go — just  as  good  as  not,"  said  the  old 
woman  in  the  comer  rubbing  her  hands  up  and  down  her 
lap ; — '*  Hannah  kin  go,  just  as  good  as  not !" 

'*  Hannah  ain't  a  going,"  said  the  first  speaker,  answering 
without  looking  at  her.  ^'  Hannah  '11  be  wanted  to  hum ; 
and  she  ain't  a  well  girl  neither ;  she's  kind  o'  weak  in  her 
muscles ;  and  I  calculate  you  want  somebody  that  can  take 
hold  lively.  There's  Lucy — if  she  took  a  notion  ihe  could 
go — ^but  she'd  please  herself  about  it.  She  won't  do  noth- 
ing without  she  has  a  notion." 

This  was  inconclusive,  and  desiring  to  bring  matters  to  a 
point  Fleda  afler  a  pause  asked  if  this  lady  thought  Luoy 
would  have  a  notion  to'go. 

"  Well  I  can't  say — she  ain't  to  hum  or  you  could  ask 
her.  She's  down  to  Mis'  Douglass's,  working  for  her  to- 
day. Do  you  know  Mis'  Douglass? — Earl  Douglass's 
wife?" 

''  O  ye*,  I  knew  her  long  ago,"  said  Fleda^  thinking  tt 


silgbt  be  us  well  to  throw  in  a  spice  of  ingratialiioix;-^'^.! 
am  Fleda  Ringgan.  I  used  to  live  here  with  my  grand- 
labOer* 

''  Don't  say  !  Well  I  thought  you  had  a  kind  o'  look — 
the  old  Squire's  granddarter,  ain't  you  1" 

"  She  looks  like  her  father,"  said  the  sewing-woman  lay- 
ing down  her  needle,  which  indeed  had  been  little  hindranoe 
to  her  admiration  since  Fleda  came  in. 

'*  She's  a  real  pretty  gal,"  said  the  old  woman  in  the 
corner. 

*'  He  was  as  smart  a  lookin'  man  as  there  was  in 
Queechy  township,  or  Montepoole  either,"  the  sewing- 
woman  went  on,  "Do  you  mind  him,  Fliddal" 

"Anastasy,"  said  the  old  woman  aside,  "let  Hamiah 
go!" 

"  Hannah's  a  going  to  keep  to  hum ! — Well  about  Lucy," 
she  said,  as  Fleda  rose  to  go, — "  I  can't  just  say— suppos'n 
you  come  here  to-morrow  afternoon — ^there's  a  few  coming 
to  quilt,  and  Lucy  '11  be  to  hum  then.  I  should  admire  to 
have  you, — and  then  you  and  Lucy  can  agree  what  you'll 
fix  upon.     You  can  get  somebody  to  bring  you,  can't  you  ?" 

Fleda  inwardly  shrank,  but  managed  to  get  off  with 
thanks  and  without  making  a  positive  promise,  which  Miss 
Anastasia  would  fain  have  had.  She  was  glad  to  be  oat 
of  the  house  and  driving  off  with  Hugh. 

"  How  delicious  the  open  air  feels !" 

"  What  has  this  visit  produced  ?"  said  Hugh. 

"  An  invitation  to  a  party,  and  a  slight  possibility  that 
at  the  party  I  may  find  what  I  want." 

"  A  party !"  said  Hugh.     Fleda  laughed  and  explained. 

"  Atid  do  you  intend  to  go  ?" 

"  Not  I ! — at  least  I  think  not.  But  Hugh,  don't  say 
anything  about  all  this  to  aunt  Lucy.  She  would  be  trou- 
bled." 

Fleda  had  certainly  when  she  came  away  no  notion  of 
improving  her  acquaintance  with  Miss  Anastasia ;  but  the 
supper,  and  the  breakfast  and  the  dinner  of  the  next 
day,  with  aU  the  nameless  and  almost  numberless  duties 
of  housework  that  filled  up  the  time  between,  wrought 
her  to  a  very  strong  sense  of  the  necessity  of  having 
Mn*  kind  of  "belp'^  soon.    liCrs.  Roantur  wteried  her- 


's^lf  exoe8fttr<6ly  \lrlth  doing  vei'y  ljul6)  '4nd  then  looked 
eo  Bud  to  see  FJeda  working  on,  that  it  was  more  di^ 
heartening  and  harder  to  bear  than  the  &tigue.  .Hugh 
was  %  most  fitithful  and  Invaluable  coadjutor,  and  his 
lack  of  strength  was  like  be^  own  made  up  by  enei^yof 
•will;  but  neijtherx)f  them  could  bear  the  strain  long;  and 
wiien'.tfai  final  deitrnig  away  of  the  diiiner-diefties  'gave  h&t 
a  breathing-time  she  resolved  to  dress  herself  and  put  her 
tUnorble  inher-pock^  and  go  ovter.tc^ Miss  Finh's  quilting. 
Miss  Lucy  might  not  be  like  Miss  Anastasia ;  and  if  she 
firere,nnytkingtthat  had  h^iifs  and  feet  to  move  instead  of 
lier  own  ^ould  be  Welebrafe:  ...i 

Hugh  went  with  h^r  to  the  door  and  was  to  come  for 
hfipdrbutiii^.  M  '.  \    ^  -•  -  - 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

With  KipMitaity  of  bMeding 

FiiBt  m§km  70a  jUck,  aad  tlieii  with,  CMdiiw. 

JSMTHt. 

FSS  AN  ASTASIA  was  a  little  surprised  and  a  good  deal 
gratified,  Fleda  saw,  by  her  coming,  and  played  the 
hostess  with  great  benignity.  The  quilting-frame  was 
'stretched  in  an  upper  room,  not  in  the  long  kitchen,  to 
Fl^da's  joy  ;  most  of  the  company  were  already  seated  at 
it,  and  she  had  to  go  through  a  long  string  of  introductions 
before  she  was  permitted  to  take  her  place.  First  of  all 
Earl  Douglass's  wife,  who  rose  up  and  taking  both  Fleda's 
hands  squeezed  and  shook  them  heartily,  giving  her  with 
eye  and  lip  a  most  genial  welcome.  This  lady  had  every 
look  of  being  a  very  clever  woman ;  "  a  manager"  she  was 
said  to  be ;  and  indeed  her  very  nose  had  a  little  pinch 
i^hich  prepared  one  for  nothing  superfluous  about  her. 
Even  her  dress  could  not  have  wanted  another  breadth 
from  the  skirt  and  had  no  fulness  to  spare  about  the  body. 
Neat  as  a  pin  though ;  and  a  well-to-do  look  through  it  all. 
Miss  Quackenboss  Fleda  recognised  as  an  old  friend,  gilt 
i>ead8  and  all.  Catherine  Douglass  had  grown  up  to  a 
pretty  girl  during  the  five  years  since  Fleda  had  left 
Queechy,  and  gave  her  a  greeting  half  smiling  half  shy. 
There  was  a  little  more  affluence  about  the  flow  of  her 
drapery,  and  the  pink  ribbon  round  her  neck  was  confined 
by  a  little  dainty  Jew*s  harp  of  a  brooch ;  she  had  her 
mother's  pinch  of  the  nose  too.  Then  there  were  two  other 
young  ladies ; — Miss  Letitia  Ann  Thornton,  a  tall  grown 
girl  in  pantalettes,  evidently  a  would-be  aristocrat  from  the 
air  of  her  head  and  lip,  with  a  well-looking  face  and  looking 
well  knowing  of  the  same,  and  sporting  neat  little  white 


0afb  at  her  wrista,  the  only  one  who  bMB«ich  a 
The  third  of  these  damsels,  Jeaaie  Heialy,  impreeeed,  Fleda 
with  having  been  brought  up  upon  coarse  meat  and  baring 
grown  heavy  in  couaeqaence  ;  the  other  two  were  extreme!/ 
ikir  and  d^ieate,  both  in  complexion  and  feature.  Her 
auotSyra  Fleda  recognised  without  particular  pleasure  and 
managed  to  seat  herself  at  the  quilt  with  the  sewing* woman 
and  Miss  Hannah  between  them.  Miss  Lucy  Finn  she 
found  seated  at  her  right  hand,  but  after  all  the  civilities 
she  had  just  gone  through  Fleda  had  not  courage  just  then 
to  dash  into  business  with  her,  and  Miss  Lucy  herself 
stitched  away  and  was  dumb. 

So  were  the  rest  of  the  party — rather.  The  presence  of 
the  new-comer  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  a  spell.  Fleda 
could  not  think  they  had  been  as  silent  before  her  joining 
them  as  they  were  for  some  time  aflerwaixls.  The  young 
ladies  were  absolutely  mute,  and  conversation  seemed  to 
flog  even  among  the  elder  ones ;  and  if  Fleda  ever  raised 
her  eyes  from  the  quilt  to  look  at  somebody  she  was 
sure  to  see  somebody  s  eyes  looking  at  her,  with  a  curiosity 
well  enough  defined  and  mixed  with  a  more  or  leas  amount 
of  benevolence  and  pleasure.  Fleda  was  growing  very  in- 
dustrious and  feeling  her  cheeks  grow  warm,  when  tb^ 
checked  stream  of  conversation  began  to  take  revenge  hj 
turning  its  tide  upon  her. 

^'  Are  you  glad  to  be  back  to  Queechy,  Fleda  ?''  said  Mrfb 
Doufflaas  from  the  opposite  far  end  of  the  quilt. 

'*  Yes  ma'am,"  said  Fleda,  smiling  back  her  answer, — ^<m 
some  accounts." 

^'  Ain't  she  growed  like  her  father.  Mis'  Douglass  T  said 
the  sewing- woman.  "  Do  you  recollect  Walter  Ringgan-* 
what  a  handsome  feller  he  was  V 

The  two  opposite  girls  immediately  found  something  to 
say  to  each  other. 

^'  She  ain't  a  bit  more  like  him  than  she  is  like  her 
mother,"  said  Mrs.  Douglass,  biting  off  the  end  of  her 
thread  energetically.  "  Amy  Ringgan  was  a  sweet  goo^ 
woman  as  ever  was  in  this  town." 

Again  her  daughter's  glance  and  smile  went  over  to  the 
speaker. 

'*  You  Htay  in  Queechy  an4  live  like  Queeohy  folks  dc^" 


Ifn.  Dougteas  added^  nodkiing  racouraginglj,  ^and  you'll 
beat  both  on  'em." 

But  this  speech  jarred,  and  Fleda  wished  it  had  not  been 
spoken. 

"  How  does  your  uncle  like  farming  ?"  said  aunt  Syra.  . 
-  A  iMNae^rust,  which  Fleda  parried  by  saying  he  had 
hardly  got  accustomed  to  it  yet. 

■    ^  What's  been  his  bumewl  wkal  has  he  been  doing' all 
his  life  till  now  f  said  the  sewing-woman. 

Fleda  replied  that  he  had  had  no  business ;  and  after  the 
minds  of  the  company  had  had  time  to  entertain  this  state- 
ment she  was  startled  by  Miss  Lucy's  voice  at  her  elbow. 

^  It  seems  kind  o'  curious,  don't  it,  that  a  man  should  live 
to  be  forty  or  fifty  years  old  and  not  know  anything  of  the 
earth  he  gets  his  bread  from  1" 

^  What  makes  you  think  he  don't  *?"  said  Miss  ThomtOQ 
rather  tartly. 

**  She  wa'n't  speaking  o'  nobody,"  said  aunt  Syra.     ' 

^  I  was — I  was  speaking  of.  man — I  was  speaking  ab- 
atractly,"  said  Fleda's  right-hand  neighbour. 

**  w  hat's  abstractly  ?"  said  Miss  Anastasia  scornfully. 

"  Where  do  you  get  hold  of  such  hard  words,  Lucy  1" 
«atd  Mrs.  Douglass. 

"  I  don't  know.  Mis'  Douglass ; — they  come  to  me ;— •- 
it's  practice^  I  suppose.     I  had  no  intention  of  being  ob- 


wsure." 


"  One  kind  o'  word's  as  easy  as  another  I  suppoiie,  when 
you're  used  to  it,  ain't  it  ?"  said  the  sewing-woman.. 

*'  What's  abstractly  ?"  said  the  mistress  of  the  house  agam; 

'^  Look  in  the  dictionary,  if  you  want  to  know,"  said  her 
sister. 

"I  don't  want  to  know — ^I  only  want  you  to  tell." 

**  When  do  you  get  time  for  it,  Lucy  1  ha'n't  you  nothing 
else  to  practise  f  pursued  Mrs.  Douglass. 

"  Yes,  Mis'  Douglass ;  but  then  there  are  times  for  exer- 
tion, and  other  times  less  disposable;  and  when  I  feel 
thoughtful,  or  low,  I  commonly  retire  to  my  room  and  con- 
template the  stars  or  write  a  composition." 

Tlie  sewing-woman  greeted  this  speech  with  an  unquali- 
fied ha !  h» !  and  Fleda  invohmtarily  raised  her  head  to 
look  at  the  last  speaker ;    but  there  was  nothing  to  be 


hdtioed  about  her,  aioqpt  that  ske  was  m  ratinr  nieer  ofA&r 
than  the  rest  of  the  Fiim  familj. 

^^  Dtd  you  get  home  safe  last  night  1"  Inquired  Min 
Quackenboss,  bending  forward  over  the  quilt  to  lo<A  down 
to.Eleda. 

Fleda  thanked  her,  ahd  replied  that  thej  had  been  orer^ 
turned  and  had  several  ribs  broken. 

"And  where  have  you  been,  Fleda,  all  this  while?"  said 
Mrs.  Douglass,  . 

Fleda  told,  upon  whieh  all  the  quilting-party  Mised  their 
heads  mtdultaneously  to  take  another  review  of  her. 

'*  Your  unde's  wife  ain't  a  Frenohwoman,  be  she?"  asked 
Aha  sewing- woman. 

..  Fleda  said>'ohno!"-*and  Miss  Quackenboss  remarked 
that  "  she  thought  she  wa'n't ;"  whereby  Fleda  peroeived  it 
had  been  a  subject  of  discussion. 

^^  She  lives  like  one,  don't  she  ?"  said  aunt  Sy ra. 

Which  imputation  Fleda  also  refhted  to  the  best  of  her 
^wer. 

'^  Well  don't  she  have  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  aftef^ 
noon  ?"  pursued  aunt  Syra. 

Fleda  Was  obliged  to  admit  that. 
^  "  And  she  can't  eat  without  she  has  a  fresh  jMeoe  of  roam 
meat  on  table  every,  day,  can  she  ?" 

"  It  is  not  always  roast,"  said  Fleda,  half  vexed  and  half 
laughing. 

"  Fd  ratiier  have  a  good  dish  o'  bread  and  'lasses  thlm  the 
hull  on't;''i  obsessed  old  Mrs.  Finn ;  fisomthe  comer  when^ 
she  sat  manifestly  turning  up  her  nose  at  the  &r-off  joints 
on'  Mrs.  Bossithr's  dinner-table. 

The  girls  on  the  other  side  of  the  quilt  again  held  comMSl 
together,  deep  and  low. 

*  ^  Well  didn't  she  pick  up  all  them  notions  in  that  place 
yonder  1 — where  you  say  she  has  been  ?"  aunt  Syra  went  oo. 

"  No,"  said  Fleda ;  "  everybody  does  so  in  New  York." 
.  "  I  want  to  know  what  kind  of  a  place  New  York  it, 
now,"  said  old  Mrs.  Finn  drawlingly.  '^  1  s'pose  if  s  pretty 
Wg,  ain't  it  r 

r'leda  replied  that  it  was. 

^  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was  a'most  as^  at  from  herb 
^  Que^y  Bunt  now^ain'litr 


T  '1^6  dtst«io»  mealioned  being  soneiriiera  about  one^ 
eighth  of  New  York's  longest  diameter,  Fleda  answered 
that  it  was  quite  as  fkr. 

^  I  ^poee  there's  plenty  o'  mighty  rioli  folics  there,  ain't 
&ere  ?" 
-  "Plenty,  I  beHete,"  said  Fleda. 

"  I  should  hate  to  live  in  it  awfuUy !"  was  the  old  woman's 
eondusion. 

"I  should  admire  to  travel  in  many  countries,"  said  Miss 
Lney,  for  the  first  time  seeming  to  intend  her  words  partio* 
ularly  for  Fleda's  ear.  ''  I  think  nothii^  makes  people  more 
genteel.     I  have  observed  it  frequently." 

Fleda  said  it  was  very  pleasant ;  but  though  encouraged 
by  this  opening  could  not  muster  enough  courage  to  ask  if 
Miss  Lucy  had  a  "  notion  "  to  come  and  prove  their  gentility. 
Her  next  question  was  startling, — if  Fleda  had  ever  studied 
mathematics  t 
.   "  No,"  said  Fleda.     "Have  you?" 

"  O  my,  yes !-  There  was  a  lot  of  us  concluded  we  would 
team  it ;  and  we  commenced  to  study  it  a  long  time  ago. 
I  think  it's  a  most  elevating" 

The  discussion  was  suddenly  broken  ofi^  for  the  sewing- 
woman  exdaimed,  as  the  other  sister  came  in  and  took  her 
seat, 

'  "  Why  Hannah !  you  ha'n't  been  makin'  bread  with  that 
crock  on  your  hands  !" 

"  Well  Mis'  Barnes !"  said  the  girl,—"  I've  washed  'em, 
and  I've  made  bread  with  'em,  and  even  that  didn't  take  it 
off!" 

"  Do  you  look  at  the  stars,  too,  Hannah  f  said  Mrs. 
Bouglass. 

Amidst  a  small  hubbub  of  laugh  and  talk  which  now  be- 
came general,  poor  Fleda  fell  back  upon  one  single  thought 
•*-one  wish ;  that  Hugh  would  come  to  fetch  her  home 
before  tea-time.  But  it  was  a  vain  hope.  Hugh  was  not 
to  be  there  till  sundown,  and  supper  was  announced  long 
before  that.  They  all  filed  down,  and  Fleda  with  them,  to 
the  great  kitchen  below  stairs ;  and  she  found  herself  placed 
in  the  seat  of  honour  indeed,  but  an  honour  she  would  gladly 
have  escaped,  at  Miss  Anastasia's  right  hand. 

A  temporary  locked-jaw  would  have  been  felt  a  blessing. 


Fleda  dared  hardly  even  look  about  her;  but  under  the  eje 
of  hdr  hostess  the  instinct  of  good-breeding  was  found  suffl* 
cient  to  swallow  everything;  literally  and  figuratively. 
There  was  a  good  deal  to  swallow.  The  usual  variety  of 
calces,  sweetmeats,  beef,  cheese,  biscuits,  and  pies,  was  set  out 
with  some  peculiarity  of  arrangement  which  JB^leda  had  never 
seen  before,  and  which  left  that  of  Miss  Quackenboss  ele- 
gant by  comparison.  Down  each  side  of  the  table  ran  an 
advanced  guard  of  little  sauces,  in  Indian  file,  but  in  com- 
panies of  three,  the  file  leader  of  each  being  a  saucer  of 
oustard,  its  follower  a'  ditto  of  preserves,  and  the  third  keep- 
ing a  sharp  look-out  in  the  shape  of  pickles ;  and  to  Fleda^s 
unspeakable  horror  she  discovered  that  the  guests  were  ex- 
pected to  help  themselves  at  will  from  these  several  stores 
With  their  own  spoons,  transferring  what  they  took  either  to 
their  own  plates  or  at  once  to  its  final  destination,  which  last 
mode  several  of  the  company  preferred.  The  advantage 
of  this  plan  was  the  necessary  great  display  of  the  new  sil- 
ver tea-spoons  which  Mrs.  Douglass  slyly  hinted  to  aunt 
Syra  were  the  moving  cause  of  the  tea-party.  But  aunt 
Syi*a  swallowed  sweetmeats  and  would  not  give  heed. 
•  There  was  no  relief  for  poor  Fleda.  Aunt  Syra  was  her 
next  neighbour,  and  opposite  to  her,  at  Miss  Anastasia's  left 
hand,  was  the  disagreeable  countenance  and  peering  eyes  of 
the  old  crone  her  mother.  Fleda  kept  her  own  eyes  fixed 
upon  her  plate  and  endeavoured  to  see  nothing  but  that. 

"  Why  here's  Fleda  ain't  eating  anything,"  said  Mrs. 
Douglass.  *'  Won't  you  have  some  preserves  1  take  some 
custard,  do ! — Anastasy,  she  ha'n't  a  spoon — ^no  wonder !" 

Fleda  had  secretly  conveyed  hers  under  cover. 

'^  There  was  one,"  said  Miss  Anastasia,  looking  about 
where  one  should  have  been, — "  I'll  get  another  as  soon  as 
I  give  Mis'  Springer  her  tea." 

'*  Ha'n't  you  got  enough  to  go  round  ?"  said  the  old  woman 
plucking  at  her  daughter's  sleeve, — ^^  Anastasy ! — ha'n't  you 
got  enough  to  go  round  ?" 

This  speech  which  was  spoken  with  a  most  spiteful  sim- 
plicity Miss  Anastasia  answered  with  superb  silence,  and 
presently  produced  spoons  enough  to  satisfy  herself  and  the 
company.  But  Fleda !  No  earthly  persuasion  could  prevail 
Upon  her  to  touch  pickles,  sweetmeats,  or  custard,  that  even* 


inig;  and  even  in  the  bread  and  cakea  she  had  »  viaioii  of 
kmds  before  her  that  took  away  her  appetite.  She  endeav- 
oured to  make  a  shew  with  huog  beef  and  cups  of  tea,  which 
indeed  was  not  Pouchong ;  but  her  supper  came  suddenly 
to  an  end  upon  a  remark  of  her  hostess,  addressed  to  the 
whole  table,  that  they  needn't  be  surprised  if  they  found 
any  bits  of  puddilig  in  the  gingerbread,  for  it  was  made 
from  the  molasses  the  children  left  the  other  day.  Who 
**  the  children"  were  Fleda  did  not  know,  neither  was  it 
material. 

It  was  sundown,  but  Hugh  had  not  come  when  they 
went  to  the  upper  rooms  again.  Two  were  open  now,  for 
they  were  small  and  the  company  promised  not  to  be  such. 
Fathers  and  brothers  and  husbands  began  to  come,  and 
loud  talking  and  laughing  and  joking  took  place  of  the 
quilting  chit-chat.  Fieda  would  fain  have  absorbed  herself 
in  the  work  again,  but  though  the  frame  still  stood  there 
the  minds  of  the  company  were  plainly  turned  aside  from 
their  duty,  or  perhaps  they  thought  that  Miss  Anastasia  had 
had  admiration  enough  to  dispense  with  service.  Nobody 
shewed  a  thimble  but  one  or  two  old  ladies;  and  as  num- 
bers and  spirits  gathered  strength,  a  kind  of  romping  game 
was  set  on  foot  in  which  a  vast  deal  of  kissing  seemed  to 
be  the  grand  wit  of  the  matter.  Fleda  shrank  away  out 
of  sight  behind  the  open  door  of  communication  between 
the  two  rooms,  pleading  with  great  truth  that  she  was  tired 
and  would  like  to  keep  perfectly  quiet ;  and  she  had  soon 
the  satisfaction  of  being  apparently  forgotten. 

In  the  other  room  some  of  the  older  people  were  enjoy- 
ing themselves  more  soberly.  Fleda's  ear  was  too  near 
the  crack  of  the  door  not  to  have  the  benefit  of  more  of 
their  convei*sation  than  she  cared  for.  It  soon  put  quiet  of 
mind  out  of  the  question. 

'*  HeUl  twist  himself  up  pretty  short ;  that's  my  sense 
of  it ;  and  he  won't  take  long  to  do  it,  nother,"  said  Earl 
Douglass's  voice. 

Fleda  would  have  known  it  anywhere  from  its  extreme 
peculiarity.  It  never  either  rose  or  fell  much  from  a  cer- 
tain pitch ;  and  at  that  level  the  words  gurgled  forth, 
«eemingly  from  an  ever-brimming  fountain;  he  never 
wanted  one ;  and  the  stream  had  neither  let  nor  stay  till 
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his  modScttm  of  aeose  had  fiurly  ran  out.    Paopla  ftkoii||rt 

he  had  not  a  greater  stock  of  that  thaa  some  of  his  neif^ 
hours ;  but  he  issued  an  anxouat  of  word«currency  sufficieol 
for  the  use  of  the  county. 

'^  HeMl  run  himself  agin  a  post  pretty  quick,''  said  unde 
Joshua  in  a  confirmatory  tone  of  voice. 

Fleda  had  a  confused  idea  that  somebody  was  going  to . 
hang  himself. 

•  ^*  He  ain't  a  workin'  things  right,"  said  Douglass, — "  he 
ain't  a  workin'  things  right ;  he's  takin'  hold  o'  everything 
by  the  tail  end.  He  <un't  studied  the  business ;  he  doesn't 
know  when  things  is  right,  and  he  doesn't  know  when  things 
is  wrong ; — and  if  they're  wrong  he  don't  know  how  to 
set  'em  right.  He's  got  a  feller  there  that  ain't  no  more 
fit  to  be  there  than  I  am  to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States ;  and  I  ain't  a  going  to  say  what  I  think  I  am  fit  for, 
but  1  ha'n't  studied  for  that  place  and  I  shouldn't  like  to 
stand  an  examination  for't ;  and  a  man  hadn't  ought  to  be 
a  firmer  no  more  if  he  ha'n't  qualified  himself.  That's 
my  idee.  I  like  to  see  a  thing  done  well  if  it's  to  be  dona 
at  all ;  and  there  ain't  a  stitch  o'  land  been  laid  right  on 
the  hull  farm,  nor  a  furrow  driv'  as  it  had  ought  to  be,  since 
he  come  on  to  it ;  and  I  say,  Squire  Springer,  a  man  ain't 
going  to  get  along  in  that  way,  and  he  hadn't  ought  to.  I 
work  hard  myself,  and  I  calculate  to  work  hard ;  and  I 
make  a  livin'  by't ;  and  I'm  content  to  work  hard.  When 
I  see  a  man  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  I  think  he'll  have 
nothin'  else  in  'em  soon.  I  don't  believe  he's  done  a  hand's 
turn  himself  on  the  land  the  hull  season !"  . 

And  upon  this  Mr.  Douglass  brought  up. 

'*  My  son  Lucas  has  been  workin'  with  hinx,  off  and  on, 
pretty  much  the  hull  time  since  he  come ;  and  he  says  he 
na'n't  begun  to  know  how  to  spell  farmer  yet." 

^^  Ay,  ay !  My  wife — she's  a  little  harder  on  folks  than  I 
be — I  think  it  ain't  worth  while  to  say  nothin'  of  a  man 
without  I  can  say  some  good  of  him — that's  my  idee — ^and 
it  don't  do  no  harm,  nother, — but  my  wife,  she  says  he's 
got  to  let  down  his  notions  a  peg  or  two  afore  they'll  hitch 
just  in  the  right  place ;  and  1  won't  say  but  what  I  think 
she  ain't  maybe  &r  from  right.  If  a  man's  above  his  busi* 
nes3  he.  stands  a  pretty  fidr  chance  to  be  below  it  soipe 
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day.  I  won't  say  myself,  for  I  haven't  any  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  a  man  oughtn't  to  speak  but  of  what  he  is 
knowing  to, — but  I  have  heerd  say,  that  he  wa'n't  as  con- 
versationable  as  it  would  ha'  been  handsome  in  him  to  be, 
all  things  considerin.'  There  seems  to  be  a  good  many 
things  said  of  him,  somehow,  and  I  always  think  men  don  t 
talk  of  a  man  if  he  don't  give  'em  occasion ;  but  anyhow  . 
f've  been  past  the  farm  pretty  often  myself  this  summer, 
workin'  with  Seth  Plumfield ;  and  I've  took  notice  of  things 
myself;  and  I  know  he's  been  makin'  beds  o'  sparrowgrass 
when  he  had  ought  to  ha'  been  makin'  fences,  and  he's  been 
helpin'  that  little  girl  o'  his'n  set  her  flowers,  when  he  would 
ha'  been  better  sot  to  work  lookin'  after  his  Irishman ;  but 
I  don't  know  as  it  made  much  matter  nother^  for  if  he  went 
wrong  Mr.  Rossitur  wouldn't  know  how  to  set  him  right, 
and  if  he  was  a  going  right  Mr.  Rossitur  would  ha'  been 
just  as  likely  to  ha'  set  him  wrong.  Well  I'm  sorry  for 
hinl !" 

''  Mr.  Rossitur  is  a  most  gentlemanlike  man,^'  said  the 
voice  of  Dr.  Quackenboss. 

"  Ay, — I  dare  say  he  is,"  Earl  responded  in  precisely  the 
same  tone.  ^^  I  was  down  to  his  house  one  day  last  sum- 
mer to  see  him. — He  wa'n't  to  hum,  though."         ' 

^  It  would  be  strange  if  harm  come  to  a  man  with  such  a 
guardian  angel  in  the  house  as  that  man  has  in  his'n,"  said 
Dr.  Quackenboss. 

"  Well  she's  a  pretty  creetur' !"  said  Douglass,  looking 
up  with  some  animation.  "I  wouldn't  blame  any  man 
that  sot  a  good  deal  by  her.  I  will  say  I  think  she's  as 
handsome  as  my  own  darter ;  and  a  man  can't  go  no  iurder 
dian  that  I  suppose." 

"  She  won't  help  his  farming  much,  I  guess,"  said  uncle 
Joshua, — "  nor  his  wife  nother." 

Fleda  heard  Dr.  Quackenboss  coming  through  the  door- 
way and  started  from  her  comer  for  fear  he  might  find  her 
out  there  and  know  what  she  had  heard. 

He  very  soon  found  her  out  in  the  new  place  she  had 
chosen  and  came  up  to  pay  his  compliments.  Fleda  was 
in  a  mood  for  anything  but  laughing,  yet  the  mixture  of 
the  ludicrous  which  the  doctor  administered  set  her  nerves 
a  twitchlnc.'    Bringing   his  chair  down  sideways  at  one 
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angle  and  his  person  at  another,  so  as  to  meet  at  the 
motQcnt  of  the  chair's  touching  the  floor,  and  with  a  kx^ 
and  smile  slanting  to  match,  the  doctor  said, 

^'  Well  Miss  Ringgan,  ha» — a — Mrs.  Rossitur,— does  ato 
feel  herself  reconciled  yet?" 

'•  Ecconciled,  sir  T  said  Fleda. 

*•  Yes— a— to  Queediy  ?" 

^^  She  never  quarrelled  with  it,  sir,'*  said  Fleda,  quite  unv 
able  to  keep  fi^m  laughing. 

^^  Yes, — I  mean — a — she  feels  that  she  can  sustahi  her 
spirits  in  different  situations  T 

"  She  is  very  well,  sir,  thank  you." 

^'  It  muist  have  been  a  great  change  to  her — ^and  to  you 
nil — coming  to  this  place." 

"  Yos  sii-  J  the  country  is  very  difierent  from  the  city." 

"  In  what  part  of  New  York  was  Mr.  Rossitur's  former 
lesidcnce  1" 

"  In  State  street,  sir." 

^'  State  street, — that  is  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  the 
Park  ?" 

^'  ^Q  air,  not  exactly." 

*"  Was  Mrs.  Rossitur  a  native  of  the  city  V 

"Not  of  New  York.  O  Hugh,  my  dear  Hugh,"  ex- 
claimed Fleda  in  another  tone,— "what  have  you  'been 
thinking  of?" 

"  Father  wanted  me,"  said  Hugh.  "  I  could  not  help  it, 
Fleda."  - 

'*  You  are  not  going  to  have  the  cruelty  to  take  your — 
a — cousin  away,  Mr.  Rossitur  ?"  said  the  doctor. 

Hut  Fleda  was  for  once  happv  to  be  cruel ;  she  would 
hoar  no  remonstrances.  Though  ner  desire  for  Miss  Lucy's 
^^  help"  had  considerably  lessened  she  thought  she  could  not 
in  politeness  avoid  speaking  on  the  subject,  afler  being  in- 
vited th^re  on  purpose.  But  Miss  Lucy  said  she  "  oalcu* 
lated  to  stay  at  home  this  winter,"  unless  she  wept  to  live 
with  somebody  at  Kenton  for  the  purpose  of  attending  ^ 
bourse  of  philosophy  lectures  that  she  heard  were  to  be 
siven  there.  So  that  matter  was  settled;  and  clasping 
Hugh's  arm  Fleda  turne^d  away  from  the  house  with  a  step 
and  heart  both  lightened  by  the  joy  of  being  out  of  it. 

*'  I  po«y  n't  oome  sooner,  Fleda  "  said  Hugh. 
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"  No  matter — O  I'm  so  glad  to  be  away !  Walk  a  little 
fkster,  dear  Hugh. — Have  you  missed  me  at  home  V* 
•  "  Do  you  want  me  to  say  no  or  yes  1"  said  Hugh  smiling. 
"  We  did  very  well — mother  and  I — and  I  have  left  every- 
thing ready  to  have  tea  the  minute  you  get  home.  What 
sort- of  a  time  have  you^ad?" 

in  answer  to  which  Fleda  gave  him  a  long  history ;  and 
then  they  .walked  on  awhile  in  silence.  The  evening  was 
still  and  would  have  been  dark  but  for  the  extreme  bril- 
liancy of  the  stars  through  the  keen  clear  atmosphere. 
Fleda  looked  up  at  them  and  drew  large  draughts  of  bodily 
and  mental  refreshment  with  the  bracing  air. 

"  Do  you  know  to-morrow  will  be  Thanksgiving  day  1" 

'•  Yes — what  made  you  think  of  it  ?" 

"They  were  talking  about  it — ^they  make  a  great  fusa 
here  Thanksgiving  day." 

"  I  don't  think  we  shall  make  much  of  a  fuss,"  said  Hugh. 

"1  don't  think  we  shall.  I  wonder  what  I  shall  do — ^I 
am  afraid  uncle  Rolf  will  get  tired  of  cofiee  and  omelettes 
in  the  course  of  time;  and  my  list  of  receipts  is  very 
limited." 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  didn't  beg  one  of  Mrs.  Renney's  books,** 
said  Hugh  laughing.     "If  you  had  only  known — ^" 

"  'Tisn't  too  late !"  said  Fleda  quickly,—"  I'll  send  to 
New  York  for  one.  I  will !  I'll  ask  uncle  Orrin  to  get  it 
for  me.     That's  the  best  thought ! — " 

'-  But  Fleda !  you're  not  going  to  turn  cook  in  that  fiish- 
ion !" 

"  It  would  be  no  harm  to  have  the  book,"  said  Fleda. 
"  1  can  tell  you  we  mustn't  expect  to  get  anybody  here  that 
can  make  an  omelette,  or  even  coffee,  that  uncle  Rolf  wiU 
drink.     Oh  Hugh !— " 

''What?" 

"  I  don't  know  where  we  are  going  to  get  anybody ! — But 
don't  say  anything  to  aunt  Lucy  about  it." 

"  Well,  we  can  keep  Thanksgiving  day,  Fleda,  without 
a  dinner,"  said  Hugh  cheerfully. 

"  Yes  indeed ; — I  am  sure  I  can — after  being  among  these 
people  to-night.  How  much  I  have  that  they  want !  Look 
at  the  Great  Bear  over  there ! — ^isn't  that  better  than  New 
York  r' 
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*'Th6  Great  Bear  hangs  over  New  York  too,**  Hi:^  said 

with  a  smile.  fi^ 

^  Ah  but  it  isn't  the  same  thing.  Heaven  hasn't  the  same 
eyes  for  the  city  and  the  country."  •* 

As  Hugh  and  Fleda  went  quick  up  to  the  kitdien  do<Mf 
they  overtook  a  dark  figure,  at  whom  looking  narrowly  as 
she  passed,  Fleda  recognised  Seth  Plumfield.  He  was  joy- 
fully let  into  the  kitchen,'  and  there  proved  to  be  the  bearer 
of  a  huge  dish  carefully  covered  with  a  napkin. 

"  Mother  guessed  you  hadn't  any  Thanksgiving  ready,'' 
he  said, — "  and  she  wanted  to  send  this  down  to  you ;  so  I 
thought  I  would  come  and  fetch  it  myself." 

^'  O  thank  her !  and  thank  you,  oousin  Seth ; — ^how  good 
you  are !" 

"Mother  ha'n't  lost  her  old  trick  at  'em,"  said  he,  "so  I 
hope  that'^8  good." 

"01  know  it  is,"  said  Fleda.     "  I  remember  aunt  Miri 
am's  Thanksgiving  chicken-pies.     Now  cousin  Seth,  you 
must  come  in  and  see  aunt  Lucy." 

.    "  No,"  said  he  quietly, — "  I've  got  my  farm  boots  on — ^I 
guess  I  won't  see  anybody  but  you." 

But  Fleda  would  not  suffer  that,  and  finding  she  could 
not  move  him  she  brought  her  aunt  out  into  the  kitchen. 
Mrs.  Rossitur's  manner  of  speaking  and  thanking  him  quite 
charmed  Seth,  and  he  went  away  with  a  kindly  feeling  to- 
wards those  gentle  bright  eyes  which  he  never  forgot. 

"  Now  we've  something  for  to-morrow,  Hugh  I"  said 
Fleda ; — "and  such  a  chicken-pie  I  can  tell  you  as  you  never 
saw.  Hugh,  isn't  it  odd  how  different  a  thing  is  in  different 
circumstances?  You  don't  know  how  glad  I  was  when  I 
put  my  hands  upon  that  warm  pie-dish  and  knew  what  it 
was ;  and  when  did  I  ever  care  in  New  York  about  Emile'a 
doings  ]" 

"  Except  the  almond  gauffres,"  said  Hugh  smiling. 

"  I  never  thoiTg^t  to  be  so  glad  of  a  chicken-pie,"  said 
Fleda,  shaking  her  head. 

Aunt  Miriam's  dish  bore  out  Fleda's  praise,  in  the  opinion 
of  lall  that  tasted  it ;  for  such  fowls,  such  butter,  and  sudi 
oream,  as  went  to  its  composition  could  hardly  be  known 
but  in  an  unsophisticated  state  of  society.  But  one  pie 
could  not  last  for  ever ;  and  as  soon  as  the  signs  of  dinner 


vere  got  rid  of,  Thankagiving  day  though  it  was,  poor  Fleda 
was  faia  to  go  up  the  hUl  to  consult  aunt  Miriam  about  the 
possibility  of  getting  •'  help." 

"  I  don't  know,  dear  Fleda,"  said  she ; — ^''  if  you  cannot 
get  Lucy  Finn — I  don't  know  who  else  there  is  you  can 
get.  Mrs.  Toles  wants  both  her  daughters  at  home  I  know 
tiiis  winter,  because  she  is  sick  ;  and  Marietta  Winehel  is 
working  at  aunt  Syra's ; — ^I  don't  know — Do  you  remember 
Barby  Elster,  that  used  to  live  with  me  1" 

''  O  yes !" 

.^  She  might  go — she  has  been  staying  at  home  these  two 
years,  to  take  care  of  her  old  mother,  that's  the  reason  she 
lefl  me ;  but  she  has  another  sister  come  home  now, — Hetty,  « 
tiiai  married  and  went  to  Montepoole, — she's  lost  her  hus-  ^ 
hand  and  come  home  to  live ;  so  perhaps  Barby  would  go 
out  again.  But  I  don't  know, — how  do  you  think  your  aunt 
Lucy  would  get  along  with  her  ?" 

^f  Dear  aunt  Miriam  !  you  know  we  must  do  as  we  can. 
We  must  have  somebody." 

"Barby  is  a  little  quick,"  said  Mrs.  Plumfield,  *'but  I 
think  she  is  good-hearted,  and  she  is  thorough,  and  faithful 
as  the  day  is  long.  If  your  aunt  and  uncle  can  put  up  with 
herway&" 

"  I  am  sure  we  can,  aunt  Miriam.     Aunt  Lucy's  the  eas« 
lest  person  in  the  world  to  please,  and  I'll  try  and  keep  her  . 
away  from  inicle  Rolf.     I  think  we  can  get  along.     I  know 
Bsrby^used'to  like  me." 

"  But  then  Barby  knows  nothing  about  French  cooking, 
my  oMId;  she  can  do  nothing  but  the  common  country 
things.     What  will  your  uncle  and  aunt  say  to  that !"    ' 

"  I  don't  kiiow,"  said  Fleda,  "  but  anything  is  better  than 
nothing.    J  must  try  and  do  what  she  can't  do.     I'll  come 
ip'  and^get  you  to  teach  me,  aunt  Miriam." 
'  Aunt  Miriam  hugged  and  kissed  her  before  speaking. 

" Pll  teachyou  what  I  know,  my  darling ; — and  now  we'll 
go  right  off  and  see  Barby — we  shall  catch  her  just  in  a 
good  time." 

't  It  was  a  poor  little  unpainted  house,  standing  back  from 
the  road,  and  with  a  double  row  of  boards  ]aid  down  to 
serve  as  a  path  to  it.  But  this  board-walk  was  scrubbed 
perfediy  clean.  *  They  went  in  without  knocking.     There 
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arias' nobody  there  but  an  old  woman  seated  before  tbe  fire^* 
shaking  all  over  with  the  $t.  Yitas^s  Dance.  She  ga^e 
them  no  salutation,  calling  instead  on  "  Barby !" — who  pres- 
ently made  her  appearance  from  the  inner  door. 

*<-Barby!— who's  this  r 

"That's  Mis'  Plumfield,  mother,"  said  the  daughter," 
speaking  loud  as  to  a  deaf  person. 

The  old  lady  Ira  mediately  got  up  and  dropped  a  very 
quick  and  what  was  meant  to  be  a  very  respect-shewing 
curtsey,  saying  at  the  same  time  with  much  deference  and 
with  one  of  her  involuntary  twitches, — "  I '  'maun'  to  know !" 
— ^The  sense  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  feeling  of  pity  to- 
gether were  painfully  oppressive.  Fleda  turned  away  to 
the  daughter  who  came  forward  and  shook  hands  with  a 
frank  look  of  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  her  elder  visiter. 

"  Barby,"  said  Mrs.  Plumfield,  '*  this  is  little  Fleda  Ring- 
gan — do  you  remember  her  ?" 

"P  mind  to  know  !"  said  Barby,  transferring  her  hand  to 
Fleda's  and  giving  it  a  good  squeeze. — "  She's  growed  a 
fine  gal.  Mis'  Plumfield.  You  ha'n't  lost  none  of  your 
good  looks — ha'  you  kept  all  your  old  goodness  along  with 
'em  f ' 

Fleda  laughed  at  this  abrupt  question,  and  said  she  didn't 
know. 

"  If  you  ha'n't,  I  wouldn't  give  much  for  your  eyes,"  said 
Barby  letting  go  her  hand. 

Mrs.  Plumfield  laughed  too  at  Barby's  equivocal  mode 
of  complimenting. 

**  Who's  that  young  gal,  Barby  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Elster. 

"  That's  Mis'  Plumfield's  niece,  mother !" 

"  She's  a  handsome  little  creetur,  ain't  she  1" 

They  all  laughed  at  that,  and  Fleda's  cheeks  growing 
crimson,  Mrs.  Plumfield  stepped  forward  to  ask  alter  the 
old  lady's  health ;  and  while  she  talked  and  listened  Fleda's 
eyes  noted  the  spotless  condition  of  the  room — ^the  white 
table,  the  nice  rag>carpet,  the  bright  many-coloured  patch- 
work counterpane  on  the  bed,  the  brilliant  cleanliness  of 
the  floor  where  the  small  carpet  lefb  the  boards  bare,  the 
tidy  look  of  the  two  women ;  and  she  made  up  her  mind 
that  nhe  could  get  along  with  Miss  Barbara  verv  well. 
Barby  was  rather  ta'l,  and  in  face  decidedly  a  fine-looking 


vomftOy  thou^  her  figure  had  the  usual,  scantling  propor- 
^ns  which  nature  or  fashion  asdgns  to  the  hard-working 
ciwellers  in  the  oountrj.  A  handsome  quick  grey  eye  and 
the  mouth  were  sufficiently  expressive  of  diaracter,  and 
perhaps  of  temper,  but  there  were  no  lines  of  anything  sin- 
later  or  surly ;  you  could  imagine  a  flashy  but  not  a  cloud. 

"  Barby,  you  are  not  tied  at  home  any  longer,  are  you  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Plumfield,  coming  back  from  the  old  lady  and 
q>eakiiig  rather  low ; — ^*'  now  that  Hetty  is  here  can^t  your 
mother  spare  you  1" 

"  Wejl  I  reckon  she  could,  Mis'  Plumfield,— if  1  could 
work  it  so  that  she'd  be  more  comfortable  by  my  being 
away." 

"Then  you'd  have'no  objection  to goout  again f* 

"Where  tor 

^'  Fleda's  imde,  you  1mow,  has  taken  my  brother's  old 
place,  and  they  have  no  help.  They  want  somebody  to 
take  tiie  whole  management — just  you,  Barby.  Mrs.  Ros- 
situr  isn't  strong." 

-  "  Nor  don't  want -to  be,  does  she  1  I've  heerd  tell  of  her, 
Mis'  Plumfield,  1  diould  despise  to  have  as  many  legs 
and  arms  as  other  folks  and  not  be  able  to  help  myself!" 

"  But  you  wouldn't  despise  to  help  other  folks,  I  hope," 
said  Mrs.  Plumfield  smiling. 

"  People  that  want  you  very  much  too,"  said  Fleda ;  for 
she  quite  longed  to  have  that  strong  hand  and  healthy  eye 
to  rely  upon  at  home.  Barby  looked  at  her  with  a  relaxed 
&ce,  and  after  a  little  oonsideralaon  said  "  she  guessed  she'd 
try," 

"Mis'  Plumfield,"  eried  the  old  lady  as  they  were 
moving, — "Mis'  Plumfield,  you  said  you'd  send  me  a  piece 
of  pork."  ., 

"  I  haven't  forgotten  it,  Mrs.  Elster — ^you  shall  have  it." 

"  Well  you  get  it  out  for  me  yourself,"  sidd  the  old 
woman  speaking  very  energetically, — :"  don't  you  send  no 
one  else  to  the  barrel  for't;  because  I  know  you'll  give  me 
the  biggest  piece." 

Mrs.  Plumfield  laughed  and  promised.  ^ 

"  I'll  come  up  and  work  it  out  some  odd  day,"  said  the 
daughter  nodding  intelligently  as  she  foUowed  them  to  the 
door. 
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''  Well  tftlk  about  that,"  said  Mrs.  PlamMd. 

^'She  was  ^roivlerful  pleased  wi^h  th^-pie,!'  said  Barbj, 
'^  and  so  was  Itetty ;  she  ha'n^t  seen  an^y^ing  so  good,  she 
sajs,  since  she  quit  Queechj."  :  i 

'^  Well  Barby,"  said  Mrs.  Plumfield,  as  she' turned  and 
grasped  her  hand,/' did  yoa  remember  youn  Thanksgivlag 
over  it  1" 

^^  Yes,  Mis'  Plumfield,"  and  the  fine  grey  eyes  fell  to  tiie 
floor, — '^  but  I  minded  it  only  b^oau^  it  had  oome  froia 
you.  I  seemed  to  hear  you  saying  just  that  out  of-^iyeiy 
Done  I  piqked.'Vi.  ' .  '   .-: ■ :  ••  ri- 1    \ 

"  You  minded  9^^essag.e,"  said  thefiotber  gently.     •"<' 

''Well  I  don't  mind  the  things  I  had  ought  to  most^" 
said  Barby  in  a  subdued  voice,— ^"  never  I — -'cept  mother — 
I  ain't  very  apt  to  forget  her." 

Mrs.  Plumfield  saw  a  (ell*talj(  glittering  beneath  the 
drooping  eye-lid.  She>added  n#  oftore.  bbt'  a=  83tmpath^o 
strong  squeeze  of^^^he.h^d.she  held,  tod.  turned  to  ft>lie«r 
Fleda  wno  had  gone  on  ahead.  ..- ;     ?  . 

"Mis'  Pli^mfjield!"  said: Barby » before  they  had  reached 
the  stile  t^tiaj^Jedtinlp  ^e<^ad»  whore  ^iFleda  iwes  standing, 
— ^  Will  I  be  sure  o^^baving  the  KLoney  regular  down,  yov 
der ]  You.kzu>iiV:I:hadA'^ ought  toii^ity^invwysfion aooonnt 
of  mother.'^  o  'r"j    •'■'*'    r'-t  .      .    i     t 

''  Yes,  it  lyill  be  svrie,"  fsaid,  Mrsb  PlumfieldirH^Nndi  reg- 
ular;" add»g  quietly, -.rl'ltnwifceib'^O*"   b  ii!H>    •  »    -^ti. 

There  was  a  biond/pr  |Jiet  wholo amount  maimlb  Miriam'e 
eyes;  and.q^itesatifi6ed,<fiia^by  Wieot  bfiOk  to  tk^  hoiise. 

"Will  she' expect  to  come  to  our  table,  aunt  Miriam  1'? 
said  Fleda  when  jt^ey  ^liad  9ralk|^ia!»lit(io<irft3iii  i    '  '  i 

"  No— 9he  wilj  ^^^t  expeotc)*^J^i-rflmt»iBai*y  will  inrant  a 
*  difierent  kind  of  managing  from  tl:y;>se  Irish  women  o£ 
yours.  She  won't  b^ar  \Uf  be,s|^l^€n  {to*  il^ja  iray^  thati  don't 
suit  her  notions  of  wbat^  tUnks.shci  deserye^;  i^nd  per* 
haps  your  aunt  and  ui^le^iwill 'think  Iter  Ciotions  rathar 
high—^I  don't  knowr'i* 

"There  is  no  difficulty  with  aunt  Luov,'?  said  Fleda;—* 
"  and  I  guess  I  can  manage  uncle  Rolf^I'U  try.  </  like  her 
very  much."  ,,<     . 

"Barby  Ist.y^y  poor,"  said  Mrs.  Plumfield;  "she  has 
nothing  but  her  own  earnings  to  support  herself  and  her 


old  mother,  and  now  1  suppose  her  sister  and  her  child ;  for 
Hetty  is  a  poor  thing — ^never  did  much  and  now  I  suppose 
does  nothing." 

"Are  those  Finns  poor,  aunt  Miriam?" 
"  O  no — ^not  at  all — ^they  are  very  well  oflU" 
"So  I  thought-rthey  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  every- 
thing, and  silver  spo^s  arid -all — ^Butwhy  then  do  they  go 
out  to  work  ?" 

"They  are  a  little  too  fottdof  getting  money  I  expect," 
said  aunt  Miriam.  "  And  they  are  a  queer  sort  of  people 
rather — ^the  mother  is  queer  and*  th^'^ohildren  are  queer — 
they  ain't  like  other  folks  exactly— Hievier  were." 

"  I  am  very  glad  we'  ard  to  have  Barby  instead  of  that 
Lucy  Finn,"  saiS  Fleda.     "O  aunt  Miriam!   you  can't 
think  how  much  easier  my  heart  feels." 
•  HjBeor»<shik]bif' '  said  vaimt' Miriam  looking  at  her.     "  But 
itMVib'b^lKtefc^rJ'icdafrta-haVe  thmgs  work  too  smooth  in  this. 

)Wri«L"dx*.'^  'f  .■:•.;  -« 

'^^'^  Nov  I  «uppei»  not,"  said  Fleda  sighing.  "  Isn't  it  very 
itean§e^  aunt  Misiamr,  that  it  should  make  people  worse 
imtoad  of  better  to  have  everything  go  pleasantly  with 

^Mkrm  becAQsd "  they  «re  apt'  then  to  be  so  ^11  of  the 
present  thaiy&my  forget.the  care  of  the  future." 
■Y.'.^'^mamd'iditg^ihGre  is  anything  better  than  the  present, 
I  suppose,'^  said  Fleda. 

riot^fid>we  mtistn^  fret  at  the  ways  our  Father  takes  to 
kee^VflnfroTn  hurting  ourselves  ?"  said  aunt  Miriam  cheer* 

^Sf^Oiol'^iaafd  Fleda,  looking  up  bri^itly  in  answer  to  tiie 
tender  manner  in  which  these  words  were  spoken ; — "  and 
I  didn't  mean  that  this  is  much  of  a  trouble-— only  I  am 
f«^<glnli'to:4dnidi  tfa&t  senltdbody  is  coming  to*morrow." 
.»r?jS(bnt.M^rMnn>tihought  that  gentle  unfretful  face  oould 
Bdtreteid'fiBi^bedof  much  iliseii^ine. 


■'        '•     T.%  • 
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OH'APTER  XXI. 


Wise  men  alwaj 

Afiyrme  and  tuyi 

That  beat  is  for  a  man, 

DiUgently, 

For  to  apply. 

The  boBineaa  that  ha  eao. 

MOKB. 


FLEDA  waited  for  Barby's  coming  the  next  daj  with  « 
little  anxiety.  The  introduction  and  installation  how- 
ever were  happily  got  over.  Mrs.  Rossitur,  as  Fleda  knew^ 
was  most  easily  pleased ;  and  Barby  Elster's  quick  eye  mm 
satisfied  with  the  unafifected  and  universal  gentleness  aod 
politeness  of  her  new  employer.  She  made  herself  at  home 
in  half  an  hour ;  and  Mrs.  Rossitur  and  Fleda  were  com* 
forted  to  perceive,  by  unmistakeable  signs,  that  their preenos 
was  not  needed  in  the  kitchen  and  they  might  retire  to 
their  own  premises  and  foi^et  there  was  another  part  of  the 
house.  Fleda  had  foi^otten  it  utterly,  and  delidously  en* 
jeying  the  rest  of  mind  and  body  she  was  stretched  upon 
the  sofa,  luxuriating  over  some  volume  from  her  remnanl 
of  a  library ;  when  the  inner  door  was  suddenly  pudied 
epen  far  enough  to  admit  of  the  entrance  of  Miss  Sister's 
head. 

"  Where's  the  soft  soap  ?" 

Fleda's  book  went  down  and  her  heart  jumped  to  her 
laouth,  for  her  uncle  was  sitting  over  by  the  window.  Mrs, 
Rossitur  looked  up  in  a  maze  and  waited  for  thequeatkm  to 
be  repeated. 

"  I  say,  whereas  the  soft  soap  ?" 

"  Soft  soap !"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur, — ^*'  1  don't  know  whedier 
there  is  any. — Fleda,  do  you  know  ?" 

"  I  was  trying  to  think,  aunt  Lucy — ^I  don't  believe  there 
is  any." 


*"  Where  18  it?"  said  Barby. 

'*  There  is  none,  I  believe,    said  Mrs.  Rossitur. 

"  Where  wcw  it^  then  1" 

^  Nowhere — there  has  not  been  any  in  the  house,'^  said 
Fleda,  raising  herself  up  to  see  over  the  back  of  her  sofa. 

"  There  ha'n't  been  none !"  said  Miss  Elster,  in  a  tone 
more  significant  than  her  words,  and  shutting  the  door  as 
abruptly  as  she  had  opened  it 

'*  What  upon  earth  does  the  woman  mean  V*  exclaimed 
Mr.  Rossitur,  8|Hinging  up  and  advancing  towards  the  kitchen 
door.     Fleda  threw  herself  before  him. 

^*  Nothing  at  all,  uncle  Rolf — she  doesn't  mean  anything 
at  all — she  doesn't  know  any  better." 

^'I  will  improve  her  knowledge — get  out  of  the  way,- 
Fleda." 

•  ''  But  uncle  Rol^  just  hear  me  one  moment — ^please 
don't ! — she  didi/t  mean  any  harm — ^Uiese  people  don't  know 
any  manners — -just  let  me  speak  to  her,  please  unde  Rolf! — ^' 
nkdi  Fleda  laying  both  hands  upon  her  uncle's  arms, — '*  Pll 
manage  her." 

Mr.  Rossitur's  wrath  was  high,  and  he  would  have  ran 
over  or  knocked  down  anything  less  gentle  that  had  stood 
fat  his  way ;  but  even  the  harshness  of  strength  shuns  to  set 
itedf  in  array  against  the  meekness  that  does  not  oppose; 
if  the  touch  of  ^se  hands  had  been  a  whit  less  light,  or 
the  glance  of  her  eye  less  submissively  appealing,  it  would 
have  availed  nothing.  As  it  was,  he  stopped  and  looked  at 
her,  at  first  scowling,  but  then  with  a  smile. 

"Jbt«  manage  her!"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  said  Fleda  laughing,  and  now  exerting  her  fbroe 
she  gently  pushed  him  back  towards  the  -  seat  he  had  quit- 
ted,— '*  yes,  uncle  Rolf — ^you've  enough  else  to  manage — 
don't  undertake  our  ^help.'  Deliver  over  all  your  dia- 
pleasure  upon  me  when  anything  goes  wrong — ^I  will  be  the 
conductor  to  carry  it  off  sa&ly  into  the  kitdimi  and  disdiaige 
it  just  at  that  point  where  I  think  it  will  do  most  execution. 
Now  will  you  uncle  Rolf? — Because  we  have  got  a  new- 
ftshioned  piece  of  firearms  in  the  other  room  that  lam  afriid 
will  go  off  unexpectedly  if  it  is  meddled  with  by  an  un- 
akilfiil  hand  ;^~aad  that  would  leave  us  without  arms,  you 
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see,  or  with  only  aunt  Lnoffd  add  qnaine,  'tvttch-afa  not 
reliable."        '    ^ 

"You  saucy  girl!'^ — said  her  uncIe;-who  was  laughhig 
partly  at'<aiid  partly  with  her, — "  I  don't  know  what  you 
deserve  eicactly. — Well— keep  this  precious  new  operitive 
of  yours  out  of  my  way  and  III  take  care  to  keep  out 
of  hers.  But  mind,  you  must  manage  not  to  liave  your 
piece  snapping  in  my  face  in  this  fashion,-  for  I  won't  stand 

it:^-    '    -^  ...... 

.:. And  so;  ouieted,  Mr.  Rossitur  sat  down  to  his  book 
acain ;  and  Fleda  leaving  hers  open  went  to  attend  npofa 
ftvpfoy.  •    ■•-     ■'*  • 

"There  ain't  much*  yallOMir  soap  neither,"  said  'this^per^ 
sonage, — **if  this  is  aJl.'  TheiVs^  one  thing^f  we*  hu'n't 
got  it  we  can  make  it.  I  must  get  Mis*  Rossitur  to  bare  a 
leach  tub  sot  up  right  away.  I'm  a  dreadful  hftnd  for 
bavin'  plenty  o''^sr>ap." 

**: What  is  a  leach-tub  r  said  Fleda.  

*>*Why,  a leach-tub,  for  to  leach  ashes  in.  That's  easy 
enough.  I'll  fix  it,  afore  we're  any  on  us  much  older.  If 
Mn.  Rossitor^'il/'ke^p  me  in  good  hard  wood  I  sha'n't  cost 
him  hardly  any  thing  for  potash." 

*^ril  see  about  it,*^  said  TIeda,  "and  Iwill  see  abooi 
having  the  leadh-tub,  or  whatever  it  is,  put  up  for  yoU. 
And  Barby,  whenever  you'  want  anything,  will  you  just 
Hi^&ek  to  me  about'  it  l-^^^and  if  I  am  in  the  othbr  room  ask 
tA^ytd  oonie  out  here.  Because  my  aunt  is  not  strong,  and 
does  not  know  where  things  are  as  well  as  I  do;  and' when 
my  uncle  is  in  there  he  sometimles  does  not  like  to  be  dis- 
t»rb%d  with  hearing  any  sudi  talk.  If  you'll  tell  me  I'll 
see  and  have  everything  done  for  you.*^  ' 

"  Well — ^you  get  me  a  leach  sot  iip— that's  all  I'll  ask  of 
yott  just  now,"  said  Barby  cood-humouredly ; — ^*'and  help 
me  to  find  the  soap-grease,  if  there  is  any.  As  to  tiie  rest, 
}  don't  want  to  see  nothin'o'  him  in  ih^  kitchen  so  Fll 
miieve  him  if  he  don't  want  to  see  much  d'  me  In  the  par- 
lour.-^I  shouldn't  wonder  if  there  wa'n't  a  speck  of  it  in 
«ik  house.'' 

(Not  a  speck  was  there  to  be  fbund.  '^ 
""Your  uncle's  pockets  must  ha'  had  a  good  hole  in  'em 
by  this  time,"  remarked  Barby  as  they  came  back  from  As 
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cellar.  ^'  However,  there  never  was  a  crock  so  empty  it 
couldn't  be  fillecl.  You  get  me  a  leadi-tub  sot  up,  and  I'll 
&pA  work  for  it," 

From  that  time  Fleda  had  no  more  trouble  with  her 
uncle  and  Barby.  Each  seemed  to  have  a  wholesome  ap- 
preciation of  the  other's  combative,  qualities  and  to  shun 
them.  With  Mrs.  Eossitur  Barby  was  soon  all-powerful. 
It  vLdA  enough  that  she  wanted  a  thing,  if.  Mrs.  Rossitur's 
own  resources  could  compass  it.  For  Fled%  to  say  that 
Barby  had  presently  a  perfect  understanding  with  her  and 
joined  tp  tliat  a  most  affectionate  careful  regard,  is  not 
pecbaps  saying  much  ;  for  it  was  true  of  every  one  without 
exception  with  whom  Fleda  had  much  to  do.  Barby  was 
to  all,  of  them  a  very  great  .comfort  and  stand-by. 

It  was  well  for  them  that  they  had  her  within  doors  to 
keep  things,  as  she  called  it,  ^^  i-ight  and  tight ;"  for  abroad 
the  only  system  in  vogue  was  one  of  fluctuation  and  uncer- 
tainty. Mr.  Rossitur's  Irishman,  Donohan,  staid  his  year 
out,  doing- as  little  good  and  as  much  at  least  negative  harm 
as  he  well  could  ;  and  then  went,  leaving  them  a  good  deal 
poorer  than  he  found  them.  Dr.  Gregory's  generosity  had 
added  to  Mr.  Rossitur's  own  small  stodc  of  ready  money, 
giving  him  the  means  to  make  some  needed  outlays  on  the 
farm.  But  the  outlay,  ill-applied,  had  been  greater  than 
the  income ;  a  scarcity  of  money  began  to  be  more  and 
more  felt ;  and  the;  comfort  of  the  family  accordingly  drew 
within  more  and  more  narrow  bounds.  The  temper  of  the 
head  of  the  family  suffered  in  at  least  equal  degree. 
.  .From  the  first  of  Barby 's  coming  poor  Fleda  had  done 
her  utmost  to  prevent  the  wimt  of  Mons.  Emile  from  being 
felt.  Mr.  Rossitur's  table  was  always  set  by  her  careful 
hand,,  and  all  the  delicacies  that  came  upon  it  were,  unknown 
to  him,  of  her  providing.  Even  the  bread.  One  day  at 
break^t  Mr.  Rossitur  had  expressed  his  impatient  dick 
pleasure  at  that  of  Miss  Elster's  manufacture.  Fleda  saw 
the  distressed  shade  that  came  over  her  aunt's  face,  and 
took  her  resolution.  It  was  the  last  time.  She  had  fol- 
lowed her  plan  of  sending  for  the  receipts,  and  she  studied 
them  diligently^  both  at  home  and  under  aunt  Miriam. .  Natu- 
ral quickness  of  eye  and  band  came  in  aid  of  her  affectionate 
jBcaL  and  it  was  not  long  before  she  oould  trust  herself  %o 
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undertake  any  operatkm  in  the  whole  raage  of  her  cookery 
book.  But  meanwhile  materials  were  growing  scarce  and 
hard  to  come  by.  The  delicate  French  rolls  which  were 
now  always  ready  for  her  uncle's  plate  in  the  roornbig 
had  sometimes  nothing  to  back  them,  unless  the  unfailing 
water-cress  from  the  good  little  spring  in  the  meadow. 
Fleda  could  not  spare  her  e^s,  for  perhaps  they  might 
have  nothing  else  to  depend  upon  for  dinner.  It  was  no 
burden  to  her  to  do  these  things ;  she  had  a  sufficient  re> 
ward  in  seeing  that  her  aunt  and  Hugh  eat  the  better  and 
that  her  uncle's  brow  was  clear ;  but  it  was  a  burden  when 
her  hands  were  tied  by  the  lack  of  means ;  for  she  knew 
the  failure  of  the  usual  supply  was  bitterly  felt,  not  for  tlie 
actual  want,  but  for  that  other  want  which  it  implied  and 
•  prefigured. 

On  the  first  dismissal  of  Donohan  Fleda  hoped  for  a  good 
turn  of  affairs.  But  Mr.  Rossitur,  disgusted  with  his  first 
experiment  resolved  this  season  to  be  his  own  head  man ; 
and  appointed  Lucas  Springer  the  second  in  command,  with 
a  posiie  of  labourers  to  execute  his  decrees.  It  did  not  work 
well.  Mr.  Rossitur  found  he  had  a  very  tough  primd 
minister,  who  would  have  every  one  of  his  plans  to  go 
through  a  kind  of  winnowing  process  by  being  tossed  about 
in  an  argument.  The  arguments  were  interminable,  until' 
Mr.  Rossitur  not  unfrequently  quit  the  field  with,  *^  Well, 
do  what  you  like  about  it !" — ^not  conquered,  but  wearied. 
The  labourers,  either  from  want  of  ready  money  or  of  what 
they  called  '^manners"  in  their  employer,  fell  off  at  the 
wrong  times,  just  when  they  were  most  wanted.  Hugh 
threw  himself  then  into  the  breach  and  Wrought  beyond  his 
strength ;  and  that  tried  Fleda  worst  of  all.  She  was  glad 
to  see  haying  and  harvest  pass  over ;  but  the  change  of 
seasons  seemed  to  bring  only  a  change  of  disagreeableness, 
wid  she  could  not  find  that  hope  had  any  better  breathing- 
time  in  the  short  days  of  winter  than  in  the  long  days  of 
summer.  Hei*  gentle  face  grew  more  gentle  than  ever,  for 
under  the  shade  of  sorrowful  patience  which  was  always 
there  now  its  meekness  had  no  eclipse. 

Mrs.  Rossitur  was  struck  with  it  one  morning.  She  was 
coming  down  from  her  room  and  saw  Fleda  standix^  on  the 
laodiQgtplace  gazing  out  <^  the :  window.     It  was  be^re* 
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broak&st  one>  ecid  mormng  in  winter;    Mrs.  Bosaitur  put 
her  arms  round  her  softly  and  kissed  her. 

^^What  are  you  thinking  about,  dear  Fleda) — ^you 
ought  not  to  be  standing  here." 

^  I  was  looking  at  Hugh,"  said  Fleda,  and  her  eye  went 
back  to  the  window.  Mrs.  Bossitur's  followed  it.  The 
window  gave  them  a  view  of  the  ground  behmd  the  housd ; 
and  there  was  Hugh,  just  coming  in  with  a  large  armful  of 
heavy  wood  whidi  he  had  been  sawing. 

'^  He  isn't  strong  enough  to  do  that,  aunt  Lucy,**  said 
Fleda  sofUy. 

^'  I  know  it,"  said  his  mother  in  a  subdued  tcme,  and  not 
moving  her  eye,  though  Hugh  had  disf^ypeared. 

'^  It  is  too  cold  for  him — ^he  is  too  thinly  dad  to  bear  this 
exposure,"  said  Fleda  anxiously. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  his  motlier  again. 
.  ^^  Can't  you  tell  unde  Rolf  ?-— ^'t  you  get  him  to  do  it? 
I  am  afraid  Hugh  will  hurt  himself,  aunt  Lucy." 

^^  I  did  tell  him  the  other  day — ^I  did  speak  to  him  abooft 
in,"  said  Mrs.  Bossitur;  "but  he  said  there  waa  no  reason 
why  Hu^h  should  do  it, — ^there  were  plenty  of  other 
people — '' 

"  But  how  can  he  say  so  when  he  knows  we  never  caa 
ask  Lucas  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and  that  other  man 
always  contrives  to  be  out  of  the  way  when  he  is  wanted? 
—Oh  what  is  he  thinking  of?" — said  Fleda  bitterly,  as  she 
saw  Hugh  again  at  his  work. 

It  was  so  rarely  that  Fleda  was  se«i  to  shed  tears  that 
they  always  were  a  ngnal  of  dismay  to  any  of  the  hoin0>' 
hold.  TlMre  was  even  i^ony  in  Mrs.  Bossitur's  voice  as 
she  implored  her  not  to  give  way  to  them.  But  notwith-. 
standing  that,  Fleda's  tears  came  this  time  from  too  deep 
a  spring  to  be  stopped  at  once. 

"It  makes  me  feel  as.  if  all  was  lost,  Fleda,  when  I  see 
you  do  so," — 

Fleda  put  her  arms  about  her  neck  and  whispered  that 
**she  would  not" — ^that  "she  should  not" — 

Yet  It  was  a  little  while  before  she  could  say  any  more. 

"  But  aunt  Lucy,  he  doesn't  know  what  he  is  doing  I" 

"  No— ^d  I  can't  make  him  know.  I  cannot  say  any- 
thing more,  Fleda— it  woidd  do  no  good.     I  don't  know 


vhat'is  ^  nuicter^-^he'ifi  entirely  <3haiig0d  iWim 
used  to  be — "       .  . 

^^1  knbw  iwhat  is  tke  matter,"  said  Fledaj  noW^  turning 
oomforter  in  her  turn  as  her  aunt's  tears  f^l  more  quietlj, 
because  maieideBpairingly,  than  her  own; — '^IkndV  wiiat 
iif  £ — he  is  not  iiiEkppy ; — that  is  all.  He  has  not  suooeeded 
well  in  these  £urm  doings,  and'  he  wants  money,  and  he  is 
worried-M-it  is  no>'Wonder  if  he  don't  seem  exactly  as  he 

used  to?'  '     i.     .     r  .  '      :  M 

^•f^  Amioh,  that  troubles  mer  most  of  all  {'^  said  Mus.  Ros- 
situr.  ^^  The  &rm  is  bringing  in  nothing,  I  know:,-^4ie  don't 
kQO^r;k),vito  ^raioi^  witlrft;— ^  w^  afraid  it'^WidUld  be 
so ; — and  we  are  |ipu)r«ig  nothing  to  unole  Orrin^-and  it  i^ 
jusit  adead  weight' on,  lus:>hands  ;-Hand  Toan't  bear  to  iMnk 
of  it! — And  what  will  it  come  to  !< — n.  .  r     ,,^       ...    .,  / 

Mrs.  Rossitur  was  isow^in'Mt*  turn  surprised  ihto  shew- 
it^  (die'Strengtbof  he(r'serpo#s^and'4apprehehslons;  <  Flieida 
was  &in  to  put^her^own  'ont^of  sight  and  bend  her  utmost 
pKMrbni4dlsoothe4^deDmpo«e  her  aunt,  till  they  could  both 
go^ownttdut^e^brcittk&Bt  table;*  She^^had  got  ready  a  nidi) 
Ititl^tdilaii  tJsBliihi^r  uoole  wias  very  fon^  of;  but  her  pleasure 
in  it  was  all  gone ;  and  indeed  it  seemed  to  be  thrown'lun^ 
wponfthe:  whole  table. '  Half) the  ^meal  ^was  over  before  any- 
1xidy'flHid«!Wtordi      * 

'^I  am  gpiBg  towaeh  my  hands  of  these  miserable  ftrm 
affiirs,"  saidiMiviRbssitur.'-     '• 

"Are  you!"  said  his  wife.  •  ' 

..  ''Yess,'*— of.  allf- personal  eonoem  in  them,  that-is;  I  am 
weaoriad  ta  death  with  the  per^tual  umoyanees  and  vex»> 
tlons,  and  petty  o4lls  upon  my  time— ^life  is  not  wwrth  hating 
at  sttdia  rate !   i  i'lLhave  done  with  it.'' 

''You  will  giwup  the  entire  charge  to  Lucas  f^'sdd  Mrs. 
Rossitur.  '<-'  » 

•'i^Lucas!— f-Noi^-4  wouldn't  undergo  that  man^a  tongue 
for  another  year  if  he  would  take  out  his  wages  in  tidkkig. 
I  muld  not  have  more  of  it  in  that  case  than!  have  had  the 
last  six  months.  -  Afters  money  ^t  the  <thii)g^  that  man  loves 
beetjs  certainly  the  somd  of  hi^'OWn  voiee;  and^a^ttiost 
insuperable  egotist !  i-  No^-*^!  have  been  talking'With  a  man 
who.  wants  to  take^  the^wfaole*  &rm  for  two  yeairs  upon'  shaYea 
-^that  will  dear  me  of  all  trouble."  ^  «•:' 


Tliere  was  sober  silence  for  a  fewminvtes,  and  then  Mrs. 
Rossitur  asked  who  it  was. 
1m:  ^  ifia  iiame  is  Didenhover.'^ 

^  O  unde  Rolf,  don't  have  any  tUng  to  do  with  him !" 
exdaimed  Fleda. 
.  "Whynotr 

■'■  "  Beeause  he  lived  with  grandpa  a  great  while  ago,  and 
behaved  very  ill.  Grandpa  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  him." 

"  How  old  were  you  then  ?" 
..  f^I  was  young,  to  be  sure,"  said  Fleda  hanging  her  head, 
"  but  I  remember  very  well  how  it  was." 
.  ^^You  may  have  oooasion  to  remember  it  a  seoond  time," 
said  Mr.  Rossitur  dryly,  "for  the  thing  is  done.     I  have 
engaged  him." 

Not  another  word  was  spoken. 

Mr.  Rossitur  went  out  £^r  breakfast,  and  Mrs.  Rossitur 
iKnied  herself  with  the  break&st  cups  and  a  tub  of  hot  wa- 
ter, a  work  she  never  would  let  Fleda  share  with  her  and 
^^faich  lasted  in  conseqaence  long  enough,  Barby  said,  to 
coo^  and  eat  three  breakfasts.  Fleda  and  Hugh  sat  look* 
ing  at  the  floor  and  the  fire  respectively. 
-  >^^I  am  going  up  the  hill  to  get  a  sight  of  aunt  Miriam," 
said  Fleda,  bringing  her  eyes  from  the  fire  upon  her  aunt^  * 
t.  "Weil  dear,  do.  You  have  been  shut  up  long  enough 
hjthe  snow.^.  Wrap  yourself  up  well,  and  put  on  my  snowi 
boots." 

•'/'  No  indeed !"  said  Fleda.  "  I  shall  just  draw  on  another 
fnirtof  stockings  over  my  shoes,  within  my  India-rubbers— ^ 
I  will  take  a  pair  of  Hugh's  woollen  ones." 

"  What  has  become  of  your  own  ?"  said  Hugh, 
r    f' My-^own  whatl     StocJcings?" 
'  **-Snow«boots." 

"  Worn  out,  Mr.  Rossitur !  I  have  run  them  to  death, 
poor  things.  Is  that  a  slight  intimation  that  you  are  afraid 
of  the  same  fate  for  your  socks  1" 

No,"  said  Hugh,  smiling  in  spite  of  himself  at  her  man* 

\'. — '•!  will  lend  you  anything  I  have  got,  Fleda." 

i'*Hi*;tone'put  Fleda  in  mind  of  the  very  doubtful  preten- 

fltes.  df  the  sodcs  in  question  to  be  comprehended  under 

the  term  ;  she  was  silent  a  minute. 
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**  Will  you  go  with  me,  Hughf 

''  No  dear,  I  can't ; — I  must  get  a  little  ahead  with  ifaa 
wood  while  I  can ;  it  looks  as  if  it  would  snow  affain ;  and 
Barbv  isn't  provided  for  more  than  a  day  or  two. 

"  And  how  for  this  fire  1" 

Hugh  shook  his  head,  and  rose  up  to  go  forth  into  the 
kitchen.  Fleda  went  too,  linking  her  arm  in  his  and  bear* 
ing  afTectionatcly  upon  it,  a  sort  of  tacit  saying  that  they 
would  sink  or  swim  together.  Hugh  understood  it  per- 
fectly. 

^'  I  am  very  sorry  you  have  to  do  it,  dear  Hugh — Oh  that 
wood-shed ! — if  it  had  only  been  made !— " 

"  Never  mind— can't  help  it  now — ^we  shall  get  through 
the  winter  by  and  by." 

"Can't  you  get  uncle  Rolf  to  help  vou  a  little?"  whia* 
pered  Fleda ; — "  It  would  do  him  good." 

But  Hugh  only  shook  his  head. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  for  dinner,  Barby?"  said 
Fleda,  still  holding  Hugh  there  before  the  fire. 

"Ain't  much  choice,"  said  Barby.  "It  would  pusils 
anybody  to  spell  much  more  out  of  it  than  pork  and  haiOi 
There's  plenty  o'  them,     /shan't  starve  this  some  time."  • 

"  But  we  had  ham  yesterday  and  pork  the  day  before 
yesterday  and  ham  Monday,"  said  Fleda.  "  There  is  plealw 
of  vegetables,  thanks  to  you  and  me,  Hugh,"  she  said  with 
a  little  reminding  squeeze  of  his  arm.  "  I  could  make  aot^ 
nicely,  if  I  had  anything  to  make  them  of!" 

"There's  enough  to  be  had  for  the  catching,"  said  Barby. 
**  If  I  hadn't  a  man-mountain  of  work  upon  me,  I'd  start  oat 
and  shoot,  or  steal  something." 

"  Tou  shoot,  Barby  !"  said  Fleda  laughing. 

"  I  guess  I  can  do  'most  anything  I  set  my  hand  to.  If  I 
couldn't  I'd  shoot  myself.  It  won  t  do  to  kill  no  more  o' 
them  chickens." 

"  O  no, — ^now  they  are  laying  so  finely.  Well,  I  am 
going  up  the  hill,  and  when  I  come  home  I'll  try  and  make 
up  something,  Barby." 

"  Earl  Douglass  '11  go  out  in  the  woods  now  and  then,  of 
a  day  when  he  ha'n't  no  work  particular  to  do,  and  fetch 
hum  as  many  pigeons  and  woodchucks  as  you  could  shake 
a  stick  at." 
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^Hugh,  my  dear,''  said  Fleda  lau^iing,  "it's  a  pity  you 
aren't  a  hunter — ^I  would  shake  a  stick  at  you  with  great 
pleasure.     Well  Barby,  we  will  see  when  I  come  home." 

"  I  was  just  a  thinkin,"  said  Barby ; — "  Mis'  Douglass 
sent  round  to  know  if  Mis'  Rossitur  would  like  a  piece  of 
fresh  meat — Earl's  been  killing  a  sheep — ^there's  a  nice 
quarter,  she  says,  if  she'd  like  to  have  it." 

"  A  quarter  of  mutton !" — said  Fleda, — "  I  don't  know 
-^no,  I  think  not,  Barby ;  I  don't  know  when  we  should 
be  able  to  pay  it  back  again. — And  yet — Hugh,  do  you 
think  uncle  Rolf  will  kill  another  sheep  this  winter  ?" 

'^  I  am  sure  he  will  not,"  said  Hugh ; — ''  there  have  so 
many  died." 

''If  he  only  knowed  it,  that  is  a  reason  for  killing 
more,"  said  Barby, — "  and  have  the  good  of  them  while  he 
can." 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Douglass  we  are  obliged  to  her  but  we  do 
not  want  the  mutton,  Barby." 

Hugh  went  to  his  chopping  and  Fleda  set  out  upon  her 
Walk ;  the  lines  of  her  face  settling  into  a  most  fixed  grav- 
ity so  soon  as  she  turned  away  from  the  house.  It  was 
what  might  be  called  a  fine  winter's  day ;  cold  and  still, 
and  the  sky  covered  with  one  uniform  grey  doud.  The 
ftnow  lay  in.uncompromising  whiteness  ti^ick  over  all  the 
world  ;  a  kindly  shelter  for  the  young  grann  .and  covering 
for  the  soil ;  but  Fleda's  spirits  just  then  in  another  mood 
saw  in  it  only  the  cold  refusal  to  hope  and  the  barren  chedc 
to  exertion.  TheVind  had  cleared  the  snow  from  the  trees 
and  fences,  and  they  stood  in  all  their  unsoftened  blackness 
and  nakedness,  bleak  and  stem.  The  high  grey  sky  threats 
ened  a  fresh  fall  of  snow  in  a  few  hours ;  it  was  just  now 
a  lull  between  two  storms ;  and  Fleda's  spirits,  that  some- 
times would  have  laughed  in  the  face  of  nature's  soberness, 
to-day  sank  to  its  own  quiet.  Her  pace  neither  slackened 
nor  quickened  till  she  reached  aunt  Miriam's  house  and 
entered  the  kitchen. 

Aunt  Miriam  was  in  high  tide  of  business  over  a  pot  of 
boiling  lard,  and  the  enormous  bread-tray  by  the  side  of 
Ae  fire  was  half  full  of  very  tempting  light-brown  cruller, 
which  however  were  little  more  than  a  kind  of  sweet  bread 
for  the  workmen.     In  the  bustle  of  putting  in  a^d  taking 
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out  auiit  MiHam  eoukl  give  her  visiter  but  a  .word  and  a 
look,  fleda  pulled  off  her  hood  and  sitting  down  watohe^ 
in  unusual  silence  the  old  lady's  operations. 

"And  how  are  they  all  at  your  house  to^ayl?  .aunt 
Miriam  asked  as  she  was  carefully  draining  her  cruller  out 
of  the  kettle. 

Fleda  answered  that  they  were  as  well  as  usual,  but  a 
slight  hesitation  and  the  tell«tale  tone  of  her  voice  made 
the  old  lady  look  at  her  more  narrowly.  She  came  near 
and  kissed  that  gentle  brow  and  looking  in  her  eyes  asked 
her  what  the  matter  was  ?      '  - 

"  I  don't  know, — "  said  Fleda,  eyes  and  voice  wavering 
alike, — "  I  am  foolish,  1  believe, — " 

Aunt  Miriam  tenderly  put  aside  the  hair  irom  her  fore- 
head and  kissed  it  again,  but  the  cruller  was  burning  and 
she  went  back  to  the  kettle. 

"  I  got  down-heafted  somehow  this  morning,"  Fleda  went 
on,  trying  to  steady  her  voice  and  school  herself. 

"  You  down-hearted,  dear  ?     About  what?" 

There  was  a  world  of  sympathy  in  these  words,  in  the 
warmth  of  which  Fleda's  shut-up  heart  unfolded  itself  at 
once.  f 

"  It's  nothings  new,  aunt  Miriam, — only  somehow.  I  felt 
it  particularly  this  morning, — I  have  been  kept  in  the  housfd 
so  long  by.idiisnsnow  I  have  got  dumpish  I  suppose, — " 

Aunt  Miriam  looked  anxiously  at  die  tears  which  seemed 
to  come  involuntarily,  but  she  said,  nothing. 
.  "  We  are  not  getting  along  well  at  hofne." 

^'I  suppios»d:that,"  said  Mih».  Plumfield  quietly*  "  But 
anything  new  1" 

"  Yes — ^uncle.  Rolf  has  let  the  farm— only  think  of  it ! — 
he  has  let  the  farm  to  that  Didenhover." 

«  Didenhover !" 

"  For  two  years." 
.    "  Did  you  tell  him  what  you  knew  about  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  it  was  too  late — the  mischief  was  done." 

Aunt  Miriam  went  on  skimming  out  her  cruller  with  a 
very  grave  face. 

"  How  came  your  uncle  to  do  so  without  learning  about 
him  first?" 

"01  don't  know ! — he  was  in  a  hurry  to  do  anything 
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that  Would  take  the  trouble  of  the  faim  off  his  hands  ;-^he 

don't  like  it." 

:.  ^On  what  terms  has  he  let  him  have  it?'' 

^  On  scares — ^aod  1  know,  1  knpw,  under  that  Didenhover 
it  will  bring  us  in  nothing,  and  it  has  brought  us  in  nothing 
all  the  time.iire:^Te  been  here ;  and  I  don't  know  what  we 
are  going  to  live  upon.'* — 

*'  Has  your  uncle  nor  your  aunt  no  property  at  all  left  ?" 
^'  Not  a  bit — except  some  waste  lands  in  Michigan  1' be- 
lieve, that  were  left  to  aunt  Lucy  a  year  or  two  ago ;  but 
tiiey.  are  as  good  as  nothing." 
"  Has  he  let  Didenhover  have  the  saw-mill  too  ?" 
"I  don't  know — ^he  didn't  say — \i  he  has  there  will  be 
nothing  at  all  left  for  us  to  live  upon.     I  expect  nothing 
from  Didenhover, — ^his  face  is  enough.     I  should  have 
thought  it  might  have,  been  for  uncle  Kolf.     O  if  it  wasn't 
for  aunt  Loicy  and  Hugh  1  shouldn't  care  ! — ^'* 

*'  What  his  your  uncle  been  doing  all  this  year  past  1" 

"  I  don't  know,  aunt  Miriam, — he  can't  bear  the  business 

and  he  has  left  the  most  of  it  to  Lucas  ;  and  I  think  Lucas 

is  more  of  a  talker  than  a  doer.     Almost  nothing  has  gone 

right.     Tlhe  crops  have  been  ill  managed — I  do  not  know -a 

freat  deal  about  it  but  I  know  enough  for  that ;  and  uncle 
tolf  did  not  knoW  anything  about  it  but  what  he  got  from 
books.  And  the  sheep  are  dying  oflP — Barby  says  it  is 
because  they  were  in  such  poor  condition  at  the  beginning 
of  winter,  and  I  dare  say  she  is  right." 

'^  He  ought  to  have  had  a  thorough  good  man  at  the 
beginning,  to  get  along  well." 

*'  O  yes! — but  he  hadn't,  you  see;-  and  So  we  have  just 
been  growing  poorer  every  month.  And  now,  aunt  Miriam, 
I  really  don't  know  from  day  to  day  what  to  do"  to  get 
dinner.  You  know  for  a  good  while  after  we  came  we 
used  to  have  our  marketing  brought  every  few  days  from 
Albany ;  but  w^e  have  run  up  such  a  bill  there  already  at 
the  butcher's  as  I  don't  know  when  in  the  world  will  get 
paid  ;<  and  aulit  Lucy: and  I  will  do  anything  before  we  will 
send  for  any  more ;  and  if  it  wasn't  for  her  and  Hugh  1 
wouldn't  care,  but  they  haven't  much  appetite,  and  I  know 
that  all  this  takes  what  little  they  have  away — this,  and 
seeing  the  effect  it  has  upon  uncle  Rolf -"    - 
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**  Does  he  think  so  much  more  c^  eating  than  of  any- 
thing else?"  said  aunt  Miriam. 

"  Oh  no,  it  is  not  that  !^'  said  Fleda  earnestly, — "  it  is  not 
that  at  all — ^he  is  not  a  great  eater — ^but  he  can't  bear  to 
have  things  different  from  what  they  used  to  be  and  from 
what  they  ought  to  be — O  no,  don't  think  that!  I  don't 
know  whether  I  ought  to  have  said  what  I  have  said,  but  I 
couldn't  help  it — " 

Fleda's  voice  was  lost  for  a  little  while. 

"  He  is  changed  from  what  he  used  to  be  a  little  thing 
vexes  him  now,  and  I  know  it  is  because  he  is  not  happy ; — 
he  used  to  be  so  kind  and  pleasant,  and  he  is  still,  some- 
timea;  but  aunt  Lucy's  face — Oh  aunt  Miriam ! — ^ 

"  Why,  dear  ?"  said  aunt  Miriam  tenderly. 

''  It  is  so  changed  from  what  it  used  to  be !" 

Poor  Fleda  covered  her  own,  and  aunt  Miriam  came  to 
her  side  to  give  softer  and  gentler  exprenioa  to  sympatbjr 
than  words  eould  do ;  till  the  bowed  face  was  raised  again 
and  hid  in  her  neck. 

"  I  can't  see  thee  do  so  my  child — my  dear  child ! — ^Hope 
for  brighter  days,  dear  Fleda;" 

*4  could  bear  it,"  said  Fleda  after  a  little  interval,  *Mf  it 
wasn't  for  aunt  Lucy  and  Hugh — oh  that  is  the  worst ! — ^ 

'*  What  about  Hugh  f  said  aunt  Miriam  soothingly. 

"  Oh  he  does  what  he  ought  not  to  do,  aunt  Miriam,  and 
there  is  no  help  for  it, — ^and  he  did  last  summer — when  we 
wanted  men,  and  in  the  hot  haying-time,  he  used  to  work,  I 
know,  beyond  his  strength, — and  aunt  Lucy  and  I  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  ourselves ! — ^" 

Fleda's  head  which  had  been  raised  sunk  again  and  more 
heavily. 

"  Where  was  his  father  1"  said  Mrs.  Plumfield. 

"  Oh  he  was  in  the  house — he  didn't  know  it — ^he  didn't 
think  about  it." 

"  Didn't  think  about  it !" 

"  No — O  he  didn't  think  Hugh  was  hurting  himself,  but 
he  was — ^he  shewed  it  for  weeks  afterward. — I  have  said 
what  I  ought  not  now,"  said  Fleda  looking  up  and  seeming 
to  check  her  tears  and  the  spring  of  them  at  once. 

^'  So  much  seounty  any  woman  has  in  a  man  without  re- 
ligion !"  said  aunt  Miriam,  going  back  to  her  work.     Fleda 
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would  have  said'  son^ething  if  she  could;  she  was  silent; 
die  stood  looking  into  the  fire  while  the  tears  seemed  to 
come  as  it  were  by  stealth  and  ran  down  her  &ce  unre- 
garded. 

"  Is  Hugh  not  well  T 

"  I  don't  know, — "  said  Fleda  faintly, — ^^  he  is  not  ill — 
but  he  never  was  very  strong,  and  he  e:tposes  himself,  now 
I  know  in  a  way  he  ought  not. — ^I  am  sorry  I  have  just 
come  and  troubled  you  with  all  this  now,  aunt  Miriam,"  she 
said  after  a  little  pause, — "  I  shall  feel  better  by  and  by — ^I 
don't  very  often  get  such  a  fit," 

^'My  dear  little  Fleda!" — ^and  there  was  unspeakable 
tenderness  in  the  old  lady's  voice,  as  she  came  up  and  drew 
Fleda's  head  again  to  rest  upon  her ; — "  I  would  not  let  a 
rough  wind  touch  thee  if  I  had  the  holding  of  it. — But  we 
may  be  glad  the  arranging  of  things  is  not  in  my  hand — ^I 
I  should  be  a  poor  friend  after  all,  for  I  do  not  know  what 
is  best.     Canst  thou  trust  hira  who  does  know,  my  child  ■?" 

"  I  do,  aunt  Miriam, — O  I  do,"  said  Fleda,  burying  her 
face  in  her  bosom  ; — "  I  don't  often  feel  so  as  I  did  to-day." 

"  There  comes  not  a  cloud  that  its  shadow  is  not  wanted," 
said  aunt  Miriam.  "  I  cannot  see  why, — ^but  it  is  that  thou 
mayest  bloom  the  brighter,  my  dear  one." 

"  I  know  it, — "  Fleda's  words  were  hardly  audible, — "  I 
>vill  try—" 

"  Remember  his  own  message  to  every  one  under  a  doud 
— '  cast  all  thy  care  upon  hira,  for  he  careth  for  thee ;' — 
thou  mayest  keep  none  of  it ; — and  then  the  peace  that 
passeth  understanding  shall  keep  thee, — *  So  he  giveth  his 
beloved  sleep.' " 

Fleda  wept  for  a  minute  on  the  old  lady's  neck,  and  then 
she  looked  up,  dried  her  tears,  and  sat  down  with  a  .face 
greatly  quieted  and  lightened  of  its  burden ;  while  aunt 
Miriam  once  more  went  back  to  her  work.  The  one 
wrought  and  the  other  looked  on  in  silence. 

The  cruller  were  all  done  at  last ;  the  great  bread-trough 
was  filled  and  set  away  *,  the  remnant  of  the  fat  was  care- 
fully disposed  of,  and  aunt  Miriam's  handmaid  was  called  in 
to  "  take  the  watch."  She  herself  and  her  visiter  adjourned 
to  the  sitting-room, 

*'  Well,"  said  Fleda,  in  a  tone  again  steady  and  clear, — 
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^'  I  must  go  home  to  see  about  getting  up  a  diaiMlr.  I  ttn 
the  greatest  hand  at  making  something  out  of  nothing,  Mflit 
Miriam,  that  ever  you  saw.  There  is  nothing  like  practide. 
I  only  wish  the  man  uncle  Orrin  talks  about  would  eotoe 
along  once  in  a  while.'' 

"  Who  was  that  f  said  aunt  Miriam. 

'^  A  man  that  used  to  go  about  from  house  to  house,^ 
said  Fleda  laughing,  '^when  the  cottagers  were  making 
soup,  with  a  ham-bone  to  give  it  a  relish,  and  he  used  to 
charge  them  so  much  for  a  dip,  and  so  much  for  a  wallop." 

^^  Come,  come,  1  can  do  as  much  for  you  as  that,"  said 
aunt  Miriam,  proceeding  to  her  store-pantry, — ^^  see  here — 
wouldn't  this  be  as  good  as  a  ham-bone  ?"  said  she,  bringing 
out  of  it  a  fat  fowl ; — "  how  would  a  wallop  of  this  dol" 

'"*  Admirably  !— only — ^the  ham-bone  used  to  come  out 
again, — and  I  am  confident  this  never  would." 

"  Well  I  guess  I'll  stand  that,"  said  aunt  Miriam  smiling, 
— '^you  wouldn't  mind  carrying  this  under  your  doak, 
would  you  ?" 

^^  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  go  home  lighter  with  it  than 
without  it,  ma'am, — thank  you  dear  aunty ! — deaf  aunt 
Miriam !" 

There  was  a  change  of  tone,  and  of  eye,  as  Fleda  sealed 
each  thank  with  a  kiss. 

"•  But  how  is  it  ?— -does  all  the  charge  of  the  house  oome 
upon  you,  dear?" 

^'  O,  this  kind  of  thing,  because  aunt  Lucy  doesn't  under- 
stand it  and  can't  get  along  with  it  so  well.  She  likes  bet- 
ter to  sew,  and  I  had  quite  as  lief  do  this." 

"  And  don't  you  sew  too  1" 

^^  O — a  little.  She  does  as  much  as  she  can,"  said  Fleda 
gravely. 

"Where  is  your  other  cousin  1"  said  Mrs.  Plumfield  ab- 
ruptly. 

"  Marion  1 — she  is  in  England  I  believe ; — we  don't  hear 
from  her  very  often." 

"  No,  no,  1  mean  the  one  who  is  in  the  army  ?" 

"  Charlton ! — O  he  is  just  ordered  off  to  Mexico,"  said 
Fleda  sadly,  "and  that  is  another  great  trouble  to  aunt 
Lucy.     This  miserable  war ! — " 

'*  Does  he  never  come  home  ?"  « 
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.   '^OnlyoDoefiiiice  we  came  from  Paris — while  vie  iraMls 
New  York,    He  lias  been  Btati<med  away  off  at  the  Weafc.*^ 

^He  has  a  et^tain'e  pay  now,  faasnt  he  V* 

^  Yes,  but  he  doesn't  know  at  all  how  things  aae  ai 
home — he  hasn't  an  idea  of  it, — and  he  will  not  htxe. 
W^  good-bye,  dear  aunt  Miriam — ^I  must  ran  home  to 
take  eare  of  my  ofaidEen." 

She  ran  away ;  and  if  her  eyes  many  a  time  on  the  way 
down  the  hill  filled  and  overflowed,  they  were  not  bitter  nor 
dark  tears ;  they  were  the  gushings  of  high  and  p«re  and 
generous  afiections,  weeping  for  fulness,  not  for  want 

That  chicken  was  not  wasted  in  soup ;  it  was  converted 
into  the  nicest  possible  little  fricassee,  because  the  toast 
would  make  so  much  more  of  it ;  and  to  Fleda's  own  dinner 
little  went  beside  the  toast,  that  a  greater  portion  of  the 
rest  might  be  for  her  aunt  and  Hugh. 

That  same  evening  Seth  Plumfield  came  into  the  kitchen 
while  Fleda  was  there. 

'^  Here  is  something  belongs  to  you,  I  believe,"  said  he 
with  a  covert  smile,  bringing  out  from  under  his  cloak  the 
mate  to  Fleda's  fowl ; — "  mother  said  somethin'  had  run 
away  vrith  t'other  one  and  she  didn't  know  what  to  do  with 
this  one  alone.     Your  uncle  at  home  ]" 

The  next  news  that  Fleda  heard  was  that  Seth  had  taken 
a  lease  of  the  saw-mill  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Didenhover  did  not  disappoint  Fleda's  expectations. 
Very  little  could  be  got  from  him  or  the  farm  under  him 
beyond  the  immediate  supply  wanted  for  the  use  of  the 
&mily ;  and  that  in  kind,  not  in  cash.  Mrs.  Kossitur  was 
oom^^rted  by  knowing  that  some  portion  of  rent  had  also 
gone  to  Dr.  Gregory — how  large  or  how  small  a  portion 
she  could  not  find  out.  But  this  left  the  family  in  increas- 
ing straits,  which  narrowed  and  narrowed  during  the  whole 
first  summer  and  winter  of  Didenhover's  administration. 
Very  straitened  they  would  have  been  but  for  the  means  of 
relief  adopted  by  the  two  children,  as  they  were  always 
called.  Hugh,  as  soon  as  the  spring  opened,  had  a  quiet 
hint,  through  Fleda,  that  if  he  had  a  mind  to  take  the 
working  of  the  saw-mill  he  might,  for  a  consideration  merely 
nominal.  This  ofier  was  immediately  and  gratefully  clos^ 
with  ^  and  Hugh's  earnings  were  thenceforward  very  im- 

27 
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portant  at  home.  Meda  had  her  own  ways  and  means. 
Mr.  Bossitur,  more  low-spirited  and  gloomy  than  ever, 
seemed  to  have  no  heart  to  anything.  He  would  have 
worked  perhaps  if  he  oould  have  done  it  alone ;  but  to  join 
Didenhover  and  his  men,  or  any  other  gang  of  workmen, 
was  too  much  for  his  magnanimity.  He  helped  nobody 
but  Fleda.  For  her  he  would  do  anything,  at  any  time ; 
and  in  the  garden  and  among  her  flowers  in  the  flowery 
courtyard  he  might  often  be  seen  at  work  with  her.  But 
nowhere  else. 
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Some  bring  a  capon,  some  a  mrall  cake, 

Some  nuta,  aome  apples ;  some  that  thinke  they  make 

The  better  cheeses,  bring  *hem ;  or  else  send 

By  their  ripe  daoghters,  whom  they  would  commend 

This  way  to  hnsbands ;  and  whose  baskets  beare 

An  embleme  of  themselves,  in  plam  or  peare. 

Ban  JONSOM. 


SO  the  time  walked  away,  for  this  &mily  was  not  now 
of  those  ^  whom  time  rumieth  withal," — to  the  second 
summer  of  Mr.  Didenhover's  term. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Rossitur  was  seated  in  the  breakfast- 
room  at  her  usual  employment,  mending  and  patching ;  no 
sinecure  now.  Fleda  opened  the  kitchen  door  and  came 
in  folding  up  a  calico  apron  she  had  just  taken  off. 

"  You  are  tired,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  sorrowfully ; 
— "  you  look  pale." 

"Do  I r— said  Fleda  sitting  down.  "I  am  a  little 
tired !" 

"  Why  do  you  do  so  1" 

"  O  it's  nothing  "  said  Fleda  cheerfully  ; — "  I  haven't 
hurt  myself.     I  shall  be  rested  again  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  T 

"01  tired  myself  a  little  before  break&st  in  the  garden, 
I  suppose.  Aunt  Lucy,  don't  you  think  I  had  almost  a 
bushel  of  peas  ? — and  there  was  a  little  over  a  half  bushel 
last  time,  so  I  shall  call  it  a  bushel.     Isn't  that  fine?" 

"  You  didn't  pick  them  all  yourself?" 

"  Hugh  helped  me  a  little  while ;  but  he  had  the  horse 
to  get  ready,  and  I  was  out  before  him  this  morning-^ 
poor  fellow,  he  was  tired  from  yesterday,  I  dare  say." 

Mrs.  Rossitur  looked  at  her,  a  look  between  remonstrance 
and  reproach,  and  cast  her  eyes  down  without  saying  a 
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word,  swallowing  a  whole  heartful  of  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Fleda  stooped  forward  till  her  own  forehead  softly  touched 
Mrs.  Rossitur's,  as  gentle  a  chiding  of  despondency  as  a 
very  sunbeam  could  have  given. 

"Now  aunt  Lucy! — ^what  do  you  mean?  Don't  you^ 
know  it's  good  for  me? — ^And  do  you  know,  Mr.  Sweet 
will  give  me  four  shillings  a  bushel ;  and  iiunt  Lucy,  I  sent 
three  dozen  heads  of  lettuce  this  morning  besides.  Isn't 
that  doing  well?  and  I  sent  two  dozen  day  before  yes- 
terday. It  is  time  they  were  gone  for  tiiey  are  running 
up  to  seed,  this  set;  I  have  got  another  fine  set  almost 
ready;" 

Mrs.  Kossitur  looked  at  her  again,  as  if  she  had  been  a 
sort  of  terrestrial  angel. 

"  And  how  much  will  you  get  for  them  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  exactly — threepence,  or  sixpence  perhaps, 
— I  guess  not  so  much — ^they  are  so  easily  raised  ;  thov^ 
I  don't  believe  there  are  so  fine  as  mine  to  b^  seen  in  this 
region. — If  I  only  had  somebody  to  water  the  strawberries ! 
— we  should  have  a  great  many.  Aunt  Lucy,  I  am  going 
to  send  as  many  as  I  can  without  robbing  uncle  Rolf — he 
sha'n't  miss  them ;  but  the  rest  of  us  don't  mind  eating 
rather  fewer  than  usual?  I  shall  make  a  good  deal  by 
them.  And  I  think  these  morning  rides  do  Hugh  good ; 
don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"And  what  have  you  been  busy  about  ever  since  break- 
fast, Fleda  ?" 

"  O — ^two  or  three  things,"  said  Fleda  lightly. 

"What?" 

"  I  had  bread  to  make — ^and  than  I  tiiought  while  my 
hands  were  in  I  would  make  a  custard  for  uncle  Rolf," 

"  You  needn't  have  done  that,  dear !  it  was  not  neces- 
sary." 

"  Yes  it  was,  because  you  know  we  have  only  fried  pork 
for  dinner  to-day,  and  while  we  have  the  milk  and  e^s  it 
doesn't  cost  much — the  sugar  is  almost  nothing.  He  will 
like  it  better,  and  so  wHl  Hugh.  As  for  you,"  said  Fleda, 
gently  touching  her  forehead  again,  "  you  know  it  is  of  no 
consequence !" 

"I  wish  you  would  think  yourself  of  some  consequence,*' 
said  Mrs.  Rossitur. 
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^^ Don't  I  iMnk  myself  of  consequence!"  said  Fleda 
afieotionatelj.  "  I  don't  know  how  you'd  all  get  on  without 
me«  What  do  you  think  I  have  a  mind  to  do  now,  by 
way  of  resting  myself]" 

"  Well  ?"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  thinking  of  something  else. 
\      *'''  It  is  the  day  for  making  presents  to  the  minister  you 
know  V 

"  The  minister  ?"— 

"Yes,  the  new  minister — they  expect  him  to-day  ; — you 
have  heard  of  it ; — the  things  are  all  to  be  carried  to  his 
house  to-day.  I  have  a  great  notion  to  go  and  see  the  fun 
— if  I  only  had  anything  in  the  world  I  could  possibly  take 
with  me — " 

"  Aren't  you  too  tired,  dear  1" 

"  No — ^it  would  rest  me — it  is  early  yet — if  I  only  had 
something  to  take! — ^I  couldn't  go  without  taking  some- 
thing  " 

^'  A  basket  of  eggs  ?"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur. 

"  Can't,  aunt  Lucy — ^I  can't  spare  them ;  so  many  of  the 
hens  are  setting  now. — ^A  basket  of  strawberries! — that's 
the  thing !  I've  got  enough  picked  for  that  and  to-night 
too.     That  will  do  !" 

Eleda's  preparations  were  soon  made,  and  with  her  bas- 
ket on  her  arm  she  was  ready  to  set  forth. 

^  If  pride  had  not  been  a  little  put  down  in  me,"  she  said 
smiling,  ''I  suppose  I  should  rather  stay  at  home  than  go 
with  such  a  petty  offering.  And  no  doubt  every  one  that 
sees  it  or  hears  of  it  will  lay  it  to  anything  but  the  right 
reason.  So  much  the  world  knows  about  the  people  it 
judges ! — It  is  too  bad*to  leave  you  all  alone,  aunt  Lucy." 

Mrs.  Rossitur  pulled  her  down  for  a  kiss,  a  kiss  in  which 
how  much  was  said  on  both  sides! — and  Fleda  set  forth, 
choosing  as  she  very  commonly  did  the  old-time  way 
through  the  kitchen. 

"  Off  again  ]"  said  Barby  who  was  on  her  knees  scrub- 
bing the  great  flag-stones  of  the  hearth. 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  up  to  see  the  donation  party." 

"  Has  the  minister  come  1" 

"  No,  but  he  is  coming  to  day,  I  understand." 

"  He  ha'n't  preached  for  'em  yet,  has  he  1" 

"  Not  yet ;  I  suppose  he  will  next  Sunday." 

27* 
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'^  They  are  in  a  mighty  hurry  to  give  him  a  donation 

rarty  !"  said  Barby.  "  Pd  ha'  waited  till  he  was  here  first, 
don't  believe  they'd  be  quite  so  spry  with  theif  donations 
if  they  had  paid  the  last  man  up  as  they  ought.  I'd  rather 
give  a  man  what  belongs  to  him,  and  make  him  presents 
afterwards." 

"  Why  so  I  hope  they  will,  Barby,"  said  Fleda  laughing. 
But  Barby  said  no  more. 

The  parsonage-house  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  a  lit- 
tle more,  from  the  saw-mill,  in  a  line  at  right  angles  with 
the  main  road.  Fleda  took  Hugh  from  his  work  to  see  her 
safe  there.  The  road  ran  north,  keeping  near  the  level  of 
the  mid-hill  where  it  branched  off  a  little  below  the  saw- 
mill ;  and  as  the  ground  continued  nsing  towards  the  east 
and  was  well  clothed  with  woods,  the  way  at  this  hour  was 
still  pleasantly  shady.  To  the  left,  the  same  slope  of 
ground  carried  down  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  gave  them  an 
uninterrupted  view  over  a  wide  plain  or  bottom,  edged  in 
the  distance  with  a  circle  of  gently  swelling  hills.  Close 
against  the  hills,  in  the  far  comer  of  the  plain,  lay  the  lit- 
tle village  of  Queechy  Run,  hid  from  sight  by  a  slight  in- 
tervening rise  of  ground;  not  a  chimney  shewed  itself  in 
the  whole  spread  of  country.  A  sunny  landscape  just  now ; 
but  rich  in  picturesque  associations  of  hay-codes  and  win- 
rows,  spotting  it  near  and  far ;  and  close  by  below  them 
was  a  field  of  mowers  at  work  ;  they  could  distinctly  hear 
the  measured  rush  of  the  scythes  through  the  grass,  and 
then  the  soft  clink  of  the  rifles  would  seem  to  play  some  old 
delicious  tune  of  childish  days.  Fleda  made  Hugh  stand 
still  to  listen.  It  was  a  warm  day,  but  "  the  sweet  south 
that  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets,"  could  hardly  be  more 
sweet  than  the  air  which  coming  to  them  over  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  valley  had  been  chained  by  the  new-made 
hay. 

"  How  good  it  is,  Hugh,"  said  Fleda,  "  that  one  can  get 
out  of  doors  and  forget  everything  that  ever  happened  or 
ever  will  happen  within  four  walls !" 

"  Do  you  ?"  said  Hugh,  rather  soberly. 

"  Yes  I  do, — even  in  my  flower-patch,  right  before  the  * 
house-door;    but  here — "said   Fleda,    turning  away  and 
swinging  her  basket  of  strawberries  as  she  went,  "I  have 
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no  idea  I  ever  did  audi  a  tloBg  as  make  bread ! — and  how 
clothes  get  mended  I  do  not  oompidiend  m  the  least !" 
^And  have  joa  fiHgotten  the  peas  and  the  aflpaiagns 

toor 

^  I  am  afraid  yon  haven't,  dear  Hii|^''  said  Fleda^  link- 
ing her  arm  within  his.  "  Hug^ — \  must  find  some  way 
to  make  mimej." 

^'  More  m<Hiey  V*  said  Hv^  smiling. 

''Yes — this  garden  bosinesB  is  all  very  well,  bat  it 
doesn't  oome  to  any  Yery  great  things  after  all,  if  yon  are 
aware  of  it ;  and  Ho^^  I  want  to  get  aont  Lacy  a  new 
dress.  I  can't  bear  to  see  her  in  that  old  merino  and  it 
isn't  good  Ibr  her.  Why  Ho^  she  couldn't  possibly  see 
anybody,  if  anybody  should  come  to  the  house." 

''  Who  is  there  to  come  T  said  Hugh. 

*'  Why  nobody ;  but  stiU,  she  ou^t  not  to  be  so." 

''What  more  can  yon  do,  dear  Fleda?  You  work  a 
great  deal  too  hard  abeady,"  said  Hugh  sighing.  "  You 
should  have  seen  the  way  &ther  and  mother  looked  at  you 
last  night  whoi  you  were  asleep  on  the  so&." 

Fleda  stifled  her  sigh,  and  went  on. 

"  1  am  sure  there  are  things  that  might  be  done — ^things 
for  the  booksellers — translating,  or  copying,  or  something, 
— I  don't  know  exactly — I  have  heanl  of  people's  doing 
such  things.  I  mean  to  write  to  unde  Orrin  and  ask  him. 
I  am  sure  he  can  manage  it  for  me." 

"  What  were  you  writing  the  other  night  ?"  said  Hugh 
suddenly. 

"  When  1" 

"  The  other  night — ^when  you  were  writing  by  the  fire- 
light ?  I  saw  your  pencil  scribbling  away  at  a  fiirious  rate 
over  the  paper,  and  you  kept  your  hand  up  carefiilly 
between  me  and^  your  &oe,  but  1  could  see  it  was  some- 
thing very  interesting.  Ha  1 — "  said  Hugh,  laughingly  try- 
ing to  get  another  view  of  Fleda'^s  &ce  which  was  again 
kept  from  him,  "  Send  duU  to  uncle  Orrin,  Fleda ;— or 
shew  it  to  me  first  and  then  I  will  tell  you." 

Fleda  made  no  answer ;  and  at  the  parsonage  door  Hugb 
left  her. 

Two  or  three  wagons  were  standing  there  but  nobody  to 
be  se^.     Fleda  went  up  the  steps  and  crossed  the  brdlul 


pia22B,  brown  and  unpainted,  but  pictiiresqae  still,  and 
guided  by  the  sotind  of  tongues  turned  to  the  right  where 
she  found  a  large  low  room,  the  very  centre  of  the  stir. 
But  the  stir  had  not  by  any  means  reached  the  height  yet. 
Not  more  than  a  do^en  people  were  gathered.  Here  were 
aunt  Syra  and  Mrs.  Douglass,  appointed  a  committee  to  re- 
ceive and  dispose  the  oiferings  as  they  were  brought  in. 

"  Why  there  is  not  much  to  be  seen  yet,"  said  Fleda. 
"  I  did  not  know  I  was  so  early." 

'^Time  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Douglass.  "They'll  come 
the  thicker  when  they  do  come*  Good  morning.  Dr. 
Quackenboss ! — ^I  hope  you're  a  going  to  give  us  something 
else  besides  a  bow?  and  I  woh't  take  ncme  of  yeor  physic 
neither." 

'^  I  humbly  submit,"  said  the  doctor  graeiously,  "  that 
nothing  ought  to  be  expected  of  gentleman  that — ^a— are  so 
nnhajqpy  as  to  be  alone ;  for  they  really — ^a^~4ave  nothing 
to  give, — ^but  themselves." 

There  was  a  shout  of  merriment. 

"  And  suppoe'n  that's  a  gift  that  nobody  wants  T  said 
Mrs.  Douglass's  sharp  eye  asd  voice  at  on^e^ 

"In  that  case,"  said  the  doctor,  ^\  really — Miss  Ring- 
gan,  may  I-*^a — may  I  relieve  youi^  hand  of  this  fair  bur- 
den 1" 

^^II  is  tiot  a  very  fkif  burdeti,  sir;"  said  Fle^,  laughkg 
and  relinquishing  her  strawberries. 

^  Ah  but,  feir,  yon  know,  I  mea»,~^we  sp^k^^iii  that 

sense Mrs.  Douglass,  here  is  by  far  the  most  elegant 

offering  that  your  hands  will  have  the  honour  of  receiving 
this  day." 

'*  I  hope  so,"  sa^d  Mr».  Douglass,  "  or  there  wont  be 
mudt  to  eat  fbr  the  minister.     Did  ye«i  ne^e^  take  notice 
how  elegant  things  somehbw  made  folks  gmw  poor  ?" 
^  "  1  guess  he'd  as  leavO  see  something  a  little  substantial," 
said  aunt  Syra. 

^^  Wisll  now,"  daid  the  doctor,  ^  here  is  Miss  Ringgan^ 
who  is  unquestionably — Sr— elegant ! — and  I  am  sure  no- 
body will  say  that  she — looks  pooi^  t" 

In  one  sense,  surely  not  \  Tliere  could  not  be  two  opin- 
ions. But  with  all  the  &imess  of  health,  and  the  flush 
wfilch  two  or  three  feelings  had  brought  to  her  cheeks^  there 
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WM  nlook  «ft  if'ttie  workings  of  the  mind  had  refined  away 
a  little  of  tfae  strength  of  the  physical  frame,  and  as  if  grow- 
ing poor  Id  M^s.  i>ougiass's  sense,  that  is,  thin,  might  easily 
he  the  ncQct  Htep. 

'^  WhUt's  your  uncle  going  to  give  us,  Fleda  ?"  said  aunt 
Syra. 

But  fleda  was  saved  replyic^ ;  for  Mrs.  Douglass,  who 
if  she  was  sharp  could  be  good-natured  too,  and  had  watched 
%&  see  how  Fleda  took  the  double  fire  upon  elegance  and 
poverty,  oould  bear  no  more  trial  of  that  sweet  gentle  face. 
Without  giving  her  time  to  answer  she  carried  her  off  to 
Bee  tke  things  already  stored  in  the  closet,  bidding  the  doc- 
tor over  her  shoulder  ''  be  off  ailer  his  goods,  whether  he 
had  got  'em  or  no." 

There  was  o^tainly  a  promising  beginning  made  for  the 
future  minister's  comfort.  One  shelf  was  already  com- 
pletely stacked  with  pies,  and  another  shewed  a  quantity 
of  cake,  and  biscuits  enough  to  last  a  good-sized  family  for 
several  meals. 

"  That  is  always  the  way,"  said  Mrs.  Douglass ; — "  it's 
the  strangest  thing  that  folks  has  no  sense  !  Now  one  half 
V  tk^m  pies  '11  be  dried  up  albre  they  can  eat  the  rest ; — 
'tainH  much  loss,  for  Mis'  Piin  sent  'era  down,  and  if  they 
lUfie  worth  anything  it's  the  first  time  anything  ever  come 
out  of  hear  house  that  was.    Now  look  at  them  biscuit !" — 

"  How  raaay  are  coming  to  eat  them  1"  said  Fleda. 

"  How  r 

^*  How  large  a  family  has  the  minister  ?" 

^'  Me^  ha'a't  a  bit  of  a  &mily !     He  ain't  married." 

"Notl** 
'^'  At  the  gfBV^  way  in  whioh  Mrs.  Douglass  faced  round 
u|^n  her  and  answered,  and  at  the  idea  of  a  single  mouth 
devoted  to  all  that  olosetful,  Fleda's  gravity  gave  place  to 
moat  u]icoiitroll*ble  merrimeat. 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Douglass,  with  a  curious  twist  of  her 
mouth  but  commanding  herself,-^"  he  ain't  to  be  sure — ^not 
yet.  He  ha'^'t  any  family  but  himself  and  some  sort  of 
a  housekeeper,  I  suppose,  they'll  divide  the  house  between 
'em." 

"  And  the  biscuits,  I  hope,"  said  Fleda.  "  But  what  will 
he  do  withal  the  other  things,  Mrs.  Douglass?" 
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"Sell  'em  if  he  don^t  want  'em,"  said  Mrs.  Douglass 
quizzically.  ^^  Shut  up,  Fleda,  I  foiget  who  sent  them  bis- 
cuit— somebody  that  calculated  to  make  a  shew  fbr  a  little, 
I  reckon. — My  sakes !  I  believe  it  was  Mis'  Springer  her- 
self!— she  didn't  hear  me  though,"  said  Mrs.  Douglass 
peeping  out  of  the  half  open  door.  "  It's  a  good  thing  the 
world  aitt't  all  alike ; — there's  Mis'  Plumiield — stop  now, 
and  I'll  tell  you  all  she  sent ; — ^that  big  jar  of  lard,  there's 
as  good  as  eighteen  or  twenty  pound, — ^and  that  basket  of 
eggs,  1  don't  know  how  many  there  is, — and  that  cheese,  a 
real  fine  one  I'll  be  bound,  she  wouldn't  pick  out  the  worst 
in  her  dairy, — and  Seth  fetched  down  a  hundred  weight  of 
com  meal  and  another  of  rye  flour ;  now  that's  what  I  call 
doing  things  something  like ;  if  everybody  else  would  keep 
up  their  end  as  well  as  they  keep  up  their'n  the  world 
wouldn't  be  quite  so  one-sided  as  it  is.  I  never  see  the 
time  yet  when  I  couldn't  tell  where  to  find  Mis'  Plumfield." 

"  No,  nor  anybody  else,"  said  Fleda  looking  happy. 

"There's  Mis'  Silbert  couldn't  find  nothing  better  to  send 
than  a  kag  of  soap,"  Mrs.  Douglass  went  on,  seeming  very 
much  amused  ; — "  I  was  beat  when  I  saw  that  walk  in !  I 
should  think  she'd  feel  streaked  to  come  here  by  and  by 
and  see  it  a  standing  between  Mis'  Plumfield's  lard  and 
Mis'  Clavering's  pork — that's  a  handsome  kag  of  pork,  ain't 
it  ?     What's  that  man  done  with  your  strawberries  % — VW. 

fmt  'em  up  here  afore  somebody  takes  a  notion  to  'em. — 
'11  let  the  minister  know  who  he's  got  to  thank  for  'em," 
said  she,  winking  at  Fleda.     "Where's  Dr.  Quackenboss?" 

"  Coming,  ma'am !"  sounded  from  the  hall,  and  forthwith 
at  the  open  door  entered  the  doctor's  head,  simultaneously 
with  a  large  cheese  which  he  was  rolling  beft>re  him,  Uw 
rest  of  the  doctor's  person  being  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground in  consequence.  A  curious  natural  representation 
of  a  wheelbarrow,  the  wheel  being  the  only  artificial 
part. 

"  Oh ! — that's  you,  doctor,  is  it?"  said  Mrs.  Douglass. 

"  This  is  me,  ma'am,"  said  the  doctor,  rolling  up  to  the 
closet  door, — "this  has  the  honour  to  be — ^a — ^mysel^ — 
bringing  my  service  to  the  feet  of  Miss  Ringgan." 

" '  Tain't  very  elegant,"  said  the  sharp  lady. 

Fleda  thought  if  his  service  was  at  her  feet,  her  feet 


should  be  somewhere  else,  and  aoooidiogly  stepped  quietly 
out  of  the  way  and  went  to  one  of  the  windows,  firom 
whence  she  could  have  a  view  both  of  the  comers  and 
the  come ;  and  by  this  time  thoroughly  in  the  spirit  of  the 
thing  she  used  her  eyes  upon  both  with  great  amusement. 
People  were  constantly  arriving  now,  in  wagons  and  on 
foot ;  and  stores  of  all  kinds  were  most  literally  pouring 
in.  Bags  and  even  barrels  of  meal,  flour,  pork,  and  pota- 
toes ;  strings  of  dried  apples,  «a//,  hams  and  beef;  hops, 
pickles,  vinegar,  maple  sugar  and  molasses ;  rolls  of  fresh 
butter,  cheese,  and  eggs ;  cake,  bread,  and  pies,  without 
end.  Mr.  Penny,  the  storekeeper,  sent  a  box  of  tea.  Mr. 
Winegar,  the  carpenter,  a  new  ox-sled.  Earl  Douglass 
brought  a  handsome  axe-helve  of  his  own  fashioning ;  his 
wife  a  quantity  of  rolls  of  wool.  Zan  Finn  carted  a  load 
of  wood  into  the  wood-shed,  and  Squire  Thornton  another. 
Home-made  candles,  custards,  preserves,  and  smoked  liver, 
came  in  a  batch  from  two  or  three  miles  off  up  on  the 
mountain.  Half  a  dozen  diairs  from  the  factory  man. 
Half  a  dozen  brooms  firom  the  other  store-keeper  at  the 
Deepwater  settlement.  A  carpet  for  the  best  room  firom 
the  ladies  of  the  township,  who  had  clubbed  forces  to  fur- 
nish it ;  and  a  home-made  concern  it  was,  from  the  shears 
to  the  loom. 

The  room  was  full  now,  for  every  one  afler  depositing  his 
gift  turned  aside  to  see  what  others  had  brought  and  were 
bringing ;  and  men  and  women,  the  young  and  old,  had 
their  several  circles  of  gossip  in  various  parts  of  the  crowd. 
Apart  from  them  all  Fleda  sat  in  her  window,  probably 
voted  "  elegant"  by  others  than  the  doctor,  for  they  vouch- 
safed her  no  more  than  a  transitory  attention  and  sheered 
off  to  find  something  more  congenial.  She  sat  watching 
the  people ;  smiling  very  often  as  some  odd  figure,  or  look; 
or  some  peculiar  turn  of  expression  or  tone  of  voice,  caught 
her  ear  or  her  eye. 

Both  ear  and  eye  were  fastened  by  a  young  countryman 
with  a  particularly  fresh  face  whom  she  saw  approaching 
the  house.  He  came  up  on  foot,  carrying  a  single  fowl 
slung  at  his  back  by  a  stick  thrown  across  his  shoulder ; 
and  without  stirring  hat  or  stick  he  came  into  the  room  and 
made  his  way  through  the  crowd  of  people,  looking  to  the 
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QQlft  htaoA  fitid  tte  oth§^  ^tidentl  jr  in  a  ma£^  &f  douBt  «d 
whom  he  should  deliver  himself  and  his  chicken,  till  broughl 
up  by  Mrs.  Douglass's  sba!^  Toice. 

"  Well  Philetus  I  what  are  you  looking  for?" 

^  2>o,  Mis'  Douglass  I" — ^it  is  impossiUe  to  express  the 
abortive  attempt  at  a  bow  which  accompanied  this  saluta- 
tion,— **  I  want  to  know  if  the  minister  '11  be  in  town  to- 
day?" 

"  What  do  you  want  of  him  ?" 

"  I  don't  want  nothin'  of  him.  I  want  to  know  if  he'll 
be  in  town  to-day  1" 

"Yes — I  expect  hell  be  aloi^  directly — ^why,  what  then  T 

'*  Cause  I've  got  teu  chickens  for  him  here,  and  mother 
said  they  hadn't  'ought  to  be  kept  no  longer,  and  if  he 
wa'n't  to  hum  I  were  to  fetch  'em  back,  straight." 

"  Well  he'll  be  here,  so  let's  have  'em,"  said  Mrs.  Doug- 
lass biting  her  lips. 

"  What's  become  o'  t'other  one  ?"  said  Earl,  as  the  young 
man's  stick  was  brought  round  to  the  table; — "I  guesa 
you've  lost  it,  ha'n't  you?" 

"  My  gracious !"  was  all  Philetus's  powers  were  equal  tov 
Mrs.  Douglass  went  off  ihto  fits  which  rendered  her  inca- 
pable of  speaking  and  left  the  unlucky  chicken-bearer  to 
tell  his  story  his  own  way,  but  all  he  brought  forth  waa 
**  Du  tell !— I  am  beat  1— '"^ 

"Where's  t'other  one?"  said  Mrs.  Dou^ass  betweea 
paroxysms. 

"  Why  I  ha'n't  done  nothin'  to  it,"  said  Philetus  dis- 
mally,— "  there  was  teu  on  'em  afor^  I  started,  and  I  took 
and  tied  'em  together  and  hitched  'em  onto  the  stick,  and 
that  one  must  ha'  loosened  itself  off  some  way — I  believe 
the  darned  thing  did  it  o'  purpose." 

"  I  guess  your  mother  knowed  that  one  wouldn't  keep 
till  it  got  here,"  said  Mrs.  Douglass. 

The  room  was  now  all  one  shout,  in  the  midst  of  which 
poor  Philetus  took  himself  off  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Belbre  Fleda  had  dried  her  eyes  her  attention  was  taken 
by  a  lady  and  gentleman  who  had  just  got  out  of  a  yehicle 
of  more  than  the  ordinary  pretension  and  were  eoming  up 
to  the  door.  The  gentleman  was  young,  the  lady  was  not, 
both  had  a  particularly  amiable  and  pleasant  appearance ; 


but  about  the  lady  there  was  something  that  moved  Fleda 
nngularlj  and  somehow  touched  the  spring  of  old  memo- 
ries, which  she  felt  stirring  at  the  sight  of  her.  As  they 
neared  the  house  she  lost  Uiem-:— then  they  entered  the  room 
and  came  through  it  idowly,  looking  about  them  with  an 
MT  of  good-humoured  amusement.  Fleda's  eye  was  fixed, 
but  her  mind  puzzled  itself  in  vain  to  recover  what  in  her 
ex|>erieBoe  had  been  connected  with  that  £iir  and  lady-like 
physiognomy  and  the  bland  smile  that  was  overlooked  by 
those  acute  eyes.  The  eyes  met  hers,  and  then  seemed  to 
reflect  her  doubt,  for  they  remained  as  fixed  as  her  own 
while  the  lady  quickening  her  steps  came  up  to  her. 

'*  I  am  sure,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand,  and  with  a 
gentle  graciousness  that  was  very  agreeable, — *'  I  am  sure 
you  are  somebody  I  know.     What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Fleda  Ringgan." 

^'I  thought  so!"  said  the  lady,  now  shaking  her  hand 
warmly  and  kissing  her, — "I  Imew  nobody  could  have 
been  your  mother  but  Amy  Charlton  !  How  like  her  you 
look ! — Don't  you  know  me  1  don't  you  remember  Mrs, 
Evelyn  ?" 

"Mrs.  Evelyn!"  said  Fleda,  the  whole 'coming  back  to 
her  at  once. 

"  You  remember  me  now  ? — How  well  I  recollect  you ! 
and  all  that  old  time  at  Montepoole.  Poor  little  creature 
that  you  were !  and  dear  little  creature,  as  I  am  sure  you 
have  been  ever  since.     And  how  is  your  dear  aunt  Lucy  I" 

Fleda  answered  that  ishe  was  well. 

"  I  used  to  love  her  very  mudi — ^that  was  before  I  knew 
you — before  she  went  abroad.  Wt  have  just  got  home — 
ithis  spring ;  and  now  we  are  staying  at  Montepoole  for  a 
few  days.  I  shall  come  and  see  her  to-morrow — I  knew 
yon  were  somewhere  ki  tiiis  region,  but  I  did  not  know 
exactly  where  to  find  you;  that  was  one  reason  why  I 
came  here  to-day — I  thought  I  might  hear  something  of 
you.  And  where  are  your  aunt  Lucy's  children  %  and  how 
are  they  ?" 

"  Hugh  is  at  home,"  said  Fleda,  "  and  rather  delicate— 
Qiarlton  is  in  the  army." 

"  Jn  the  army.     In  Mexico !" — 

^  In  Mexico  he  has  been" — 
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"  Your  poor  aunt  Lucy !" 

— ^'  In  Mexico  he  has  been,  but  he  is  just  coming  home 
now — he  has  been  wounded,  and  he  is  coming  home  to 
spend  a  long  furlough." 

"  Coming  home.  That  will  make  you  all  very  happy. 
And  Hugh  is  delicate — ^and  how  are  you,  love  ?  you  hardly 
look  like  a  country-girl.  Mr.  Olmney! — "  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn  looking  round  for  her  companion,  who  was  standing 
quietly  a  few  steps  off  surveying  the  scene, — "  Mr.  Olmney ! 
— I  am  going  to  do  you  a  favour,  sir,  in  introducing  you 
to  Miss  Ringgan — ^a  very  old  friend  of  mine.  Mr.  Olmney, 
— ^these  are  not  exactly  the  apple-cheeks  and  robusticw 
demonstrations  we  are  taught  to  look  for  in  country-land  V^ 

This  was  said  with  a  kind  of  sly  funny  enjoyment  which 
took  away  everything  disagreeable  from  the  appeal ;  but 
Fleda  conceived  a  fovourable  opinion  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  made  from  the  fact  that  he  paid  her  no  com- 
pliment and  made  no  answer  beyond  a  very  pleasant  smile. 

"  What  is  Mrs.  Evelyn's  definition  of  a  very  old  friend  ?" 
said  he  with  another  smile,  as  that  lady  moved  off  to  take 
a  more  particular  view  of  what  she  had  come  to  see.  "  To 
judge  by  the  specimen  before  me  I  should  consider  it  very 
equivocal." 

"  Perhaps  Mrs.  Evelyn  counts  friendships  by  inheritance," 
said  Fleda.     "  I  think  they  ought  to  be  counted  so." 

**^  Thine  own  friend  and  thy  father's  fnend  forsake 
not'  1"  said  the  young  man. 

Fleda  looked  up  and  smiled  a  pleased  answer. 

'*  There  is  something  very  lovely  in  the  faithfulness  of 
tried  friendship— and  very  uncommon." 

"  I  know  that  it  is  uncommon  only  by  hearsay,"  said 
Fleda.     "  I  have  so  many  good  friends." 

He  was  silent  for  an  instant,  possibly  thinking  there 
might  be  a  reason  for  that  unknown  only  to  Fleda  her- 
self. 

"  Perhaps  one  must  be  in  peculiar  circumstances  to  real- 
ize it,"  he  said  sighing ; — '^  circumstances  that  leave  one  of 
no  importance  to  any  one  in  the  world. — ^But  it  is  a  kind 
lesson  ! — one  learns  to  depend  more  on  the  one  friendship 
that  can  never  disappoint. 

Fleda's  eyes  again  gave  an  answer  of  sympathy,  for  she 
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thought  from  the  shade  that  had  come  upon  his  &Ge  that 
these  circumstances  had  probably  been  known  to  him- 
self. 

'^This  is  rather  an  amusing  scene,"  he  remarked  pres- 
ently in  a  low  tone. 

"  Very,"  said  Fleda.  "  I  have  never  seen  such  a  one  be- 
fore." 

^^Nor  I,"  said  he.  ''It  is  a  pleasant  scene  too;  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  so  many  evidences  of  kindness  and  good 
feelin|f  on  the  part  of  all  these  people." 

"  There  is  all  the  more  shew  of  it,  I  suppose,  to-day," 
said  Fieda, ''  because  we  have  a  new  minister  coming ; — 
they  want  to  make  a  favourable  impression." 

"  Does  the  old  proverb  .of  the  *new  broom'  hold  good 
here  too  ?"  said  he  smiling.  "  What's  the  name  of  your 
new  minister  ?" 

"  I  am  not  certain,"  said  Fleda, — "  there  were  two  talked 
of — ^the  last  I  heard  was  that  it  was  an  old  Mr.  Carey  ;  but 
from  what  I  hear  this  morning  I  suppose  it  must  be  the 
other — a  Mr.  Ollum,  or  some  such  queer  name,  I  believe." 

Fleda  thought  her  hearer  looked  very  much  amused,  and 
followed  his  eye  into  the  room,  where  Mrs.  Evelyn  was 
going  about  in  all  quarters  looking  at  everything,  and  find- 
ing occasion  to  enter  into  conversation  with  at  least  a  quar- 
ter of  the  people  who  were  present.  Whatever  she  was 
saying  it  seemed  at  that  moment  to  have  something  to  do 
with  them,  for  sundry  eyes  turned  in  their  direction ;  and 
presently  Dr.  Quackenboss  came  up,  with  even  more  than 
common  suavity  of  manner. 

^  ''  I  trust  Miss  Ringgan  will  do  me  the  &vour  of  making 
me  acquainted  with — ^a — with  our  future  pastor !"  said  the 
doctor,  looking  however  not  at  all  at  Miss  Ringgan  but 
straight  at  the  pastor  in  question.  "  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  giving  you  the  first  welcome,  sir, — or,  I  should  say, 
rather  the  second  ;  since  no  doubt  Miss  Ringgan  has  been 
in  advance  of  me.  It  is  not  un — a — ^appropriate,  sir,  for  I 
may  say  we — ^a — divide  the  town  between  us.  You  are, 
I  am  sure,  a  worthy  representative  of  Peter  and  Paul;  and 
I  am — a — ^a  pupil  of  Fsculapu^,  sir  1  You  are  the  intel- 
lectual physician,  and  I  am  the  external." 

^  I  hope  we  shall  both  prove  ourselves  good  workmen. 
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■uv"  said  the  young  minister^  shaking  the  doctor's  hand 
heartily. 

''This  is  Dr.  Quackenboss,  Mr.  Olmney,"  said  Fleda, 
making  a  tremendous  efibrt.  But  though  she  could  see  cor- 
responding indications  about  her  companion's  eyes  and 
mouth,  slto  admired  U&e  kindness  and  self-oommand  with 
which  he  listened. to  the  doctor's  civilities  and  answered 
them ;  expressing  his  grateful  sense  of  the  favours  received 
not  only  fh>m  him  but  from  others. 

''  O — ^a  little  to  begin  with,"  said  the  doctor,  looking  round 
upon  the  room,  whidi  would  certainly  have  furnished  tJuU 
for  fifty  people ;— "  I  hope  we  ain't  done  yet  by  consider- 
able— -nut  here  is  Miss  Ringgan,  Mr. — ^a — ^Ummin,  that 
has  brought  you  some  of  the  fruits  of  her  own  garden,  with 
her  own  &ir  hands— ^a  basket  of  fine  strawbwries — ^whicfa  1 
am  sure — a — will  make  you  forget  everything  else  I" 

Mr.  Olmney  had  the  good-breeding  not  to  look  at  Fleda, 
as  he  answered,  '4  am  sure  the  spirit  of  kindness  was  tke 
same  in  all,  Dr.  Quackenboss,  and  I  trast  not  to  forget  that 
readily," 

Others  now  came  up ;  and  Mr.  Olmney  was  walked  off 
to  be  "  made  acquainted"  with  all  or  with  all  the  chief  of 
his  parishioners  then  and  there  assembled.  Fleda  watched 
him  going  about,  shaking  hands,  talking  and  smiling,  in  all 
directions,  with  about  as  much  freedom  of  locomotion  as  a 
fly  in  a  spider's  web;  till  at  Mrs.  Evelyn's  approach  the 
others  fell  off  a  little,  and  taking  him  by  the  arm  she  res- 
cued him. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Olmney !"  she  whispered,  with  an  io- 
tensely  amused  ikce,--^''  I  shall  have  «  vision  of  you  every 
day  for  a  month  to  come,  sitting  down  to<Linner  with  a 
rueful  face  to  a  whortleberry  pie ;  for  there  ftre  so  many  of 
them  your  conscknce  will  not  let  you  have  anything  else 
cooked — ^you  cannot  manage  more  than  one  a  day." 

''  Pies !"  said  the  young  gentleman,  as  Mrs.  Evelyn  left 
talking  to  indulge  her  feelings  in  ecstatic  quiet  laughing,-*^ 
"  I  have  a  horror  of  pies  I" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  nodding  h«r  head  delight- 
edly as  she  drew  him  towards  the  pantry, — ''  I  know ! — 
Come  and  see  what  is  in  store  for  you.  You  are  to  ^ 
penance  for  a  naonth  to  come  with  tin  pans  of  blackberry 
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jam  fringed  with  pie-crust — ^no,  they  can't  be  blackberries, 
they  musfr-  be  raspberries — ^the  blackberries  are  not  ripe  yet. 
And  you  may  sup  upon  cake  and  custards — unless  you  give 
the  custards  ios  tihe  little  pig  out  there — he  will  want  some- 
thing." 

"  A  pig ! — "  said  Mr.  Olmney  in  a  maze ;  Mrs.  Evelyn 
again  giving  out  in  distress.     "  A  pig  ?"  said  Mr.  Olmney. 

**  Yes — a  pig — a  very  little  one,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  con- 
vulsiyely,   ' "  I  am  sure  he  is  hungry  now ! — " 

They  had  reached  the  pantry,  and  Mr.  Olmney's  &ce  was 
all  that  was  wanting  to  Mrs.  Evelyn's  delight.  How  she 
smoth^ed  it,  so  that  it  should  go  no  further  than  to  distress 
his  self-command,  is  a  mystery  known  only  to  the  initiated. 
Mrs.  Dou^ass  was  forthwith  called  into  council. 

"  Mrs.  Douglass,"  said  Mr.  Olmney,  "  I  feel  very  much 
inclined  to  play  the  host,  and  beg  my  friends  to  share  with 
me  some  of  these  good  things  they  have  been  so  bountifully 
providing." 

^  He  would  enjoy  them  much  more  than  he  would  alone, 
Mrs.  Douglass,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  who  still  had  hold  of 
Mr.  Olmney's  arm,  looking  round  to  the  lady  with  a  most 
benicn  face. 

*'  I  reckcm  some  of  'em  would  be  past  enjoying  by  the 
time  he  got  to  'em  wouldn't  they  T  said  the  lady.  ^'  WeU, 
tiieyMl  have  to  take  'em  in  their  fingers,  for  our  crockery 
Wn't  eome  yet — ^I  shall  have  to  jog  Mr.  Flatt's  elbow — 
\nX  Iwingry  folks  ain't  curious." 

^'  In  their  fingers,  or  any  way,  provided  you  have  only  a 
knife  to  cut  them  with,"  said  Mr.  Olmney,  while  Mrs. 
Evelyn  squeezed  his  arm  in  secret  mischief; — "  and  pray  if 
we  ean  muster  two  knives  let  us  cut  one  of  these  cheeses, 
Mrs.  Douglass." 

And  presently  Fleda  saw  pieces  of  pie  walking  about  in 
all  directions  supported  by  pieces  of  cheese.  And  then 
Mrs.  Evelyn  and  Mr.  Olmney  came  out  from  the  pantry 
and  came  towards  her,  the  latter  bringing  her  with  his  own 
hands  a  portion  in  a  tin  pan.  The  two  ladies  sat  down  in 
the  window  together  to  eat  and  be  amused. 

*'My  dear  Fleda,  I  hope  you  are  hungry!"  said  Mrs. 
Evdyn,  biting  her  pie  Fleda  could  not  help  thinking  with 
an  air  of  good-humoured  condescension. 

2S» 
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"  1  am,  ma'am,"  she  said  laughing. 

"  You  look  just  as  you  used  to  do,"  Mrs.  Eyelyn  went 
on  earnestly. 

"Do  1?"  said  Fleda,  privately  thinking  that  the  lady 
must  have  good  eyes  for  features  of  resemblance. 

"  Except  that  you  have  more  colour  in  your  cheeks  and 
more  sparkles  in  your  eyes.  Dear  little  creature  that  you 
were !  I  want  to  make  you  know  my  children.  Do  you 
remember  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  that  t9ok  such  care 
of  you  at  Montepoole  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  do ! — very  well." 

"  We  saw  them  last  winter — ^we  were  down  at  their 

country-place  in shire.     They  have  a  magnificent  place 

there — everything  you  can  think  of  to  make  life  pleasant. 
We  spent  a  week  with  them.  My  dear  Fleda  ! — ^I  wish  I 
could  shew  you  that  place  !  you  never  saw  anything  like  it" 

Fleda  eat  her  pie. 

"  We  have  nothing  like  it  in  this  country — of  course — 
cannot  have.  One  of  those  supef^b*  English  country-seats 
is  beyond  even  the  imagination  of  an  American." 

"  Nature  has  been  as  kind  to  us,  hasn^t  she  ?"  said  Fleda. 

"  O  yes,  but  such  fortunes  you  know.  Mr.  Olmney, 
what  do  you  think  of  those  overgrown  fortunes  ?  I  was 
speaking  to  Miss  Binggan  just  now  of  a  gentleman  who 
luis  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year  income — sterling,  sir ; — 
forty  thousand  pounds  a  year  sterling.  Somebody  says, 
you  know,  that  '  he  who  has  more  than  enough  is  a  thief 
of  the  rights  of  his  brother,' — ^what  do  you  think  ?" 

But  Mr.  Olmney's  attention  was  at  the  moment  forcibly 
called  off  by  the  "  income"  of  a  parishioner. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Fleda,  "  his  thievish  character  must 
depend  entirely  on  the  use  he  makes  of  what  he  has." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  shaking  her  head, — 
'^  I  think  the  possession  of  great  wealth  is  very  hardening." 

"  To  a  fine  nature  ?"  said  Fleda. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  shook  her  head  again,  but  did  not  seem  to 
think  it  worth  while  to  reply ;  and  Fleda  was  trying  the 
question  in  her  own  mind  whether  wealth  or  poverty  might 
be  the  most  hardening  in  its  effects;  when  Mr.  Olnmey 
having  succeeded  in  getting  free  again  came  and  took  h& 
station  beside  them ;  and  they  had  a  particularly  pleasant 
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talk,  which  Fleda  who  had  seen  nobody  in  a  great  while 
enjoyed  very  much.-  They  had  several  such  talks  in  the 
course  of  the  day ;  for  though  the  distractions  caused  by 
Mr.  Olmney's  other  friends  were  many  and  engrossing,  he 
generally  contrived  in  time  to  find  his  way  back  to  their 
window.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Evelyn  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
to  Fleda  and  to  hear  from  her ;  and  left  her  at  last  under 
an  engagement  to  spend  tdie  next  day  at  the  Pool. 

Upon  Mr.  Olmney's  departure  wi^h  Mrs.  Evelyn  the 
attraction  which  had  held  the  company  together  was  broken, 
and  they  scattered  fast.  Fleda  presently  finding  herself  in 
the  minority  was  glad  to  set  out  with  Miss  Anastasia  Finn 
and  her  sister  Lucy,  who  would  leave  her  but  very  little 
way  from  her  own  door.  But  she  had  more  company  than 
she  bargained  for.  Dr.  Quackenboss  was  pleased  to  attach 
himself  to  their  party,  though  his  own  shortest  road  cer- 
tainly lay  in  another  direction ;  and  Fleda  wondered  what 
he  had  done  with  his  wagon,  which  beyond  a  question  must 
have  brought  the  cheese  in  the  morning.  She  edged  her- 
self out  of  the  conversation  as  much  as  possible,  and  hoped 
it  would  prove  so  agreeable  that  he  would  not  think  of 
attending  her  home.  In  vain.  When  they  made  a  stand 
at  the  cross  roads  the  doctor  stood  on  her  side. 

"  I  hope  now  you've  made  a  commencement,  you  will 
come  to  see  us  again,  Fleda,"  said  Miss  Lucy. 

"  What's  the  use  of  asking  1"  said  her  sister  abruptly. 
'^  If  she  has  a  mind  to  she  will,  and  if  she  ha'n't  I  am  sure 
we  don't  want  her." 

They  turned  off. 

"  Those  are  excellent  people,"  said  the  doctor  when  they 
were  beyond  hearing ; — "  really  respectable  !" 

"  Are  they  r  said  Fleda. 

"  But  your  goodness  does  not  look,  I  am  sure,  to  find — a 
— ^Parisian  graces,  in  so  remote  a  circle  ?" 

"  Certainly  not !"  said  Fleda. 

"  We  have  had  a  genial  day  !"  said  the  doctor,  quitting 
the  Finns. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Fleda,  permitting  a  little  of  her 
inward  merriment  to  work  off, — "  I  think  it  has  been  rather 
too  hot." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  "  the  sun  has  been  ardent ;  but  I 
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referred  rather  to  the — ^ft — ^to  the  wanning  of  afibctions, 
and  the  pleasant  exchange  of  intercourse  on  all  sides  which 
has  taken  place.     How  do  you  like  our — a — ^the  stranger?'' 
"  Who,  sir  ?" 

"  The  new-comer, — ^this  young  Mr.  Ummin  ?" 
Fleda  answered,  but  she  hardly  knew  what,  for  she  was 
musing  whether  the  doctor  would  go  away  or  come  in. 
They  reached  the  door,  and  Fleda  invited  him,  with  terrible 
efifi>rt  after  her  voice ;  the  doctor  having  just  blandly  offered 
an  opinion  upon  the  decided  polish  of  Mr.  Olmney's  man- 
ners! 
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CHAPTER   XXIIL 


Liftov  te  lightT  vhott  lore  (quoth  I)  Aoth  pay; 
CSaiili  iM)  light  hwthens  heavy,  tf  Ar  bome. 

Deattom. 


PL£D  A  poflhed  open  ^  paiiour  door  and  praciided  her 
convoy,  in  a  kind  of  tip-toe  state  of  spirits.  The  first 
thiBg  that  met  hsst  eyes  was  her  aimt  in  one  of  l^e  few  hand- 
some silks  wMeh  were  almost  her  sole  relic  of  past  ward- 
robe prosperity,  and  with  a  face  «tncoiamonly  happy  and 
pretty ;  and  Dhe  next  instant  she  saw  the  explanation  of  this 
appearance  in  iier  cousin  Charlton,  a  little  palish,  but  look- 
ing better  than  she  had  ever  se^i  him,  and  another  gentle- 
man of  whom  her  eye  took  in  only  the  general  outlines  of 
&^on  and  oodifortable  ciroumstanoes ;  now  too  strange  to 
it  to  go  unnoted.  In  Fleda's  usual  mood  her  next  move* 
ment  would  have  been  made  with  a  demureness  that  would 
have  looked  like  baeMilnesa.  But  the  amusement  and 
pleasure  of  the  day  just  passed  had  for  the  moment  set  her 
spirits  free  from  the  burden  that  generally  bound  thera 
down ;  and  they  were  as  elaaliic  as  her  step  as  ohe  caaie 
forward  and  presented  to  her  aunt  "  Dr.  Quackenboss,"-^ 
and  then  turned  to  «hake  her  cousin's  hand. 

"  Charlton  ! — Where  did  you  come  from  %  We  didn% 
expect  you  so  soon." 

"  You  are  not  sorry  to  see  me,  1  hope  ?" 

"  Not  at  all-^v^ry  .glad ;" — ^and  then  as  her  eye  glanced 
towards  the  other  new-comer  Charlton  presented  to  her  "  Mr. 
Thorn  ;^'  and  Fleda's  &ncy  made  a  sudden  quick  leap  on 
the  instant  to  the  old  hall  at  Montepoole  and  the  shot  dog. 
And  then  Dr.  Quackenboss  was  presented,  an  introduction 
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which  Capt.  Rossitur  received  coldly,  and  Mr.  Thorn  with 
something  more  than  frigidity. 

The  doctor's  elasticity  however  defied  depression,  espe- 
cially in  the  presence  of  a  silk  dress  and  a  military  coat 
Fleda  presently  saw  that  he  was  agonizing  her  uncle.  Mrs. 
Rossitur  had  drawn  close  to  her  son.  Fleda  was  left  to 
take  care  of  the  other  visiter.  The  young  men  had  both 
seemed  more  struck  at  the  vision  presented  to  them  than 
she  had  been  on  her  part.  She  thought  neither  of  them  was 
very  ready  to  speak  to  her. 

"  I  did  not  know,"  said  Mr.  Thorn  softly,  "  what  reason  I 
had  to  thank  Rossitur  for  bringing  me  home  with  him  to- 
night— ^he  promised  me  a  supper  and  a  welcome, — but  I  find 
he  did  not  tell  me  the  half  of  my  entertainment." 

"  That  was  wise  in  him,"  said  Fleda ; — "  the  half  that  is 
not  expected  is  always  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
other.'* 

'^  In  this  case,  most  assuredly,"  said  Thorn  bowing,  and 
Fleda  was  sure  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  her. 

"  Have  vou  been  in  Mexico  too,  Mr.  Thorn  ?" 

"  Not  I ! — that's  an  entertainment  I  beg  to  decline.  I 
never  felt  inclined  to  barter  an  arm  for  a  shoulder-knot,  or 
to  abridge  my  usual  means  of  locomotion  for  the  privilege 
of  riding  on  parade — or  selling  oneself  for  a  name^-Peter 
Schlemil's  selling  his  shadow  I  can  understand ;  but  this  is 
really  lessening  oneself  that  one's  shadow  may  grow  the 
larger." 

"  But  you  were  in  the  army  ?"  said  Fleda. 

"  Yes — It  wasn't  my  domg.  There  is  a  time,  you  know, 
when  one  must  please  the  old  folks — I  grew  old  enough  and 
wise  enough  to  cut  loose  from  the  army  before  I  had  gained 
or  lost  much  by  it." 

He  did  not  understand  the  displeased  gravity  of  Fleda's 
&ce,  and  went  on  insinuatingly ; — 

"  Unless  I  have  lost  what  Charlton  has  gained — some- 
thing I  did  not  know  hung  upon  the  decision — Perhaps  you 
think  a  man  is  taller  for  naving  iron  heels  to  his  boots'?" 

"  I  do  not  measure  a  man  by  his  inches,"  said  Fleda. 

"Then  you  have  no  particular  predilection  for  shooting- 
men  1" 

"  I  have  no  predilection  for  shooting  anything,  sir." 
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'^Then  I  am  safeP  said  he,  with  an  anog»nt  little  air  of 
satisfiictioiL  ''I  wa^-hom  under  an  indolent  star,  but  I 
confess  to  you,  privately,  of  the  two  I  would  rather  gather 
my  harvests  wiDi  the  sickle  than  the  sword.  How  does 
your  unde  find  it?*^ 

"Find  what,  sir?" 

"  llie  worship  of  Ceres  ? — I  remember  he  used  to  be  de- 
voted to  ApoUo  and  the  Muses.^ 

"Are  they  rival  deities  1" 

'^  Why — ^I  have  been  rather  of  the  opinion  that  they  were 
too  many  for  one  house  to  hold,"  said  Thorn  glandng  at 
Mr.  Eossitur.  "  But  perhi^  the  Graces  manage  to  reoon- 
dle  them!" 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Graces  getting  supper  V*  said 
Fleda.  ''  Because  Ceres  sometiiAes  sets  them  at  that  work. 
Uncle  Rolf,"  she  added  as  she  passed  him, — "  Mr.  Thorn  is 
inquiring  after  Apollo — ^will  you  set  him  right,  while  I  do 
the  same  for  the  table-cloth  1" 

Her  uncle  looked  from  her  sparkling  eyes  to  the  rather 
puzzled  expression  of  his  guest's  &ce. 

"  I  was  only  asking  your  lovely  niece,"  said  Mr.  Thorn 
coming  down  from  his  stilts, — '^  how  you  liked  this  country 
life  r 

Dr.  Quackenboss  bowed,  probably  in  approbation  of  the 
epithet. 

"  Well  sir — ^what  information  did  she  give  you  on  the 
subject  f 

*'  Left  me  in  the  dark,  sir,  with  a  vague  hope  that  you 
would  enlighten  me." 

'^I  trust  Mr.  Rossitur  can  give  a  favourable  reports" 
said  the  doctor  benignly. 

But  Mr.  Rossitur's  frowning  brow  looked  very  little  like 
it. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  our  country  life,  sir  ?" 

*'  It's  a  confounded  life,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Rossitur,  taking  a 
pamphlet  from  the  table  to  fold  and  twist  as  he  spoke, — ^^  it 
is  a  confounded  life ;  for  the  head  and  the  hands  must  either 
live  separate,  or  the  head  must  do  no  other  work  but  wait 
upon  the  hands.     It  is  an  alternative  of  loss  and  waste,  sir." 

"The  alternative  seems  to  be  of — a — ^limited  applica- 
tion," said  the  doctor,  as  Fleda,  having  found  that  Hugh 
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And  Barby  had  been  beforehand  with  her,  Bdw  caniie  baok 
to  the  <$oinpaQy.  "  I  am  sure  this  lady  woald  not  give  sirtli 
a  testimony." 

'^  About  what ?"  said  Fleda,  colouring  under  t^ifire.df 
so  many  eyes. 

"The  blighting  influence  of  CJeres'  sceptre,^  said  Mr. 
Thorn. 

"  This  country  life,"  said  her  unde ; — ^^  do  you  like  it, 
Fleda?" 

'^  You  know  u&de,"  said  she  dieerftdly,  *^  I  was  always 
of  the  old  Douglasses'  mind — I  like  better  to  hear  ik»  laric 
sing  than  ^  mouse  squeak." 

"  Is  that  one  of  Earl  Douglass's  sayings  1"  saild  the 
doctor. 

"  Yes  sir,"  said  Fleda  with  quiverii^  lips, — ^  but  not  the 
one  you  know — an  older  man." 

"  Ah !"  said  the  dootor  intelligently.  "•  Mr.  Roesitur, — 
speaking  of  hands, — ^I  have  employed  the  Irish  very  muoh 
of  late  years — ^they  are  as  good  as  one  can  have,  if  you  do 
not  want  a  head." 

"  That  is  to  say, — ^if  you  have  a  head,"  said  Thorn. 

"Exactly!"  said  the  doctor,  all  abroad, — "and 'when 
there  are  not  too  many  of  them  together.  I  had  enough 
of  that,  sir,  some  years  ago  when  a  multitude  of  them 
were  employed  on  the  public  works.  The  Irish  were  in  a 
state  of  mutilation  sir,  all  through  the  country." 

"Ah!"  said  Thorn, — "had  the  military  been  at  work 
upon  them  1" 

"  No  sir,  but  I  wish  they  had,  I  am  sure ;  it  would  have 
been  for  the  peace  of  the  town.  There  were  hundreds  of 
them.     We  were  in  want  of  an  anny." 

"  Of  surgeons, — I  should  think,"  said  lliom. 

Fleda  saw  the  doctor's  dubious  air  and  her  uncle's  com- 
pressed lips;  and  commanding  herself  with  even  a  look  of 
something  like  displeasure  she  quitted  her  seat  by  Mr. 
Thorn  and  called  the  dootor  to  the  window  to  look  at  a 
cluster  of  rose  acacias  just  then  in  their  glory.  He  admired, 
and  she  expatiated,  till  she  hoped  everybody  but  herself 
had  forgotten  what  they  had  been  talking  about.  But  they 
had  no  sooner  returned  to  their  seats  than  Thorn  began 
again. 
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V 

^  Hie  Irish  in  your  town  are  not  in  the  same  mutilated 
state  now,  I  suppose,  sir  ?" 

"  No  sir,  no,"  said  the  doctor ; — "  there  are  much  fewer 
<^  them  to  break  each  other's  bones.  It  was  all  among 
themselves,  sir." 

,"The  country  is  full  of  foreigners,"  said  Mr.  Rosntur 
with  praiseworthy  gravity. 

"Yes  sir,"  said  Dr.  Quackenboss  thoughtfully; — "we 
shall  have  none  of  our  ancestors  left  in  a  short  time,  if 
*^y  go  on  as  they  are  doing." 

Fleda  was  beaten  from  the  field,  and  rushing  into  die 
break&st-room  astonished  Hugh  by  seizing  hold  of  him 
and  indulging  in  a  most  prolonged  and  unbounded  laugh. 
She  did  not  shew  herself  again  till  the  company  came  in  to 
supper;  but  then  she  was  found  as  grave  as  Minerva. 
She  devoted  herself  particularly  to  the  care  and  entertain- 
ment of  Dr.  Quackenboss  till  he  took  leave;  nor  could 
Thorn  get  another  chance  to  talk  to  her  through  all  the 
evening. 

When  he  and  Rossitur  were  at  last  in  their  rooms  Fleda 
told  her  story. 

"  You  don't  know  how  pleasant  it  was,  aunt  Lucy — ^how 
much  I  enjoyed  it — seeing  and  talking  to  somebody  again. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  was  so  yetj  kind." 

"  I  am  very  glad,  my  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  stro- 
king away  the  hair  from  the  forehead  that  was  bent  down 
towards  her; — "I  am  glad  you  had  it  to-day,  and  I  am 
glad  you  will  have  it  again  to-morrow." 

"  You  will  have  it  too,  aunt  Lucy.  Mrs.  Evelyn  will  be 
here  in  the  morning — she  said  so." 

"  I  shall  not  see  her." 
'  «  Why  1     Now  aunt  Lucy ! — you  will." 

"I  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  see  her  in — I  cannot." 

"You  have  this r 

"For  the  momingi  A  rich  French  silk? — It  would  be 
absurd.  No,  no, — it  would  be  better  to  wear  my  old 
merino  than  that." 

"But  you  will  have  to  dress  in  the  morning  for  Mr. 
Thorn  ? — he  will  be  here  to  breakfast." 

^  I  shall  not  come  down  to  breakfast. — Don't  look  so, 
love ! — ^I  can't  help  it" 


'*  Wbj  was  that  oalioo  got  for  me  and  not  for  you  T*  said 
Fleda  bitterly. 

•    ^A  sizpennj  calico,"  said  Mrs.  Rossltur  smiling^ — ^*^it 
would  be  nard  if  you  could  not  have  so  much  as  that^  love." 

^  And  you  will  not  see  Mrs.  Evelyn  and  her  daughters 
at  all ! — and  I  was  thinking  that  it  would  do  you  so  much 
good!—" 

Mrs.  Rossitur  drew  her  face  a  little  nearer  and  kissed  it^ 
over  and  over. 

*'  It  will  do  you  good,  my  darling — that  is  what  I  care 
for  much  more." 

^*It  will  not  do  me  half  as  much,"  said  Fieda  sighing. 

Her  spirits  were  in  their  old  place  again ;  no  more  a  tip* 
toe  to-night.  The  short  light  of  pleasure  was  overcast 
She  went  to  bed  feeling  very  quiet  indeed ;  and  received 
Mrs.  Evelyn  and  excused  her  aunt  the  next  day,  almost 
wishing  the  lady  had  not  been  as  good  as  her  word.  But 
though  in  the  same  miood  she  set  off  with  her  to  drive  to 
Montepoole,  it  could  not  stand  the  bright  influences  with 
which  she  found  herself  surrounded.  She  came  home 
again  at  night  with  dancing  spirits. 

It  was  some  days  before  Capt.  Rossitur  began  at  all  to 
comprehend  the  change  which  had  come  upon  his  family* 
One  morning  Fleda  and  Hugh  having  finished  their  morn- 
ing's work  were  in  the  breakfast-room  waiting  for  the  rest 
pf  the  family,  when  Charlton  made  his  appearance,  with 
the  cloud  on  his  brow  which  had  been  lately  gathering. 

"  Where  is  the  paper  ?"  said  he.  ^'  I  haveni;  seen  a  paper 
since  I  have  been  here." 

*^  You  mustn't  expect  to  find  Mexican  luxuries  in  Queechy, 
Capt.  Rossitur,"  said  Fleda  pleasantly. — ''  Look  at  these 
roses,  and  don't  ask  me  for  papers !" 

He  did  look  a  minute  at  the  dish  of  flowers  she  was 
arranging  for  the  break&st  table,  and  at  the  rival  freshness 
and  sweetness  of  the  face  that  hung  over  them. 

^'  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  live  without  a  paper  1" 

"  Well  it's  astonishing  how  many  things  people  can  live 
without,"  said  Fleda  rather  dreamily,  intent  upon  settling  an 
uneasy  rose  that  would  topple  over. 

"  I  wish  you'd  answer  me  really,"  said  Qiarlton,  "  Don't 
you  take  a  paper  here  ?" 
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.  :*<;We  would  take  one  tbankftQly  if  it  would  be  so  good 
as  to  come ;  but  seriously  Charlton  we  haven't  any,"  aha 
said  dianging  her  tone. 

"And  have  you  done  without  one  all  through  the 
warr 

"  No — ^we  used  to  borrow  one  from  a  kind  neighbour  onoe 
iu  a  while,  to  make  sure,  as  Mr.  Thorn  says,  that  you  had 
not  bartered  an  arm  for  a  shoulder-knot." 

"  You  never  looked  to  see  whether  I  was  killed  in  the 
meanwhile,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No— never,"  said  Fleda  gravely,  as  she  took  her  place 
on  a  low  seat  in  the  comer, — "  I  always  knew  you  were  safe 
befi>re  I  touched  the  paper." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1" 

"  I  am  not  an  enemy,  Charlton,"  said  Fleda  laughing.  "  I 
mean  that  I  used  to  make  aunt  Miriam  look  over  the  ae- 
oounts  before  I  did." 

Charlton  walked  up  and  down  the  room  for  a  little  while 
m  sullen  silence ;  and  then  brought  up  before  Fleda. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?" 

Fleda  looked  up, — ^a  glance  that  as  sweetly  and  brightly 
as  possible  half  asked  half  bade  him  be  silent  and  ask  no 
questions. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?"  he  repeated. 

"  I  am  putting  a  patch  on  my  shoe." 

His  look  expressed  more  indignation  than  anything  else. 

"  What  do  you  mean  1" 
^»  "  Just  what  I  say,"  said  Fleda,  going  on  with  her  work. 

i  "  What  in  the  name  of  all  the  cobblers  in  the  land  do  you 

!  do  it  fori" 

I  "  Because  I  prefer  it  to  having  a  hole  in  my  shoe ;  which 

would  give  me  the  additional  trouble  of  mending  my  stock- 
mgs. 

Charlton  muttered  an  impatient  sentence,  of  which  Fleda 
only  understood  that "  the  devil "  was  in  it,  and  then  desired 
to  know  if  whole  shoes  would  not  answer  the  purpose  as 
well  as  either  holes  or  patches  ? 

"  Quite — if  I  had  them,"  said  Fleda,  giving  him  another 
glance  which  with  all  its  gravity  and  sweetness  carried  also 
a  little  gentle  reproach. 

"  But  do  you  know,"  said  he  after  standing  still  a  minute 
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looking  at  her,  '^  that  any  cobbler  in  the  country  would  do 
what  you  are  doing  much  better  for  sixpence  1" 

^4  am  quite  aware'  of  that/^  said  Fleda,  stitdung 
away. 

'*  Your  hands  are  not  strong  enough  for  that  work !" 

Fleda  again  smiled  at  him,  in  the  very  dint  of  giving  a 
hard  push  to  her  needle ;  a  smile  that  would  have  witched 
him  into  good-humour  if  he  had  not  been  determinately  in 
a  doud  and  proof  against  everything.  It  only  admonished 
him  that  he  could  not  safely  remain  in  the  region  of  sun- 
beams ;  and  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room  furiously 
again.  The  sudden  ceasing  of  his  footsteps  presently  made 
her  look  up. 

"  What  have  you  got  there  ? — Oh  Qiarlton  don't ! — ^please 
put  that  down ! — ^I  didn't  know  I  had  left  them  there— -They 
were  a  little  wet  and  1  laid  them  on  the  chair  to  dry." 

"What  do  you  call  this  1"  said  he,  not  minding  her  re- 
quest. I 

"  They  are  only  my  gardening  gloves — ^I  thought  I  had  | 

put  them  away." 

"  Gloves !"  said  he,  pulling  at  them  disdainfully, — ^*  why 
here  are  two — one  within  the  other — what's  that  for  1" 

"It's  an  old-fashioned  way  of  mending  matters, — ^two 
friends  covering  each  other's  deficiencies.  The  inner  pair 
are  too  thin  alone,  and  the  outer  ones  have  holes  that  are 
past  cobbling." 

"  Are  we  going  to  have  any  breakfast  to-day  1"  said  he 
flinging  the  gloves  down.     "  You  are  very  late  1'^  \ 

"  No,"  said  Fleda  quietly, — "  it  is  not  time  for  aunt  Lucy  i 

to  be  down  yet."  ' 

"  Don't  you  have  breakfast  before  nine  o'clock  1" 

"  Yes — by  half-past  eight  generally." 

"  Strange  way  of  getting  along  on  a  farm ! — Well  I  can't 
wait — I  promised  Thorn  I  would  meet  him  this  morning — 
Barby ! — 1  wish  you  would  bring  me  my  boots !— " 

Fleda  made  two  springs, — one  to  touch  Charlton's  mouth, 
the  other  to  close  the  door  of  communication  with  the 
kitchen. 

"  Well ! — what  is  the  matter  1 — can't  I  have  themi" 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  ask  me  for  what  you  want.  Yon  musn't 
call  upon  Barby  in  that  fashion." 


^Whj  aoti  isthe  too  good  to  be  spoken  tol    What  is 

she  in  the  kitchen  for  ?" 

^^She  wouldn't  be  in  the  kitchen  long  if  we  were  to  speak 
to  her  in  that  way,"  said  Fleda.  ^'  I  suppose  she  would  as 
soon  put  your  boots  on  for  you  as  fetch  and  carry  them. 
I'll  see  about  it." 

"  It  seems  to  me  Fleda  rules  the  house,"  remarked  Capt. 
Bossitur  when  she  had  left  the  room. 

"  Well  who  should  rule  it?"  said  Hugh. 

"  Not  she !" 

''  I  don't  think  she  does,"  said  Hugh  ;  <'  but  if  she  did,  I 
am  sure  it  could  not  be  in  better  hands." 

*'  It  shouldn't  be  in  her  hands  at  all.  But  I  have  noticed 
since  I  have  been  here  that  she  takes  the  arrangement  of  al- 
most everything.  My  mother  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do 
in  her  own  family." 

^'  I  wonder  what  the  family  or  anybody  in  it  would  do 
without  Fleda !"  said  Hugh,  his  gentle  eyes  quite  firing  with 
indignation.  "  You  had  better  know  more^  before  you  speak, 
Charlton." 

"  What  is  there  for  me  to  know  1" 

"  Fleda  does  everything." 

^'  So  I  say ;  and  that  is  what  I  don't  like." 

^  How  little  you  know  what  you  are  talking  about !"  said 
Hugh.     ''  I  can  tell  you  she  is  the  life  of  the  house,  almost 
literally ;  we  should  have  had  little  enough  to  live  upon 
this  summer  if  it  had  not  been  for  her." 
^  "  What  do  you  mean  1" — ^impatiently  enough. 

If  "•  Fleda — ^if  it  had  not  been  for  her  gardening  and  man- 

agement.   She  has  taken  care  of  the  garden  these  two 
years  and  sold  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  from  it.     Mr. 
-^  Sweet,  the  hotel-man  at  the  Pool,  takes  all  we  can  give  him." 

*'  How  much  does  her  '  taking  care  of  the  garden'  amount 
tol" 

"  It  amounts  to  all  the  planting  and  nearly  all  the  other 
work,  after  tie  first  digging, — ^by  far  the  greater  part  of  it." 

Charlton  walked  up  and  down  a  few  turns  in  most  un* 
satisfied  silence.- 

^  How  does  she  get  the  things  to  Montepoolel" 

^  I  take  them." 

**  You !— When  1" 
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'  ^I  ride  with  them  there  before  breakftwt.    Fledft  is  up 
very  early  to  gather  them."  ■ 
•  *^  You  have  not  been  there  this  morning  1" 

"  Yes." 

«  With  what  ?" 

"  Peas  and  strawberries." 

*«  And  Fleda  picked  them  V 

"  Yes — with  some  help  from  Barby  and  me." 

"  That  glove  of  hers  was  wringing  wet." 

"  Yes,  with  the  pea- vines,  and  strawberries  too ;  you 
know  they  get  so  loaded  with  dew.  O  Fleda  gets  more 
than,  her  gloves  wet.  But  she  does  not  mind  anything  she 
does  for  father  and  mother." 

'*  Humph ! — And  does  she  get  enough  when  all  is  done 
to  pay  for  the  trouble  1" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Hugh  rather  sadly,  **  She  thinks 
so.     It  is  no  trifle." 

"  Which?— the  pay  or  the  trouble  ?" 

"  Both.  But  I  meant  the  pay.  Why  she  made  ten  dol- 
lars last  year  Jfrom  the  asparagus  beds  alone,  and  I  don't 
know  how  much  more  this  year." 

"  Ten  dollars !— The  devil !" 

«  Why  ?" 

"Have  you  come  to  counting  your  dollars  by  the  tensi" 

"  We  have  counted  our  sixpences  so  a  good  while,"  said 
Hugh  quietly. 

Charlton  strode  about  the  room  again  in  much  perturba^ 
tion.  Then  came  in  Fleda,  looking  as  bright  as  if  dollars 
bad  been  counted  by  the  thousand,  and  bearing  his  boots.  ^ 

''  What  on  earth  did  you  do  that  for  ?"  said  he  angrily. 
"  I  could  have  gone  for  them  myself." 

**No  harm  done,"  said  Fleda  lightly, — "only  I  have  got 
something  else  instead  of  the  thanks  1  expected.". 

"I  can't  conceive,"  said  he,  sitting  down  and  sulkily 
drawing  on  his  foot-gear,  "  why  this  piece  of  punctiliousness 
should  have  made  any  more  difficulty  about  bringing  me 
my  boots  .than  about  blacking  them." 

A  sly  glance  of  intelligence,  which  Charlton  was  quick 
enough  to  detect,  passed  between  Fleda  uind  Hugh.  His 
eye  carried  its  question  from  one  to  the  other.  Fleda's 
gravity  gave  way. 


**  i)(Mi't  look  at  ine  so,  Charlton,"  said  idie  laughing^ — ^"  I 
'fean't  help  it,  you  are  so  excessively  comical! — I  recom- 
mend that  you  go  out  upou  the  grass-plat  before  the  door 
attd  turn  round  two  or  three  times." 

"  Will  you  have  the  coodness  to  explain  yourself?  Who 
«Brf  Wack  these  boots  ?" 

"  Never  pry  into  the  secrets  of  families,"  said  Fleda. 
^Hugh  and  I  have  a  couple  of  convenient  little  &iries  in 
our  service  that  do  things  unknQwnsV* 

"  I  blacked  them,  Qiarlton,"  said  Hugh. 

Capt.  Rossitur  gave  his  slippers  a  fling  that  carried  Chem 
dean  into  the  corner  of  the  room. 

.  **  I  will  see,"  he  said  rising,  ''  whether  80.me  other  servloe 
cannot  be  had  more  satii^factory  than  that  of  &iries!" 

^' Now  Charlton,"  said  Fleda  with  a  sudden  change  of 
manner,  coming  to  him  and  laying  her  band  most  gently 
on  his  arm, — "  please  don't  speak  about  these  things  before 
uncle  Rolf  or  your  mother — Please  do  not! — Charlton  1 
' — ^It  would  only  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  and  do  no 
gpod." 

She  looked  up  in  his  face,  but  he  would  not  meet  her 
pleading  eye,  and  shook  off  her  hand. 
.  ^4  don't  need  to  be  instructed  how  to  speak  to  my  &ther 
and  mother*  and  I  am'not  one  of  the  household  Uiat  has 
8i}bmitted  Itself  to  your  dir^tion." 

Fleda  sat  down  on  her  bench  and  was  quiet,  but  with  a 
lip  that  trembled  a  little  and  eyes  that  let  fall  one  or  two 
witnesses  against  him.  Charlton  did  not  see  them,  and  he 
knew  better  than  to  meet  Hugh's  look  of  reproach.'  But 
for  all  that  there  was  a  certain  consciousness  that  hung 
about  the  neck  of  his  purpose  and  kept  it  down  in  spite  of 
1dm ;  fmd  it  was  not  till  breakfast  was  half  over  that  his  ill- 
humour  cpmld  make  head  against  this  gentle  thwarting  and 
cast  it  off.  For  so  long  the  meal  was  excessively  dulL 
Hugh  and  Fleda  had  their  own  thoughts;  Charlton  was 
biting  his  resolution  into  every  slice  of  bread  and  butter 
that  occupied  him  ;  and  Mr.  Rossitur's  face  looked  like  any- 
thing but  encour^ng  an  inquiry  into  his  affairs.  Since  ms 
SQn's  arrival  he  had  been  most  uncommonly  gloomy  ;  and 
Mrs.  Rossitur's  face  was  never  in  sunshine  when  his  waa  in 
shade. 
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^  You'll  have  a  wann  daj  of  it  at  the  mill,  Hugh,''  nid 
Fleda,  hj  way  of  saying  something  to  break  the  dismal 
monotony  of  knives  and  forks. 

^'  Does  that  mill  make  much?"  suddenly  inquired  Qiarl- 
ton. 

'^  It  has  made  a  new  bridge  to  the  brook,  literally,"  said 
Fleda  gayly ;  "  for  it  has  sawn  out  the  boards ;  and  you 
know  YOU  mustn't  speak  evil  of  what  carries  you  over  the 
water/* 

*'  Does  that  mill  pay  for  the  working  ?"  said  Charlton^ 
turning  with  the  dryest  disregard  from  her  interference  and 
addressing  himself  determinately  to  his  fatiier. 

^  What  do  you  mean  1  It  does  not  work  gratuitously,** 
answered  Mr.  Rossitur,  with  at  least  equal  dryness. 

*'  But,  I  mean,  are  the  profits  of  it  enough  to  pay  for  the 
loss  of  Hugh's  time  ?" 

^  If  Hugh  judges  they  are  not,  he  is  at  liberty  to  let  it 
alone." 

'^  My  time  is  not  lost,**  said  Hugh ;  ''  I  don*t  know  what 
I  should  do  with  it.** 

^'  I  don*t  know  what  we  should  do  without  the  mill,"  said 
Mrs.  Bossitur. 

That  gave  Charlton  an  unlucky  opening. 

''Has  the  prospect  of  &rming  disappointed  you,  iktb* 
er?** 

''What  is  the  prospect  of  your  company?**  said  Mr. 
Bossitur,  swallowing  half  an  ^  before  he  replied. 

"A.  very  limited  prospect r  said  Charlton, — "if  you 
mean  the  one  that  went  with  me.  Not  a  fifth  part  of  them 
left." 

"  What  have  you  done  with  them  1" 

"  Shewed  them  where  the  balls  were  flving,  sir,  and  did 
my  best  to  shew  them  the  thickest  of  it,*' 

"  la  it  necessary  to  shew  it  to  us  too?**  said  Fleda. 
^"  I  believe  there  are  not  twenty  living  that  followed  me 
into  Mexico,**  he  went  on,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  her. 

"  Was  all  that  havoc  made  in  one  engagement  ?'*  said 
Mrs.  Rossitur,  whose  cheek  had  turned  psie* 

"  Yea  mother — ^in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.** 

"  I  wonder  what  would  pay  for  ihai  loss  I**  said  FIed» 
indignantly. 
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^Whj,  the  point  was  gained!  and  it  did  not  signifjr 
what  the  cost  was  so  we  did  that.  M7  poor  boys  were  a 
small  part  of  it." 

"  What  point  do  you  mean  ?" 

^'  I  mean  the  point  we  had  in  view,  which  was  taking  the 
place." 

''And  what  was  the  advantage  of  gaining  the  place." 

"  Pshaw ! — ^The  advantage  of  doing  one's  duty." 

"  But  what  made  it  duty  1"  said  Hugh. 

«  Orders." 

"I  grant  you,"  said  Fleda, — "I  understand  that — ^but 
bear  with  me,  Oiarlton, — ^what  was  the  advantage  to  the 
army  or  the  country  ^" 

"  The  advantage  of  great  honour  if  we  succeeded,  and 
avoiding  the  shame  of  failure." 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  said  Hugh. 

«  All !"  said  Charlton. 

''  Glory  must  be  a  precious  thing  when  other  men's  lives 
are  so  cheap  to  buy  it,"  said  Fleda. 

"  We  did  not  risk  theirs  without  our  own,"  said  Charlton 
colouring. 

"  No, — but  still  theirs  were  risked  for  you." 

"  Not  at  all ; — why  this  is  absurd  !  you  are  saying  that 
the  whole  war  was  for  nothing.'' 

"  What  better  than  nothing  was  the  end  of  iti  We  paid 
Mexico  for  the  territory  she  yielded  to  us,  didn't  we,  unde 
Rolf?" 

«  Yes." 

«  How  much  1" 

"  Twenty  millions,  I  believe." 

''  And  what  do  you  suppose  the  war  has  cost?" 

"  Hum — ^I  don't  know, — a  hundred." 

"  A  hundred  million !  besides — ^how  much  besides  ! — 
And  don't  you  suppose,  unde  Rol^  that  for  half  of  that 
sum  Mexico  would  have  sold  us  peaceably  what  she  did  in 
the  end  1" 

"  It  is  possible — I  think  it  is  very  likely." 

"  What  was  the  fruit  of  the  war,  Capt.  Rossitur  ?" 

•*  Why,  a  great  deal  of  honour  to  the  army  and  the  nar 
tion  at  large. 

**  Honour  again !     But  granting  that  the  army  gained  it. 
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which  they  certainly  did,  for  one  I  do  not  feel  very  proad 
of  the  nation's  share." 

"  Why  they  are  one,"  said  Charlton  impatiently. 

"In  an  unjust  war?" 

**  It  was  not  an  unjust  war !" 

"That's  what  you  call  a  knock-downer,"  said  Fleda 
laughing.  "But  I  confess  myself  so  simple  as  to  have 
agreed  with  Seth  Plumfield,  when  I  heard  him  and  Luoas 
disputing  about  it  last  winter,  that  it  ^f^as  a  shame  to  a 
great  and  strong  nation  like  ours  to  display  its  might  in 
crushing  a  weak  one." 

"  But  they  drew  it  upon  themselves.  They  began  hostil- 
ities." 

"  There  is  a  divei'sity  of  opinion  about  that." 

"  Not  in  heads  that  have  two  grains  of  information." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Mrs.  Evelyn  and  Judge  Sensible 
were  talking  over  that  very  question  the  other  day  at 
Montepoole ;  and  he  made  it  quite  clear  to  my  mind  that 
we  were  the  aggressors." 

"  Judge  Sensible  is  a  fool !"  said  Mr.  Rossitur. 

"Very  well !"  said  Fleda  laughing; — "but  as  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  comprehended  in  the  same  class,  will  you  shew 
me  how  he  was  wrong,  uncle  ?" 

This  drew  on  a  discussion  of  some  length,  to  which 
Fl^da  fistened  with  profound  attention,  long  after  her  aunt 
had  ceased  to  listen  at  all,  and  Hugh  was  thoughtful,  and 
Charlton  disgusted.  At  the  end  of  it  Mr.  Rossitur  left  the 
table  and  the  room,  and  Fleda  subsiding  turned  to  her  oold 
,  *'  coffee-cup. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  ever  cared  anything  about  politics 
before,"  said  Hugh. 

"  Didn't  you  ?"  said  Fleda  smiling.  "  You  do  me  in- 
justice. 

Their  eyes  met  for  a  second,,  with  a  most  appreciating 
smile  on  his  part ;  and  then  he  too  went  off  to  his  work. 
There  was  a  few  minutes'  silent  pause  after  that. 

"  Mother,"  said  Charlton  looking  up  and  bursting  forth, 
"  what  is  all  this  about  the  mill  and  the  ftirm  ? — ^Is  not  the 
farm  doing  well  T 

"  I  am  afraid  not  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  gently. 

"  What  is  the  difficulty  ?" 
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:« /"  Kky,  your  father  has  let  it  to  a  man  by  the  jmm  ei 
Qiiienhbver,  and  I  am  afraid  he  is  not  &ithfiil;  it  does  not 
aeeoa  to~  bring  us  in  what  it  ought." 
.    ^»  What  did  he  do  that  for  ?" 

^f'  He  was  wearied  witli  the  annoyaooes  he  had  to  endure: 
befbre,  and  thought,  it  would  be  better  and  more  pfofitabl« 
to  have  somebody  else  take  the  whole  charge  and  inanage^ 
ment.  Pie  did  not  know  Didenhover^s  charaoter  at  9ie 
time." 

^'  Engaged  htm  without  knowing  him  !'* 

Fleda  was  the  only  third  party  present,  and  Charlton 
unwittingly  allowing  himself  to  meet  her  eye  received  a 
look  of  keen  displeasure  that  he  was  not  prepared  fbr.    . 

"  That  is  not  like  him,"  he  said  in  a  much  moderated 
tone.  ''But  you  must  be  diaoged  too,  mother,  or  you 
would  not  endure  such  anomalous  service  in  your  kitchen." 

''  There  are  a  great  many  changes,  dear  Quirlton,"  said 
his  mother,  looking  at  him  with  such  a  face  of  sorrowful 
sweetness  and  patience  that  his  mouth  was  stopped.  Fleda 
left  the  room. 

"  And  have  you  really  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  that 
child's  strawberries  and  Hugh's  wood-saw  1"  he  said  in  the 
tone  he  ought  to  have  used  from  the  beginning. 

"  Little  else." 

Charlton  stifled  two  or  three  aentences  that  rose  to  his 
lips,  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  again.  Hia 
mother  sat  musing  by  the  tea-board  still,  aoftly  clinking 
her  spoon  against  die  edge  of  iier  tea-cup. 

*'  She  has  grown  up  very  pretty,"  he  remarked  after  a 
pause. 

"  Pretty !"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur. 

"  Why  r 

''  No  one  that  has  seen  much  of  Fleda  would  ever  de* 
scribe  her  by  that  name."  <      . 

Qiarlton  had  the  candour  to  think  he  had  seen  something 
of  her  that  morning.  ^ 

"  Poor  child !"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  sadly,—**  I  can't  bear 
to  think  of  her  spending  her  life  as  she  is  doing — ^wearing 
herself  out,  I  know,  sometimes — and  buried  alive." 

"  Buried !"  said  Charlton  in  his  turn. 

**  Yes — without  any  of  the  advantages  ai)4  opportunitiea 
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liow  should  I  ever  live  without  her  I** — said  Mrs.  RossHar, 
leaning  her  face  upon  her  hands.  '^  And  if  she  were  known 
she  would  not  be  mine  long.  -  But  it  grieves  me  to  have  her 
go  without  her  musio,  that  she  is  so  fond  of,  and  the  books 
she  wants — she  and  Hugh  have  gone  from  end  to  end  of 
every  vohime  there  is  in  the  house,  I  believe,  m  every  lan« 
guage,  except  Greek," 

**  Well  she  looks  pretty  happy  and  contented,  mother.** 

^  J  don't  know !"  said  Mrs.  K€>ssitttr  shaking  her  head. 

"  Isn't  she  happy  ?" 

*^I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  again  ;^ — ''^riie  has  a 
spirit  that  is  happy  in  doing  her  duty,  or  anything  for  those 
she  loves ;  but  I  see  her  sometimes  wearing  a  look  that  pains 
me  exceedingly.  I  am  afraid  the  way  she  lives  and  the 
changes  in  our  af&irs  have  worn  upon  her  more  than  we 
know  of— she  feels  doubly  everything  that  touches  me,  or 
Hugh,  or  your  fiither.    »he  is  a  gentle  sfnrit ! — ^' 

'^She  seems  to  me  not  to  want  character,'*  said  Charlton^ 

**  Qiaracter, !  I  don't  know  who  has  so  much.  She  has  at 
least  fifty  times  as  much  character  as  I  have.  And  energy. 
She  is  admirable  at  managing  people — she  knows  how  to 
influence  them  somehow  so  that  everybody  does  what  she 
wants." 

"And  who  influences  her?**  said  Chariton. 

^  Who  influences  her  1  Everybody  that  she  loves.  Who 
has  the  most  influence  over  her,  do  you  mean? — ^I  am  sure 
I  don't  know — Hugh,  if  anybody, — but  «Atf  ia  rather  the 
movtag  rotrit  of  the  household." 

Capt.  Kossitur  resolved  that  he  would  be  an  exemption  to 
her  rule. 

He  forgot  however,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  sound 
his  fiither  any  more  on  the  subject  of  nrismanageraent.  Hi* 
thoughts  Indeed  were  more  pleasantly  taken  up.. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 


My  lord  Sebastian, 
The  tnith  yon  speak  doib  lack  some  geatleoeaa 
And  time  to  apeak  it  is:  yon  nib  the  aoie, 
When  yon  ahould  bring  the  plaster. 

Tbhpbit. 


THE  Evelyns  spent  several  weeks  at  the  Pool;  and 
both  moUier  and  daughters  conceiving  a  great  affection 
for  Fleda  kept  her  in  their  company  as  much  as  possible. 
For  those  weeks  FJeda  had  enough  of  gayety.  She  was 
constantly  spending  the  day  with  them  at  the  Pool,  or 
going  on  some  party  of  pleasure,  or  taking  quiet  sensible 
walks  and  rides  with  them  alone  or  with  only  one  or  two 
more  of  the  most  rational  and  agreeable  people  that  the  place 
could  command.  And  even  Mrs.  Rossitur  was  persuaded, 
more  times  than  one,  to  put  herself  in  her  plainest  remain- 
ing French  silk  and  entertain  the  whole  party,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  one  or  two  of  Charlton's  friends,  at  her  Queechy 
&rm-house. 

Fleda  enjoyed  it  all  with  the  quick  spring  of  a  mwd 
habitually  bent  to  the  patient  fulfilment  of  duty  and  habit- 
ually under  the  pressure  of  rather  sobering  thoughts.  It 
was  a  needed  and  very  useful  refreshment.  Charlton's 
being  at  home  gave  her  the  full  good  of  the  opportunity 
more  than  would  else  have  been  possible.  He  was  her 
constant  attendant,  driving  her  to  and  from  the  Pool,  and 
finding  as  much  to  call  him  there  as  she  had ;  for  besides 
the  Evelyns  his  friend  Thorn  abode  there  all  this  time. 
The  only  drawback  to  Fleda's  pleasure  as  she  drove  off 
from  Queechy. would  be  the  leaving  Hugh  plodding  away 
at  his  saw-mill.  She  used  to  nod  and  wave  to  him  as  they 
went  by,  and  almost  feel  that  she  ought  not  to  go  on  and 
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enjoy  herself  while  he  was  tending  that  wearisome  ma- 
chinery all  day  long.  Still  she  went  on  and  enjoyed  herself; 
but  the  mere  thought  of  his  patient  smile  as  she  passed 
would  have  kept  her  from  too  much  elation  of  spirits,  if 
there  had  been  any  danger.     There  never  wap  any. 

''  That's  a  lovely  little  cousin  of  yours,"  said  Thorn  one 
evening,  when  he  and  Rossitur,  on  horseback,  were  leisurely 
making  their  way  along  the  up  and  down  road  between 
Montepoole  and  Queechy. 

"  She  is  not  particularly  little,"  said  Rossitur  with  a  dry- 
ness that  somehow  lacked  any  savour  of  gratification. 

'^  She  is  of  a  most  fair  stature,"  said  Thorn  ; — "  I  did  not 
mean  anything  against  that, — but  there  are  characters  to 
which  one  gives  instinctively  a  soflening  appellative." 

"Are  there?"  said  Charlton. . 

"Yes.     She  is  a  lovely  little  creature." 

"  She  is  not  to  compare  to  one  of  those  girls  we  have 
lefb  behind  us  at  Alontepoole,"  said  Charlton. 

"  Hum — ^well  perhaps  you  are  right ;  but  which  girl  do 
you  mean  ? — for  I  profess  I  don't  know." 

"  The  second  of  Mrs.  Evelyn's  daughters — ^the  auburn- 
haired  one." 

"  Miss  Constance,  eh  ?"  said  Thorn.  "  In  what  im't  the 
other  one  to  be  compared  to  her  f 

"  In  anything  !  Nobody  would  ever  think  of  looking  at 
her  in  the  same  room '?" 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  Thorn  coolly. 

"I  don't  know  whytiot,"  said  Charlton,  "except  that  she 
has  not  a  tithe  of  her  beauty.     That's  a  superb  girl !" 

For  a  matter  of  twenty  yards  Mr.  Thorn  went  softly 
humming  a  tune  to  himself  and  leisurely  switching  the  flies 
off  his  horse. 

"  Well " — said  h6, — "  there's  no  accounting  for  tastes — 

*  I  ask  no  red  and  white 
To  make  up  m^  delight, 
No  odd  beconimg  graoeS) 
Black  eyes,  or  little  know-not-what  in  facet.*  ** 

"  What  do  you  want  then'?"  said  Charlton,  half  laugUng 
at  him,  though  his  friend  was  perfectly  grare. 
"A  cool  eye,  and  a  mind  in  it." 
"  A  cool  eye !"  said  Rossitur. 
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"Yes.  Those  we  have  left  behind  us  are  airant  wUl- 
o'the^visps — dancing  fires — ^no  more." 

.  'M  can  tell  you  there  is  fire  sometimes    in   the  other 
eyes,"  said  Charlton. 

".Very  likely,"  said  his  friend  composedly, — "I  could 
have  guessed  as  much ;  but  that  is  a  fire  you  may  warm 
yourself  at ;  no  eternal  phosphorescence ; — ^it  is  the  leaping 
up  of  an  internal  fire,  that  only  shews  itself  upon  occasion." 

"I  suppose  you  know  what  you  are  talking  about,"  said 
Charlton,  "but  I  can't  follow  you  into  the  region  of  volca- 
nos.  Constance  Evelyn  has  superb  eyes.  It  is  uncom- 
mon to  see  a  light  blue  so  brilliant." 

"  I  would  rather  trust  a  sick  head  to  the  handling  of  the 
lovely  lady  than  the  superb  one,  at  a  venture." 

"  I  thought  you  never  had  a  sick  head,"  said  Charlton. 

"  That  is  lucky  for  me,  as  the  hands  do  not  happeir  to  be 
at  my  service.  But  no  imagination  could  put  Miss  Con- 
stance in  Desdemona's  place,  when  Othello  complained  of 
his  headache, — ^you  remember,  Charlton, — 


<  ^Faith,  that's  with  watohing — ^'twill  away- 
Let  me  but  bind  this  handkerchief  abont  it^hard.* " 

Thorn  gave  the  intonation  truly  and  admirably. 
"  Fleda  never  said  anything  so  soft  as  that,"  said  Charl- 
ton. 

"  No." 

**You  speak — well,  but  soft! — do  you  know  what  you 
are  talking  about  there  ?" 

"Not  very  well,"  said  Charlton.  "I  only  remember 
there  was  nothing  sof\j  about  Othello, — ^what  you  quoted 
of  his  wife  just  now  seemed  to  me  to  smack  of  that 
quality." 

"  I  forgive  your  memory,"  said  Thorn,  "or  else  I  certainly 
would  not  forgive  you.  If  there  is  a  fair  oreation  in  all 
Shakspeare  it  is  Desdemona ;  and  if  there  is  a  pretty  com- 
bination on  earth  that  nearly  matches  it,  I  believe  it  is  that 
one." 

"  What  one  1" 

"  Your  pretty  cousin." 

Chariton  was  silent. 
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''It  is  generous  in  me  to  undertake  her  defence,^  lliom 
went  on,  "for  she  bestows  as  little  of  her  fiiir  countenance 
upon  me  as  she  can  well  help.  But  try  as  she  will,  she 
cannot  be  so  repellant  as  she  is  attractive." 

Charlton  pushed  his  horse  into  a  brisker  pace  not  &your- 
able  to  conversation ;  and  they  rode  forward  in  silence,  till 
in  descending  the  hill  below  Deepwater  they  come  within 
view  of  Hugh's  work-place,  the  saw-mill.  Charlton  sud- 
denly drew  bridle. 

"  There  she  is." 

"  And  who  is  with  her  ]"  said  Thorn,  "  As  I  live! — our 
friend — what's  his  name  ? — who  has  lost  all  his  ancestors. — 
And  who  is  the  other  ?" 

"  My  brother,"  said  Charlton. 

'^  I  don'j;  mean  your  brother,  Capt.  Rossitur,"  said  Thorn 
throwing  himself  off  his  horse. 

He  joined  the  party,  who  were  just  leaving  the  mill  to 
ffo  down  towards  the  house.  Very  much  at  his  leisure 
Uharlton  dismounted  and  came  after  him. 

''  I  have  brought  Charlton  safe  home.  Miss  Rinnan,"  said 
Thorn,  who  leading  his  horse  had  quietly  secured  a  position 
at  her  side. 

''  What's  the  matter  ?"  said  Fleda  laughing.  *'  Couldn't 
hie  bring  himself  home  ?" 

*'  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter,  but  he's  been  uncom- 
monly dumpish — ^we've  been  as  near  %s  possible  to  quar- 
relling for  half  a  dozen  miles  back." 

"We  have  been — ^a — ^more  agreeably  employed,"  said. 
Dr.  Quaokenboss  looking  round  at  him  with  a  face  that  was 
a  concentration  of  affability. 

"  I  make  no  doubt  of  it,  sir ;  I  trust  we  shall  bring  no 
unharmonious  interruption. — If  I  may  change  somebody 
else's  words,"  he  added  more  low  to  Fleda, — "disdain 
itself  must  convert  to  courtesy  in  your  presence.' " 

"I  am  sorry  disdain  should  live  to  pay  me  a  compli- 
ment,"'said  Fleda.  "  Mr.  Thorn,  may  I  introduce  to  you 
Mr.  Olmney." 

Mr.  Thorn  honoured  the  introduction  with  perfect  civile 
ity,  but  then  fell  back  to  his  former  portion  and  slightly 
lowered  tone. 

"  Ar»  you  then  a  sworn  foe  to  oomplimenti  T 
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^  I  was  never  so  fiercely  attacked  by  them  as  to  give  me 
any  occasion.'' 

''  I  should  bo  very  sorry  to  fbmish  the  occasion, — ^but 
what's  the  harm  in  them,  Miss  Kinggan  f 

"  Chiefly  a  want  of  agreeableness." 

"  Of  agreeableness ! — Pardon  me — ^I  hope  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  give  me  the  rationale  of  that  1" 

"I  am  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  opinion,  sir,"  said  Fleda 
blushing,  '*  that  a  lady  may  always  judge  of  the  estimation 
in  whidbi  she  is  held  by  the  conversation  which  is  addressed 
to  her."      . 

^*  And  you  judge  compliments  to  be  a  doubtful  indica- 
tion of  esteem  ?" 

''  I  am  sure  you  do  not  need  information  on  that  point, 
sir." 

"  As  to  your  opinion,  or  the  matter  of  fact  1"  said  he 
somewhat  keenly. 

*'  As  to  the  matter  of  fact,"  said  Fleda,  with  a  glance 
both  simple  and  acut^  in  its  expression. 

"  I  will  not  venture  to  say  a  word,"  said  Thorn  smiling. 
^  Protestations  would  certainly  fall  flat  at  the  gates  where 
Jm  cbuces  paroles  cannot  enter.  But  do  you  know  this  is 
picking  a  man's  pocket  of  all  his  silver  pennies  and  obli- 
ging him  to  produce  his  gold." 

''That  would  be  a  hard  measure  upon  a  good  many 
people,^'  said  Fleda  laughing.  "  But  they're  not  driven  to 
that.     There's  plenty  of  small  change  left." 

"  You  certainly  do  not  deal  in  the  coin  you  condemn," 
said  Thorn  bowing.  "  But  you  will  remember  that  none 
call  for  gold  but  those  who  can  exchange  it,  and  the  num. 
ber  of  them  is  few.  In  a  world  where  cowrie  passes  current 
a  man  may  be  excused  for  not  throwing  about  his  guineas." 

"  I  wish  you'd  throw  about  a  few  for  our  entertainment," 
said  Charlton  who  was  close  behind.  "  I  haven't  seen  a 
yellow-boy  in  a  good  while." 

"  A  proof  that  your  eyes  are  not  jaundiced,"  said  his 
friend  without  turning  his  head,  "  whatever  may  be  the  c^e 
with  you  otherwise.  Is  he  out  of  humour  with  the  country 
life  you  like  so  well,  Miss  Rinffgan,  or  has  he  left  his  do- 
mestic tastes  in  Mexico?  How  do  you  think  he  likes 
Queechy  ?" 
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'•^  You  might  as  well  ask  myself,"  said  Charlton. 

"  How  do  you  think  he  likes  Queechy,  Miss  Kinegan  ?" 

'^  I  am  afraid,  something  after  the  fashion  of  Touchstone," 
said  Fleda  laughing ; — '^  he  thinks  that  '  in  respect  of  itself 
it  is  a  good  life ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's  life 
it  is  naught.  In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  he  likes  it  very 
well ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  private,  it  is  a  very  vile  life. 
Now  in  respect  it  is  in  the  fields,  it  pleaseth  him  well ;  but 
in  respect  it  is  not  in  the  court,  it  is  tedious.'  " 

"There's  a  guinea  for  you,  <3apt.  Rossitur,"  said  his 
friend.     "  Do  you  know  out  of  what  mint?" 

"  It  doesn't  bear  the  head  of  Socrates,"  said  Charlton. 

"*Hast  no  philosophy  in  thee,'  Charlton?"  said  Fleda 
laughing  back  at  him. 

"  Has  not  Queechy — a — ^the  honour  of  your  approbation, 
Capt.  Rossitur  ?"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Certainly  sir — ^I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  very  fine 
country." 

"  Only  he  has  imbibed  some  doubts  whether'happiness 
be  an  indigenous  crop,"  said  Thorn. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  the  doctor  blandly, — "  to  one  who 
has  roamed  over  the  plains  of  Mexico,  Queechy  must  seem 
rather — ^a — ^a  rather  flat  place." 
.  "  If  he  could  lose  sight  of  the  hills,"  said  Thorn. 

"  Undoubtedly,  sir,  undoubtedly,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  they 
are  a  marked  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  do  niudi  to  re- 
lieve— a — ^the  charge  of  sameness." 

"  Luckily,"  said  Mr.  Olmney  smiling,  "  happiness  is  not 
a  thing  of  circumstance ;  it  depends  on  a  man's  self." 

**  I  used  to  think  so,"  said  Thorn ; — "  that  is  what  I  have 
always  subscribed  to ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  live  in 
this  region  and  find  it  so  long." 

"What  an  evening  !"  said  Fleda.  "  Queechy  is  doing 
its  best  to  deserve  our  regards  under  this  light.  *  Mr.  Olm- 
ney, did  you  ever  notice  the  beautiful  curve  of  the  hills  in 
that  hollow  where  the  sun  -sets  ?" 

"  I  do  notice  it  now,"  he  said. 

"  It  is  exquisite !"  said  the  doctor.  "  Capt.  Rossitur,  do 
you  observe,  sir  ? — In  that  hollow  where  the  sun  sets  ?— " 

Capt.  Rossitur's  eye  made  a  very  speedy  transition  from 
the  hills  to  Fleda.  who  had  fallen  back  a  little  to  take 


Hugli's  arm  and  placing  herself  between  him  and  Mr.  01m- 
ney  was  giving  her  attention  undividedlj  to  the  latter.  And 
to  him  she  talked  persevenngly,  of  the  mountains,  the 
country,  and  the  people,  till  they  reached  the  courtyard  gate. 
Mr.  Olmney  then  passed  on.  So  did  the  doctor,  though  in- 
VI ted  to  tarry,  averring  that  the  sun  had  gone  down  behind 
the  firmament  and  he  had  something  to  attend  to  at  home. 

"  You  will  come  in,  Thorn,"  said  Charlton. 

^'  Why — ^I  had  intended  returning, — ^but  the  sun  has  gone 
down  indeed,  and  as  our  friend  says  there  is  no  chance  of 
our  seeing  him  again  I  may  as  well  go  in  and  take  what 
comfort  is  to  be  had  in  the  circumstances.  Grentle  Euphro- 
sy ne,  doth  it  not  become  the  Graces  to  laugh  ?" 

"  They  always  ask  leave,  sir,"  said  Fleda  hesitating. 

"  A  most  Grace-ful  answer,  though  it  does  not  smile  upon 
me,"  said  Thorn. 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  Fleda,  smiling  now,  "  that  you 
have  so  many  silver  pennies  to  dispose  of  we  shall  never 
get  at  the  gold."  * 

"  I  will  do  ray  very  best,"  said  he. 

So  he  did,  and  made  himself  agreeable  that  evening  to 
every  one  of  the  circle ;  though  Fleda's  sole  reason  for  liking 
to  see  him  come  in  had  been  that  she  was  glad  of  every- 
thing that  served  to  keep  Charlton's  attention  from  home 
subjects.  She  saw  sometimes  the  threatening  of  a  cloud 
that  troubled  her. 

But  the  Evelyns  and  Thorn  and  everybody  else  whom 
they  knew  lefl  die  Pool  at  last,  before  Charlton,  who  was 
sufficiently  well  i^in,  had  near  run  out  his  furlough ;  and 
then  the  cloud  which  had  only  shewed  itself  by  turns  dur- 
ing all  those  weeks  gathered  and  settled  determinately  upon 
his  brow. 

He  had  long  ago  supplied  the  want  of  a  newspaper.  One 
evening  in  September  the  family  were  sitting  in  the  room 
where  they  had  had  tea,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fire,  when 
Barby  pushed  open  the  kitchen  door  and  came  in. 

"  Fleda  will  you  let  me  have  one  of  the  last  papers  ?  I've 
a  notion  to  look  at  it." 

Fleda  rose  and  went  to  rummaging  in  the  cupboards. 

"You  can  have  it  again  in  a  little  while,"  said  Barby  con- 
siderately. 
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The  paper  was  found  and  Miss  EUter  went  out  with  it. 

*'  What  an  unendurable  pieoe  of  ill-mannera  that  woman 
is !"  said  Charlton. 

'^  She  has  no  idea  of  being  ill-mannered,  I  assure  you," 
said  Fleda. 

His  voice  was  like  a  brewing  storm — hers  was  so  dear 
and  soft  that  it  made  a  lull  in  spite  of  him.  But  he  began 
again. 

'^  There  is  no  necessity  for  submitting  to  impertinence. 
I  never  would  do  it.^' 

'^  I  have  no  doubt  you  never  will,"  said  his  &ther.  ^'  Un- 
less you  can't  help  yourself." 

"  Is  there  any  good  reason,  sir,  why  you  should  not  have 
proper  servants  in  the  house  ?" 

"  A  very  good  reason,"  said  Mr.  Rossitur.  "  Fleda  would 
be  in  despair." 

"  Is  there  none  beside  that  1"  said  Charlton  dryly. 

*'  None — except  a  trifling  one,"  Mr.  Rossitur  answered  in 
the  same  tone. 

'^  We  cannot  afford  it,  dear  Charlton,"  said  his  mother 
softly. 

There  was  a  silence,  during  whidi  Fleda  moralized  on  the 
ways  people  take  to  make  themselves  uncomfortable. 

*•*•  Does  that  man — ^to  whom  you  let  the  &rm — does  he  do 
his  duty  ?" 

^'  I  am  not  the  Keeper  of  his  conscience." 

^'  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  a  small  charge  to  any  one,"  said 
Fleda. 

^'  But  are  you  the  keeper  of  the  gains  you  ought  to  have 
from  him  ?  does  he  deal  fairly  by  you  V* 

"May  I  ask  first  what  interest  it  is  of  vours  ?"    * 

"  It  is  my  interest,  sir,  because  I  come  home  and  find  the 
&mily  living  upon  die  exertions  of  Hugh  and  Fleda,  and 
find  them  growing  thin  and  pale  under  it." 

"  You,  at  least,  are  free  from  all  pains  of  the  kind,  Capt  . 

Rossitur."  I 

"  Don't  listen  to  him,  uncle  Rolf  I"  said  Fleda  going  round 
to  her  uncle,  and  making  as  she  passed  a  most  warning  im- 
pression upon  Charlton's  arm, — "  don't  mind  what  he  says 
— ^that  young  gentleman  has  been  among  the  Mexican  ladies 
till  he  has  lost  an  eye  for  a  really  proper  complexion.    Look 


at  rae ! — do  I  look  pale  and  thin  ? — I  was  paid  a  moat  bril- 
liant oompliment  the  oliier  day  upon  my  roses — ITnole,  don't 
listen  to  him ! — he  hasn^  been  in  a  decent  humour  sinoe  the 
Evelyns  went  away." 

She  knelt  down  before  him  and  laid  her  hands  upon 
his  and  looked  up  in  his  face  to  bring  all  her  plea ;  the 
plea  of  most  winning  sweetness  of  entreaty  in  features  yet 
flushed  and  trembling.  His  own  did  not  unbend  as  he  gazed 
at  her,  but  he  gave  her  a  silent  answer  in  a  pressure  of  the 
hands  that  went  straight  from  his  heart  to  hers.  Fleda's 
eye  turned  to  Charlton  appealingly. 

''  Is  it  necessary,"  he  repeated,  '^  that  that  child  and  thta 
boy  should  spend  their  days  in  labour  to  keep  the  family 
alive  r 

"  If  it  were,"  replied  Mr.  Rossi tur^  "  I  am  very  willinff 
that  their  exertions  should  cease.  For  my  own  part  I  would 
quite  as  lief  be  out  of  the  world  as  in  it." 

"  Charlton ! — ^how  can  you ! — "  said  Fleda,  half  beside 
herself, — "  you  should  know  of  what  you  speak  or  be  si- 
lent ! — Uncle  don't  mind  liim !  he  is  talking  wildly — my 
work  does  me  good." 

"  You  do  not  understand  yourself,"  said  Charlton  obsti- 
nately ; — *^  it  is  more  than  you  ought  to  do,  and  I  know  my 
mother  thinks  so  too." 

"  Well !"  said  Mr.  Rossitur, — "  it  seems  there  is  an 
agreement  in  my  own  &mily  to  bring  me  to  the  bar — get 
up  Fleda, — let  us  hear  all  the  charges  to  be  brought  against 
me,  at  once,  and  then  pass  sentence.  What  have  your 
mother  and'you  agreed  upon,  Charlton  % — ^go  on  !"  i 

Mrs.  Rossitur,  now  beyond  speech,  left  the  room,  weep- 
ing evefi  aloud.  Hugh  followed  her.  Fleda  wrestled  with 
her  agitation  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  than  got  up  and  put 
both  arms  round  her  uncle's  neck. 

"Don't  talk  so,  dear  uncle  Rolf! — ^you  make  us  very 
unhappy — ^aunt  Lucy  did  not  mean  any  such  thing — it  is 
only  Charlton's  nonsense.  Do  go  and  tell  her  you  don't 
think  so, — ^you  have  broken  her  heart  by  what  you  said; — 
do  go,  uncle  Rolf  !~~do  go  and  make  her  happy  again ! 
Forget  it  all ! — Charlton  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying 
— won't  you  go,  dear  uncle  Rolf? — " 

llio  words  were  spoken  between  bursts*  of  tears  that 
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Utterly  overcame  her,  though  they  did  not  hinder  the  utmost 
caressingness  of  manner.  It  seemed  at  first  spent  upon  a 
rock.  Mr.  Rossitur  stood  like  a  man  that  did  not  care 
what  happened  or  what  became  of  him ;  dumb  and  unre- 
lenting;  suffering  her  sweet  words  and  imploring  tears, 
with  no  attempt  to  answer  the  one  or  stay  the  other.  But 
he  could  not  hold  out  against  her  beseeching.  He  was  no 
match  for  it.  He  returned  at  last  heartily  the  pressure  of 
her  arms,  and  unable  to  give  her  any  other  answer  kissed 
her  two  or  three  times,  such  kisses  as  are  charged  with  the 
heart's  whole  message;  and  disengaging  himself  left  the 
room.  < 

For  a  minute  afler  he  was  gone  Flecla  cried  excessively ; 
and  Charlton,  now  alone  with  her,  felt  as  if  he  had  not  a 
particle  of  self  respect  lefl  to  stand  upon.  One  such  agony 
would  do  her  more  harm  thai}  whole  weeks  of  labour  and 
weariness.  He  was  too  vexed  and  ashamed  of  himself  to 
be  able  to  utter  a  word,  but  when  she  recovered  a  little 
and  was  leaving  the  room  he  stood  still  by  the  door  in  an 
attitude  that  seemed  to  ask  her  to  speak  a  word  to  him. 

•"  I  am  sure,  Charlton,"  she  said  gently,  "  you  will  be 
sorry  to-morrow  for  what  you  have  done." 

"  I  am  sorry  now,"  he  said.  But  she  passed  out  without 
saying  anything  more. 

Capt.  Rossitur  passed  the  night  in  unmitigated  vexation 
with  himself.  But  his  repentance  could  not  have  beeii  very 
genuine,  since  his  most  painful  thought  was,  what  Fleda 
must  think  of  him ! 

He  was  somewhat  reassured  at  breakfast  to  find  no 
traces  of  the  evening^s  storm ;  Indeed  the  moral  atmos- 
phere seemed  rather  clearer  and  purer  than  common.  His 
own  face  was  the  only  one  which  had  an  unusual  shade 
upon  it.  There  was  no  difference  in  anybody's  manner 
towards  himself;  and  there  was  even  a  particularly  gentle 
and  kind  pleasantness  about  Fleda,  intended,  he  knew,  to 
sooth  and  put  to  rest  any  movings  of  self-reproach  he 
might  feel.  It  somehow  missed  of  its  aim  and  made  him 
foel  worse;  and  afler  on  his  part  a  very  silent  meal  ho 
quitted  the  house  and  took  himself  and  his  discontent  to 
the  woods. 

Whatever  effect  they  had  upon  him,  it  was  the  middle 
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;^  the  momiog  before  he  came  back  again.  He  found 
Fleda  alone  in  the  breakfast-room,  sewings  and  for  the 
first  time  noticed  the  look  his  mother  had  spoken  of;  a 
look  not  of  sadness,  but  rather  of  settled  patient  gravity ; 
the  more  painful  to  see  because  it  could  only  have  been 
wrought  by  long-acting  causes,  and  might  be  as  slow  to  do 
away  as  it  must  have  been  to  bring.  Qiarlton's  displeasure 
with  the  existing  state  of  things  had  revived  as  his  remorse 
died  away,  and  that  quiet  face  did  not  have  a  quieting  effect 
upon  him. 

"  What  on  earth  is  going  on  !"  he  began  rather  abruptly 
^as  soon  as  he  entered  the  room.     "  What  horrible  cookery 
is  on  foot?" 

"I  venture  to  recommend  that  you  do  not  inquire," 
said  Eleda.  "  It  wds  set  on  foot  in  the  kitchen  and  it  has 
walked  in  here.  ,  If  you  open  the  window  it  will  walk 
out." 

"  But  you  will  be  cold  ?" 

"  Never  mind — in  that  case  I  will  walk  out  too,  into  the 
kitchen." 

'•  Into  the  thick  of  it !  No — I  will  try  some  other  way 
of  relief     This  is  unendurable  !" 

Pleda  looked,  but  made  no  other  remonstrance,  and  not 
heeding  the  look  Mr.  Charlton  walked  out  into  the  kitchen, 
shutting  the  door  behind  him. 

"  Barby,"  said  he,  "  you  have  got  something  cooking  here 
that  is  very  disagreeable  in  the  other  room." 

"  Is  it  ]"  "said  Barby.  "  I  reckoned  it  would  all  fly  up 
chimney.  I  guess  the  draught  ain't  so  strong  as  I  thought 
It  was. 

"But  I  tell  you  it  fills  the  house !" 

''  Well,  it'll  have  to  a  spell  yet,"  said  Barby,  "  'cause  if 
it  didn't,  you  see,  Capt.  Rossitur,  there'd  be  nothing  to  fill 
Fleda's  chickens  with." 

"  Chickens  I — where's  all  the  corn  in  the  land  1" 

**  It's  some  place  besides  in  our  bam,"  said  Barby.    "  All 
last  year's  is  out,  and  Mr.  Didenhover  ha'n't  fetched  any 
of  this  year's  home;  so  I  made  a  bargain  with  'em  they 
shouldn't  starve  as  long  as  they'd  eat  boiled  pursley." 

"  What  do  you  give  them  ?" 

"  'Most   cvervthirig — thov   nin't   particler  now-a-days — 
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chunks  o'  cabbaffc,  and  scarcity,  and  pun'kin  and  that — all 
the  sass  that  aiirt  wanted." 

"  And  do  they  eat  that?" 

"  Eat  it !"  said  Barby.  "  They  don't  know  how  to  thank 
me  for't !" 

"  But  it  ought  to  be  done  out  of  doors,"  said  Charlton, 
corning  back  from  a  kind  of  maze  in  which,  he  had  been 
listening  to  her.     "  It  is  unendurable !" 

'^  Then  I  guess  you'll  have  to  go  some  place  where  you 
won't  know  it,"  said  Barby ; — *'  tlmt's  the  most  likely  plan 
I  can  hit  upon ;  for  it'll  have  to  stay  on  till  it's  ready." 

Charlton  went  back  into  the  other  room  really  down- 
hearted,  and  stood  watching  the  play  of  Fleda's  fingers. 

^*  Is  it  come  to  this !"  he  said  at  length.  "  Is  it  possible 
that  you  are  obliged  to  go  without  such  a  trifle  as  the  mis- 
erable supply  of  food  your  fowls  want !" 

**  That's  a  small  matter !"  said  Fleda,  speaking  lightly 
though  she  smothered  a  sigh.  "We  have  been  obliged  to 
do  without  more  than  that.^' 

"  What  is  the  reason  1" 

"  Why  this  man  Didenhover  is  a  rogue  I  suspect,  and  he 
manages  to  spirit  away  all  the  profits  that  should  come  to 
uncle  Rolf's  hands — ^I  don't  know  how.  We  have  lived  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  mill  for  some  time." 

"  And  has  my  father  been  doing  nothing  all  this  while  ?" 

"  Nothing  on  the  farm." 

"  And  what  of  anything  else  1" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Fleda,  speaking  with  evident  un- 
willingness. ''  But  suwely,  Charlton,  he  knows  his  own  busi- 
ness best.     It  is  not  our  affair." 

''  lie  is  mad  !"  said  Charlton,  violently  striding  up  and 
down  the  floor. 

"  No,"  said  Fleda  with  equal  gentleness  and  sadness, — 
^'  he  is  only  unhappy  ; — I  understand  it  all — he  has  had  no 
spirit  to  take  hold  of  anything  ever  since  we  came  here." 

"Spirit!"  said  Charlton; — "he  ought  to  have  worked' off 
his  fingers  to  their  joints  before  he  let  you  do  as  you  have 
been  doing !" 

"  Don't  say  so !"  said  Fleda,  looking  even  pale  in  her 
eagerness — "don't  think  so  Charlton!  it  isn't  right.  We 
cannot  tell  what  he  may  have  had  to  trouble  him — 1  know  he 
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has  suffered  and  does  suffer  a  great  deal. — Do  not  speak  again 
about  anything  as  you  did  hist  night ! — Oh,"  said  Fleda, 
now  shedding  bitter  tears, — "  this  is  the  worst  of  growing 
poor !  the  dimculty  of  keeping  up  the  old  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy and  care  for  each  other ! — " 

"  I  am  sure  it  does  not  work  so  upon  you,"  said  Charlton 
in  an  altered  voice. 

"  Promise  nie,  dear  Charlton,"  said  Fleda  looking  up  after 
a  moment  and  drying  her  eyes  again,  '*  promise  me  you  will 
not  say  any  more  about  Uiese  things !  I  am  sure  it  pains 
uncle  Kolf  more  than  you  think.  Say  you  will  not, — ^for 
your  mother^s  sake !" 

**  I  will  not,  Fleda — ^for  your  sake.  I  would  not  give  you 
any  more  trouble  to  bear.  Promise  me ;  that  you  will  be 
more  careful  of  yourself  in  future." 

'^  O  there  is  no  danger  about  me,"  said  Fleda  with  a  fiunt 
amile  and  taking  up  her  work  again. 

^'  Who  are  you  making  shirts  fori"  said  Qiarlton  after  a 
pause. 

«  Hugh." 

**  You  do  everything  for  Hugh,  don't  you  1" 

"  Little  enough. '  Not  half  so  much  as  he  does  for  me." 

"Is  he  up  at  the  mill  to-day?" 

'*  He  is  always  there,"  said  Fleda  sighing. 

Iliere  was  another  silence. 

'^  Charlton,"  said  Fleda  looking  up  with  a  fiioe  of  tiie 
loveliest  insinuation, — *^  isn't  there  something  you  might  do 
to  help  us  a  little  ?" 

^'  I  will  help  you  garden,  Fleda,  #ith  pleasure." 

*'  I  would  rather  you  should  help  somebody  else,"  said  she, 
still  looking  at  him. 

"  What,  Hugh  ? — You  would  have  me  go  and  work  at  the 
mill  for  him,  I  suppose !" 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Charlton,  for  suggesting  it," 
said  Fleda  looking  down  again. 

"  Angry !" — ^said  he.  "  But  is  that  what  you  would  have 
me  do  ?" 

"  J^ot  unless  you  like, — I  didn't  know  but  you  might  take 
his  place  onoe  in  a  while  for  a  little,  to  give  him  a  rest, — ^ 

*^  And  suppose  some  of  the  people  from  Montepoole  that 
know  me  should  oome  by  ?     What  are  you  thinkings  of?" 
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said  he  in  a  tone  that  certainly  justffied  FIe<)a's  depreca- 
tion. 

"  Well !" — said  Fleda  in  a  kind  of  choked  Tolce, — "  tWe 
IS  a  strange  rule  of  honour  in  vogue  m  the  world  I'' 

"  Why  should  I  help  Hugh  rather  than  anybody  else  ?" 

"He  is  killing  hinaself ! — "  said  Fleda,  letting  her  work 
fall  and  hardly  speaking  the  words  through  thick  tears.  Her 
bead  was  down  and  they  came  fast.  Charlton  stood  abashed 
for  a  minute. 

"  You  sha'n't  do  ao,  Fleda,"  said  he  gently,  endeavouring 
to  raise  her, — "  you  have  tired  yourself  with  this  miserable 
work ! — ^Come  to  the  window — ^you  liave  got  low-spirited, 
but  I  am  sure  without  reasoq  about  Hugh, — but  you  shall 
set  me  about  what  you  will — -You  are  right,  I  dare  say,  and 
I  am  wrong ;  but  don^t  make  me  think  myself  a  brute,  and 
I  will  do  anything  you  please." 

He  had  raised  her  up  and  made  her  lean  upon  him.  !^eda 
wiped  her  eyes  and  tried  to  smile. 

"  I  will  do  anything  that  will  please  you,  Fleda.'* 

"  It  is  not  to  please  mc, — "  she  answered  meekly. 

"  I  would  not  have  spoken  a  word  last  night  if  I  bad 
known  it  would  have  grieved  you  so." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  none  but  so  poor  a  reason 
for  doing  right,"  said  Fleda  gently. 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  think  you  are  about  as  good  reason 
as*  anybody  ueed  have,"  said  Charlton. 

She  put  her  hand«upon  his  arm  and  looked  up, — such  a 
look  of  pure  rebuke  as  carried  to  his  mind  the  full  force  of 
the  words  she  did  not  «peak, — '  Who  art  thou  that  carest 
ibr  a  worm  which  shalT  die,  and  foi^ettest  the  Lord  thy 
Maker  !' — Charlton's  eyes  fell.  Fleda  turned  gently  away 
and  began  to  mend  the  fire.  He  stood  watching  her  for  a 
little. 

"What  do  you  think  of  me,  Fleda?"  he  said  at  length. 

"  A  little  wrong-headed,"  answered  Fleda,  giving  binv.a 
glance  and  a  smile.     "  I  don't  think  you  are  very  bad." 

"  If  you  will  go  with  me,  Fleda,  you  shall  make  what  you 
please  of  me !" 

He  spoke  half  in  jest,  half  in  Ernest,  and  did  not  lum* 
self  know  at  the  moment  which  way  he  wished  Fleda  to 
take  it,    Put  she  had  no  notion  of  any  depth  in  his  words. 
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'^A  hopeless  task!"  she  answered  lightly,  shaking  her 
head,  as  she  got  down  on  her  knees  to  blow  the  fire ; — ^'  I 
am  afraid  it  is  too  much  for  me.  I  have  been  trjing  to 
mend  you  ever  since  you  came,  and  I  cannot  see  tl\e  slight- 
est change  for  the  better !" 

"  Where  is  the  bellows  ?"  said  Charlton  in  another  tone. 

"  It  has  expired — its  last  breath,"  said  Fleda.  "  In  other 
words,  it  has  lost  its  nose." 

"  Well,  look  here,"  said  he  laughing  and  pulling  her  away, 
— "  you  will  stand  a  &ir  chance  of  losing  your  face  if  you 
put  it  in  the  fire.  You  shaVt  do  it.  Come  and  shew  me 
where  to  find  the  scattered  parts  of  that  old  wind  instrument 
and  1  will  see  if  it  cannot  be  persuaded  to  play  again." 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 


I  dinna  ken  what  1  ■hookl  wani 
If  I  could  get  bat  a  man. 

BooTOB  Ballad. 


CAPT.  ROSSrrUR  did  no  work  at  the  saw-mill.  But 
Fleda^s  words  had  not  fallen  to  the  ground.  He  began 
to  shew  care  for  his  fellow-creatures  in  getting  the  bellows 
mended ;  his  next  step  was  to  look  to  his  gun ;  and  from 
that  time  so  long  as  he  staid  the  table  was  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  all  kinds  of  game  the  season  and  the  countrv^ 
could  furnish.  Wild  ducks  and  partridges  banished  pork 
and  bacon  even  from  memory  ;  and  Tleda^  joyfully  declared 
she  would  not  see  another  omelette  again  till  she  was  in 
distress. 

While  Charlton  was  still  at  hpme  came  a  very  urgent 
invitation  from  Mrs.  Evelyn  that  Fleda  should  pay  them  a 
long  visit  in  New  York,  bidding  her  care  for  no  want  of 
preparation  but  come  and  make  it  there.  Fleda  demurred 
however  on  that  very  score.  But  before  her  answer  was 
written,  another  missive  came  from  Dr.  Gregory,  not  asking 
9o  much  as  demanding  her  presence,  and  enclosing  a  fifly 
dollar  bill,  for  which  he  said  he  would  hold  her  responsible 
till  she  had  paid  him  with, — not  her  own  hands,— but  her 
own  lips.  There  was  no  withstanding  the  manner  of  this 
entreaty.  Fleda  packed  up  some  of  Mrs.  Rossitur^s  laid- 
by  silks,  to  be  refreshed  with  an  air  of  fashion,  and  set  off 
with  Charlton  at  the  end  of  his  furlough. 

To  her  simple  spirit  of  enjoyment  the  weeks  ran  fiist ;  and 
all  manner  of  novelties  and  kindnesses  helped  them  on.  It 
was  a  time  of  cloudless. pleasure.  But  those  she  had  left 
thought  it  long.  She  wrote  them  how  delightfully  she  kept 
house  for  the  old  doctor,  whose  wife  had  long  been  dead, 


and  how  joyously  she  and  the  Evelyns  made  time  fly.  And 
every  pleasure  she  felt  awoke  almost  as  strong  a  thi-ob  in 
the  hearts  at  home.  But  they  missed  her,  as  Barby  said, 
^dreadfully;"  and  she  was  most  dearly  welcomed  when 
she  came  back.     It  was  just  before  New  Year. 

For  half  an  hour  there  was  most  gladsome  use  of  eyes 
and  t(H]gues.    Fleda  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  them. 

"  How  well — ^how  well  you  are  looking,  dear  Fleda  I" 
said  her  aunt  for  the  third  or  fourth  time. 

*' That's  more  than  I  can  say  for  you  and  Hugh,  aunt 
Lucy.     What  have  you  been  doing  to  yourselves  ?" 

'^  Nothing  new,"  Uiey  said,  as  her  eye  went  from  one  to 
the  other. 

^  I  guess  you  have  wanted  me  !"  said  Fleda,  shaking  her 
head  as  she  kissed  them  both  again. 

"  I  guess  we  have,"  said  Hugh,  "  but  don't  fancy  we  hav« 
grown  thin  upon  the  want." 

"  But  Where's  uncle  Rolf?  you  didn't  tell  ine." 

*•*•  He  is  gone  to  look  after  those  lands  in  Midiigan." 

"  In  Midiigan ! — ^When  did  he  go  ?" 

"  Very  soon  after  you." 

"And  you  didn't  let  me  know! — O  why  didn't  yout 
How  lonely  you  must  have  been." 

^  Let  you  know  indeed !"  said  Mi*s.  Rossitur,  wrapping 
her  in  her  arms  again  ; — "  Hugh  and  I  counted  every  week 
tliat  YOU  staid  with  more  and  pleasure  each. one." 

"  1  understand !"  said  Fleda  laughing  under  her  aunt's 
kisses.  "  Well  I  am  glad  I  am  at  home  again  to  take  Sire 
of  you.     I  see  you  can't  get  alongwithout  me !" 

'•  People  have  been  very  kind,  Fleda,"  said  Hugh. 

"Have  they?" 

"  Yes — thinking  we  were  desolate  I  suppose.  There  has 
been  no  end  to  aunt  Miriam's  goodness  and  pleasantness." 

"  O  aunt  Miriam,  always !"  said  Fleda.     "  And  Seth." 

"  Catherine  Douglass  has  been  up  twice  to  ask  if  her 
mother  could  do  anything  for  us ;  and  Mrs.  Douglass 
sent '  us  once  a  rabbit  and  once  a  quantity  of  wild  pigeons 
that  Earl  had  shot  Mother  and  I  lived  upon  pigeons  for 
I  don't  know  how  long.  Barby  wouldn't  eat  ^em — she 
iiaid  she  liked  pork  better ;  but  I  believe  she  did  it  on  pur- 
pose.* 


*'  Like  enough,"  said  Fleda  smiling,  from  her  aunt's 
arms  where  she  still  lay. 

*'  And  Seth  has  sent  you  plenty  of  your  fitvourite  hick- 
ory nuts,  very  fine  ones  ;  and  I  gathered  butternuts  enough 
for  you  near  home." 

"  Everything  is  for  me,"  said  Fleda.  "  Well,  the  first 
thing  I  do  shall  be  to  make  some  butternut  candy  for  yim. 
You  won't  despise  that,  Mr.  Hugh  1" 

Hugh  smiled  at  her,  and  went  on. 

*'  And  your  friend  Mr.  Olmney  has  sent  us  a  corn-basket 
full  of  the  superbest  apples  you  ever  saw.  He  has  one  tree 
of  the  finest  in  Queechy,  he  says." 

"  My  friend !"  said  Fleda,  colouring  a  little. 

**  Well  I  don't  know  whose  he  is  if  he  isn't  youra,"  said 
Hugh.  **  And  even  the  Finns  sent  us  some  fish  that  their 
brother  had  caught,  because,  they  said,  they  had  more  than 
they  wanted.  And  Dr.  Quackenboss  sent  us  a  goose  and  a 
turkey.  We  didn't  like  to  keep  them,  but  we  were  afraid 
if  we  sent  them  back  it  would  not  be  understood." 

"  Send  them  back !"  said  Fleda.  "  That  would  never  do ! 
All  Queechy  would  have  rung  with  it." 

"  Well  we  didn't,"  said  Hugh.  **  But  so  we  sent  one  of 
them  to  Barby's  old  .mother  for  Christmas." 

**  Poor  Dr.  Quackenboss !"  said  Fleda.  **  That  man  has 
as  near  as  possible  killed  me  two  or  three  times.  As  for 
the  others,  they  are  certainly  the  oddest  of  all  the  finny 
tribes.     I  must  go  out  and  see  Barby  for  a  minute." 

It  was  a  good  many  minutes,  however,  before  she  could 
get  free  to  do  any  such  thing. 

r  ''You  ha'n't  lost  no  fiesh,"  said  Barby  shaking  hands 
with  her  anew.  "  What  did  they  think  of  Queechy  keep, 
down  in  York  1" 

"  I  don't  know— I  didn't  ask  them,"  safd  Fleda.  "  How 
goes  the  world  with  you,  Barby  ?" 

"  I'm  mighty  glad  you  are  come  home,  Fleda,"  said 
Barby  lowering  her  voice. 

"  Why  r  said  Fleda  in  a  like  tone. 

''  I  guess  I  ain't  all  that's  glad  of  it,"  Miss  Elster  went 
on,  with  a  glance  of  her  bright  eye. 

« I  gue«w*  not,"  said  Fleda  reddening  a  Httle ; — "  but  what 
is  the  matter  1" 


^There^s  two  of  our  friends  haVt  made  ua  but  one  visit 
a  piece  since — oh,  ever  since  some  time  in  October !" 

"  Well  never  mind  the  people,"  said  Fleda.  "  Tell  me 
wiiat  you  were  going  to  say." 

"  And  Mr,  Olraney,"  said  Barby  not  minding  her,  "  he's 
took  and  sent  us  a  great  basket  chock  full  of  i^ples.  Now 
wa'n't  that  smart  of  him,  when  he  knowed  there  wa'n't  no 
one  here  that  cared  about  'em  ]" 

'^  They  are  a  particularly  fine  kind,"  said  Fleda. 

^  Did  you  hear  about  the  goose  and  turkey.  1" 

"  Yes,"  said  Fleda  laughing. 

'*  The  doctor  thinks  he  iias  done  the  thing  just  about 
right  this  time,  I  s'peet.  He  had  ought  to  take  out  a 
patent  right  for  his  invention.  He'd  feel  spry  if  he  knowed 
who  eat  one  on  'em." 

"  Never  mind  the  doctor,  Barby.  Was  this  what  you 
.wanted  to  see  me  for  1" 

"  No,"  said  Barby  changing  her  tone.  **  Pd  give  some- 
tliing  it  was.  I've  been  all  but  at  my  wit's  end ;  for  you 
know  Mis'  Rossitur  ain't  no  hand  about  anything — I 
couldn't  say  a  word  to  her — and  ever  since  he  went  away 
we  have  been  just  winding  ourselves  -up.  I  thought  I 
should  clear  out,  when  Mis'  Rossitur  said  maybe  you 
wa'n't  a  coming  till  next  week." 

"  But  what  is  it  Barby  1  what  is  wrong  1" 

'*  There  ha'n't  been  anything  right,  to  my  notions,  for  a 
long  spell,"  said  Barby,  wringing  out  her  dishcloth  hard 
and  flinging  it  down  to  give  herself  uninterruptedly  to  talk ; 
— "  but  now  you  see,  Didenhover  nor  none  of  the  men 
never  comes  near  the  house  to  do  a  chore ;  and  there  ain't 
wood  to  last  three  days ;  and  Hugh  ain't  fit  to  cut  it  if  it 
was  piled  up  in  the  yard ;  and  there  ain't  the  first  stick  of 
it  out  of  the  woods  yet." 

Fleda  sat  down  and  looked  very  thoughtfully  into  the  fire. 

"  He  had  ought  to  ha'  seen  to  it  afore  he  went  away,  but 
he  ha'n't  done  it,  and  there  it.  is.*" 

"  Why  who  takes  care  of  the  cows  V*  said  Fleda. 

"O  never  mind  the  cows,"  said  Barby; — "they  ain't 
sufiering;  I  wish  we  was  as  well  off  as  they  be; — but  I 
guess  when  he  went  away  he  made  a  hole  in  our  pockets 
for  to  mend  his'n.     I  don't  say  he  hadn't  ought  to  ha'  done 
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it,  but  we've  been  pretty  short  ever  sen,«Fleda — we're  in 
the  last  bushel  of  fiour,  and  there  ain't  but  a  handful  of 
corn  meal,  and  mighty  little  sugar,  white  or  brown. — ^I  did 
say  something  to  Mis'  Rossitur,  but  all  the  sood  it  did  was 
to  spile  her  appetite,  I  s'pose ;  and  if  there  s  grain  in  the 
floor  there  ain't  nobody  to  carry  it  to  mill, — ^nor  to  thresh 
it, — nor  a  team  to  draw  it,  fur's  I  know." 

"  Hugh  cannot  cut  wood !"  said  Fleda ; — "  nor  drive  to 
mill  either,  in  this  weather." 

"  I  could  go  to  mill,"  said  Barby,  "  now  you're  to  hum, 
but  that's  only  the  beginning ;  and  it's  no  use  to  try  to  do 
everything — flesh  and  blood  m\ist  stop  somewhere. — " 

"  No  indeed  !"  said  Fleda.  "  We  must  have  somebody 
immediately." 

"That's  what  I  had  fixed  upon,"  said  Barby.  "If  you 
could  get  hold  o'  some  young  feller  that  wa'n't  sot  up  with 
an  idee  that  he  was  a  grown  man  and  too  big  to  be  told, 
I'd  just  clap  to  and  fix  that  little  room  up  stairs  for  him 
and  give  him  his  victuals  here,  and  we'd  have  some  good 
of  hira ;  instead  o'  having  him  streakin'  off  just  at  the 
minute  when  he'd  ought  to  be  along." 

"  Who  is  there  we  could  get,  Barby  1" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Barby;  "but  they  say.  there  is 
never  a  nick  that  there  ain't  a  joff  some  place ;  so  I  guess 
it  can  be  made  out.  I  asked  Mis^  Plumfield,  but  she  didn't 
know  anybody  that  was  out  of  work ;  nor  Seth  Plumfield. 
I'll  tell  you  who  does, — that  is,  if  there  m  anybody, — Mis* 
Douglass.  She  keeps  hold  of  one  end  of  'most  every- 
body^s  af&irs,  I  tell  her.  Anyhow  she's  a  gOod  hand  to 
go  to." 

"  I'll  go  there  at  once,"  said  Fleda.  "  Do  you  know 
anything  about  making  maple  sugar,  Barby  1" 

"  That's  the  very  thing  !"  exclaimed  Barby  ecstatically. 
"  There's  lots  -o'  sugar  nkaples  on  the  fkrm  and  it's  murder 
to  let  them  go  to  loss ;  and  they  ha'n't  done  us  a  speck  o' 
good  ever  since  I  come  here.  And  in  your  grandfather's 
time  they  used  to  make  barrels  and  barrels.  You  and  me 
and  Hugh,  and  somebody  else  we'll  have,  we  could  clap  to 
and  make  as  much  sugar  and  molasses  in  a  week  as  would 
last  us  till  spring  cofiie  round  again.  There's  no  sense  intc 
it  1    All  we  d  want  would  be  to  borrow  a  team  some  place. 
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WaA  all  that  in  my  head  long  ago.  If  we  cduld  see  the 
last  of  that  man  Didenhover  oncet,  Fd  take  hold  of  the 
plough  myself  and  see  if  I  couldn't  make  a  living  out  of 
it !  I  don't  believe  the  world  would  go  now,  Fleda,  if  it 
wa'n't  for  women.  I  never  see  three  men  yet  that  didn't 
try  me  more  than  they  were  worth." 

^*  Patience,  Barby !"  said  Fleda  smiling.  ^^  Let  us  take 
things  quietly." 

'^  Well  I  declare  I'm  beat,  to  see  how  you  take  'em," 
said  Barby,  looking  at  her  lovingly. 

'*  Don't  you  know  why,  JBarby  T 

'^  I  s'pose  I  do,"  said  Barby  her  face  softening  still  more, 
— "  or  I  can  guess." . 

"  Because  I  know  that  all  these  troublesome  things  will 
be  managed  in  the  best  way  and  by  my  best  friend,  and  I 
know  that  he  will  let  none  of  them  hurt  me.  I  am  sure- 
of  it — isn't  that  enough  to  keep  me  quiet  ?" 

Fleda's  eyes  were  filling  and  Barby.  looked  away  from 
them. 

^^  Well  it  beats  me,"  she  said  taking  up  her  dishcloth 
again,  ^'  why  you  should  have  anything  to  trouble  you.  I 
can  understand  wicked  folks  being  plagued,  but  I  can't  see 
the  sense  of  the  good  ones." 

'^  Troubles  are  to  make  good  people  better,  Barby." 

"  Well,"  said  Barby  with  a  very  odd  mixture  of  real 
feeling  and  seeming  want  of  it, — "  it's  a  wonder  I  never 
got  religion,  for  I  will  say  that  all  the  decent  people  I  ever 
see  were  of  that  kind ! — Mis'  Rossitur  ain't  though,  is  she  ?" 

'*  No,"  said  Fleda,  a  pang  crossing  her  at  the  thought 
that  all  her  aunt's  loveliness  must  tell  directly  and  heavily 
in  this  case  to  lighten  religion's  testimony.  It  was  that 
thought  and  no  odier  which«  saddened  her  brow  as  she  went 
back  into  the  other  room. 

'*  Troubles  already  !"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur.  '^  You  will  be 
sorry  you  have  come  back  lb  them,  dear." 

"  No  indeed !"  said  Fleda  brightly ;  "  I  am  very  glad  I 
have  come  home.  We  will  try  and  manage  the  troubles, 
aunt  Lucy." 

There  was  no  doing  anything  that  day,  but  the  very  next 
afternoon  Fleda  and  Hugh  walked  down  through  the  snow 
to  Mrs.  Douglass's.     It  was  a  long  walk  ahd  a  cold  one,  and 
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the  snow  was  heavy ;  but  the  pleasure  of  being  together 
iiade  up  for  it  all.  It  was  a  bright  walls  too,  in  spite  of 
everything. 

In  a  most  thrifby-looking  well-painted  farm-house  lived 
Mrs.  Douglass.  ' 

"  Why  'tain't  you,  is  it  ?"  she  said  when  she  opened  the 
door, — '^  Catharine  said  it  was,  and  I  said  I  guessed  it  waVt, 
for  I  reckoned  you  had  made  up  your  mind  not  to  oome  and 
see  me  at  all. — How  do  you  do  1" 

The  last  sentence  in  the  tone  of  hearty  and  earnest  hos- 
pitality.    Fleda  made  her  excuses. 

"  Ay,  ay, — I  can  understand  all  that  just  as  well  as  if 
you  said  it.  I  know  how  much  it  means  too.  Take  off 
your  hat." 

Fleda  said  she  could  not  stay,  and  explained  her  business. 

"So  you  ha'n't  come  to  see  me  after  all.  Well  now 
take  off  your 'hat,  'cause  I  won't  have  anything  to  say  to  you 
till  you  do.     I'll  give  you  supper  right  away." 

"  But  I  have  left  my  aunt  alone,  Mrs.  Douglass ; — and 
the  afternoons  are  so  short  now  it  would  be  dark  before  we 
could  get  home." 

"  Serve  her  right  for  not  coming  along !  and  you  sha'n't 
walk  home  in  the  dark  for  Earl  will  harness  the  team  and 
carry  you  home  like  a  streak — ^the  horses  have  nothing  to 
do--Come,  you  sha'n't  go." 

And  as  Mrs.  Douglass  laid  violent  hands  on  her  bonnet 
Fleda  thought  best  to  submit.  She  was  presently  rewarded 
with  the  promise  of  the  very  person  she  wanted — a  boy,  or 
young  man,  then  in  Earl  Douglass's  employ ;  but  his  wife 
said  "  she  guessed  he'd  give  him  up  to  her ;"  and  what  his 
Mrife  said,  Fleda  knew.  Earl  Douglass  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  good. 

"  There  ain't  enough  to  do  to  keep  him  busy,"  said  Mrs. 
Douglass.  "  I  told  Earl  he  made  me  more  work  than  he 
^aved ;  but  he's  hung  on  till  no^." 

•*  What  sort  of  a  boy  is  he,  Mrs.  Douglass  1" 

"  He  ain't  a  steel  trap,  I  tell  you  beforehand,"  said  the 
lady,  with  one  of  her  sharp  intelligent  glances, — '*  he  don't 
know  which  way  to  go  till  you  shew  him  ;  but  he's  a  clever 
enough  kind  of  a  chap — ^he  don't  mean  no  harm.  I  guess 
he'll  do  for  what  vou  want." 
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''Trust  him^ith  anything  but  a  knife  and  fork,"  said  she, 
with  another  look  and  shake  of  the  head.  ''  He  has  no  idea 
but  what  everything  on  the  supper-table  is  meant  to  be  eaten 
straight  off.  I  would  keep  two  such  men  as  my  husband 
as  soon  as  I  would  Philetus." 

''  Philetus  !"  said  Fleda, — "  the  person  that  brought  the 
chicken  and  thought  he  had  brought  two  ?" 

"  You've  hit  it,"  said  Mrs,  Douglass.  "  Now  you  know 
him.     How  do  you  like  our  new  minister  ?" 

"  We  are  all  very  much  pleased  with  him." 

"  He's  very  good-looking,  don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"A  very  pleasant  face." 

''  I  lia'n't  seen  him  much  yet  except  in  church ;  but  those 
that  know  say  he  is  very  agreeable  in  the  house." 

''  Truly,  I  dare  say,"  answered  Fleda,  for  Mrs.  Douglass's 
&ce  looked  for  her  testimony. 

"•  But  I  think  he  looks  as  if  he  was  beating  his  brains  out 
there  among  his  booics — I  tell  him  he  is  getting  the  blues, 
living  in  that  big  house  by  himself." 

"  Do  you  manage  to  do  all  your  work  without  help,  Mrs. 
l)ouglass"?"  said  Fleda,  knowing  that  the  question  was  ''in 
order"  and  that  the  affirmative  answer  was  not  counted  a 
thing  to  be  ashamed  of. 

"  Well  I  ^ess  I'll  know  good  reason,"  said  Mrs.  Doug- 
lass complacently,  "  before  I'll  have  any  help  to  spoil  my 
work.  Come  along,  and  I'll  let  you  see  whether  I  want 
one." 

Fleda  went,  very  willingly,  to  be  sheMm  all  Mrs.  Doug- 
lass's household  arrangements  and  clever  contrivanoes,  of 
her  own  or  her  husband's  devising,  for  lessening  or  &cilita- 
ting  labour.  The  lady  was  proud  and  had  some  reason  to 
be,  of  the  very  superb  order  and  neatness  of  each  part  and 
detail.  No  comer  or  closet  that  might  not  be  laid  open 
fearlessly  to  a  visiter's  inspection.  Miss  Catharine  was  t£en 
directed  to  open  her  piano  and  amuse  Fleda  with  it  while  her 
mother  performed  her  promise  of  getting  an  early  supper; 
a  command  grateful  to  one  or  two  of  the  party,  for  Catha- 
rine had  been  carrying  on  all  this  while  a  most  stately  t^te- 
a-tSte  with  Hugh  which  neither  had  any  wish  to  prolong. 
80  Fleda  filled  up  the  time  good-naturedly  with  thrantmiug 
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oyer  the  two  or  three  bits  of  her  childish  moaie  that  she 
Qoold  recall,  till  Mr.  Douglass  came  in  and  they  were  sum* 
moned  to  sit  down  to  supper ;  which  Mrs.  Douglass  mtro* 
duced  by  telling  her  guests  ^'  they  must  take  what  they  oould 
get,  for  she  had  made  fresh  bread  and  cake  and  pi^  lor. them 
two  or  three  times,  and  she  wasn't  a  gomg  to  do  it  again.'' 

Her  table  was  abundantly  spread  however,  and  with  most 
exquisite  neatness,  and  everything  was  of  excellent  quality, 
saving  only  certain  matters  which  call  f>r  a  free  liand  in  the 
use  of  material.  Fleda  thought  the  pumpkin  pies  mast  have 
been  made  from  that  vaunted  stock  which  is  said  to*  want  no 
eggs'  nor  siigar,  and  the  eakes  she  told  Mrs.  Rossitur  after- 
wards would  have  been  good  if  half  the  flour  had  been  left 
out  and  the  other  ingredients  doubled.  The  deficiency  in 
one  kind  however  was  made  up  by  superabundance  in  an* 
other ;  the  table  was  stocked  with  such  wealth  of  crockery 
that  one  could  not  imagine^any  poverty  in  what  was  to  go 
upon  it.  Fleda  hardly  knew  how  to  marshal  the  confusion 
of  plates  which  grouped  themselves  around  her  cup  and 
saucer,  and  none  of  them  might  be  dispensed  with.  There 
was  one  set  of  little  glass  dishes  for  one  kind  of  sweetmeat, 
another  set  of  ditto  for  another  kind ;  an  army  of  tiny  plates* 
to  receive  and  shield  the  tab}ecl6th  from  the  dislodged  cups 
of  tea,  saucers  being  the  conventional  drinking  vessels;  and 
there  were  the  standard  bread  and  butter  plates,  which  be 
sides  their  proper  charge  of  bread  and  butter  and  beef  an^ 
cheese,  were  expected,  Fleda  knew,  to  receive  a  portion  ^ 
every  kind  of  cake  that  might  happen  to  be  on  the  table 
It  was  a  very  different  thing  however  from  Miss  AaastasiaV 
tea-table  or  that  of  Miss  Flora  Quackenboss.  Fleda  en- 
joyed the  whole  time  without  difficulty. 

Mr.  Douglass  readily  agreed  to  the  transfer  of  Philetus's 
services. 

"  He's  a  good  boy !"  said  Earl, — "  he's  a  good  boy ;  he's 
as  good  a  kind  of  a  boy  as  you  need  to  have.  He  wants 
tellin';  most  boys  want  tellin';  but  he'll  do  when  he  is 
told,  and  he  means  to  do  right." 

"  How  long  do  you  expect  j  )ur  uncle  will  be  gone  V 
said  Mrs.  Douglass. 

*'  I  do  not  know,"  said  Fleda. 

^'  Have  you  heard  from  him  since  he  left  1' 
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^  Not  since  I  came  home,"  said  Fleda.  '^  Mr.  Douglass, 
what  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done  about  the  maple  trees  in 
the  sugar  seasc;n  1" 

"  Why,  you  calculate  to  try  raakin'  sugar  in  the  spring  ?" 

"Perhaps — at  any  rate  1  should  like  to  know  about  it." 

"  Well  I  should  think  you  would,"  said  Earl,  "  and  it's 
easy  done — ^there  ain't  nothin'  easier,  when  you  know  the 
right  way  to  set  to  work  about  it ;  and  there's  a  fine  lot 
of  sugar  trees  on  the  old  farm — I  recollect  of  them  sugar 
trees  as  long  ago  as  when  I  was  a  boy — I've  helped  to  work 
tiiem  afoi*e  now,  but  there's  a  good  many  years  since-^has 
made  me  a  leetle  older — ^but  the  first  thing  you  want  is  a 
man  and  a  team,  to  go  about  and  empty  the  buckets — the 
buckets  must  be  emptied  every  day,  and  then  carry  it 
down  to  the  house." 

"  Yes,  I  know,'"  said  Fleda,  "  but  what  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  to  the  trees  ?" 

"  Why  la !  'tain't  much  to  do  to  the  trees — all  you've 
got  to  do  is  to  take  an  axe  and  chip  a  bit  out  and  stick  a 
chip  a  leetle  way  into  the  cut  for  to  dreen  the  sap,  and  set 
a  trough  under,  and  then  go  on  to  the  next  one,  and  so  on  \ 
— ^you  may  make  one  or  two  cuts  in  the  south  side  of  the 
tree,  and  one  or  two  cuts  in  the  north  side,  if  the  tree's  big 
enough,  and  if  it  ain't,  only  make  one  or  two  cuts  in  the 
south  side  of  the  tree ;  and  for  the  sap  to  run  good  it  had 
ought  to  be  th&t  kind  o'  weather  when  it  freezes  in  the  day 
and  thaws  by  night ; — I  would  say ! — when  it  friz  in  the 
night  and  thaws  in  the  day  ;  the  sap  runs  more  bountifully 
in  that  kind  o'  weather." 

It  needed  little  from  Fleda  to  keep  Mr.  Douglass  at  the 
maple  trees  till  supper  was  ended ;  and  then  as  it  was 
already  sundown  he  went  to  harness  the  sleigh. 

It  was  a  comfortable  one,  and  the  horses  if  not  very 
handsome  nor  bright-curried  were  well  fed  and  had  good 
heart  to  their  work.  A  two-mile  drive  was  before  them, 
and  with  no  troublesome  tongues  or  eyes  to  claim  her 
attention  Fleda  enjoyed  it  fully.  In  the  soft  clear  winter 
twilight  when  heaven  and  earth  mingle  so  gently,  and  the 
stars  look  forth  brighter  and  cheerfuller  than  ever  at  an- 
other  time,  they  slid  along  over  the  fine  roads,  too  swiflly, 
towards  home :  and  Fleda's  thoughts  as  easily  and  swiftly 
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slipped  away  frdm  Mr.  Douglass  and  maple  sugar  and 
Philetus  and  an  unfilled  wood-yard  and  an  empty  Hour-bar- 
rel, and  revelled  in  the  pure  ether.  A  dark  rising  ground 
covered  with  wood  sometimes  rose  between  her  and  the 
western  horizon ;  and  then  a  long  stretch  o^  snow,  only  less 
pure,  would  leave  free  view  of  its  unearthly  white  light, 
dimmed  by  no  exhalation,  a  gentle,  mute,  but  not  the  less 
eloquent,  witness  to  Earth  of  what  Heaven  must  be. 

But  the  sleigh  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  Fleda's  musings 
came  home. 

^*  Grood-night !"  said  Earl,  in  reply  to  their  thanks  and 
adieus; — ^^'tain't  anything  to  thank  a  body  for — ^let  me 
know  when  you're  a  goiir  into  the  sugar  making  and  Fll 
come  and  help  you." 

"  How  sweet  a  pleasant  message  may  make  an  unmusi- 
cal tonffue,"  said  FJeda,  as  she  and  Hugh  made  their  way 
up  to  the  house. 

^'  We  had  a  stupid  enough  afternoon,"  said  Hugh. 

"  Qut  the  ride  home  was  worth  it  all !" 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Tit  meny,  ^\Am  merry,  in  good  green  wood, 

So  blithe  Lady  Alice  Is  singing; 
On  the  beech**  pride,  and  the  oek^k  brown  side, 

Lord  Ricta«rd*e  axe  is  ringing. 

Ladt  op  TBI  Lakk. 


PHILETUS  came,  and  was  inducted  into  office  and  the 
little  room  immediately ;  and  Fleda  felt  herself  eased 
of  a  burthen.  Barby  reported  him  stout  and  willinff,  and  he 
proved  it  by  what  seemed  a  perverted  inclination  for  bear- 
ing the  most  enormous  logs  of  wood  he  could  find  into  the 
kitchen. 

"  He  will  hurt  himself!"  said  Fleda. 

'*'  ril  protect  him  ! — against  anvthing  but  buckwheat  bat- 
ter," said  Barby  with  a  grave  shake  of  her  head.  '*  Lazy 
folks  takes  the  most  pains,  I  tell  him.  But  it  would  be 
good  to  have  some  more  ground,  Fleda,  for  Philetus  says  he 
don't  care  for  no  dinner  when  he  has  griddles  to  break&st, 
and  there  ain't  anything  much  cheaper  than  that." 

"  Aunt  Lucy,  have  you  any  change  in  the  house?"  said 
Fleda  that  same  day. 

^  There  isn't  but  three  and  sixpence,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur 
with  a  pained  conscious  look.     '*  What  is  wanting,  dear  ?" 

'^  Only  candles — ^Barby  has  suddenly  found  we  are  out, 
and  she  won't  have  any  more  made  before  to-morrow. 
Never  mind !" 

^  There  is  only  that,"  repeated  Mrs.  Rossitur.  **  Hudi 
has  a  little  money  due  to  him  from  last  summer,  but  he 
hasn't  been  able  to  get  it  yet.     You  may  take  that,  dear." 

"  No,"  said  Fleda, — "  we  mustn't.  We  might  want  it 
more." 

''  We  can  sit  in  the  dark' for  onoe,"  said  Hugh,  "^  and  try 
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to  make  an  unoommon  display  of  what  Dr.  Quackenbosa 
calls  '  sodality.' " 

"  No,"  said  Fleda,  who  had  stood  busily  thinking, — *'  I 
am  going  to  send  Philetus  down  to  the  post-office  for  the 
paper  and  when  it  comes  I  am  not  to  be  balked  of  reading 
it — I've  made  up  my  mind !  We'll  go  right  off  into  the 
woods  and  get  some  pine  knots,  Hugh — come!  They 
make,  a  lovely  light.  You  get. us  a  couple  of  baskets  and 
the  hatchet — 1  wish  we  had  two— and  I'll  be  ready  in  no 
time.     That'll  do!" 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Charlton  had  provided  against  any 
future  deficiency  of  news  in  his  family.  Fleda  skipped 
away  and  in  five  minutes  returned  arrayed  for  the  expedi- 
tion, in  her  usual  out-of-door  working  trim,  namely, — an 
old  dark  merino  cloak,  almost  black,  the  effect  of  which  was 
continued  by  the  edge  of  an  old  dark  mousseline  below,  and 
rendered  decidedly  striking  by  the  contrast  of  a  large 
whitish  yam  shawl  worn  over  it ;  the  whole  crowned  with 
a  little  close-fitting  hood  made  of  some  old  silver-grey  silk, 
shaped  tight  to  the  head,  without  any  bow  or  furbelow  to 
break  the  outline.  But  such  a  face  within  side  of  it !  She 
can^  almost  dancing  into  the  room. 

"  This  is  Miss  Ringgan  ! — as  she  appeared  when  she  was 
going  to  see  the  pine  trees.  Hugh,  don't  you  wish  you  had 
a  picture  of  me  T 

^'  I  have  got  a  tolerable  picture  of  you,  somewhere,"  said 
Hugh. 

^*  This  is  somebody  very  different  from  the  Miss  Ringgan 
that  went  to  see  Mrs.  Evelyn,  1  can  tell  you,"  Fleda  went 
on  gayly.  "  Do  you  know,  aunt  Lucy,  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  that  my  visit  to  New  York  wits  a  dream,  and  the 
dream  is  nicely  folded  away  with  my  silk  dresses.  Now  I 
must  go  tell  that  precious  Fhiletus  about  the  post-ofiice — I 
am  90  comforted,  aunt  Lucy,  whenever  I  see  that  fellow 
staggering  into  the  house  under  a  great  log  of  wood !  1 
have  not  heard  anything  in  a  long  time  so  pleasant  a9  the 
ringing  strokes  of  his  axe  in  the  yard.  Isn't  life  made  up 
of  little  things !" 

"  Why  don't  you  put  a  better  pair  of  shoes  on  ?" 

"  Can't  afford  it,  Mrs.  Rossitur  !     You  are  extravagaut !" 

'•  Go  and  put  on  my  Iodia-rul}bers." 
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'*  No  ma'am  ! — the  rooks  would  cut  them  to  pieces.  I 
have  brought  my  mind  down  to- my  shoes." 

^*  It  isn't  safe,  Fleda ;  you  might  see  somebody.'^ 

*'  Well  ma'am ! — ^But  1  tell  you  1  am  not  going  to  see 
anybody  but  the  chick-a-dees  and  the  snow-birds,  and 
there  is  great  simplicity  of  manners  prevailing  among 
them." 

The  shoes  were  changed,  and  Hugh  and  Fleda  set  forth, 
lingering  awhile  however  to  give  a  new  edge  to  their 
hatchet,  Fleda  turning  the  grindstone.  They  mounted 
then  the  apple-orchard  hill  and  went  a  little  distance  along 
the  edge  of  the  table-land  before  striking  off  into  the  woods. 
They  had  stood  still  a  minute  to  look  over  the  little  white 
valley  to  the  snow-dressed  woodland  beyond. 

"This  is  better  than  New  York,  Hugh,"  said  Fleda. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  said  another 
voice.  Fleda  turned  and  started  a  little  to  see  Mr.  Olmney 
at  her  side,  and  congratulated  herself  instantly  on  her  shoes. 

"  Mrs.  Rossitur  told  me  where  you  had  gone  and  gave 
me  permission  to  follow  you,  but  I  hardly  hoped  to  over- 
take you  so  soon." 

"  We  stopped  to  sharpen  our  tools,"  said  Fleda.  "  We  are 
out  on  a  foraging  expedition." 

"  Will  you  let  me  help  you  f ' 

^  Certainly  ! — if  you  understand  the  business.  Do  you 
know  a  pine  knot  when  you  see  it  V 

He  Jghed  and  shoo/ his. head,  but  avowed  a  wish  to 
leanu 

"  W^,  it  would  be  a  charity  to  teach  you  anything 
wholesome,"  said  Fleda,  "  for  1  heard  one  of  Mr.  Olmney 's 
friends  lately  saying  that  he  looked  like  a  person  who  was 
in  danger  of  committing  suicide." 

"Suicide! — One  of  my  friends!" — he  exclaimed  in  the 
utmost  astonishment. 

"  Yes,"  said  Fleda  laughing ; — "  and  there  is  nothing  like 
the  open  air  for  clearing  away  vapours." 

"  You  cannot  have  known  that  by  experience,"  said  he 
looking  at  her. 

Fleda  shook  her  head  and  advising  him  to  take  nothing 
forffranted,  set  off  into  the  woods. 

Tbey  were  in  a  beautiful  state.     A  light  snow  but  an  inch 
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or  two  deep  had  &lien  tbe  night  before;  the  air  had  been 
perfectly  still  daring  the  day  ;  and  though  the  sun  was  out, 
bright  and  mijJd,  it  had  done  little  but  glitter  on  the  earth's 
white  capping.  The  light  dry  flakes  of  snow  had  not  stir- 
red from  their  first  resting-place.  The  long  branches  of  the 
lai^e  pines  were  just  tipped  with  snow  at  the  ends ;  on  the 
smaller  evei^reens  every  leaf  and  tuft  had  its  separate  crest. 
Stones  and  rocks  were  smoothly  rounded  over,  little  shrubs 
and  sprays  that  lav  along  the  ground  were  all  doubled  in 
white ;  and  the  hemlock  branches,  bending  with  their 
feathery  burthen,  stooped  to  the  foreheads  of  the  party  and 
gave  them  the  freshest  of  salutations  as  they  brushed  by. 
The  whole  wood-scene  was  particularly  fair  and  graceful. 
A  light  veil  of  purity,  no  more,  thrown  over  the  wilder- 
ness of  stones  and  stumps  and  bare  ground, — like  the  bless- 
ing of  charity,  covering  all  roughnesses  and  unsightlinesses — 
like  the  innocent  unsullied  nature  that  places  its  light  shield 
between  the  eye  and  whatever  is  unequal,  unkindly,  and 
unlovely  in  the  world.  ' 

^<  What  do  you  think  of  this  for  a  misanthropical  man, 
Mr.  Olmney  1  there's  a  better  tonic  to  be  found  in  the 
woods  than  in  any  remedies  of  man's  devising." 

''  Better  than  books  ?"  said  he. 

"  Certainly ! — No  comparison." 

"  I  have  to  learn  that  y©t." 

"  So  I  suppose,"  said  Fleda.  "  The  very  danger  to  be 
apprehended,  as  I  hear  sir,  is  from  your  running  a  tilt  into 
some  of  those  thick  folios  of  yours,  head  foremost. — ^There's 
no  pitch  there,  Hugh — ^you  may  leave  it  alone.  We  must 
go  on — there  are  more  yellow  pines  higher  up." 

^  But  who  could  give  such  a  strange  character  of  me  to 
you  ?"  said  Mr.  Olmney. 

"  1  am  sure  your  wisdom  would  not  advise  me  to  tell 
you  that,  sir.     You  will  find  nothing  there,  Mr.  Olmney." 

They  went  gayly  on,  careering  about  in  all  directions 
and  bearing  down  upon  every  promising  stump  or  dead 
pine  tree  they  saw  in  the  distance.  Hugh  and  Mr.  Olmney 
took  turns  in  the  labour  of  hewing  out  the  fat  pine  knots 
and  splitting  down  the  old  stumps  to  get  at  the  pitchy 
heart  of  the  wood ;  and  the  baskets  began  to  grow  heavy. 
The  whole  party  were  in  excellent  spirits,  and  as  happy  as 
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the  birds  that  filled  the  woods  and  whose  cheerj;  "  chick*a« 
dee-dee-dee,"  wad  heard  whenever  they  paused  to  rest  and 
let  the  hatchet  be  still. 

"  How  one  sees  everything  in  the  colour  of  one's  own 
spectacles,"  said  Fleda. 

"  May  I  ask  what  colour  yours  are  to-day  ?"  said  Mr. 
Olmney. 

"  Rose,  I  think,"  said  Hugh. 

"  No,"  said  Fleda,  **  they  are  better  than  that — ^they  are 
no  worse  colour  than  the  snow's  own — they  shew  me  every- 
thing just  asr  it  is.     It  could  not  be  lovelier." 

"Then  we  may  conclude,  may  we  not,"  said  Mr.  Olm- 
ney, "  that  you  are  not  sorry  to  find  yourself  in  Queechy 
again  1" 

''  I  am  not  sorry  to  find  myself  in  the  woods  again. 
Tha,t  is  not  pitch,  Mr.  Olmney." 

**  It  has  the  same  colour, — and  weight." 

"  No,  it  is  only  wet — see  this  und  smell  of  it — do  you 
see  the  difference  ?     Isn't  it  pleasant  f 

"  Everything  is  pleasant  to-day,"  said  he  smiling. 

"  I  shall  report  you  a  cure.  .  Come,  I  want  to  go  a  little 
higher  and  shew  you  a  view.  Leave  that,  Hugh, — we  have 
got  enough — " 

But  Hugh  chose  to  finish  an  obstinate  stump,  and  his 
companions  went  oii  without  him.  It  was  not  very  far  up 
the  mountain  and  they  came  to  a  fine  look-out  point ;  the 
same  where  Fleda  and  Mr.  Garleton  had  paused  long  before 
on  their  quest  after  nuts.  The  wide  spread  of  country  was 
a  white  waste  now ;  the  delicate  beauties  of  the  snow  were 
lost  in  the  far  view  ;  and  the  distant  Catskill  shewed  win- 
trily  against  the  fair  blue  sky.  The  air  was  gentle  enough 
to  invite  them  to  stand  still,  afler  the  exercise  they  had 
taken,  and  as  they  both  looked  in  silence  Mr.  Olmney 
observed  that  h!s  companion's  &ce  settled  into  a  gravity 
rather  at  variance  with  the  expression  it  had  worn. 

"  I  should  hardly  think,"  said  he  softly,  '*  that  you  were 
looking  through  white  spectacles,  if  you  had  not  told  us 
so." 

"O — ^a  shade  may  come  over  what  one  is  looking  at, 
you  know,"  said  Fleda.  But  seeing  that  he  still  watched 
her  inquiringly  she  added, 
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^  I  do  not  think  a  very  wide  landscape  is  ever  gay  in  its 
effect  upon  the  mind— -do  you  ?" 

"  Perhaps — I  do  not  know,"  said  he,  his  eyes  turning  to 
It  again  as  if  to  try  what  the  effect  was. 

^*  My  thoughts  had  sone  back,"  said  Fleda,  '*  to  a  time  a 
good  while  ago,  when!  was  a  child  and  stood  here  in  sum- 
mer weather — and  I  was  thinking  that  the  change  in  the 
landscape  is  something  like  that  which  years  make  in  the 
mind." 

"  But  you  have  not,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  known  any 
very  acute  sorrow  ?" 

"  No — "  said  Fleda,  "  but  that  is  not  necessary.  There  is 
a  gentle  kind  of  discipline  which  does  its  work  I  think  more 
surely." 

"  Thank  God  for  gentle  discipline !"  said  Mr.  Olmney ; 
'^  if  you  do  not  know  what  those  griefs  are  that  break  down 
mind  and  body  together." 

'*  1  am  not  unthankful,  I  hope,  for  anything,"  said*  Fleda 
gently ;  "  but  I  have  been  apt  to  think  that  after  a  crushing 
sorrow  the  mind  may  lise  up  again,  but  that  a  long-con- 
tinued though  much  lesser  pressure  in  time  breaks  the 
spring." 

He  looked  at  her  again  with  a  mixture  of  incredulous 
and  tender  interest,  but  her  face  did  not  belie  her  words, , 
strange  as  they  sounded  from  so  young  and  in  general  so 
bright-seeming  a  creature. 

" '  There  shall  no  evil  happen  to  the  just,' "  he  said  pres- 
ently and  with  great  sympathy. 

Fleda  flashed  a  look  of  gratitude  at  him — it  was  no 
more,  for  she  felt  her  eyes  watering  and  tunied  them 
away. 

"  You  have  not,  I  trust,  heard  any  bad  news  ?" 

"  No  sir— -not  at  all !" 

'^  I  beg  pardon  for  asking,  but  Mrs.  Rossitur  seemed  to 
be  in  less  good  spirits  than  usual." 

He  had  some  reason  to  say  so,  having  found  her  in  a 
violent  fit  of  weeping. 

"  You  do  not  need  to  be  told,"  he  went  on,  "  of  the  need 
there  is  that  a  cloud  should  now  and  then  oome  over  this 
lower  scene — the  danger  that  if  it  did  not  our  eyes  would 
look  nowhere  else  ?" 
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There  is  something  very  touching  in  hearing  a  kind  voice 
say  what  one  has  often  struggled  to  say  to  oneself. 

''  1  know  it,  sir,"  said  Fleda,  her  words  a  little  choked, — 
"  and  one  may  not  wish  the  cloud  away, — ^but  it  does  not 
the  less  cast  a  shade  upon  the  face.  I  guess  Hugh  has 
worked  his  way  into  the  middle  of  that  stump  'by  this 
time,  Mr.  Olmney." 

They  rejoined  him ;  and  the  baskets  being  now  suffici- 
ently, heavy  and  arms  pretty  well  tired  they  left  the  further 
riches  of  the  pine  woods  unexplored  and  walked  sagely 
homewards.  At  the  brow  of  the  table-land  Mr.  Olmney 
left  them  to  take  a  shorter  cut  to  the  high-road,  having  a 
visit  to  make  which  the  shortening  day  warned  him  not  to 
defer. 

^'  Put  down  your  basket  and  rest  a  minute,  Hugh,"  said 
Fleda.  '*I  had  a  world  of  things  to  talk  to  you  about, 
and  this  blessed  man  has  driven  t^em  all  out  of  my 
head." 

''  But  you  are  not  sorry  he  came  along  with  us  T 

'•Q  no.  We  had  a  very  good  time.  How  lovely  it 
is,  Hugh!  Look  at  the  snow  down  there— without  a 
track ;  and  the  woods  have  been  dressed  by  the  fairies.  O 
look  how  the  sun  is  glinting  on  the  west  side  of  that 
hillock!" 

'^  It  is  twice  as  bright  since  you  have  come  home,"  said 
Hugh. 

'*  The  snow  is  too  beautiful  to-day.  O  1  was  right !  one 
may  grow  morbid  over  books — but  I  defy  anybody  in  the 
company  of  those  chick-a-dees.  I  should  think  it  would 
be  hard  to  keep  quite  sound  in  the  city." 

"You  are  glad  to  be  here  again,  aren't  you?"  said 
Hugh. 

"  Very !  O  Hugh ! — it  is  better  to  be  poor  and  have  one's 
feet  on  these  hills,  than  to  be  rich  and  shut  up  to  brick 
walls!"' 

"  It  is  best  as  it  is,"  said  Hugh  quietly. 

"Once,"  Fleda  went  on, — "one  fair  day  when  I  was  out 
driving  in  New  York,  it  did  come  over  me  with  a  kind  of 
pang  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  have  plenty  of  money 
again  and  be  at  ease ;  and  then,  as  I  was  looking  off  over 
that  pretty  North  river  to  the  other  shore.  I  bethought  me, 


'  A  little  that  a  righteous  man  hath  is  better  than  the  riohee 
of  many  wicked.' " 

Hugh  ^id  not  answer,  for  the  face  she  turned  to  him 
in  its  half  tearful  half  bright  submission  took  awaj  his 
speech. 

*'  Why  YOU  cannot  have  enjoyed  yourself  as  much  as  we 
thought,  Fleda,  if  you  dislike  the  city  so  much  ?'' 

^'  Yes  I  did.  O  I  enjoyed  a  great  many  things.  I  en- 
joyed being  with  the  Evelyns./  You  don't  know  how  much 
they  made  of  me,— every  one  of  them,; — father  and  mdther 
and  all  the  three  daughters — and  uncle  Orrin.  I  have  been 
well  petted,  I  can  tell  you,  since  I  have  been  gone." 

^'  1  am  glad  they  shewed  so  much  discrimination,"  said 
Hugh ;  "  they  would  be  puzzled  to  make  too  much  of  you.** 

"I  must  have  .been  in  a  remarkably  discriminating  soci- 
ety," said  Fleda,  "  for  everybody  was  very  kind !" 

*^  How  do  you  like  the  Evelyns  on  a  nearer  view  1" 

^*  Very  much  indeed ;  and  I  believe  they  really  love  me. 
Nothing  could  possibly  be  kinder,  in  all  ways  of  shewing 
kindness.    I  shall  never  foiget  it." 

"  Who  were  you  driving  with  that  day  ?"  said  Hugh. 

"  Mr.  Thorn." 

'*  Did  you  see  much  of  him  1" 

**  Quite  as  much  as  I  wished.  Hugh— — *I  took  your 
advice." 

"  About  what  ?"  said  Hugh. 

^'  I  carried  down  some  of  my  soribblings  and  sent  them 
to  a  Magazine." 

"  Did  you !"  said  Hugh  looking  delighted.  ^'  And  vrill 
they  publish  them  1" 

'^  I  don't  know,"  said  Fleda,  *^  that's  another  matter.  I 
sent  them,  or  uncle  Orrin  did,  when  I  first  went  down ;  and 
f  have  beard  nothing  of  them  yet." 

"  You  shewed  them  to  uncle  Orrin  1" 

"  Couldn't  help  it,  you  know.    I  had  to." 

^*  And  what  did  he  say  to  themi" 

"Come! — I'm  not  going  to  be  cross-questioned,"  said 
Fleda  laughing.    "  He  did  not  prevent  my  sending  them." 

"  And  if  they  take  them,  do  you  expect  they  will  give 
anything  for  them  1 — ^the  Magazine  people  1" 

"  I  am  sure  if  they  don't  they  shall  have  no  more — ^that 
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it  aiy  only  possible  inducement  to  let  them  be  printed.    For 
my  own  pleasure,  I  would  far  rather  not.'' 

**  Did  you  sign  with  your  own  name  1" 

"  My  own  name ! — Yes,  and  desired  it  to  be  printed  in 
large  capitals.  What  are  you  thinking  of?  No — I  hope 
you'll  forgive  me,  but  I  signed  myself  what  our  friend  tjae 
doctor  calls  *  Yugh.' " 

"  I'll  forgive  you  if  you'll  do  one  thing  for  rae." 

'What?" 

"Shew  me  all  you  have  in  your  portfolio — Do,  Fleda — 
to-night,  by  the  light  of  the  pitch-pine  knots.  Why 
shouldn't  you  give  me  that  pleasure  f  And  besides,  you 
know  Moliere  had  an  old  woman  V 

"  Well,"  said  Fleda  with  a  face  that  to  Hugh  was  ex- 
tremely satisfactory, — "  we'll  see — I  suppose  you  might  as 
well  read  my  productions  in  manuscript  as  in  print.  But 
they  are  in  a  terribly  scratchy  condition — they  go  some- 
times for  weeks  in  my  head  before  I  find  time  to  put 
-them  down — you  may  guess  polishing  is  pretty  well  out  of 
the  question.  Suppose  we  try  to  get  home  with  these  bas- 
kets." 

Which  they  did. 

"  Has  Philetus  got  home  V  was  Fleda's  first  question. 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  "  but  Dr.  Quackenboss  has 
been  here  and  brought  the  paper — he  was  at  the  post-office 
this  morning,  he  says.     Did  you  see  Mr.  Olmney  1" 

"  Yes  ma  am,  and  I  feel  he  has  saved  me  from  a  lame 
arm — those  pine  knots  are  so  heavy." 

"  He  is  a  lovely  young  man !"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  with 
uncommon  emphasis. 

"I  should  have  been  blind  to  the  fact,  aunt  Lucy,  if  you 
had  not  made  me  change  my  shoes.  At  present,  no  dis- 
paragement to  him,  I  feel  as  if  a  cup  of  tea  would  be  rather 
more  lovely  than  anything  else." 

"  He  sat  with  me  some  time,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur ;  ^'  I 
was  afraid  he  would  not  overtake  you." 

Tea  was  ready,  and  only  waiting  for  Mrs.  Rossitur  to 
come  down  stairs,  when  Fleda,  whose  eye  was  carelessly 
running  along  the  columns  of  the  paper,  uttered  a  sudden 
shout  and  covered  her  face  with  it.  Hugh  looked  up  in 
astonishment,  but  Fleda  was  beyond  anything  but  exela- 
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matioDs,  laughing  and  flushing  to  the  very  roots  of  her 
hair. 

"What  w  the  matter,  Fiedal" 

"  Why,"  said  Fleda, — ^  bow  comioal ! — ^1  was  just  look- 
ing over  the  list  of  articles  in  the  January  number  of  the 
'  Excelsior'  "— 

"  The  •  Excelsior' T  said  Hugh. 

"  Yes — ^the  Magazine  I  sent  my  things  to—I  was  running 
over  their  adveftisemeut  here,  where,  they  give  a  special 
puflT  of  the  publication  in  general  and  of  several  things  in 
particular,  and  I  saw — here  they  speak  of  *  A  tale  of  thrill- 
mg  interest  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Lothbury,  unsurpassed,'  and  so 
forth  and  so  forth ;  '  another  valuable  communication  from 
Mr.  Charleston,  whose  first  acute  and  discriminating  paper 
all  our  readers  will  remember ;  the  beginning  of  a  new  Ude 
from  the  infallibly  graceful  pen  of  Miss  Delia  Lawriston ; 
we  are  sure  it  will  be'  so  and  so ;  ' "  The  tvincPs  voices^^  by 
our  new  correspondent  "  Hugh^'*  hxis  a  delicate  sweetness  that 
would  do  no  discredit  to  some  of  our  most  honoured  names  P 
—What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

What  Hugh  thought  he  did  not  say,  but  he  looked  de- 
lighted, and  came  to  read  the  grateful  words  for  himself. 

"  I  did  not  know  but  they  had  declined  it  utterly,"  said 
Fleda, — "  it  was  so  long  since  I  had  sent  it  and  they  had 
taken  no  notice  of  it ;  but  it  seems  they  kept  it  for  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  volume." 

'' '  Would  do  no  discredit  to  some  of  our  most  honoured 
names' !"  said  Hugh.  "  Dear  Fleda,  I  am  very  glad !  jBut 
it  is  no  more  than  I  expected." 

"  Expected !"  said  Fleda.  "  When  you  had  not  seen  a 
•  Line !  Hush — My  dear  Hugh,  aren't  you  hungry  ?" 

The  tea,  with  this  spice  to  their  appetites,  was  wonder- 
fully relished ;  and  Hugh  and  Fleda  kept  making  des- 
patches of  secret  pleasure  and  sympathy  to  each  other's 
eyes;  .though  Fleda's  face  afler  the  first  flush  had  &ded 
was  perhaps  rathei*  quieter  than  usual.  Hugh's  was  illu- 
minated. 

"  Mr.  Skillcorn  is  a  smart  man  1"  said  Barby  coming  in 
with  a  package, — "  he  has  made  out  to  go  two  miles  in  two 
hours  and  get  back  again  safe  ?" 

''  Mors  Horn  the  post-ofiioe !"  exclaimed  Fleda  pouncing 
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upon  it, — "  oh  yes,  there  has  been  another  mail.  A  letter 
for  you,  aunt  Lucy  !  from  uncle  Rolf! — We'll  forgive  him, 
Barby — And  here's  a  letter  for  me,  from  uncle  Orrin,  and 
— yes — ^the  *  Excelsior.'  Hugh,  uncle  Orrin  said  he  would 
send  it.  Now  for  those  blessed  pine  knots !  Aunt  Lucy, 
you  shall  be  honoured  with  the  one  whole  candle  the  house 
contains." 

The  table  soon  cleared  away,  the  basket  of  fat  fuel  waa 
brought  in ;  and  one  or  two  splinters  being  delicately 
insinuated  between  the  sticks  on  the  fire  a  very  brilliant 
illumination  sprang  out.  Fleda  sent  a  congratulatory  look 
over  to  Hugh  on  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace  as  she 
eosily  established  herself  on  her  little  bench  at  one  comer 
with  her  letter;  he  had  the  Magazine.  Mrs.  Rossitur 
between  them  at  the  table  with  her  one  candle  was  already 
insensible  to  all  outward  things. 

And  soon  the  other  two  were  as  delightfully  absorbed. 
The  bright  light  of  the  fire  shone  upon  three  motionless 
and  rapt  figures,  and  getting  no  greeting  from  them  went 
off  and  danced  on  the  old  cupboard  doors  and  paper  hang- 
Ings,  in  a  kindly  hearty  joviality  that  would  have  put  any 
number  of  stately  wax  candles  out  of  countenance.  There 
was  no  poverty  in  the  room  that  night.  But  the  people 
were  too  busy  to  know  how  cosy  they  were;  till  Fleda 
was  ready  to  look  up  from  her  note  and  Hugh  had  gone 
twice  carefully  oyer  the  new  poem, — when  there  was  a 
sudden  giving  out  of  the  pine  splinters.  New  ones  were 
supplied  in  eager  haste  and  silence,  and  Hugh  was  begin- 
ning "  The  wind's  voices"  fqr  the  third  time  when  a  soft- 
whispered  '^  Hugh  !"  across  the  fire  made  him  look  over  to 
Fleda's  comer.  She  was  holding  up  with  both  hands  a 
iive-dollar  bank  note  and  just  shewing  him  her  eyes  over 
it. 

**  What's  that  1"  said  Hugh  in  an  energetic  whisper. 

"  I  don't  know !"  said  Fleda,  shaking  her  head  comically ; 
— "  I  am  told  '  The  wind's  voices'  have  blown  it  here,  but 
privately  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  windfall  of  another  kind." 

"What?"  said  Hugh  laughing. 

"  Uncle  Orrin  says  it  is  the  first  fruits  of  what  I  sent  to 
the  '  Excelsior,'  and  that  more  will  come ;  but  I  do  not  feel 
at  all  sure  that  it  is  entirely  the  growth  of  that  soil." 
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^  I  dare  say  it  is,'^  said  Hugh ;  "  I  am  m\re  it  is  wortb 
more  than  that.     Dear  Fleda,  I  like  it  so  much  l" 

Fleda  gave  him  such  a  smfle  of  grateful  affection  ! — not 
at  all  as  if  she  deserved  his  praise  but  as  if  it  was  very 
pleasant  to  have. 

^' What  put  it  into  your  head?  anything  in  particular?" 

"No — nothing — ^I  was  looking  out  of, the  window  gd% 
day  and  seeing  the  willow  tree  blow ;  and  that  looked  over 
my  shoulder ;  as  you  know  Hans  Andersen  says  his  stories 
did." 

"  It  is  just  like  you  !^-exactIy  as  it  can  be." 

"  Things  put  theipselves  in  my  head,"  said  Fleda,  tuck* 
ing  another  splinter  into  the  fire.  ^^  Isn't  this  better  than  a 
duuadelier?" 

«  Ten  times !" 

"And  so  much  pleasanter  ior  having  got  it  ourselves. 
What  a  nice  time  we  had,  Hugh?" 

"  W&ty  ^^^  ^^  *^®  portfolio,  Fleda — come ! — mother 
is  fast ;  she  won't  see  or  hear  anything.  What  does  father 
say,  mother  ?" 

In  answer  to  this  they  had  the  letter  read,  which  indeed 
contained  nothing  remarkable  beyond  its  strong  expressions 
of  affection  to  each  oiie  of  the  little  family ;  a  cordial  which 
Mrs.  Rossitur  drank  and  grew  strong  upon  in  the  very  act 
of  reading.  It  is  pity  the  medicine  of  kind  words  is  not 
more  used  in  the  world — ^it  has  so  much  power.  Then, 
having  folded  up  her  treasure  and  talked  a  little  while 
about  it,  Mrs.  Eossitur  caught  up  the  Magazine  like  a  per- 
son who  had  been  famished  in  that  kind ;  and  soon  she  and 
it  and  her  tallow  candle  formed  a  trio  apart  from  all  the 
world  again.  Fleda  and  Hugh  were  safe  to  pass  most 
mysterious-looking  little  papers  from  hand  to  hand  right 
before  her,  though  they  had  the  care, to  read  them  behind 
newspapers,  and  exchanges  of  thought  and  feeling  went 
on  more  swiflly  still,  and  soflly,  across  the  fire.  Looks, 
and  smiles,  and  whispers,  and  tears  too,  under  cover  of  a 
Tribune  and  an  Express.  And  the  blaze  would  die  down 
just  when  Hugh  had  got  to  the  last  verse  of  something, 
and  then  while  impatiently  waiting  for  the  new  pine  splin-  ^ 
ters  to  catch  he  would  tell  Fleda  how  much  he  liked  it,  or 
how  bei^utiful  he  thought  it,  and  whisper  enquiries  and 
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oritioal  questions;  ttU  the  fire  reached  the  fat  vein  and 
leaped  up  in  defiant  emulation  of  gas-lights  unknown,  and 
then  he  would  fall  to  again  with  renewed  gusto.  And 
Fleda  hunted  out  in  her  portfolio  what  bits  to  give  him. 
first,  and  bade  him  as  she  gave  them  remember  this  and 
understand  that,  which  was  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind 
in  the  reading.  And  through  all  the  brightening  and  fading 
blaze,  and  all  the  whispering,  congratulating,  explaining, 
and  rejoicing  going  on  at  her  side,  Mrs.  Kossitur  ^nd  her 
tallow  candle  were  devoted  to  each  other,  happily  and  en- 
grossingly.  At  last  however  she  flung  the  Magazine  from 
her  and  turning  from  the  table  sat  looking  into  the  fire  with 
a  rather  uncommonly  careful  and  unsatisfied  brow. 

"  What  did  you  think  of  the  second  piece  of  poetry  there, 
mother  ?"^said  Hugh  ; — "  that  ballad  1 — *The  wind's  voices' 
it  is  called." 

"  *  The  wind's  voices'  ? — 1  don't  know — I  didn'  tread  it,  I 
believe." 

"  Why  mother  !  i  liked  it  very  much.  Do  read  it — 
read  it  aloud." 

Mrs.  Rossitur  took  up  the  Magazine  again  abstractedly, 
and  read — 

"  *  Mamma,  what  makes  your  face  so  sad  ? 
The  sound  of  the  wind  makes  me  feel  glad ; 
But  whenever  it  blows,  as  gf^ave  you  look, 
As  if  you  were  reading  a  sorrowful  book.' 

"  *  A  sorrowful  book  1  am  reading,  dear, — 
A  book  of  weeping  and  pain  and  fear, — 
A  book  deep  printed  on  my  heart, 
Which  I  cannot  read  but  the  tears  will  start. 

"  *  That  breeze  to  my  ear  was  soft  and  mild 
Just  so,  when  I  was  a  little  child ; 
But  now  I  hear  in  its  fresliening  breath 
The  voices  of  those  that  sleep  iii  death.' 

'*  ^  Mamma,'  said  the  child  with  shaded  brow, 

*  What  is  this  book  you  are  reading  now? 
And  whv  do  you  read  what  makes  you  cry  ?* 

*  My  child,  it  comes  up  before  my  eye. 

"*'Ti8  the  memory,  love,  of  a  far-off  day 
When  my  life's  best  friend  was  taken  away ; — 
Of  the  weeks  and  mouths  that  my  eyes  were  dim. 
Watching  for  tidings — watching  for  him. 
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" '  Many  a  year  ha»  oonie  and  pafet 
Since  a  Rliip  sailed  over  the  ooeau  &Bt, 
Bound  for  a  port  on  England's  shore, — 
She  sailed — ^bat  was  never  heard  of  more.' 

*'  ^  Mamma' — and  she  closer  pressed  her  side,— 

*  Was  that  the  time  when  my  father  died! — 
Is  it  his  ship  you  think  yon  see  f — 
Dearest  mamma — ^won't  yoa  speak  to  mef 

"  The  lady  paused,  but  then  calmly  said. 

*  Yes  Lucy — ^the  sea  was  his  dying  bed.. 
And  now  whenever  I  hear  the  blast 

I  think  again  of  that  storm  long  past. 

*^  ^  The  winds'  fierce  bowlings  hurt  not  me, 
But  I  think  how  they  beat  on  the  pathlees  eea,- 
Of  the  breaking  mast — of  the  partme  rope, — 
Of  the  anxious  strife  and  the  railing  nope/ 
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Mamma,'  said  the  child  with  streaming  eyes, 
'  My  father  has  gone  above  the  skies ; 
And  you  tell  me  this  world  is  mean  and  base 
Compared  with  heaven — ^that  blessed  place.' 

'*  *  My  daughter^  I  know — I  believe  it  all, — 
I  would  not  his  spirit  to  earth  recal. 
The  blest  one  he — ^his  storm  was  brief, — 
Mine,  a  long  tempest  of  tears  and  grief. 

" '  I  have  you  my  darling — ^I  should  not  sigh. 
I  have  one  star  more  in  my  dondv  sky. — 
The  hope  that  we  both  shall  join  nlm  tnere. 
In  that  perfect  rest  fVom  weeping  and  oare.' " 

"  Well  mother, — how  do  you  like  it  ?"  said  Hugh  whose 
eyes  gave  tender  witness  to  Ms  liking  for  it. 

"  it  is  pretty — "  safd  Mrs.  Bossitur. 

Hugh  exclainned,  and  Fleda  laughing  took  it  out  of  her 
hand. 

"  Why  mother  !"  said  Hugh,— "it  is  Fleda's." 

'•'•  Fleda's  !*'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Rossitur,  snatching  the  Mag- 
azine again.  ^^  My  dear  child,  I  was  not  thinking  in  the 
least  of  what  I  was  reading.     Fleda's ! — " 

She  read  it  over  anew,  with  swimming  eyes  this  time, 
and  then  clasped  Fleda  in  her  arms  and  gave  her,  not 
words,  but  the  better  reward  of  kisses  and  tears.  They  re- 
mained so  a  long  time,  even  till  Hugh  left  them  ;  and  then 
Fleda  released  Som  her  aunt's  embrace  still  crouched  by 
her  side  with  one  arm  in  her  lap. 
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They  both  sat  thoughtfully  looking  into  the  fire  till  it  had 
burnt  itself  out  and  nothing  but  a  glowing  bed  of  coals  re- 
mained. 

'^  That  is  an  excellent  young  man !"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur. 

"  Who  r 

"  Mr.  Olmney.  He  sat  with  me  some  time  after  you 
had  gone." 

"So  you  said  before,"  said  Fleda,  wondering  at  the 
troubled  expression  of  her  aunt's  face. 

^  He  made  me  wish,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  hesitating, — 
"  that  I  could  be  something  diflferent  from  what  I  am — I 
believe  I  should  be  a  great  deal  happier" — 

The  last  word  was  hardly  spoken.  Fleda  rose  to  her 
knees  and  putting  both  arms  about  her  aunt  pressed  face  to 
face,  with  a  clinging  sympathy  that  told  how  very  near  her 
spirit  was ;  while  tears  from  the  eyes  of  both  fell  without 
measure. 

"  Dear  aunt  Lucy — dear  aunt  Lucy — I  wish  you  would ! 
— ^I  am  sure  you  would  be  a  great  deal  happier — " 

But  the  mixture  of  feelings  was  too  mudi  for  Fleda;  her 
head  sank  lower  on  her  aunt's  bosom  and  she  wept  aloud. 

"  But  I  don't  know  anything  about  it !"  said  Mrs.  Ros- 
situr, as  well  as  she  could  speak, — ^^  I  am  as  ignorant  as  a 
child !— " 

"  Dear  aunty  !  that  is  nothing — God  will  teach  you  if 
you  ask  him ;  he  has  promised.  Oh  ask  him,  aunt  Lucy ! 
I  know  you  would  be  happier ! — ^I  know  it  is  better — a  mil- 
lion times ! — to  be  a  child  of  God  than  to  have  everything 
in  the  world. — If  they  only  brought  us  that,  I  would  be  very 
glad  of  all  our  troubles  ! — indeed  I  would  !" 

"  But  I  don't  think  I  ever  did  anything  right  in  my  life !" 
said  poor  Mrs.  Rossitur. 

"  Dear  aunt  Lucy  !"  said  Fleda^  straining  her  closer  and 
with  her  very  heart  gushing  out  at  these  words, — ''^d^ar 
aunty — Christ  came  for  just  such  sinners ! — ^for  just  such, 
as  you  and  I." 

"  Y(m^'' — said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  but  speech  foiled  utterly, 
and  with  a  muttered  prayer  that  Fleda  would  help  her,  she 
sunk  her  head  upon  her  shoulder  and  sobbed  herself  into 
quietness,  or  into  exhaustion.  The  glow  of  the  firelight 
fiided  away  till  only  a  faint  sparkle  was  left  in  the  chimney. 
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There  was  not  another  vrord  spoken,  but  wh^  they  rose 
up,  with  such  kisses  as  gave  and  took  unuttered  afleoticn, 
counsel  and  sympathy,  they  bade  each  other  good-night. 

Fleda  went  to  her  window,  for  the  moon  rode  bigk  and 
her  childish  habit  had  never  been  forgotten.  But  surely  the 
face  that  looked  out  that  night  was  as  the  face  of  an  amgel. 
In  all  the  pouring  m6onbeams  that  filled  the  air,  she  eould 
see  nothing  but  the  flood  of  God's  goodness  on  a  dark 
world.  And  her  heart  that  night  had  nothing  but  an  un* 
bounded  and  unqualified  thanksgiving  for  all  the  '^ gentle 
discipline"  they  had  felt ;  for  every  sorrow  and  weariness 
and  disappointment; — except  besides  the  prayer,  almost 
too  deep  to  be  put  into  words,  that  its  due  and  hoped-for 
fhiit  might  be  brought  forth  unto  perfection* 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 

If  I  beeome  not  a  cart  tm  well  as  anotber  man,  a  plague  on  my  briaglag  up. 

SBAKapaAUk 

EVERY  day  could  not  be  as  bright  as  the  last,  even  hj 
the  help  oi  pitch  pine  knots.  They  blazed  indeed, 
many  a  time,  but  the  blaze  shone  upon  faces  that  it  could 
not  sometimes  light  up.  Matters  drew  gradually  wltlun  a 
smaller  and  smiJler  compass.  Another  five  dollars  came 
from  unde  Orrin,  and  the  hope  of  more ;  but  these  were 
carefully  laid  by  to  pay  Philetus ;  and  for  all  other  wants  oi 
the  household  excepting  those  the  farm  supplied  the  family 
were  dependent  on  mere  driblets  of  sums.  None  came 
from  Mr.  Rossitur.  Hugh  managed  to  collect  a  very  little. 
Hiat  kept  them  from  absolute  distress ;  that,  and  Fleda*s 
delicate  instrumentality.  Regular  dinners  were  given  up, 
fresh  meat  being  now  unheard-of,  unless  when  a  kind 
neighbour  made  &em  a  present ;  and  appetite  would  have 
h^ed  sadly  but  for  Fleda^s  untiring  care.  She  thought  no 
time  nor  pains  ill-bestowed  which  could  prevent  her  aunt 
and  Hugh  from  feeling  the  want  of  old  comforts ;  and  her 
nicest  skill  was  displayed  in  varying  the  combinations  of 
their  very  few  and  simple  stores.  The  diversity  and  de- 
lieiousness  of  her  bread-stuflfe,  Barby  said,  was  "beyond 
everything !"  and  a  citp  of  rich  coffee  was  found  to  cover 
ail  deficiencies  of  removes  and  entremets ;  and  this  was 
always  served,  Barby  said  further,  as  if  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  expected.  Fleda  never  permitted 
the  least  slackness  in  the  manner  of  doing  this  or  anything 
else  that  she  could  control. 
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Mr.  Plumfield  had  sent  down  an  opportune  present  of  a 
fine  porker.  One  cold  day  in  the  beginning  of  February 
Fleda  was  busy  in  the  kitchen  making  something  for  din- 
ner, and  Hugh  at  another,  table  was  vigorously  chopping 
sausage-meat 

"  I  should  like  to  have  some  cake  again,"  said  Fleda. 

"Well,  why  don't  youl"  said  Hugh,  chopping  away. 

"  No  eggs,  Mr.  Rossitur, — and  can't  afford  'em  at  two 
shillings  a  dozen.  I  believe  I  am  getting  discontented — I 
have  a  great  desire  to  do  something  to  distinguish  myself — 
I  would  make  a  plum  pudding  if  I  had  raisins,  but  there 
is  not  one  in  the  house." 

"You  can  get  'em  up  to  Mr.  Hemps's  for  sixpence  a 
pound,"  said  fiarby. 

•   But  Fleda  shook  her  head  at  the  sixpence  and  went  on 
OQOulding  out  her  biscuits  dilig^itly. 

"  I  wish  Philetus  would  make  his  appearance  with  the 
cows — it  is  a  very  odd  thing  they  should  be  gone  since 
yesterday  morning  and  no  news  of  them." 

"  I  only  hope  the  mow  ain't  so  bright  it  '11  blind  his  eyes," 
said  Barby. 

.  "There  he  is  this  minute,"  said  Hugh.    "  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  from  his  countenance  whether  successful  or  not." 

"  Well  where  are  the  cows,  Mr.  Skilloom  ?"  said  Barby 
as  he  came  in. 

"  I  have  went  all  over  town,"  said  the  person  addressed^, 
"and  they  ain't  no  place." 

"Have  you  asked  news  of  them,  Philetus  1" 

"  I  have  asked  the  hull  town,  and  I  have  went  all  over, 
'till  I  was  a'most  beat  out  with  the  eold, — and  I  ha'n't  seen 
the  first  sight  of  'em  yet !" 

Fleda  and  Hugh  exchanged  looks,  while  Barby  and  Mr» 
Skillcom  entered  into  an  animated  discussion  of  probabili 
ties  and  impossibilities. 

"  If  we  should  be  driven  from  our  coffee  dinners  to  tea 
with  no  milk  in  it !  — said  Hugh  softly  in  mock  dismay. 

"  Wouldn't !"  said  Fleda.  "  We'd  beat  up  an  egg  and 
put  it  in  the  coffee." 

"  We  couldn't  afford  it,"  said  Hugh  smiling. 

"  Could  I — cheaper  than  to  keep  the  cows.  I'll  have  some 
sugar  at  any  rate,  I'm  determined.     Philetus  L" 
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**  Marm !" 

"  I  wish,  when  you  have  got  a  good  pile  of  wood  chopped, 
you  would  make  some  troughs  to  put  under  the  maple 
trees — you  know  how  to  make  them,  don't  you  ?" 

"  I  do !" 

"  I  wish  you  would  make  some — you  have  pine  logs  out 
there  large  enough,  haven't  you  ]" 

"  They  hadn't  ought  to  want  much  of  it — there's  some 
'greglous  big  ones !" 

"1  don't  know  how  many  we  shall  want,  but  a  hundred 
or  two  at  any  rate ;  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Do  you 
know  how  much  sugar  they  make  from  one  tree  ?" 

"  Wall  I  don't,"  said  Mr.  Skillcorn,  with  the  air  of  a  per- 
son who  was  at  fault  on  no  other  point ; — "  the  big  trees 
gives  more  than  the  little  ones — " 

Fleda's  eyes  flashed  at  Hugh,  who  took  to  chopping  in 
sheer  desperation ;  and  the  muscles  of  both  gave  them  full 
occupation  for  five  minutes.  Philetus  stood  comfortably 
warming  himself  at  the  fire,  looking  first  at  one  and  then 
at  the  other,  as  if  they  were  a  show  and  he  had  paid  for  it. 
Barby  grew  impatient. 

"  I  guess  this  cold  weather  makes  lazy  people  of  me !" 
she  said  bustling  about  her  fire  with  an  amount  of  energy 
that  was  significant.  It  seemed  to  signify  nothing  to  Phile- 
tus.    He  only  moved  a  little  out  of  the  way. 

*'  Didenbover's  cleared  out,"  he  burst  forth  at  length 
abruptly. 

"  What  1"  said  Fleda  and  Barby  at  once,  the  broom  and 
the  biscuits  standing  still. 

"Mr.  Didenhover." 

"  Whkt  of  him  ?" 

"  He  has  tuk  himself  off  out  o'  town." 

"  Where  to  1" 

"I  can't  tell  where  teu — ^he  ain't  coming  back,  'tain't 
likely." 

"  How  do  vou  know  1" 

'"Cause  he's  tuk  all  his  traps  and  went,  and  he  said 
fanning  didn't  pay  and  he  wa'n't  a  going  to  have  nothin' 
more  to  deu  with  it; — ^he  telled  Mis'  Simpson  so — he  lived 
to  Mis'  Simpson's ;  and  she  telled  Mr.  Ten  Eyck." 

"  Are  you  sure,  Philetus  ?" 
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"  Sure  as  lection ! — ^he  telled  Mis^  Simpson  so,  and  she 
telled  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  ;  and  he's  cleared  out." 

Fleda  and  Hugh  again  looked  at  each  other.  Mr.  Skill* 
com  having  now  delivered  himself  of  his  news  went  out  to 
the  woody  ard. 

"  I  hope  he  ha'n't  carried  off  our  cows  along  with  him," 
said  Barby,  as  she  too  went  out  to  some  other  part  of  her 
premises. 

'^  He  was  to  have  made  us  quite  a  payment  on  the  firdft 
of  March,"  said  Fleda. 

^'  Yes,  and  that  was  to  have  gone  to  uncle  Orrin,"  said 
Hugh. 

'^  We  shall  not  see  a  cent  of  it.  And  we  wanted  a  little 
of  it  for  ourselves. — ^I  have  that  money  from  the  Excelsior, 
but  1  can't  touch  a  penny  of  it  for  it  must  go  to  Philetus's 
wages.  What  Barby  does  without  hers  I  do  .not  know — 
she  has  had  but  one  five  dollars  in  six  months.  Why  she 
stays  I  cannot  imagine ;  unless  it  is  for  pure  love." 

^'  As  soon  as  the  spring  opens  I  can  go  to  the  mill 
again,"  said  Hugh  after  a  little  pause.  Fleda  looked  at 
him  sorrowfully,  and  shook  her  head  as  she  withdrew  her 
eyes. 

**  I  wish  father  would  give  up  the  form,"  Hugh  went  on 
under  his  breath.     ^*  I  cannot  bear  to  live  upon  uncle  Orrin 
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Fleda's  answer  was  to  clasp  her  hands.  Her  only  words 
were,  "  Don't  say  anything  to  aunt  Lucy." 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  say  any  thing  to  any  body,"  said  Hugh. 
"  But  it  weighs  me  to  the  ground,  Fleda !" 

"  If  uncle  Rolf  doesn't  come  home  by  spring — I  hope,  I 
hope  he  will ! — ^but  if  he  does  not,  I  will  take  desperate 
measures.  I  will  try  farming  myself,  Hugh.  I  have 
thought  of  it,  and  I  certainly  will.  I  will  get  Earl  Doug- 
lass or  somebody  else  to  play  second  fiddle,  but  I  will  have 
but  one  head  on  the  farm  and  I  will  try  what  mine  is 
worth." 

"  You  could  not  do  it,  Fleda." 

"  One  can  do  anything  1 — ^with  a  strong  enough  motive." 

"  I'm  afraid  you'd  soon  be  tired,  Fleda." 

"  Not  if  I  succeeded — ^not  so  tired  as  I  am  now." 

"  Poor  Fleda !  I  dare  say  you  are  tired !" 
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^  It  wasn^t  that  I  meant/'  said  Fleda,  slightly  drawing 
her  breath ; — "  I  meant  this  feeling  of  every  thinff  going 
wrong,  and  uncle  Orrin,  and  all — " 

"  But  you  are  weary,"  said  Hugh  afiectionately.  "  1  see 
it  in  your  face." 

''  Not  so  much  body  as  mind,  aA)er  all.  Oh  Hugh !  this 
is  the  worst  part  of  being  poor ! — ^the  constant  occupation 
of  one's  mind  on  a  miserable  succession  of  trifles.  I  am  so 
weary  sometimes ! — ^If  I  only  had  a  nice  book  to  rest  my- 
self for  a  while  and  forget  all  these  things — I  would  give 
so  much  for  it ! — " 

"  Dear  Fleda  I  I  wish  you  had  !" 

"  That  was  one  delight  of  being  in  New  York — ^I  forgot 
all  about  money  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other — I  put  all 
that  away ; — and  not  having  to  think  of  meals  till  I  came 
to  eat  them.  You  can't  think  how  tired  I  get  of  ringing 
the  changes  on  pork  and  flour  and  Indian  meal  and  eggs 
and  vegetables! — ^" 

Fleda  looked  tired,  and  pale;  and  Hugh  looked  sadly 
conscious  of  it. 

"Don't  tell  aunt  Lucy  I  have  said  all  this!"  she  ex- 
claimed after  a  moment  rousing  herself, — ''  I  don't  always 
feel  so — only  once  in  a  while  I  get  such  a  ^t — And  now  I 
have  just  troubled  you  by  speaking  of  it!" 

"  Yoii  don't  trouble  any  one  in  that  way  very  often,  dear 
Fleda,"  said  Hugh  kissing  her. 

"  I  ought  not  at  all — you  have  enough  else  to  think  of — 
but  it  is  a  kind  of  relief  sometimes.  I  like  to  do  these 
things  in  general, — only  now  and  then  I  get  tired,  as  I  was 
just  now,  I  suppose,  and  then  one  sees  everything  through 
a  different  medium." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  would  tire  you  more  to  have  the  chaise 
of  Earl  Douglass  and  the  farm  upon  your  mind ; — and 
mother  oould  be  no  help  to  you, — nor  I,  if  I  am  at  the 
mill." 

"But  there's  Seth  Plumfield.  O-I've  thought  of  it  all. 
You  don't  know  what  I  am  up  to,  Mr.  Rossitur.  You  shall 
see  how  I  will  manage — unless  uncle  Rolf  comes  home,  in 
which  case  I  will  very  gladly  forego  all  my  honours  and 
respondibilities  together." 

"  I  hope  he  will  come !"  said  Hugh. 
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But  this  hope  was  to  be  disappointed.  Mr.  KossiCtrr 
wrote  again  about  the  firet  of  March,  saying  that  he  hoped 
to  make  something  of  his  lands  in  Miohiganv  and  that  he 
had  the  prospect  of  being  engaged  in  some  land  agencies 
which  would  make  it  worth  his  while  to  spend  the  summer 
there.  He  bade  his  wife  let  atiybodj  take*  the  &rm  that 
•ould  manage  it  and  would  pay;  and  to  reimt  to  Dr» 
Gregory  whatever  she  should  receive  and  could  spare.  Her 
hoped  to  do  something  where  he  was. 

It  was  just  then  the  beginning  of  the  sugar  season ;  and 
Mrs.  Douglass  having  renewed  and  urged  Earl's  ofifer  of 
help,  Fleda  sent  Philetus  down  to  ask  him  to  come  the 
next  day  with  bis  team.  Seth  Plumfield's,  which  had 
drawn  the  y^ood  in  the  winter,  was  now  busy  in  his  own 
sugar  business.  On  Earl  Douglass's  ground  there  happened) 
to  be  no  maple  tiecs.  His  lands  were  of  moderate  extent 
and  almost  entirely  cultivated  as  a  sheep  farm ;  and  Mr;, 
Douglass  himself  though  in  very  comfortable  circumstanoea 
was  in  the  habit  of  assisting,  on  advantageous  terms,  all 
the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Philetus  came  back  again  in  a  remarkably  short  time; 
and  announced  that  he  had  met  Dr.  Quackenboss  in  the 
way,  who  had  ofiered  to  come  with  h%9  team  for  the  desdred 
service. 

"Then  you  have  not  been  to  Mr.  Douglass's  1" 

"I  have  not,"  said  Philetus; — "I  thought  likely  youi 
wouldn't  calculate  to  want  him  teu." 

"  How  came  the  doctor  to-  know  what  you  were  going 
for?" 

^^JtoMWrn." 

"  But  how  came  you  to  tell  him  V 

^''  Wal)  i  guess  he  had  a  mind  to  know,"  said  Philetus, 
"so  I  didn't  keep  it  no  closer  than  I  had  teu." 

^'  Well,"  said  Fleda  biting  ber  lips,.  "  you  will  have  to  go 
down  to  Mr»  Douglass's  nevertheless  Philetus,  and  tell  him 
the  doctor  is  c:>ming  to-tnorcow  but  I  should  be  very  much 
obliged  to  him  if  he  will  be  here  next  day.     Will'  you  ?" 

"  Yes  marm !" 

^'  Now  dear  Hugh,  will  you  noake  m^e  those  little  spout9 
for  the  trees ! — of  some  dry  wood — ^you  can  get  plenty  out 
here.    You  want  to  ^lit  them  up  with  a  hollow  diisel. 
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about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  a  little  more  than  half 
an  inch  broad.     Have  you  got  a  hollow  chisel  ?" 

"  No,  but  I  can  get  one  up  the  hill.  Why  must  it  be 
hollow  1" 

"  To  make  little  spouts,  you  know, — ^for  the  sap  to  run 
in.  And  then,  my  dear  Hugh !  they  must  be  sharpened  at 
one  end  so  as  to  6t  where  the  chisel  goes  in — ^I  am  afraid  T 
have  given  you  a  day's  work  of  it.  How  sorry  I  am  you 
must  go  to-raorrow  to  the  mill ! — and  yet  I  am  glad  too." 

"  Why  need  you  go  round  yourself  with  these  people  ?" 
said  Hugh.     ''  I  don't  see  the  sense  of  it." 

"  They  don't  know  where  the  trees  are,"  said  Fleda. 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not.     Do  you  ?" 

"  Perfectly  well.  And  besides,"  said  Fleda  laughing,  "  I 
should  have  great  doubts  of  the  discreetness  of  Fhiletus's 
auger  if  it  were  left  to  his  simple  direction.  I  have  no 
notion  the  trees  would  yield  their  sap  as  kindly  to  him  as 
to  me.     But  I  didn't  bargain  for  Dr.  Quaokenboss." 

Dr.  Quackenboss  arrived  punctually  the  next  morning 
with  his  oxen  and  sled ;  and  by  the  time  it  was  loaded  with 
the  sap-troughs,  Fleda  in  her  black  cloak,  yarn  shawl,  and 
grey  little  hood  came  out  of  the  house  to  the  wood-yard. 
Earl  Douglass  was  there  too,  not  with  his  team,  but 
merely  to  see  how  matters  stood  and  giver  advice. 

"  Good  day,  Mr.  Douglass !"  said  the  doctor.  "  You  see 
I'm  so  fortunate  as  to  have  got  the  start  of  you." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Earl  contentedly, — "  you  may  have 
it; — ^the  start's  one  thing  and  the  pull's  another.  I'm 
willin'  anybody  should  have  the  start,  but  it  takes  a  pull  to 
know  whether  a  man's  got  stuff  in  him  or  no." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  the  doctor. 

"  I  don't  mean  nothin'  at  all.  You  make  a  start  to-day 
and  I'll  come  ahint  and  take  the  pull  to-morrow.  Ha'  you 
got  any  thin'  to  boil  down  in,  Fleda  % — there's  a  potash  kit- 
tle somewheres,  ain't  there  ?  I  guess  there  is.  There  is  in 
most  houses." 

^^  There  is  a  large  kettle — ^I  suppose  large  enough,"  said 
Fleda. 

'^  That'll  do,  I  guess.  Well  what  do  you  calculate  to  put 
the  syrup  in  1 — ha'  you  got  a  good  big  cask,  or  plenty  o' 
tuba  and  that  %  or  will  you  sugar  off  the  hull  lot  every  night 
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and  fix  it  that  way  ?  You  must  do  one  thing  or  t'other, 
and  it's  good  to  know  what  you're  a  g<>in'  to  do  afore  you 
come  to  do  it." 

"  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Douglass,"  said  Fleda ; — "  whichever 
19  the  best  way — we  have  no  cask  large  enough,  I  am 
afraid." 

"  Well  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do — I  know  where  there's  a 
tub,  and  where  they  ain't  usin'  it  nother,  and  I  reckon  I  can 
get  'em  to  let  me  have  it — I  reckon  I  can — ^and  I'll  go  round 
for't  and  fetch  it  here  to-morrow  raomin'  when  I  come  with 
the  team.  'Twon't  be  much  out  of  my  way.  It's  more 
handier  to  leave  the  sugarin'  off  till  the  next  day  ;  and  it 
had  ought  to  have  a  settlin'  besides.  Where'll  you  have 
your  fire  built  ? — in  doors  or  out  f 

"  Out — I  would  rather,  if  we  can.     But  can  we  V* 

"  La,  'tain't  nothin'  easier — it's  as  easy  out  as  in — all 
you've  got  to  do  is  to  take  and  roll  a  couple  of  pretty  sized 
billets  for  your  fireplace,  and  stick  a  couple  o'  crotched 
sticks  for  to  hang  the  kittle  over — I'd  as  lieve  have  it  out 
as  in,  and  if  anythin'  a  leetle  liever.  If  you'll  lend  me 
Philetus  me  and  him'll  fix  it  all  ready  agin  you  come  back 
— 'tain't  no  trouble  at  all — and  if  the  sticks  ain't  here  we'll 
go  into  the  woods  after  'em,  and  have  it  all  sot  up." 

But  Fleda  represented  that  the  services  of  Philetus  were 
just  then  in  requisition,  and  that  there  would  be  no  sap 
brought  home  till  to-morrow. 

"  Very  good !"  said  Earl  amicably, — "  very  good !  it's 
just  as  easy  done  one  day  as  another — it  don't  make  no 
difference  to  me,  and  if  it  makes  any  difierence  to  you,  of 
course  we'll  leave  it  to-day,  and  there'll  be  time  enough  to 
do  it  to-morrow  ;  me  and  him  '11  knock  it  up  iu  a  whistle. — 
What's  them  little  shingles  for  1" 

Fleda  explained  the  use  and  application  of  Hugh's  mimic 
^outs.  He  turned  one  about,  whistling,  while  he  listened 
to  her. 

"  That's  some  o'  Seth  Plumfield's  new  jigs,  ain't  it.  I 
wonder  if  he  thinks  now  the  sap's  a  goin  to  run  any  sweeter 
out  o'  that  'ere  than  it  would  off  the  end  of  a  chip  that  wa'n't 
quite  so  handsome !" 

"No,  Mr.  Douglass,"  said  Fleda  smiling, — "he  only 
thinks  that  this  will  catch  a  little  more." 
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'*His  sugar  won't  never  tell  where  it  come  from,"  re- 
marked  Earl,  throwing  the  £^ut  down.  "Well,— you 
shall  see  more  o'  me  to-morrow.  Good-bye,  Dr.  Quack- 
enboss !" 

"  Do  you  contemplate  the  refining  process  1"  said  the 
doctor,  as  they  moved  off. 

"  I  have  often  contemplated  the  want  of  it,"  said  Fieda ; 
"  but  it  is  best  not  to  try  to  do  too  much.  I  should  like  to 
make  sure  of  something  worth  refining  in  the  first  place." 

"  Mr.  Douglass  and  I,"  said  the  doctor, — "  1  hope — a — 
he's  a  very  good-hearted  man,  Miss  Fieda,  but,  ha !  ha  ! — 
he  wouldn't  suffer  loss  from  a  little  refining  himself. — Haw  ! 
you  rascal — where  are  you  going  !     Haw !  1  tell  ye — " 

"  I  am  very  sorry.  Dr.  Quackenboss,"  said  Fieda  when 
she  had  the  power  and  the  chance  to  speak  again, — "  I  am 
very  sorry  you  should  have  to  take  this  trouble ;  but  unfor- 
tunately the  art  of  driving  oxen  is  not  among  Mr.  Skill- 
corn's  accomplishments." 

*'  My  dear  Miss  Rinnan  !"  said  the  doctor,  "  I — I — 
nothing  I  assure  you  could  give  me  greater  pleasure  than 
to  dHve  my  oxen  to  any  place  wliere  you  wouloL  like  to 
have  them  go." 

Poor  Fieda  wished  she  could  have  despatched  them 
and  him  in  one  direction  while  she  took  another;  the  art 
of  driving  oxen  quietly  was  certainly  not  among  the  doctor's 
accomplishments.  She  was  almost  deafened.  She  tried  to 
escape  from  the  immediate  din  by  running  before  to  shew 
Philetus  about  tapping  the  trees  and  fixing  the  little  spouts, 
but  it  was  a  longer  operation  than  she  had  counted  upon, 
and  by  the  time  they  were  ready  to  leave  the  tree  the  doc- 
tor was  gee^hawing  alongside  of  it ;  and  then  if  the  next 
maple  was  not  within  sight  she  could  not  in  decent  kindness 
leave  him  alone.  The  oxen  went  slowly,  and  though  Fieda 
mani^ed  to  have  no  delay  longer  l^n  to  throw  down  a 
trough  as  the  sled  came  up  with  each  tree  which  she  and 
Philetus  had  tapped,  the  business  promised  to  make  a  long 
day  of  it.  It  might  have  been  a  pleasant  day  in  pleas- 
ant company  ;  but  Fleda's  spirits  were  down  to  set  out 
with,  and  Doctor  Quackenboss  was  not  the  person  to  give 
them  the  needed  spring ;  his  long-winded  complimentary 
speeches  had  not  interest  enough  even  to  divert  her.     She 
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felt  that  she  was  entering  upon  an  untried  and  most 
weighty  undertaking ;  chai^ng  her  time  and  thoughts  with 
a  burthen  they  could  well  spare.  Her  energies  did  not  flag, 
but  the  spirit  that  should  have  sustained  them  was  not 
strong  enough  for  the  task. 

It  was  a  blustering  day  of  early  March ;  with  that  uncom- 
promising brightness  of  sky  and  land  which  has  no  shadow 
of  sympathy  with  a  heart  overcast.  The  snow  still  lay  a 
foot  thick  over  the  ground,  thawing  a  little  in  sunny  spots; 
the  trees  quite  bare  and  brown,  the  buds  even  of  the  early 
maples  hardly  shewing  colour ;  the  blessed  evei^reens  alone 
doing  their  utmost  to  redeem  the  waste,  and  speaking  of 
patience  and  fortitude  that  can  brave  the  blast  and  outstand 
the  long  waiting  and  cheerfully  bide  the  time  when  "  the 
winter  shall  be  over  and  gone."  Poor  Fleda  thought  they 
were  like  her  in  their  circumstances,  but  she  feared  she  was 
not  like  them  in  their  strong  endurance.  She  looked  at  the 
pines  and  hemlocks  as  she  passed,  as  if  they  were  curious 
preachers  to  her ;  and  when  she  had  a  chance  she  prayed 
quietly  that  she  might  stand  faithfully  like  them  to  cheer  a 
desolation  far  worse  and  she  feared  far  more  abiding  than 
snows  could  make  or  melt  away.  She  thought  of  Hugh, 
alone  in  his  mill-work  that  rough  chilly  day,  when  the  wind 
stalked  through  the  woods  and  over  the  country  as  if  it  had 
been  the  personification  of  March  just  come  of  age  and  taking 
possession  of  his  domains.  She  thought  of  her  uncle,  doing 
what  ] — ^in  Michigan, — Cleaving  them  to  fight  with  difficulties 
as  they  might, — ^why  ] — why  ?  and  her  gentle  aunt  at  home 
sad  and  alone,  pining  for  the  want  of  them  all,  but  most  of 
him,  and  fading  with  their  fortunes.  And  Fleda's  thoughts 
travelled  about  from  one  to  the  other  and  dwelt  with  them 
all  by  turns  till  she  was  heart-sick ;  and  tears,  teara,  fell  hot 
on  the  snow  many  a  time  when  her  eyes  had  a  moment's 
shield  from  the  doctor  and  his  somewhat  more  obtuse  coadju- 
tor. She  felt  half  superstitiously  as  if  with  her  taking  the 
&rm  were  beginning  the  last  stage  of  their  falling  prospects, 
which  would  leave  them  with  none  of  hope's  colouring. 
Not  that  in  the  least  she  doubted  her  own  ability  and  success ; 
but  her  uncle  did  not  deserve  to  have  his  affairs  prosper 
under  such  a  system  and  she  had  no  &ith  that  they  would. 

^^It  is  most  grateful,"  said  the  doctor  with  that  sideway 
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twist  of  ^8  jaw  and  hb  head  at  once,  in  harmony, — '^  it  is  a 
most  grateful  thing  to  see  such  a  young  lady — Haw  !  there 
now  ! — what  are  you  about  ?  haw, — ^haw  then  ! — ^It  is  a  most 
grateful  thing  to  see" — 

But  Fleda  was  not  at  his  side ;  she  had  bounded  away  and 
was  standing  under  a  great  maple  tree  a  little  ahead,  making 
sure  that  Philetus  screwed  his  auger  up  into  the  tree  instead 
of  dovDn^  which  he  had  several  times  shewed  an  unreasonable 
desire  to  do.  The  doctor  had  steered  his  oxen  by  her  little 
grey  hood  and  black  cloak  all  the  day.    He  made  for  it  now. 

*'*'  Have  we  arrived  at  the  termination  of  our — a — adven- 
ture 1"  said  he  as  he  came  up  and  threw  down  the  last 
trough. 

"  Why  no,  sir,"  said  Fleda,  "  for  we  have  yet  to  get  home 
again." 

"  Tain't  so  fur  going  that  way  as  it  were  this'n,"  said 
Philetus.     «  My  !  ain't  I  glad." 

**  Glad  of  what  V  said  the  doctor.  "  Here's  Miss  Ring- 
gan's  walked  the  whole  way,  and  she  a  lady — ain't  you 
ashamed  to  speak  of  being  tired?" 

'^  I  ha'n't  said  the  first  word  o'  being  tired !"  said  Philetus 
in  an  injured  tone  of  voice, — "  but  a  man  ha'n't  no  right  to 
kill  hisself,  if  he  ain't  a  gal !" 

^^  I'll  qualify  to  your  being  safe  enough,"  said  the  doctor. 
**But  Miss  Ringgan,  my  dear,  you  are— a — ^you  have  lost 
something  since  you  came  out — " 

"  What  ?"  said  Fleda  laughing.     "  Not  my  patience  ?" 

"  No, "  said  the  doctor,  "  no, — you're — a — you're  an 
angel !  but  your  cheeks,  my  dear  Miss  Ringgan,  shew  that 
you  have  exceeded  your — ^a — " 

"  Not  my  intentions,  doctor,"  said  Fleda  lightly.  *^  I  am 
very  well  satisfied  vrith  our  day's  work,  and  with  my  share 
of  it,  and  a  cup  of  cofiee  will  make  me  quite  up  i^ain. 
Don't  look  at  my  cheeks  till  then." 

"  I  shall  disobey  you  constantly,"  said  the  doctor ; — ^  but, 
my  dear  Miss  Fleda,  we  must  give  you  some  felicities  for 
reaching  home,  or  Mrs.  Rossitur  will  be — ^a— distressed 
when  she  sees  them.  Might  I  propose— that  you  should 
just  bear  your  weight  on  this  wood  sled  and  let  my  oxen 
and  me  have  the  honour — ^The  cup  of  coffee,  I  am  confident, 
would  be  at  your  lips  considerably  earlier — " 
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^  The  sun  won't  be  a  great  haighth  by  the  time  we  get 
there,"  said  Philetus  in  a  cynical  manner ;  ^^and  I  ha'n^t  took 
the  first  thing  to:4ay  !" 

"  Well  who  has  ?"  said  the  doctor ;  "  you  ain't  the  only 
one.  Follow  your  nose  down  hill,  Mr.  Skillcorn,  and  it'll 
smell  supper  directly.  Now,  my  dear  Miss  Ringgan  ! — will 
you  ?" 

Fleda  hesitated,  but  her  relaxed  energies  warned  her  not 
to  despise  a  homely  mode  of  relief.  The  wood-sled  was 
pretty  clean,  and  the  road  decently  good  over  the  snow.  So 
Fleda  gathered  her  cloak  about  her  and  sat  down  flat  on  the 
bottom  of  her  rustic  vehicle ;  too  grateful  for  the  rest  to 
care  if  there  had  been  a  dozen  people  to  laugh  at  her ;  but 
the  doctor  was  only  delighted,  and  Philetus  regarded  every 
social  phenomenon  as  coolly  and  in  the  same  business  light 
as  he  would  the  butter  to  his  bread,  or  any  other  infallible 
every-day  matter. 

Fleda  was  very  glad  presently  that  she  had  taken  this 
plan,  for  besides  the  rest  of  body  she  was  happily  re- 
lieved from  all  necessity  of  speaking.  The  doctor  though 
but  a  few  paces  off  was  perrectly  given  up  to  the  care  of 
his  team,  in  the  intense  anxiety  to  shew  his  skill  and  gal- 
lantry in  saving  her  harmless  from  every  ugly  place  in  the 
road  that  threatened  a  jar  or  a  plunge.  Why  his  oxen  didn't 
go  distracted  was  a  question ;  but  the  very  vehemence  aod 
iteration  of  his  cries  at  last  drowned  itself  in  Fleda's  ear 
and  she  could  hear  it  like  the  wind's  roaring,  without  think- 
ing of  it.  She  presently  subsided  to  that.  With  a  weary 
frame,  and  with  that  peculiar  quietness  of  spirits  that  comes 
upon  the  ending  of  a  day's  work  in  which  mind  and  body, 
have  both  been  busily  engaged,  and  the  sudden  ceasing  of 
any  call  upon  either,  &ncy  asked  no  leave  and  dreamilv 
roved  hither  and  thither  between  the  material  and  the  spirit 
world  ;  the  will  too  subdued  to  stir.  Days  gone  by  came 
marshalling  their  scenes  and  their  actors  before  her ;  again 
she  saw  herself  a  little  child  under  those  same  trees  that 
stretched  their  great  black  arms  over  her  head  and  swaying 
their  tops  in  the  wind  seemed  to  beckon  her  back  to  the 
past.  They  talked  of  their  old  owner,  whose  steps  had  so 
often  passed  beneath  them  with  her  own  light  tread, — flight 
now,  but  how  dancing  then ! — ^by  his  side ;  and  of  her  father, 
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whosfe  hand  perhaps  had  long  ago  tapped  those  very  trees 
where  she  had  notieed  the  old  closed-up  scars  of  the  axe. 
At  any  rate  his  boyhood  had  rejoiced  there,  and  she  could 
look  back  to  one  time  at  least  in  his  manhood  when  she 
had  taken  a  pleasant  walk  with  him  in  summer  weather 
among  those  same  woods,  in  that  very  ox-track  she  believed. 
Gone — two  generations  that  she  had  known  there ;  hopes 
and  fears  and  disappointments,  akin  to  her  own,  at  rest,-^ 
as  hers  would  be ;  and  how  sedately  the  old  trees  stood 
telling  her  of  it,  and  waving  their  arms  in  grave  and  gentle 
commenting  on  the  folly  of  anxieties  that  came  and  went 
with  the  wind.  Fleda  agreed  to  it  all ;  she  heard  all  they 
said ;  and  her  own  spirit  was  as  sober  and  quiet  as  their 
quaint  moralizing.  She  felt  as  if  it  would  never  dance 
again. 

The  wind  had  greatly  abated  of  its  violence ;  as  if  satis- 
fied with  the  shew  of  strength  it  had  given  in  the  morning 
it  seemed  willing  to  make  no  more  commotion  that  day. 
The  sun  was  far  on  his  way  to  the  horizon,  and  fnany  a 
broad  hill-side  slope  was  in  shadow ;  the  snow  had  blown 
or  melted  from  off  the  stones  and  rocks  leaving  all  their 
roughness  and  bareness  unveiled;  and  the  white  crust  of 
snow  that  lay  between  them  looked  a  cheerless  waste  in  the 
shade  of  the  wood  and  the  hill.  But  there  were  other  spots 
where  the  sunbeams  struck  and  bright  streams  of  light  ran 
between  the  trees,  smiling  and  making  them  smile.  And 
as  Fleda's  eye  rested  there  another  voice  seemed  to  say, 
"At  evening-time  it  shall  be  light," — and  "Sorrow  may 
endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning."  She 
could  have  cried,  but  spirits  were  too  absolutely  at  an  ebb. 
She  knew  this  was  partly  physical,  because  she  was  tired 
and  faint,  but  it  could  not  the  better  be  overcome.  Yet 
(hose  streaks  of  sunlight  were  pleasant  company,  and  Fleda 
watched  them,  thinking  how  bright  they  used  to  be  once ; 
till  the  oxen  and  sled  came  out  from  the  woods,  and  she 
could  see  the  evening  colours  on  the  hill-tops  beyond  the 
village,  lighting  up  the  whole  landscape  with  promise  of  the 
morrow.  She  thought  her  day  had  seen  its  brightest ;  but 
siie  thought  too  that  if  she  must  know  sorrows  it  was  a 
very  great  blessing  to  know  them  at  Queechy. 

VOL.  n.  ^ 
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The  smoke  of  the  ohimney-tops  came  in  sight,  and  &noy 
went  home, — ^a  few  minutes  before  her. 

"  I  wonder  what  you'll  take  and  do  to  yourself  next !" 
said  Barby  in  extreme  vexation  when  she  saw  her  pome  in. 
'*  You're  as  white  as  the  wall, — and  as  cold,  ain't  you  ?  I'd 
ha'  let  Philetus  cut  all  the  trees  and  drink  all  the  sap  after- 
wards. I  wonder  which  you  think  is  the  worst,  the  want 
o'  you  or  the  want  o'  sugar." 

A  day's  headache  was-  pretty  sure  to  visit  Fleda  after 
any  over-exertion  or  exhaustion,  and  the  next  day  justified 
Barby 's  fears.  She  was  the  quiet  prisoner  of  pain.  But 
£arl  Douglass  and  Mr.  Skillcom  could  now  do  without  her 
in  the  woods;  and  her  own  part  of  the  trouble  Fleda 
always  took  with  speechless  patience.  She  had  the  n)ixed 
comfort  that  love  could  bestow ;  Hugh's  sorrowful  kiss  and 
look  before  setting  off  for  the  mill,  Mrs.  Rossitur's  caress 
ing  care,  and  Barby's  softened  voice,  and  sympathizing 
hand  on  her  brow,  and  hearty  heart-speaking  kiss  and 
poor  little  King  lay  all  day  with  his  head  in  her  lap,  casdng 
grave  wistful  glances  up  at  his  mistress's  face  and  licking 
her  hand  with  intense  affection  when  even  in  her  distress  it 
stole  to  his  head  to  reward  and  comfort  him.  He  never 
would  budge  from  her  side,  or  her  feet,  till  she  could  move 
herself  and  he  knew  that  she  was  well.  As  sure  as  King 
came  trotting  into  the  kitchen  Barby  used  to  look  into  the 
other  room  and  say,  "So  you're  better,  ain't  you,  Fleda? 
I  knowed  it !" 

After  hours  of  suffering  the  fit  was  at  last  over ;  and  in 
the  evening,  though  looking  and  feeling  racked,  Fleda 
would  go  out  to  see  the  sap-boilers.  Earl  Douglass  and 
Philetus  had  had  a  very  good  day  of  it,  and  now  were  in 
full  blast  with  the  evening  part  of  the  work.  The  weather 
was  mild,  and  having  the  stay  of  Hugh's  arm  Fleda  grew 
too  amused  to  leave  them. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  scene.  The  sap-boilers  had  planted 
themselves  near  the  cellar  door  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house  from  the  kitchen  door  and  the  wood-yard ;  the  casks 
and  tubs  for  syrup  being  under  cover  there ;  and  there  they 
had  made  a  most  picturesque  work-place.  Two  strong 
crotched  sticks  were  stuck  in  the  ground  some  six  or  eight 
feet  apart,  and  a  pole  laid  upon  them,  to  which  by  the  help 
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of  some  very  rustic  hooks  two  enormous  iron  kettles  were 
slung.  Under  them  a  6ne  fire  of  smallish  split  sticks  was 
doing  duty,  kept  in  order  by  a  couple  of  huge  logs  which 
walled  it  in  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other.  It  was  a 
dark  night,  and  the  fire  painted  all  this  in  strong  lights  and 
shadows ;  threw  a  faint  fading  Aurora-like  light  over  the 
snow,  beyond  the  shade  of  its  log  barriers ;  glimmered  by- 
turns  upon  the  paling  of  the  garden  fence,  whenever  the 
dark  figures  that  were  passing  and  repassing  between  gave 
it  a  chance;  and  invested  the  cellar-opening  and  the  out- 
standing comer  of  the  house  with  striking  and  unwonted 
dignity,  in  a  light  that  revealed  nothing  except  to  the 
imagination.  Nothing  was  more  fancifully  dignified  or 
more  quaintly  travestied  by  that  light  than  the  figures 
around  it,  busy  and  flitting  about  and  shewing  themselves 
in  every  novel  variety  of  grouping  and  colouring.  There 
was  Earl  Douglass,  not  a  hair  different  from  what  he  was 
every  day  in  reality,  but  with  his  dark  skin  and  eyes,  and  a 
hat  that  like  its  master  had  concluded  to  abjure  all  fashions 
and  perhaps  for  the  same  reason,  he  looked  now  like  any 
bandit  and  now  in  a  more  pacific  view  could  pass  for  noth- 
ing less  than  a  Spanish  shepherd  at  least,  with  an  iron  ladle 
in  lieu  of  crook.  There  was  Dr.  Quackenboss,  who  had 
come  too,  determined  as  Earl  said,  "  to  keep  his  eend  up," 
excessively  bland  and  busy  and  important,  the  fire  would 
throw  his  one-sidedness  of  feature  into  such  aspects  of  grav- 
ity or  sternness  that  Fleda  could  make  nothing  of  him  but 
a  poor  clergyman  or  a  poor  schoolmaster  alternately. 
Philetus,  who  was  kept  handing  about  a  bucket  of  sap  or 
trudging  off  for  wood,  defied  all  comparison ;  he  was  Phi- 
letus still ;  but  when  Barby  came  once  or  twice  and  peered 
into  the  kettle  her  strong  features  with  the  handkerchief 
she  always  wore  about  her  head  were  lit  up  into  a  very 
handsome  gypsy.  Fleda  stood  some  time  unseen  in  the 
shadow  of  the  house  to  enjoy  the  sight,  and  then  went 
forward  on  the  same  principle  that  a  sovereign  princess 
shews  herself  to  her  army,  to  grace  and  reward  the  labours 
of  her  servants.  The  doctor  was  profuse  in  enquiries  after 
her  health  and  Earl  informed  her  of  the  success  of  the  day. 
"We've  had  first-rate  weather,"  he  said; — "I  don't 
want  to  see  no  better  weather  for  sugar-makin' ;  it's  as 
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good  kind  o'  weather  as  you  need  to  have.  It  friz  every^ 
thm'  up  tight  in  the  night,  and  it  thew  in  the  sun  tlda 
mornin'  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  anywhere;  the  trees 
couldn't  do  uo  better  than  they  have  done.  I  guess  we 
Wn't  got  much  this  side  o'  two  hundred  gallon — i  ain't 
sure  about  it,  but  that's  what  I  think ;  and  there's  nigh  two 
hundred  gallon  we've  fetched  down ;  I'll  qualify  to  better 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or  a  hundred  and  sixty  either. 
We  should  ha'  had  more  yet  if  Mr.  Skilloorn  hadn't  mana- 
ged to  spill  over  one  cask  of  it — I  reckon  he  wanted  it  for 
sass  for  his  chicken." 

^^  Now,  Mr.  Douglass !" — said  Philetus,  in  a  comical 
tone  of  deprecation. 

^*  It  is  an  uncommonly  fine  lot  of  sugar  trees,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  and  they  stand  so  on  the  ground  as  to  give  great 
felicities  to  the  oxen." 

"  Now  Fleda,"  Earl  went  on,  busy  all  the  while  with  his 
iron  ladle  in  dipping  the  boiling  sap  from  one  kettle  into 
the  other, — "  you  know  how  this  is  fixed  when  we've  done 
all  we've  got  to  do  with  it  1 — it  must  be  strained  out  o' 
this  biler  ipto  a  cask  or  a  tub  or  somethin'  'nother, — ^any- 
thin'  that'll  hold  it, — and  stand  a  day  or  so ; — ^you  may 
strain  it  through  a  cotton  doth,  or  through  a  woollen  cloth, 
or  through  any  kind  of  a  cloth ! — and  let  it  stand  to  settle ; 
and  then  when  it's  biled  down — Barby  knows  about  bilin' 
down — you  can  tell  when  it's  comin'  to  the  sugar  when  the 
yellow  blobbers  rises  thick  to  the  top  and  puffs  ofi^  and 
then  it's  time  to  try  it  in  cold  water, — it's  best  to  be  a 
leetle  the  right  side  o'  the  sugar  and  stop  afore  it's  done 
too  much,  for  the  molasses  will  dreen  off  afterwards — " 

"  It  must  be  clarified  in  the  commencement,"  put  in  the 
doctor. 

"O'  course  it  must  be  clarified,"  said  Earl, — "Barby 
knows  about  clarifyin' — ^that's  when  you  first  put  it  on — 
you  had  ought  to  throw  in  a  teeny  drop  o'  milk  fur  to  clear 
it, — milk's  as  good  as  a'most  anything, — or  if  you  can  get 
it  calf's  blood  's  better"— 

"Eggs  would  be  a  more  preferable  ingredient  on  the 
present  occasion,  I  presume,"  said  the  doctor.  "Miss 
Ringgan's'delicacy  would  be — a — ^would  shrink  from — a— 
and  the  albumen  of  eggs  will  answer  all  the  same  purpose.'' 
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**  Well  anyhow  you  like  to  fix  it,"  said  Earl, — "  eggs  or 
calf's  blood — 1  won't  quarrel  with  you  about  the  egga» 
though  I  never  heerd  o'  blue  ones  afore,  'cept  the  robin's 
and  bluebird's — and  I've  heerd  say  the  swamp  black  bird 
lays  a  handsome  blue  egg,  but  I  never  happened  to  see  the 
nest  myself; — and  there  's  the  chippin'  sparrow, — but  you'd 
want  to  rob  all  the  bird's  nests  in  creation  to  get  enough  of 
'em,  and  they  ain't  here  in  sugar  time  n other ;  but  any- 
how any  eggs  '11  do  I  s'pose  if  you  can  get  'em — or  milk  11 
do  if  you  ha'n't  nothin'  else — ^and  after  it  is  turned  out  into 
the  barrel  you  just  let  it  stand  stilJ  a  spell  till  it  begins  to 
grain  and  look  clean  on  top" — 

"  May  I  suggest  an  improvement  f  said  the  doctor. 
"  Many  persons  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  you  take  and  stir 
it  up  well  from  the  bottom  for  a  length  of  time  it  will  help 
the  coagulation  of  the  particles.  I  believe  that  is  the  prao> 
tice  of  Mr.  Plumfield  and  others." 

"  'Taint  the  practice  of  as  good  men  as  him  and  as  good 
sugar-bilers  besides,"  said  Earl ;  though  I  don't  mean  to 
say  nothin'  agin  Seth  Plumfield  nor  agin  his  sugar,  for  the 
both  is  as  good  as  you'd  need  to  have;  he's  a  good  man  and 
he's  a  good  farmer — there  ain't  no  better  man  in  town  thaa 
Seth  Plumfield,  nor  no  better  farmer,  nor  no  better  sugar 
nother ;  but  I  hope  there's  as  good  ;  and  I've  seen  as  hand- 
some sugar  that  wa'n't  stirred  as  I'd  want  to  see  or  eat 
either." 

"  It  would  lame  a  man's  arms  the  worst  kind  !"  said  Phi- 
letus. 

Fieda  stood  listening  to  the  discussion  and  smiling,  whea 
Hugh  suddenly  wheeling  about  brought  her  face  to  face  with 
Mr.  Olmney. 

"  I  have  been  sitting  some  time  with  Mrs.  Rossitur,"  he 
said,  ^'  and  she  rewarded  me  with  permission  to  come  and 
look  at  you.  I  mean  ! — not  that  1  wanted  a  reward,  for  I 
certainly  did  not — ^" 

"  Ah  Mr.  Olmney !"  said  Fleda  laughing,  "  you  are  served 
right.     You  see^how  dangerous  it  is  to  meddle  with  such 
equivocal  things  as  compliments.     But  we  are  worth  look- 
ing at,  aren't  we?  1  have  been  standing  here  this  half  hour." 
*     He  did  not  say  this  time  what  he  thought. 

"Prettv.  isn't  it?"  said  Fleda.     "Stand  a  little  further 
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back  Mr.  Olmney — isn't  it  quite  a  wild-looking  soene,  in 
that  peculiar  light  and  with  the  snowy  background ?  Look  at 
Philetus  now  with  that  bundle  of  sticks — Hugh !  isn't  he 
exactly  like  some  of  the  figures  in  the  old  pictures  of  the 
martyrdoms,  bringing  billets  to  feed  the  fire? — that  old 
martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence — whose  was  it — Spagnoletto  ! 
— ^at  Mrs.  Decatur's — don't  you  recollect?  It  is  fine,  isn't 
it,  Mr.  Olmney?" 

'^  I  am  afraid,"  said  he  shaking  his  head  a  little,  "my  eye 
wants  training.  I  have  not  been  once  in  your  company  I 
believe  without  your  shewing  me  something  I  could  not 
see." 

"  That  young  lady,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Quackenboss  from  the 
far  side  of  the  fire,  where  he  was  busy  giving  it  more  wood, 
— "that  young  lady,  sir,  is  a  pattron  to  her — a — ^to  all  young 
ladies." 

"  A  patron !"  said  Mr.  Olmney. 

"Passively,  not  actively,  the  doctor  means,"  said  Fleda 
softly. 

"  W  ell  I  won't  say  but  she's  a  good  girl,"  said  Mr.  Doug- 
lass in  an  abstracted  manner,  busy  with  his  iron  ladle, — 
"  she  means  to  be  a  good  girl — she's  as  clever  a  girl  as  you 
need  to  have !" 

Nobody's  gravity  stood  this,  excepting  Philetus,  in  whom 
the  principle  of  fun  seemed  not  to  be  developed. 

"  Miss  Ringgan,  sir,"  Dr.  Quackenboss  went  on  with  8 
niost  benign  expression  of  countenance, — "  Miss  Ringgan, 
sir,  Mr.  Olmney,  sets  an  example  to  all  ladies  who— a — 
have  had  elegant  advantages.  She  gives  her  patronage  to 
the  agricultural  interest  in  society." 

"Not  exclusively,  I  hope?"  said  Mr.  Olmney  smiling, 
and  making  the  question  with  his  eye  of  Fleda.  But  she 
did  not  meet  it. 

"  You  know,"  she  said  rather  quickly,  and  drawing  back 
from  the  fire,  "  I  am  of  an  agricultural  turn  perforce — ^in 
uncle  Rolf's  absence  I  am  going  to  be  a  farmer  myself." 

"  So  I  have  heard — so  Mrs.  Rossitur  told  me, — ^but  I  fear 
— pardon  me — you  do  not  look  fit  to  grapple  with  such  a 
burden  of  care." 

Hugh  sighed,  and  Fleda's  eyes  gave  Mr.  Olmney  a  hint 
to  be  silent. 
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'*  I  am  not  going  to  grapple  with  any  thing,  sir ;  I  intend 
to  take  things  easily." 

*^  I,  wish  I  oould  take  an  agricultural  turn  too,"  said  he 
smiling,  "  and  be  of  some  service  to  you." 

"01  shall  have  no  lack  of  service,"  said  Fleda  gayly ; — 
"  I  am  not  going  unprovided  into  the  business.  There  is 
ray  cousin  Seth  Plumfield,  who  has  engaged  himself  to  be 
my  counsellor  and  instructor  in  general ;  I  could  not  have 
a  better ;  and  Mr.  Douglass  is  to  be  my  right  hand ;  I  oc- 
cupying only  the  quiet  and  unassuming  post  of  the  will,  to 
convey  the  orders  of  the  head  to  the  hand.  And  for  the 
rest,  sir,  there  is  Philetus !" 

Mr.  Olmney  looked,  half  laughing,  at  Mr.  Skillcom,  who 
was  at  that  moment  standing  with  his  hands  on  his  sides, 
eying  with  concentrated  gravity  the  movements  of  Earl 
Douglass  and  the  doctor. 

"  Don't  shake  your  head  at  him  !"  said  Fleda.  "  I  wish 
you  had  come  an  hour  earlier,  Mr.  Olmney." 

"  Why  1" 

"  I  was  just  thinking  of  coming  out  here,"  said  Fleda, 
her  eyes  flashing  with  hidden  fun, — "  and  Hugh  and  I  were 
both  statiding  in  the  kitchen,  when  we  heard  a  tremendous 
shout  from  the  wood-yard.  Don't  laugh,  or  I  can't  go  on. 
We  all  ran  out,  towards  the  lantern  which  we  saw  standing 
there,  and  so  soon  as  we  got  near  we  heard  Philetus  singing 
out,  *Ho  Miss  Elster!— I'm  dreadfully  on't!'— Why  he 
called  upon  Barby  I-  don't  know,  unless  from  some  notion 
of  her  general  eflliciency,  though  to  be  sure  he  was  nearer 
her  than  the  sap-boilers  and  perhaps  thought  her  aid  would 
come  quickest.  And  he  was  in  a  hurry,  for  the  cries  came 
thick,— 'Miss  Elster !— here !— I'm  dreadfully  on't'—" 

"  I  don't  understand — " 

"  No,"  said  Fleda,  whose  amusemeifb  seemed  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  gentleman's  want  .of  understanding, — "  and 
neither  did  we  till  we  came  up  to  him.  The  silly  fellow 
h«'Ml  been  sent  up  for  more  wood,  and  splitting  a  log  he  had 
put  his  hand  in  to  keep  the  clefl,»instead  of  a  wedge,  and 
v.'hen  he  took  out  the  axe  the  wood  pinched  him ;  and  he 
had  the  fate  of  Milo  before  his  ey^es,  I  suppose,  and  could 
do  nothing  but  roar.     You  should  have  seen  the  supreme 
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indignation  with  which  Barby  took  the  axe  and  released  him 
with  'You're  a  smart  man,  Mr.  Skillcorn  !'" — 

"  What  was  the  fate  of  Milo  ?"  said  Mr.  Olmney  pres- 
ently. 

"  Don't  you  remember, — the  famous  wrestler  that  in  his 
old  age  trying  to  break  open  a  tree  found  himself  not  strong 
enough;  and  the  wood  closing  upon  his  hands  held  him 
fast  till  the  wild  beasts  came  and  made  an  end  of  him.  The 
figure  of  our  unfortunate  wood-cutter  though,  was  hardly  so 
dignified  as  that  of  the  old  athlete  in  the  statue. — ^Dr. 
Quackenboss,  and  Mr.  Douglass, — ^you  will  come  in  and  see 
us  when  this  troublesome  business  is  done  1" 

"It'll  be  a  pretty  spell  yet,"  said  Earl; — "but  the 
doctor,  he  can  go  in, — he  ha'n't  nothin'  to  do.  It  don't 
take  more'n  half  a  dozen  men  to  keep  one  pot  a  bilin'." 

"  Ain't  there  teu  on  'em,  Mr.  Douglass  r'  said  Philetus.^ 
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By  Ftot,  ST.  JOHN,  of  Western  Reserve  College.    1  toL  Sto.,  dofh,  fS  00. 

HAND-BOOK  OP  GEOGRA.PHT, 
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In  iMaiiig  the  above  works,  the  pablisher  flatten  himaelf  that  he  shdl  meet 
•  literary  and  ednoational  want  which  has  long  been  urgently  felt  by  fiimiliei' 
and  Bchoola,  no  less  than  by  the  general  reader.    The  present  aotiye  oiroala- 
tkm  of  mtelligence  in  all  classes  of  society,  demands  the  constant  use  of  an- 
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thentio  and  convenient  books  of  reference.  Labor-saving  maohinery  has 
become  as  essential  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  as  in  the  application  of 
the  practical  arts. 

Most  of  (h«  encyolopsodias  in  popular  use  are  oo  an  extensive  scale,  contain 
a  laige  quantity  of  matter  which  is  seldom  referTed  to,  and  can  only  be  obtained 
at  considerable  expense.  « Indispensable  to  public  libraricB,  and  to  the  student 
whose  researches  embrace  a  wide  field,  they  often  exceed  the  demands,  no  lees 
than  the  means  of  the  intelligent  reader,  who  wishes  merely  to  take  a  rapid 
■nrvey  of  the  gaueral  branches  of  knowledge. 

The  present  series  of  popular  manuals  is  intended  not  for  profesaioaa] 
acholars,  but  for  the  great  mass  of  American  readers.  No  labor  nor  expense 
has  been  spared  in  this  preparatian  which  could  more  perfectly  adapt  them  to 
their  intesded  purpose.  They  have  been  edited  with  great  care  by  able  sol- 
entifio  and  literary  men.  The  materials  have  been  drawn  from  a  great  variety 
of  sources.  In  a  small  compass,  they  contain  the  essence  of  many  large  and 
valuable  works.  The  subjects  are  brought  down  to  the  latest  dates,  and  pre- 
sented with  all  the  completeness  and  accuracy  which  could  be  secured  by  the 
experience  and  industry  of  the  editors. 

The  whole  series  furnishes  a  collection  of  manuals  adapted  both  for  the 
use  of  olAMea  and  for  general  reference,  presenting  a  lucid  and  coropt^beosive 
view  of  general  History  and  Geography,  Literature  and  the  Fme  Arts,  Bi* 
egraphy,  and  the  Sciences  and  Useful  Arts. 

Tlie  Hand-Book  of  Idteratnre  and  the  Fine  Arts 

Embraces  all  terms  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  Criticism,  Style,  and  Language ; 
sketches  of  works  which  stand  as  types  of  their  age  or  tongue  ;  reviews  of 
all  systems  of  philosophy  and  theology,  both  of  andent  and' modern  times  ; 
and  a  complete  series  of  the  history  of  literature  among  all  nations,  made  up 
wholly  from  original  sources.  All  the  most  important  terma  of  oonunon  and 
international  law,  all  teohuical  words  and  phrases  employed  in  theolofry  and 
philosophy,  and  a  number  of  scientific  and  historical  phrases  which  have 
|»eoome  fomiliarized  in  Literature  have  been  included.  The  explanaiiuua  are 
not  confined  to  mere  definitions ;  whenever  it  has  becu  found  necessary, 
illustrative  woodcuts  have  been  introduced,  which  will  greatly  assist  the 
reader  in  his  knowledge  of  architectural  terms.  In  Art,  the  departments  of 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture  have  been  treated  as  fully  and  cure- 
fiiUy  as  the  nature  And  limits  of  the  work  would  permit  While  a.  mere 
tedhnical  array  of  terms  has  been  avoided,  care  baa  been  taken  to  explain  all 
the  words,  and  phrasea  of  art-criticism  have  been  defined  at  some  length, 
•8  of  interest  and  value  to  the  general  reader,  especially  since  criticism  has 
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been  recognized  as  a  distiuot  department  of  literature.  All  words  relating  to 
the  art  and  practioe  of  muBic  have  been  likewise  retained. 

The  Hand-Book  of  Biography 

Ib  founded  on  Mauuder's  excellent  work,  the  compiler  having  endeavored  to 
preserve  the  compactnessj  wiiile  he  has  improved  upon  the  fidelity  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  his  original.  He  has  re-written  most  of  the  articles, 
either  to  enlarge  or  condense  them ;  and  has  added  a  vast  number  of  names, 
especially  of  American  men  of  eminence,  and  those  who  have  died  nnos 
former  works  were  prepared.  In  all  oases  he  has  consulted  the  most  reliable 
authorities,  and  given  ns  much  authentic  information  under  each  head  as 
eoald  be  condensed  into  the  allotted  space. 

The  Hand-Book  of  the  Usefal  Arts 

Includes  a  description  of  the  improvements  and  discoveries  of  the  present 
advanced  state  of  science,  as  well  as  a  history  of  their  gradual  development. 
It  will  convey  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  volume  will  permit,  the  greatest  pes* 
sible  amount  of  information  concerning  the  subjects  treated  of,  that  could  be 
•ombined  in  a  work  at  once  intended  for  popular  use  and  private  reference. 
Very  many  of  the  publications  issued  in  this  country  have  added  little  to  the 
knowledge  previously  existing  in  regard  to  its  producto,  manufactures,  or 
oapabilities.  Based,  as  all  such  works  necessarily  are,  upon  oontomporaneoua 
English  productions,  reference  to  the  statistics  and  local-  peculiarities  of  this 
oonntry  is  rarely  found  iu  their  pages.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  Hand-Book 
of  the  Useful  Arts,  a  step  in  advance  has  been  made  in  chronicling  the  pro- 
gress in  Art  to  which  the  XJaited  States  so  rapidly  and  with  such  excellence 
have  attained 

The  Hand-Book  of  the  Scienoes 

Contains  a  brief  explanation  of  scientific  and  teohuioal  terms,  together  with 
historical  notices,  descriptions  of  machinery,  and  other  information  requisito 
to  enable  the  reader  to  gain  an  intelligent  view  of  the  nomenclature  of  the 
seiences,  and  their  successive  discoveries. 

The  Hand-Book  of  Geography 

Is  a  complete,  universal  Gazetteer,  showing  the  present  relations  oC  ths  dif- 
fersnt  oountries  of  the  world,  with  the  numerota  changes  that  are  oonstantly 
oootfring  oarefnlly  noted  to  the  present  moment. 
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Hia  Haa&*Book  of  History  and  Chrosology 

Hai  already  appeared  under  the  title  of  the  **  World's  Prog^resB/'  and  li«i 
met  with  signal  favor  from  the  pnblio.  Whatever  errors  have  crept  into 
the  previous  edition  will  be  oarefally  corrected,  and  the  latest  intelligenoe 
embodied  in  its  pages. 


It  will  be  perceived  from  the  above  slight. desoriptiotii  that  the  present 
forms  an  enoyolopaEHlia  of  the  most  comprehensive  oharaoter,  easy  of  consaltao 
tion.  authentic  in  its  statements,  and  afibrded  at  a  moderate  price.  The  pub- 
lisher is  persuaded  that  he  is  greatly  promoting  the  interests  of  sound  knowledge 
in  this  country  by  its  issue,  and  he  confidently  anticipates  for  it  a  wide  oiroola. 
tioD,  and  a  long  career  of  utility. 


HotleM  of  the  ^  Worid's  Progrwfl.'' 

**•  The  World^s  Progress  pre9ent8  an  immense  mass  of  information,  histori* 
call  biographical,  geographical,  mythological,  literary  and  scientific,  which  can 
be  found  in  ro  other  single  volume."— <aro.  Lit.  Gat. 

**  The  world's  whole  history — its  chronologies,  r&es,  battles,  eraa,  ffreatmen, 
wonderful  events :  indeed,  every  thin^  worth  recording  is  compressi'd  in  alpha- 
betical manner  within  the  cover  of  this  rare  volume.  It  is  a  little  library  in  it- 
self— ap'Encyolopndia  full  of  the  right  kind  of  data,  in  the  briefest  poMiUe 
■hapcu  Mr.  Putnam  has  published  many  noble  works,  but  few  more  vseAil 
thao  "  The  World's  Progress.'*— ^^eio  Yorker. 

'  **  This  unique  oontribution  to  our  literature  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  we 
^  would  rather  enjoy  the  reputation  of  making  and  compiling  this  really  extraor- 
dinary book  than  almost  any  other  work  of  ue  season. 

«  Every  young  man  should  get  it  at  once,  and  keep  it  dose  at  hand,  and  he 
will  soon  find  that  his  education  is  going  on.  No  parent  can  give  a  better  pre- 
sent to  his  child  than  this  most  useful  moral  manual  of  history/' — Chrittian 
Times, 

^<  This  is  about  the  most  remarkable  book  we  have  seen.  It  is  u  monument 
of  industry  and  research— an  unparalleled  embodiment  of  statistical  knowledge, 
and  a  paragon  of  methodical  arranffement.  It  is  a  volume  of  700  pages  of  his- 
torical facts,  dates,  and  memoranda,  condensed  almost  beyond  precedent,  and 
compressed  with  so  much  skill  ancl  judgment  as  to  aflford  a  complete  and 
thoroughly  intelligible  index  of  events.  Prefixed  to  this  treasury  of  knowledge 
is  a  chart  of  history.  We  would  not  be  without  this  volume  for  many  timet  its 
ooat''-— Comfftsretai  Advertiser, 

**  No  book  of  reference  has  appeared  of  late  years  with  greater  claims  to  a 
plaoe  on  every  library  table  than  the  *  World's  Progress*  The  work  is  a  large 
volume  of  about  700  pages„/u)l  of  facts,  so  arranged  and  oIaps  fied  as  to  be  al- 
ways easily  found.  It  commends  itself  to  all,  who  like  ourselves,  find  the  need 
ef  every  sortofCime-saving  help  in  literary  laborV— Meik*  QmarleHtf  JImk 
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Hie  Anumbra,  Illustrated. 

Tlie  Alhambfnu  By  WABBJsarojx  Irvino.  New  edition,  with  laige  additio:38. 
Ulnstnted  by  14  beaatiAil  engravings  on  wood,  by  the  best  engraven,  from  de- 
signs by  F.  0.  C.  Darlbt.  8vo.  Dark  cloth,  extra  ^t,  |3  50 ;  extra  blue, 
gut  edges,  $4;  morocco  extra,  very  elegant  ricmy  gilt-eoges,  $6. 

This  elegant  volnine  la  the  last  of  the  Illustrated  Seriei.  The  salijeot,  and  the  graoeflil  mode 
of  handling  it,  combine  to  render  this  a  peonliarly  attraotiye  volume  for  presentation. 

"■  The  Alhambra  is  one  of  tho  most  finished  and  fSsaotnating  ol  Mr.  Irving's  works.  It  possessei 
the  elaborate  polish  of  tho  Sketch  Book.  The  splendor  of  dicdoo,  and  musical  flow  of  worda^ 
axe,  at  times,  perfectly  chnnaiag.'-'-Souih'ern  lAt  Messenger,  ^ 

**This  is  one  of  Irying*s  most  poetical  and  beantlAil  works,  abonndinz  In  those  exqnisite  pio- 
tores,  which,  althoa^  mere  word-paintings,  have  all  the  fasdnatlon  and  impressiveness  of  the 
Uvine,  breathing  ceaiws^^— Southern  HL  Oazette. 

**The  Alhambra  is  one  of  the  moet  finished  and  ftsclnatlng  of  Irving^  worka.^ — Western 
LU.  Messenger. 

Irring's  Works,  ninstrated. 

New  editions,  in  new  and  uniform  style,  viz.,  "  Enioebrbookeb,^'  "Travellkb," 
"  Skbtoh-Book.*'  and  ^^Alhambba."  Sqaare  8vo.  Extra  doth,  gilt  edges,  $16 ; 
morocco  extra,  oest  style,  $24. 

**DABijnr^  iBvnro. — ^Putnam  has  pnbUshed  a  most  beautlAil  edition  of  the  Bketch-Book, 
fllustrated  Inimitably  well  by  the  racy  pencil  of  Darley.  It  is  this  embalming  of  worka  of  genius 
In  the  amber  of  art,  which  makes  a  library  a  luxury  as  well  for  the  eye  as  the  imagination.  Sun- 
ny, genial  original,  and  tastefal  Irving,  worthily  graced  with  fidr  print  and  appreciative  illustra- 
tration  I  It  is  indeed  a  completion  of  fitness,  in  which  these  days  of  haste  and  imper&ctneaa 
ahould  rejoice,  as  a  bright  spot  of  exception.^' — Ebme  Journal. 

New  Portrait  of  Washiigton  Irvliig. 

Sketched  from  life,  in  crayons^y  Chables  Martin,  Esq.,  and  engraved  in  the 
finest  style,  on  Steel,  by  F.  Halpin.  Single  copies,  50  cts. ;  proofs  on  large 
paper,  $1  50. 

As  this  is  probably  the  last  portrait  that  will  be  taken  of  Mr.  Irving,  this  circumstance  will 
eonseqnently  tend  to  enhance  its  value,  apart  firom  the  fmA  of  its  acknowledged  fidelity  of  ex- 
piession. 

**  PoBTRAiT  OF  Ibvino.— There  has  seldom  been  a  more  felicitous  piece  of  work.  It  la  not 
only  like  Irvine,  but  like  his  books :  and  though  he  looks  as  his  books  read,  (which  Is  true  of  ftfw 
authors)— and  looks  like  the  name  of  his  cottage,  Sunnyside— and  looks  like  what  the  world 
thbiks  of  him— yet  a  painter  might  have  missed  this  look,  and  still  have  made  what  many  would 
consider  a  likeness.  .  He  sits,  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand,  with  the  genial,  unconscious,  courtly 
composure  of  expression  that  he  habitually  wears,  and  still  there  is  visible  the  ooucLiuit  humor 
and  philosophic  inevitableness  of  perception,  which  form  the  strong  under-current  of  his  penliu. 
The  nappy  temper  and  strong  intellect  of  Irving^— the  Joyoudy  indolent  man,  and  Uie  aruusiiliiy 
bfiUiant  author— are  both  there.    As  a  picture,  it  Is  a  fine  specimen  of  axt^^^Mofne  JennfeutL 

Vti4/brm  toith  the  dbof>e: 

Efew  Portrait  of  William  Cnllen  Bryant 

Sketched  from  life,  in  crayons,  by  Chables  Mabtin,  Esq. ;  engraved  on  Steel  in 
the  best  style,  by  Illman.    Single  copies,  50  ots.;  proofs,  |1  50. 

**No  oetter  Ukness  will  ever  be  made  of  Bryant  and  Bancroft  than  Martini  two  pcrtrttts  d 
these  ante-mortem  imnortals.  Bryants  true,  though  occasional  look,  is  there-^UumatopsIoally 
oqwoalve  and  UberaL"— ^oom  JournaL 

Letters  of  a  TraTOller.    By  W.  C.  Bryant*   ninstrated 
With  numerous  fine  engravings  on  Steel.    1  vol.  square  8v9.    Cloth  extra,  $4; 
morocco  extra,  $6. 

«*Vn]l  of  lively  and  picturesque  sketches,  acute  observations,  and  nice  discrlmlnatieiL 
peculiar  interesL'' — OhrisUan  IngpUrer. 
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G.  P.  FDTVAM's  hew  VUBUOAHOJm. 


The  ShakspMn  €lf^BMk* 

Tales  of  the  OirQiood  of  Shakspeare*i  Heroinw.    Bj  Kn.  Cowiim  dw^'m/wm^  j^j^ 

thor  of  the  **  Conoordanoe  to  Shakspeare,^'  irith  10  fine  lUiutntioiis  on  tteet^ 
consisting  of  the  following  subiects: — ^Portia— View  of  Cawdor  Castle — Portrait 
of  Ildenfr— View  of  Venice— Windsor  Castle— Portrait  of  laabella— The  Town- 
Hall,  Padua — ^Elsinore,  and  tbo  Forest  of  Ardennes — ^A  View  of  Verona,  fine 
edition,  on  large  paper.  First  and  Seoond  Series.  8vo.,  elegantly  bound,  doth,  $4. 

Th]B  Ib  a  charming  QUt-Book  fbr  Toong  penonik  while  It  k  not  at  an  nnsoited  for  tiie  nHMl 
tetldioiM  and  enUlTated  ]a4y: 

"Let  eyerybody  boy  these  Trisa  Fhm  moOMts  and  dsng^itan  we  baipeik  a  besrtj  reeep> 
UoAj^—OhritUan  Inquirer, 

*'MrB.  Cowden  Clarke,  whcM  *  Ooncordaace  of  ShakspearB  *  ahowa  aaoh  maatery  of  the  lettar 
il  the  voeVB  works,  now  evinoes  her  i^prodation  of  their  aplzlt  In  a  aeries  of  fiotlon^  entitled  the 
*T1ie  Oirlhood  of  Sbakapeare'a  Heroines.**'— ZHdk0n«>  RouMhold  ITarratUoe. 

*'The  design  is  one  tnat  would  afford  ample  play  to  aliyely  and  sympathetic  hna^Datkm;  and 
we  Me  boond  to  say  that  the  ingeniona  thought  u  admirably  cairled  oav*— Zoiulcit  Jfor.  Ckfoik, 

Th»  Mho  JUteraty  Gift-Book. 

The  Hemorial  t  a  SeiTeiir  ef  Cleilu  and  Tlitie* 

Edited  by  BCaxt  E.  Hewitt.    With  splendid  Hlnstrationa  on  steel.    1  voL  •««• 
Elegantly  bonnd  in  muslin,  gilt,  $8  50 ;  morocco,  extra,  $5  00. 

Among  the  oontrlbiiton  to  this  beaattftil  Tolmne  are  the  idlowtaig:— 

N.  P.  Willis, 
B.  n.  Walwobth, 
Mb8.  Hewitt, 
R.  H.  Stoddabd, 
J.  R.  Thompson, 
Mrs.  Harrington, 
Mrs.  Oakes  Smith, 
Alios  R.  Nbal, 
R.  B.  Kimball, 
Anns  C.  Lynch, 

**Tbe  extreme  beanty  of  this  Interesting  volame,  and  the  high  literary  character  of  Its  coa- 
fcents,  amply  compensate  for  the  delay  which  has  attended  its  publication.  It  contains  so  many 
contrlbntions  of  a  superior  order,  thM  It  may  Justly  claim  a  less  ephemeral  intorost  tiiau  is  osually 
attached  to  holiday  offerings.  Beside  her  own  contribntlons  in  prose  and  vorso,  which  are  among 
the  most  pleasing  productions  of  her  pen,  Mrs.  Hewitt  has  gathered  adoliglitfal  variety  of  originw 
articles,  many  of  which  are  from  emment  writers,  and  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  pos^tess  an  nnn* 
anal  degree  of  exceUencei  The  typography,  paper,  and  binding  of  the  volume,  arc  in  a  style  of 
refined  and  tasteftal  elegance,  in  a  high  dflgree  appropriate  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  designed. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  meet  with  tiie  obeering  welcome  to  which  It  is  so  richly  entitled.'* 
— THbtms. 

**  Aa  a  literary  production,  no  work  haa  been  Issued  tai  this  eountrr  containing  audi  » list  of 
contributors,  distinguished  by  reputation  and  ability.  The  volume  wlfl  sustain  the  reputation  ef 
being  at  the  head  of  its  cUtss.^— AMcarl;  AdisertiMr. 

'*  For  the  literary  merits  of  the  volume,  we  will  only  say  that  most  of  the  ablest  writers  la 
cor  country  In  this  department  of  literature,  are  represented  Many  of  their  articles  are  in  their 
happiest  vein.  In  its  mechanical  execufbn,  however,  the  work  has  no  aaperior  in  anythiag 
which  )ias  iaaued  from  the  American  preu.^— Albany  StaU  BegUtsr, 


N.  Hawthornb, 
A.  6.  Stuekt, 
8.  G.  Goodrich, 
R.  W.  Grzswold, 
BmHOF  OF  Jamaica, 

A.  Duo  ANNE, 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Lewis, 
EiTMA  C.  Embubt, 
Geo.  p.  Morris, 
Prof.  Gillespie, 


Mrs.  SxoouBifXTy 
John  Neal, 

G.  LUNT, 

£.  L.  Maooon, 
G.  P.  R.  James, 
J.  T.  Fields, 
Mart  E.  Brooke, 
Dr.  Mayo, 
Bishop  Doane, 

W.  G.  tSlMMS. 


Rwtl  Hoonu    By  Bliss  Cooper. 

Illustratod  by  a  series  of  finely  colored  Ulastrations.    1  vol.  square  Sto.    Qoth 
extra,  $6 ;  morocco  extra,  $7. 

''A  very  pleasant  book— the  result  of  the  combined  eflbrt  of  good  sense  and  good  fttllaf,  aa 
dMerrant  mfnd,  and  a  real,  honest,  unaflbcted  appreciation  of  the  countless  minor  beantles  thai 
aature  exhibits  to  her  aminnous  lovers.^ — Albiatk 

**This  is  one  of  the  most  dellglitflil  books  we  ha^e  lately  taken  np.^-^Eeening  Pool 
"This  Is  a  dellditftd  boolc,  containing,  In  the  form  of  a  diary  or  Journal,  the  reflecttoaa  cf  a 
I>eTson  of  cultivation  and  roHnomont;  of  one  who  had  an  eye  to  see,  and  powers  to  appreciate  tile 
real  meaning,  the  natural  objects  and  phenomena  around  her.  The  reader  is  oonatantlyrenitedad 
of  Gilbert  Whites  '  Rational  History  of  Selborno.*    '  Rural  Hours '  is  Just  the  book  fiar  UiJlUa 
iat-room.    Open  where  yoa  will,  yoa  may  find  something  cf  intereat**— Ctom^rW^  Ci 
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o.  p.  Putnam's  new  PUBuoATiONa 

Pteas.    By  Samiel  G.  G«odrirh 

niostratel  with  a  serieR  of  Original  Designs,  beantifVilly  engraved  «  Wooer 
One  Toiume,  8vo.    CloUi  extra. 

**A  ooUection  of  short  pieces  In  verse,  iiappy  in  their  choioe  of  subjects,  and  showing  poetto 
teoTr— the  cadences  particulArly  are  musicaL    It  Is  veiy  nicely  embellished.''— ^2&i<in. 

**One  of  the  most  beaatif\il  works,  in  typographical  appearance,  that  has  issued  ttom  th« 
American  press.  Adorned  with  sixty  wood  cuts,  and  vignettes,  and  arrayed  in  scarlet  and  sold, 
Its  appearance  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  most  opportune.  All  those  whose  youth  has  oeen 
made  nappy  by  the  ever  pleasing  stones  of  Peter  Parley,  will  find  that  tlie  old  gentleman,  having 
dropped  his  assumed  name,  is  still  catering  for  their  pleasures.  They  will  buy  tills  book  <»i  the 
Btrca:gth  of  the  past,  and  will  find  that  its  melodions  strains  wiU  ofaarm  the  edncated  ear.  •■  waD 
M  his  tales  delight  the  young  heaxV—ITewark  AdvertUer, 

Th%  Girlhood  of  Shatupoaro's  Heroines. 

By  Mabt  Cowdbn  Class:!,  Author  of  "The  Concordance  to  Sbakspeare." 
HloBtrated  with  fine  Engrayinga  on  Steel*  Firice,  S6  cents  eacdi  part.  Alao  In 
two  Tolumea,  cloth,  gUtf  $2  50. 

L— PoanA,  with  Portijdt  on  SteeL 

n.— The  Tbaux's  Daughter,  with  s  View  of  Cawdor  Caaftlo. 

III.^Hki.ena;  the  Phyaidan^s  Daughter.    With  Portnut 

IV.— >Ds8DBM ONA ;  the  Magnifioo^s  Child.    With  fine  T^ew  of  Venice. 

T.— Meo   Ain>   Alios;   the  Merry  Maids  of  Windsor.     With  a  View  of 
Windsor. 

VI.— Isabella;  the  Votaress.    With  Portrait. 

VII.— Kathabinb  and  BiiNOA ;  the  Shrew  and  the  Pemnra.    With  a  View  of 
Padua. 

VIII.— Ophelia;  the  Bose  of  Elmore.    With  a  View  of  Elsinore. 

IX. — ^Rosalind  and  Celea;   the  Friends.     With  a  View  of  the  Foioet  of 

Ardennes. 

X.— JiTLiBT ;  tlie  White  Dove  of  Verona.    With  a  View  of  Veronik. 

*An  origfaial  and  feUdtous  idea,  well  exeooted,  and  veiy  sweetly  written.**— JiiMna  JourmoL 

**  Extremely  well  dcine.''*—-Evmmff  Poat, 

**  Worthy  to  rank  beside  the  delightM  *71i2m*  by  Zamb.'^—Soctmnan. 

**Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  whose  ^Conootrdanee  of  Sliakspeare"  shows  sooh  nuBtenr  of  tta 
letter  of  the  poet's  works,  now  evinees  her  appreciation  of  their  spirit  In  a  series  or  ficttons 
entitled  *The  Girlhood  of  Bhakspearo's  Heroinea^  "^—JHekena't  Bouuhdd  NarraUkda. 

"The  design  is  one  that  would  afford  ample  play  to  a  lively  sad  sympathetio  Imwlnatlon,  and 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  ingenious  thougnt  Is  admiraoly  carried  ont"— Xofutpn  Mormmg 

Swaliow  Barn. 

A  Sojourn  in  the  Old  Dominion.  By  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Kennedy.  Ulustrated  with 
Twenty  Fine  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Original  Designs  bj  Strother.'  In 
one  lar^o  volume,  12mo.,  cloth,  $2  05. 

<*  Swallow  Bam  is  one  of  the  few  American  classics.  It  is  for  YirRinia  lift  what  the  Bketeli- 
book  or  Bracebridge  Hall  is  for  that  of  England— not  less  vivid,  not  lees  true.  The  illustratians 
of  this  edition  are  by  a  Yir^nian  of  remarkable  abUltleB  as  a  mere  arttst,  and  deserving  of  an 
eminent  rank  alpo  as  a  humorist  The  book  cannot  fell  of  beinff  one  of  the  most  popular 
lUostrated  voluirna  that  lias  upi>enred  in  America.*' — H.  W.  Orimjoola^  D.  2>. 

•*We  have  always  reararded  "Swallow  Bam"  as  one  of  the  very  highest  effnla  of  Aniertoan 
mind.  It  is  exqui!*itc1y  written,  and  the  scenes  are  vividly  described.  Its  features  of  YtaiAila 
MflNttid  manners  are  tiie  be^tt  ever  drawn.  The  work  is  eminently  a  ipiidirt  edittoBt-Ht  k 
ezcdlent  and  interesting  pradnetiML*'— Xoii<M<il«  JimmaJL 
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o.  p.  Putnam's  new  publications. 


AatericAB  Historical  and  Literary  Cariosities* 

Ck>mprifling  fao-mniUa  of  Autographs  and  Historical  Doooments  of  great  in* 

tereat  and  yalue.    An  entirely  New  Edition,  greatly  improved,  with  Additiom. 

Largo  4to.,  half  morooco,  gilt  edges,  $7  00. 

The  same.  Lar^e  paper,  Imperial  foUo,  antique  moroooo,  very  elegant.  Only  50 
Copies  printed,  $16  00. 

"Among  the  numerons  books  ttom  tho  American  press  In  which  art  and  tsete  is  combine^ 
none  seems  to  fill  tlie  place  to  which  the  volume  before  us  is  appropriated. 

"  The  volume  before  us  is  entirely  different  from  any  tiling  we  have  seen.  It  oonsists  of 
sixty-six  folio  engravings  on  stone,  all  fac-similes  of  curious  letters,  documents  and  autographs ; 
together  with  portraits  and  drawings  of  Interesting  objects  «>nnected  with  old  customs.**— 
Providence  Journal. 

United  States  Exploring  Expedition  Ronnd  the  World. 

By  Chables  Wilkes.  The  oomplete  Edition,  with  all  the  lUastrationa  on  Wood 
and  on  Steel,  and  all  the  Maps.  5  vols.  Imperial  8vo.,  doth,  $16 ;  do.,  half  oalf^ 
extra,  $20  00. 

Wlikes'  Voyage  Ronnd  the  World. 

Comprising  all  the  Essential  Incidents  of  the  Exploring  Expedition.  WUb 
numerouA  Wood  Cute.    8vo.    Cloth,  $8  00. 

The  Men  of  Manhattan  \  or,  Soda!  History  of  the  <Sty  of  IVew-Tork* 

By  Fendcorb  Cooper.    With  lUostrations.    1  vol.  8vo. 

The  Shield.    A  IVarratlfe. 

By  Miss  Cooper,  Author  of  "  Raral  Hoars."    {A  new  ivork,)    1  vol.  12mOb 

**  The  deep  and  ancient  night  that  threw  its  shroud 
O'er  the  gretn  land  of  graves,  the  beautiftil  waste.** 

Uto  Tears  In  an  English  UnlTOrslty. 

By  CuA'XLEa  Astor  Brxstbd,  late  Foundation  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.    1  vol.  12mo.    Oloth.    (In  Ootober.) 

The  Monuments  of  Central  and  Western  America. 

By  Franois  L.  Hawks,  D.  D.    1  voL  8vo.    With  nomeroua  lilaatnitionc,    (In 

preparation.) 

Dlekens'  Donsehold  Words. 

In  numbers,  published  weekly.  Price,  6  cents  each.  Also  First,  Second  and 
Third  volumes.    8vo.    Cloth,  $1  76  each. 

**  From  the  time  of  the  Spectator  down  to  the  present  era  of  periodical  publicatl'^ns.  there  has 
never  appeared  a  literary  magazine  of  so  excellent  a  character  as  the  IioosehoM  words.**— A 
Ckfurier, 

Para :  Scenes  and  AdTcntores  on  the  Banks  of  the  Amazon. 

By  J.  E.  Warren,  Esq.    A  new  and  popular  work.    12mo.    Cloth,  75  cts. 

^'A  well  written  and  quiet  entertaining  narrative  of  travels,  given  in  bo  pleaaait  a  style  as  t* 
oharm  while  it  informs  the  reader." — Bbme  Journal,  • 

*'  This  book  has  given  us  great  pleasure,  and  we  shall  be  thanked  by  our  readers  for  commend- 
ing ic  to  their  attentton."— imo-  York  Tribwne. 

*'A  very  interesting  narrative  of  adventures— ^e  author  excels  In  descriptive  ability.**— ikr«i^ 
York  Courier  <&  Enquirer. 

Trenton  Fnlls,  Pletnresqne  and  BomautlCt' 

By  N.  P.  WiLLw,  Esq.    Wood  Outs.    18mo.    Cloth,  50  cts. 

"This  is  A  bcnntifiil  little  volume,  descriptive  of  one  of  the  most  dolltxlilfii]  sncits  and  some ef 
the  most  piuturc.s()U'3  and  romantic  scenery  In  all  our  country.  It  is  written  in  Mr.  Willis's  pecu- 
liarly agreeable  stylo,  and  tiiough  local  in  its  description,  ii<  of  universal  iutorcat  Its  prlndpal 
ttlnstrations,  nine  in  number,  an,  finely  ezeeuted  by  On.''—ScleoHc, 
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O.  p.  PUTNAM'S  KEW  PUBLI0ATIO19S. 


The  Wide,  Wide  Werld. 

By  Elizabxth  Wbthsbill.    Fifth  Edition.    S  vols.  12mo.    Cloth,  $1  50. 

''TUB  Is  a  tale  depending  Ibr  Its  interest  on  Uvely  and  trathflil  plotarai  of  domestio  i&4 
eonntry  life.  Its  portraiture  of  charaoter  Is  striklnff  and  trae  to  nature^  and  the  whole  woik  li 
preyaded  by  a  healthy  religious  and  moral  tone."— JZaoordtfr. 

**  It  is  tlie  most  valuable  worlc  of  the  kind  I  eyer  read.  It  Is  ospable  of  doing  more  good  tbak 
ny  other  look-^-otber  than  the  Bible.''— ilTtftMxrib  AdMtiUm', 

Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

By  Nathanixl  Hawthobni.    Now  Bevised  Edition.    12mo.    Goth,  $1  25. 

**  Hawthorne  Is  a  man  of  qnalnt  fitncr,  of  ooosldeTable  powers  of  desoriptlon,  holds  a  quiet  hoi 
hnmoroos  pen,  sometimes  tinctured  with- wit  and  sly  sarcasm."— jyiwoort  AdewiiMir. 

The  Meae  \  or.  Family  Cares  and  Family  Jfoys. 

By  Fbxoxbika  BuBinyL    Translated  by  Maby  Howitt.    Anthor's  Bevised  Edi- 
tion.   Cloth,  $1  00. 

**The  world-wide  popnlailty  of  **Tbe  Home''  renders  it  mmeoessarjr  to  spesk  of  its  merits 
It  is  one  of  the  most  sterling  novels  which  will  outliye  change:  and  in  its  present  form  Is  aa 
innament  to  the  drawing  room  as  well  as  the  library." — Home  Journal. 

**Mlss  Bremer's  warm  affections,  shrewd  obseryation,  and  pictorial  flm<7,  are  visiblo  on  eveiy 
page.  The  poetical  power  of  her  mmd  is  exhibited  in  "  The  Home  "  to  better  advantage  than  Vk 
Koj  of  her  other  works."— &raAam'«  Moffaaina. 

The  Berber  |  er,  The  Moutalneer  of  the  Atlas.    A  Tale  of  Morocco. 
By  William  Stabbuok  Mato,  Author  of  "  Ealoolah.**    12mo.    $1  25. 

**A  romance  of  the  highest  class,  replete  with  charaoter,  plot  and  inddoit,  and  oooapying 
fNmnd  entirelv  new.    It  is  a  much  higher  effort  than  "  Kaloolah.'*<— iKwM  JoftrnaL 

**  Dr.  Mayors  new  worK  has  astonished  us.  It  is  an  advance  on  his  **Kaloolah,"  showing  tu 
greater  resources  of  imagination  than  were  eyinoed  In  his  previons  work.  It  Is  tne  book  or  the 
season."— i^Moarl;  Advertise'. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Eldorado ;  or,  Adventures  la  the  Path  of  Empire. 

Second  edition,  with  colored  lUnstrations.    2  vols.  12mo.    Cloth,  $2  00. 

A  cheap  edition  of  the  above  work. .  Two  volumes  in  one,  without  pistes.    12mo. 
Cloth,  $1  25. 

*  These  volumes  relate  most  striking  and  novel  adventnns,  and  oannot  fidl  to  be  eminently 
popular." — Cbnuneroial  Adoeriiatr. 

"Thoy  contain  the  most  authentio,  sparkUng^  and  best  printed  inibrmation  and  adventore  yek 
pubUshed."— Xi<«rary  World. 

Borrow's  AntoUography  t  Laven^o. 

By  GfiOROB  Borrow,  Author  of  "The  Oipsies  in  gpain,"    "The  Bible  la 
Spain,"  &o.    With  fine  Portrait. 

Nkw  authorized  Edition,  larob  ttpb.     Oomflete  in  <mB  volume.     Reduced  fv 
75  cts.  in  cloth.    Paper  oovei^p,  60  eta. 

*He  colors  Uke  Rembrandt,  and  draws  like  Spagnolottl."— JBVf /n/'i/r^/Zi  Rftview. 

*vrhe  pictures  are  so  new,  that  those  best  acquaintod  with  Knprlund  will  find  it  hard  \m 
leoognlze  the  land  they  may  Laye  travelled  oyitr." — IfatUmal  Intelligencer. 

*^r7ot  for  years  haye  our  eyes  li^htod  on  a  more  fascinating  or  mysterions  title.  We  oonld 
hardly  sleep  at  night  for  thinkmg  of  Lavengro."— ^tocibtcoodL 

The  Conquest  of  Florida. 

By  Prof.  Thbodorb  Irvins.    Author's  Bevised  Edition.     One  volume,  12mo. 
Cloth,  $1  25.    (Uniform  with  Washingrtan  Irving's  Complete  Wbrii.) 

*  It  is  like  reading  an  old  romantic  chronicle  to  pass  these  pages  in  review,  so  fall  are  they  of 
ehivalrio  feeling  and  gallanbrv,  so  strange  the  adventures,  and  so  beautiftil  the  scenes  which  sor* 
rounded  the  adyentnrers.  Tne  whole  career  of  the  brave  De  Soto  is  one  of  romance,  and  would 
prove  a  great  theme  for  the  liffht  iknoy  ot  the  poet  and  noveUst  Mr.  Irving  has  siven  us  a  book 
which  wiU  be  enduring,  whieh,  in  fiMt,  is  proven  by  its  present  re-appearanoe,  it  having  been 
orl|dnally  published  some  years  ago.  It  is  finely  written,  and  is  an  aecesilun  to  Amerioan  histo* 
rieii  Iltsiaaim*^— iUbofiy  AMiu, 
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Hie  Opdmlst* 

By  H.  T.  TirpxBBXAN,  Esq.    In  one  yolnme,  12mo.,  doth,  76  oentB. 

**Amoii£r  the  EsMylats  In  Aznerioa,  Mr.  Taokerman  pwhapB  d«Beryes  tbe  hlgnest  disttnfllkB. 
The  ** Optimist''  is  marked  bj  nice  aoalysiB,  delicate  discrimination,  a  gentle  taste^  hanvmioiii 
atyle,  and  a  pleasant  discursive  vein  of  moiQffiL"'--'SoutAern  Quarterly  Bavimo, 

Sleep  Fsycbologlcally  Considered, 

With  Reference  to  Sensation  and  Memory.    By  Blanohabd  Fosoats,  M.  D.    One 

volume,  12mo.    Cloth,  76  oentB. 

**A  subject  treated  with  much  aonteness  and  grateftd  IntOTest  It  Is  dlseoflsed  psyobaloi^caDT, 
fllnstratetl  by  anecdotes,  and  attempts  to  explain  and  systematize  a  clasa  of  phenomena  but  litaa 
observiul  ami  less  understood.  The  work  is  attractive  and  suggestive^  not  oxuy  tib  the  protoslsnal 
sian,  but  to  the  general  reader.*'— ifoflM  Jcumdl, 

Mental  Hygiene. 

Or  an  examination  of  the  Intellect  and  PasBions,  desiffned  to  show  how  thoT 
affect  and  are  affected  by  the  bodily  fanctions,  and  tneir  inflnenoe  on  health 
and  longevity.    By  William  Swsetbxb,  M.  D.    Second  adition,  lewxitten  and 

eularcred.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1  00. 

**  Wc  shall  close  onr  notice  of  this  excellent  and  tmly  Intellectual  peribnnanoa^  not  wtfhonl 
nrgently  recommending  its  attentive  perusal  to  all  who  desire  tho  maas  sua  tai  aoipoia  sma.*^— 
London  Medico  CMrurgioal  Beoimv. 

University  fidacatldn. 
By  Henry  P.  Tappan,  D.  D.    13mo.    Cloth,  76  centa. 

**Th1s  is  the  production  tf  a  sUlftil  hand,  and  exhibits  a  veiy  perfect  analysli  of  the  lii^Nr 
Institutioiis  of  learning  in  this  country,  in  England,  and  on  the  continent  We  know  cf  ne  work 
comprisino:  In  a  small  compass  so  much  inteieBting  and  valuable  information  apon  the  snijeeti**  — 
EemUng  Pout. 

Treatise  on  Banlclng. 

Revised  Edition.    By  J.  W.  Gilbaiw.    1  vol.  8vo.    Cloth,  $8  60. 

**Tbe  work  Is  Indiclously  arranged,  and  tbe  Instructions  are  dear  and  decl8lv«L 
**The  work,  in  its  present  form,  is  far  more  comprehensive  than  any  ei  the  prevkoa  e^tttioiii^ 
and  embracer  a  great  variety  of  topics  of  great  interest  to  bankera^— Xo»(2o»  Bankenf  Maga&tmitk 

The  Artist, 

By  Mrs.  TtrreiLL.    Beinsr  the  fbnrth  of  the  Seriea  entitled  **Stioee9t  <»  .£(/%.** 
"One  volume,  12mo.    Half-bonnd.    (In  prcsa.) 

"Mrs.  Tnthiirs  plan  would  seem  to  be— inciting  to  the  noblest  deeds  in  the  professioa  ormn 
suit  \i  Inch  she  discusses,  by  iirst  mapping  out,  as  it  were,  what  is  necessary  to  saccess,  and  fiuina 
out  the  outline  by  prnctical  common  senSe  advice,  enforced  by  illustrious  biographical  examples." 
.~-Philadelp7ti'a  Saturday  Gazette. 

**JaRt  tlic  little  book  that  a  hundred  thousand  boys  in  thia country  ought  to  read." — Ohriatkm 
Inquirer. 

Americiin  Genealogies. 

Bein?  a  History  of  some  of  the  early  Settlers  of  North  America  and  theix 
Descendant.^,  with  Anecdotes,  Personal  Sketches,  and  G^eological  Tablea,  &c. 
By  J.  B.  Holgate,  A.  M.    4to.,  paper  covers,  $5  00. 

**  The  plan  of  this  work  is  new ;  it  furnishes  a  key  to  American  history  heretofine  ne^aeted.* 
•^UUca  ContrVmtor. 

The  Smitiisonian  Contrlbntlong  to  Knowledge. 

A  new  veiame.    Jast  ont.    4to.,  doth,  $5  00. 

This  new  volume  formed  the  Second  of  a  Berles,  composed  of  Original  Msmoitos  on  diflteanl 
bcandhes  oit  Knowledge,  by  B.  0.  Wauob,  Fsanoib  LaiBnt,  0.  Blube^  Jr.,  B.  R  Gzaaaii 
h,  AeASSB,  J.  W.  BAiLn,  E.  O.  Sqtmnt,  ^. ;  published  under  the  dlreatlon  of  the  Bi 
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THE  BORROWER  WILL  BE  CHARGED 
AN  OVERDUE  FEE  IF  THIS  BOOK  IS 
MOT  RETURNED  TO  THE  UBRARY  OH 
OR  BEFORE  THE  LAST  DATE  STAMPED 
BELOW.  N0N4ECEIPT  OF  OVERDUE 
NOTICES  DOES  NOT  EXEMPT  THE 
BORROWER  FROM  OVERDUE  FEES. 


